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Bo. Louvain 1913-14 
— |,’ Emulation. fo, Louvain 1913-14 
Société Royale d*'Archéologie de Brixelles—Annales. 
Bo. Briseols 1913-14 
Annusire. Bo, Brussels 1914 
arc hoe. 


Camy—Socitté Frangaise d'Arche | 
logique de France, lxxixt sewion, ko. 2 vols. 
University of ee Hhonl of Fo a 
Cawiboe-—U oo ty o e ores 
Bulletin, No. 2. pam, 80. Cambrid ge 1915 
Carr Sole etahies. -p Institute of Arohitects—Portfalio of 
drawings of old Dutch work in South 
fo, [Cape Town 1913] 
Cannire—South Wales Institute of Architects, 
beri y Ainieit annual report. “Bo. Cardiff [1914] 
Proceedings and transactions, 1912-15. ran 
C1 Norsk Arkitekt she sTuknisk 
(HISTIASLA— Ingwnitir- & Arkite -Forening— elonisk 
Ugeblad. 4o, Christiania 1915-14 
Association of Ceylon—Tranaactions 
Bo. [Colombo] 1913 


for 191 
Dye Reval Soviety—Scientifie Proceed 
== Bo, I tblin 1913-14 


Bon. Dubtin 1913-14 
Enixeveon — Architectural Association — Transactions. 
Vol. viii. Bo, Edinburgh 1914 


Epwoxrox—Alberta Association of Architecte—Year-book, 
1913-14. So. Edmonton 1913 
CLascow— Royal Philosophical Society—Procentings, 1913 
Bo. Glasgow 1913 
Gemoroun—Surnrey Archaclogical Society—Collections— 
Vol. ait Bo. Guildford 1915 
— Genera! index to volumes i.=2xx. 
8o. Guildford 1914 
Irnaca—Cornell University. President's report, 1912-13. _ 
So. Ithaca, N. York 1913 
—— Librarian's report, 1912-15. 
pam. Bo, [[thaca, N. York 1913] 
JonwaswEsnvny—Association of Transvaal Architects—Tho 
African Archite:t. fo, Johannesburg 1913-14 
South African Institute of Quantity Surveyors— 
Standard system of measuring builders’ work in 
South Africa, [&c.). Go Johannesburg 1913 
Leeps—Yorkahire Archwological Society—Journal. 
Bo. Leeds 1913-14 


—— List of members. pam. Bo. Leeds 1913 

—UChurehyard inscriptions. pam. 80. [Leeds 1915] 

Lecesten— Leicester and Leicestershire iO pari of Architects 
—Forty-finst annual report, 1915-14. 

Bo. Leiooster = [1a 


Lispos—Associarao doa Archeol Porte 
oll Bo. Lise Lishon (1914) 
Architectural soy sity 


13. Annual report of 
o. Liverpoo! 1913 
Low box—Architectural Fe a) a ‘Notes 


4o, Lond. 1913-14 
— Brown ok 1913-14. 


tsi 


Royal Society of Antiquarics—Journal 


Livenroot—Liv | 
ea 


am. Bo, Jone bese? 
he. fo. Lond. 1913-1 


— Sketch Boo 
—— Curriculum rad the «hoo! of architecture, 
section 1914-15, Bo. Lond. (1914) 


—— British Archwological Association—Journal. 
Bo. Lond. 1915-14 
Engineering Standards Committee—Ninth report of 
work aooom plished. So. Lond. 1913 


AVI 


Lownox—Publicationa, Nos, 65, 66, 67, aml 68. 


fo. Land. 1914 

coat naib Sense 1913-14 
toor Coronati Luige, No, 2076—Ars quate 
apenas rol, XXV¥I. Bo. Manmie 1913 


val Geographic! Society — Gee thical Journal, 
7 z ik Sx Lea, 1913-14 
Roval Sanitary Inetitute—Journal, Bo. Lond. 1o] 35-12 
Royal Society— Proceedings. So. Lond. 1913-14 
Tho celebration of the 250th )Sanavervary of the 
Roval Salety of Londen, , . 1912. 
40, Lond, 1915 
St. Paul's Eeclesiological Socirty —Tmnsactions, 
4o. Lond. 1913-14 
Somety for the Promotion of Hellenic Studirs— 
Journal, am. fo. Lond. 1913-14 
Society for the Protection of rere yay Buildings— 
Thirty-seventh antiual report [acc 





Bo. Lond. 1914 
Soriety al TIE. &e., vol. Ixiv, 
4o. Lond. 1913 
—— Pre ities. So, Lond, 1913 
Society of Arte’ Journal. Bo. Lond. 1913-14 
Surveyors’ Inatitution—Tranasetions, 
Bo. Lond. 1913-14 
—— List of members, Bo, Lond, 1914 


University of London—University College,  Setinn! 
of architecture, 1914-15, [Svllatius, a e.] 
L T Bia _ Bila bens, MAT ron 
—Lept. af Town nning—{Syila 
eum. fo. [ Lond. 1914] 
Maschestee—Literary and Pal eieneoe Soclety—Memoire 
and Proceedings, 1913-14 
So. Manch, 1913-14 


Society af Architects—Kalendar, 1914-15, 
So. Manel, a ree. 
Steam User’ Aseria tion —Memerodum 

year 19) 3. pam. 8, Manch. 1914 
MELNOURSE—Royal Victorian Institute of Architecta— 
Journal of Procecrtings, 40. Melbourne 1913-14 
New Youk—American Institute of Arc shiteets—New York 
ee Year book, 1914, Bo. [S. York ae 
Colum a a tiverity—School of Architecture, Annus 
- +4 1923 fo. mn. p. 1913 

Nonwoop, Mass.—Archinologica Institute of America, 
dotm So. Norwood, Mass 1913-14 
Pat, miin—Colleiis degli Ingegneri » degli Architetti— Arti 
[1912-15] Bo, Palerma 1913 


gr Paris 1913 
Soctts Centrale des Architeotes— |," qaitentiines 


| fo. Paria 1913-14 

Hociétd thes Architeetes Diplinte par be Gouremement 

— Exposition Anglo-francaise d'Architecture an- 

rennet et moderme, Maj 1914. 40. [Paris 1914 

Puacve—Spolek Architektiy i ror ¥ Kriloraty) 
‘Coskim—Ate hitektonicky obzor, 

o, Prague 1913-14 


Reo i—Saskatohewan Association a Architeets—Pirst 
annual year-book, 1913. 


Rie 1913 

Kowe—Eritish and American Archmologival Bociet Journal, 

vo. ¥., po. 1 me 19)4 

British Sehool— —Annual, vol, wi, 9 Lond. aa 

Commissioner Archeologion comunale di 

Bullettino, 19,3, Bo. Ratante 1913-14 
Ministerio della P. Istrurione—Bollettno d Arte. 

o, Rome 1915-14 

St. why rae —= Soritne oe de Architectos— 

hitectes. *etomb 1913— 
SOUTHAM Prox —Harm) wa " 


ify anid fle he Witt 


ti 
Architerts—Piulna, Amociation of 


pat. mo. Southampton n.d, 
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STOCKHOLM —Svenwka Te ti! - : - BE ia aaa {ir 
Husbygenadkonst— Arkiteh 


Stpxev, N.5.W.—Institute of Ainbihceer ‘of TS.Wo Te 





Salon, de, fo. Sydney 1973-14 
T&pprxaTox— National Physical Laboratory — Collected 
tseatvhes, vol xi. 40 |Toddington]} 1914 

for the year 1913-14, Bo. sirnaans ete 3s 1914 


Toxro—Inutitute of Japanene Beart yaad, - 
Viexssa—hterreichinher Ingeniewr- Arsntisbeent Vou 


“eitechrift, la. 40. Vienna 1913-14 
Wasnrxetox—American Institute of Architects—Journal.. 
fo. Washington 1913-14 


BTNZIOE side 2—New Zealand Inatituie of 
ournal [&e.|, 1973-14. 
Cumicis—Becie Suisse dee Ingéniour et fe Bei 
Anniunire | de, ne 
UNWIN |T. FISH ER}. the Publisher—Beroas () 
roquo architecture. Be 
WARD iW. H.). A 


Trinity Col Cambri re An 

history of Kikg’s Fal th spouiad walaraieee to the puciene 

buildings di Sadat 40. Cambridge 1909 

Conti CG. Gi. )—Broken hits of Byzantium, Part Ii. 
Within The land walls. | 





(ot 


fons Ar” pas Bo Lon 

Pslstimay Snes " Religious pam. 

The ten Enatish arohiteotare. pam. So. Lond, 1881. 
The hove of English architeeture, Re ae eae aot 

Carry (ALrnnn) 2 parative m. Bo Lond. 1 a. 


Jonmsston. (Poor Marswantxc}—Tht wal 
‘Surrey churches. [Reprinted from * Monta old 
Surrey."] pam. So. np. nd. 
Lao (chitkaeee E.}—A report of work done and the present 
condition of the Bardney Abbey eicavations, &c, 


pam. Go. | 
Moony (Ci, H.}—Sethy Ab 
Puiiaiee (Eprru &}-Beascombe € 


tecturally consinered. 
SOCIETY OF cna lectures on the ole sen of archi- 
H. Statham, &e, 
ida peony 16838 





tectural design, by H. 


Warsow hy L.}—The architectural Ritory gi Sf, 
cathedral, lnagow 
WARE (WILLIAM BK.) the Author— ee gaits 


treaties upon the princi and practice of 


eylindrical paveeainat vised ed. Text, Bo.; plates, fo. 
New York 1905. 
Shades and shadows, with spplications te architectural 


and exercises in drawing them with the brush and 
pen. Part L., Rectilinesr 


gues, &e,; Part U., Curvi- 

linear gure 4o. Soranton [1913] 

WILLLAMS eee Feflow—H eve Bey Max }—La 
Moat ucy ¢ Caire 


np, nal 
La tvequie de VEmir Ganem el Bahlaouan ay regi 


Bo. Cal 

Quelques observations sur ta communication de S, E Piney 
“ki Pocha “ Le pans of l'avenir de fart mushinan en 
Egypte. pam. 86, Cains 1913. 

PRESENTED BY MISS E. VANSON, 
ADAMS (L.j—Recuril hetsinGes pt 
Vén d'aprés les plus beaux monuments construjte on 
Prince depuia le onsituye juaqu'au quingiéme diggs 2 vols, 


40, Pa LBBB 

BABBAGE (CHARLES)—Observations af abe ee of 
Serapin at Poxtuali near eel as Tei 

¥. print, Lom. 1847 


BALDUS (EDOUARD)}—Reonsil pads a Waprés los 
inaltres les plus edlébres dee AV—XVIIe sidcten, 


fo. Pa 
BALEU (TH, Yorn ie andl de oe de la Sain git si 


par la vil “for Paste 0 
BOU ‘HASSE (J.J. —Lee sathedealer Youn 80. Toure 1843 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


BUCKLER (GEORGE)—Twenty-two of the churches of 
 ‘Resex architecturally described and illustrated. 
| Bo, Lond. 1856 
CAVELER (WILLIAM)—Select specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecturc, &c.: 4 parta do. Lond. 1835-35 
CHAPUY iNIGOLAS. MARIE JOSEPH)}—Vuea pittoresquce 
de In cathédrale do Strasbourg, et détaile remarquabiles de 
ce moniment, dewinés ... par Chapuy: avec un texte 
historique et descriptif par J. G. Bch weighstser. 
a0. syapyan 1827 
Vuew pittoresqucs (dee cathédrales frangaiscs] 5 dessinea par 
Chapuy, aveo un texte historique ot desoriptif par F. T. 
de Jolimont. [Paris, Amiens, Orléans, Retme.) 
CHATEAU (LEON)}—Histoire et. caractéres de Varchitecture 
on France depuis |'époqque druidique jusqu'’ noe jours. 
COCKERELL (C. B.) AND OTHERS—Antiquities of Athens 
and other places in Greece, Sicily, &e., eapplementary to 
the antiqiities of Athens by James Stuart, and Nicholas 
Revett, &e. . fo, Land. 1830 
CRESY (EDWARD) AND TAYLOR (G. L.}—Architecture of 


the middle ages in Italy: illustrated by views, ore &c,, 
of the Cathedral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower or ¢ panile, 
ond Campo Santo, at Pisa, &c. fio. Lond . 1829 
The architectural antiquities of Rome, &e. .2 vols. 
fo. Lond 1821-22 
DALY (CESAB)}—Motifs hietoriques d’architecture et de sul p+ 
ture dormement . ... du commencement de la renaissance 
Ala fin ds Lowa XVI. 2 vole. fo. Paris 1869 
Motife historiques d'architecture et de seulpture dornement 


Qtme str, Decorations intérieures .. . depuis le com: 
mencement de Is tennixsance junqu’é In fin du XV1ile 
nitele, 2 vols, fo, Paria 1673-60 
DENNIS (GEORGE}—The cities and cometeries af Etruria. 
Bo. Lond. 148 


2 Vola, 
ELMES (JAMES)—Memoirs of the life and works of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, with a si pe of = progress OF means: 
ture in England, from the beginning of the reign ol tharles 1. 
ta the end of the seventeenth century, £e. 40. Lond. 1623 
EWALD (ERNST}—Farbige Decorationen alter und never 
Zeit. Parte L-IV.,, fo. Berlin 1882-86 
GARGIULO (RAPHAEL)—Collection of the most remarkable 
monuments of the national musrcum Diapers Vols, ai. 
nani iv. Nanles L870 
GRUNER (LEWIS}—Freeco decorations and stuccots of 
churches and palaces in Italy during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, with descriptions by L. G., and & 
comparison between the ancient araboaqucs ani t 
of the sixteenth century, by A. Hittorff. fo. Lond. 1644 


GUICHARD (ED.}—Dewins de décoration drs incipaux 
maitre. Avec une étude sur art décorntif et notioes 
fo. Paris 1681 


par Ernest Chesnean. 
his copy eontlaine # eon plete act af proof plates. ] 
JOURNAL—Gasette des beaux-arte, &c., vols, ¥.-\% 
LENOIR (ALEXANDRE}—Mustes dea monumens frengats, 
ou deseription historique et ehronologique des Statins 
en marbre ot en bronze, bas-tvliels et tombeaux des hommes 
et dea femmes célebres, pour servir & "histoire de France 
et A celle do (art... augmentée d'une dissertation sur 
lea coxtumes de chaque siécle. S vole Bo, Parm 1800-6 
LE ROUGE (GEORGES LOUIS}—Desenption de Chambord, 


ke. fo. Paria (1750) 
MILLIN | 1 | beaux-orts. 3) voln 
MILLIN (A. 1.j—Dietionnaire des beaux-arte | 9 Joe 


PARKER (JOHN HENRY}—A glossary of terme used in 
Foe OD aeolian pnd Gothie architecture, 5th ed. 
vol: pistes, 2 vols, aa so pase 185) 

“OW nt | | | art tr England. 
PRIOR (EDWARD &.)—A history 0° oe” “Ba. Lond. 1900 


ROCQUE (JEAN}—A new and accurate Furvey of the cities 
of London a. Westminster, the borough ot Sa ee 
the country about it for ninsteen milee in pnt aa 
thirteen in depth, &e. fo. Lond. 


ROHAULT DE FLEURY (GEORGES}—La Toseane on 
moyen age: Architecture civile et militaire, 2 vols. 
7 fo. Paria 1873 
SEROUX DYAGINCOURT (1. B. L. G.j}—Histoire: de Mart 
ries monuments, depuis sa décadence au [Ve mécle 

jusqu'd eon renouvellement au XVie. (6 vols. in 3.) 

fo, Pars J 

SOCLETY OF ANTIQUARLES—Some account of the cathe- 
dral church of Exoter [by C. Lytticton, Bishop of Carlisle, 
and others] illustrative of the plans, elevations and scotions 
of that building(drawn by J. Carter, Ed. by Sir H. ©. 
* Engieield and J, Windham). fo. [Lond, 1797) 
STREET (GEORGE EDMUND}—Some account of Gothic 
architecture in Spain. Bo. Lond. LBBS 
TWINING (LOUISA} Symbols and emblems of early and 


mediceval Christian art. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC (EUGENE EMMANUEL}—Diotionnaire 
raisonm de V'architecture francaise du Xie au XVie 
Bo. Paris 1854-1568 


Histoire de habitation humaine depuis fee temps préhia- 
Bo. Paria: 


toriques jusqu'h moe jours. 4 snd. 
*La cite de Carcassone (Aude). Bo, Paris 1878 
"Intervention de état dana lenseignement dee beanx-arte. 
Bo. Paria 1864 


*Desoription et histoire du chateau d'Arques. Bo, Puris 1676 
“Description du chateau de Coucy. Stmet d. So. Paris 1880 
*Lettres sur la Sicile & propos dea évéenements de Juin ot de 
Juillet 1860. Bo. Paris 1860 
‘Lettre adreestes d'Allemagne A M. Adolphe Lance, archi- 
tecte, par M. Viollet-le- Due, (Bo. Paris 1856 
*( Hound tayether. 

WILKINS (WILLIAM}—The antiquities of Magna Graceia. 
fo, Cambridge LB0T 
Torar:—Vourmes (exclusive of Periodicals, Reports ened 


Transactions o{ Socielies, and Parte of Works 
iswed in serial form, now in progress}—135. 


PaMriLeTs—24, 


BOO PURCHASED. 


ARATA (GIULIO}—L'architettura orabo-normanna cil 
rinascimento in Sicitia, Prefazione di Corrado Roni. 
fo, Milan nud. 


BRAROZZI DA VIGNOLA (GLACOMO)}—Livm nouvesu, ou 


région dew cing ordres d’architecture . . - Noavellement 
revi, corrigé et augmenté par M. B., &e. fo, Paris 1757 


Rigics des cing ordres d'architecture de Jacques Barnazio de 
Vignole, Nouveau livre on y joint un essai sur les mémecs 
onires, suivant le sentiment dea plus célébres architectes, 


ike. So. Paria 1T7T2 
BEGULE {LUCIEN} L' Abbaye de Fontenay et larchitecturo 
isterct Bo, Paris nd. 


clatercienne. 
BELL (GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN)—Palace and mosque ot 
Ukhaidir; a study in carly Mohammadan architecture. 


4o. Oxford 1914 
BERTA (E.) Editor—Monumenti storici od artistic’ del contone 
Ticine, ke, fo. Milan 1912— 


(fn H 
BOSSE (A[HRAHAM])}—Des ondres do coltines on l'architerture 
et plusieurs adea dépendances dicelle. fo. oop. mud, 
eentations geometrales de plusieurs parties de basti- 
mente faites par lee reighes de architecture antique, ke. 
fo. Paris 16b 


Traité dea maniéres de deasiner lea ordres de l'architecture 
antique en toutes lets parties, dc. fo Paris [1664(1)] 
BULLOCK (ALBERT E.) Editor—(rinling Gibbons and his 


ites ah ke, ; | fo. Lond, 1914 
CATAN (PLETRO}—L'architettura di o Catanro 


Pietro 
sence, ko. 4o, Venion 1567 
CLAPHAM (ALFRED W.) and GODFREY (WALTER H.)}— 
Some famous buildings and their aban Ee io Lond. [TOL 
CONTET (F.)—Les viewx hdtels de Paris [1¢™ série}, Le 
poate lo Marais, tom. 1 fo, Para 1915 
ome série) Le Temple et le Marais, tom. ii, fo. Parix 1913 


XVIii 


DELHI—Dium Towx-Poaxssina Comorrer—Find report 
-- on the choice of a site for the new Imperial Capital. 
te two Map. o. Lond, 1913 

‘Teport.... reganding the north site, W ith modical 

and two main. fi, Leonel, LOLS 
report... regarding the selected site. With 

sien two mapa. fo, Lond. 1913 


DEPAGE (A.), VANDERVELDE (P.) and CHEVAL (V. i 


La construction des hopitaux [Ae] 80, Bruxerlx 1912 
DREYFOUS (MAURICE}—Dalon, aa vie et son wuvre, ke. 
la. Bo. Paris 1903 


DUBLIS—Tue Cronous Socrery—Records of cighteenth- 
century domestic architecture and decoration in Ireland. 
Vol. ¥. 40, Dublin 1913 

EBERSOLT (JEAN) and THIERS (ADOLPHE)}—Les aloes 
de Constantinople. fo. Pans 1913 

EBHARDT (BO0O)—Ihe Burgen italions . . . haupe- 
whichtliche Untersuchungen tber die Entwicklung des 
mittelalterlichen Wehrbanes und die Hedeutung der 
Burgenmste fir die Kenntnis der Wobnhaukunst im Mit- 
tclatter. Bd. 1 and 2. fo. Rerlin 1909-10 

ERRARD (CHARLES)—L'an byzantin d'apréa les monu- 


mefite de I'Ltalie, de lIstrie et de la sorstin - Texte 

par Al, Cayet. o. Paria: ntl. 

Vol. 3. Ravenne et Pompow—Saint-Vital et abbeys des 
benGlictine. 

Vol. 4, Torcello vt In Dalmatie—L‘tgiise du Dome e4 
Zam Nova, 

FAGE (RENE)—La cathodrale de Limoges, Bo. Paris nd. 


GOUT (PAU L}—Viollet-le Duc, as vie. son mire, aa dortrine, 
(Rerwe de P Art Chrétien —Suu pt. iil. +0 Pore 1914 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND Roan OF Aner 
THRE aSbD FPisnenim & Orrice or Wi i ry &c.—Joint 
annual report of the forestry branches . 1912 


ik E Buildi latic fo pon airy 
AD OF ta Bawa Hiding fregulatons for 
achools ,.. in E fo. Lond, 1914 


Building eaulalitar foc ae elementary schools 
in baci (exeloding Wales and Monmouthebire), 


fo. Lond. 1914 
Boanp rae Tuape—Report of the London 


La Ld Ld 


Traffic Branch 


fo, Loowl, 19135 
INsrECTOR oF ANCIENT Mosvwexts—Report for the ore 
‘14 


emiding Slat March 1913, fo, Lave, 
Local GovEnswest Boann—Arteria] roads jn Greater 
London. Report of sectional conirrences, doc. 


say fo. Lond. 1914 
Bint sabia rules and orders, 1914. 


No, 138. Town ies 
pau. Bay, Leona. [1914] 
hs, et a on provision of new residential inet tution 
for the treatinent of jolmonary i tale 

o. | Lond. 1914) 
Looat GCoveisaext Boann (Ime. Ax}Tepor of the 
departmental comitten appointed , to ingiing inte 
the housing conditions of the working: clases of the City 


of Dahlin. fo. Lond. i914 
Appendix... minutes of evidence, [fe.]. fo. Lond. 1914 
OFricx oF Wonks—Report to the Fint Commissioner 

on the condition of the roof timbers of Westirtineter Hall, 

ke., by F. Baines, fo. Lord. 1914 

Report of the commitios of Inquiry into the architects’ 

and surveyors’ and chginerring divisions of H.M. O.W., 

. London. fo. Land, 1914. 
PaniiaMest—Acte—Ancient: monuments consolidation amd 

amindtment act, 1913. [3 & 4 Geo. 5. ch. a2] 

Bo. | Lend, 14 

Miscollancoun Papere—Tapers relating to thi ae 
sured in Regent's Park, fo. Lond. 1913 


HARRISON (ISAAC) AND OTHERS—The carenter’ and 
Bu. 





HAVER eats “SIs 
1 (F.)}—Ancient town want Onxfe 
HEWISON (JAMES KING)}—The Runic Sada ot vfordlS13 


and Keweastle, with « short his of | fies np 
erncifix in Scotland, = ee Giaee 1914 
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as (EDWARD W:} ANT i am oh manual of sehool 
ARD (GOI S)—t Moin! atin de Saint- 
Germai «La —e 
ee 40. St. (iermatn-en-Laye 1909-12 
[INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL & COUNTY ENGINEERS 
—Howsing and town planning conference .. . Great Yar- 
mouth, July 16 and 17, 1913. . Edited | Thomas 


JASNONI (GIOVANNI), oe | 15-16; ee di 
architettura © decorazgione italiane. * vol in 1. a 


Vol. 1. Maceari (E.}, charac tien Capt aoate 


Jannoni (oh Sune e 






JOURNAL—Salons Danaea Les. Sockets dea Artintes 
franjais—Socitte Nationale des Beaux-Arts, ville année. 


Bo. Park 1914 
JOYCE (THOMAS A.}—Mexican ap intrxdvetion | 
1 of pre Spaniah Ameria, Br Lewt 194 


CARR 


LANDER (CECIL H.}—Ventilation and tuumibd te tore: 
Bn. . 1914 





mills and faetories, 
LIVERPOOL—Usiversrrr oF Livesson—Sehoot cof Archi-- 

tevtore—Dept. of Civic Desig 2 : 

_ review, de, Je progress.) 





eitreut r Jean Lafond. can Paris nd. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL of London. Vol. v. | 
The parish of St. Gilee-in-the- Fields Part tl. 


do. Lond. 1914 
MILIZIA (FRANCESCO}—The lives of colobrated architects, 
ancient and 


modern : with historical and critical observa~— 
tom on their works, and on the 3 


Tram. ... by Mra, Edward with notes and ad- 
ditional livon. [2 vols, extended to 4:] 


, 1836 
tranwdator’s interleaved copy copy, containing her MB, noths 
MoLMENT { (POMPEO)}—Venico = Pine 


its percoel arouse | 
jest bewinnings to the fall of the Republic. Trans. 


y Hora F. Brown, The middle ie sa, jae by 


—the deeulence. Bim 
MONTEL ico etroctures in Rieti ogee 


countries, ‘Trans. from the Italian, with adili 
So. Lond, 1912 


author, 
OAKLEY ach esinar se Be | of architecturn, 33 

fa, Westminster I ‘ef 
ier : &. @& 


spective, and seul Adc, 
FAIN (WILLIAM}— e prectical hones 
ape te added m treatise on Gothic a avg aur 
PALLADLO (ANDREA}—I quattro libri dell’ architettura, £0. 
fo, Venice 1581 
PARSONS (HH. FRANELIN}—Ieolation hes psitale, 
Go, Cambridge isi 
POGGT (GHIVANNI}—Arte medieval negli Abrozzi, 
ROSS (J ANET}—Fiorentine villas. 901 
RODELL (ALEXANDER)}—Die Ralisie-Teckineiial in Con- 
atantinopel, ein Kleinod byzantinischer Kunst, de. | 
fo, Berlin 1908 
RUE (J. . DE LA}—Traité de la coupe des pierre, ee, 
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THE OUTLOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 


WON anaddress which I had the honour of giving in this room on a recent occasion I reviewed in 
| a very cursory way the ups and downs of architecture in this country during the last hundred 

years, [ brought my survey down to the rise and gradual failure of the Gothic Revival. To 
complete the mam outlines of the picture, if is only necessary to remind vou of the reappearance 
of Classic, and its gradual consolidation within the last twenty years. At the moment of its 
triumph, Neo-Gothie was already undermined by the rhetoric of its advocates, and even by the 
adventurous spirit of some who had been trained in the strictest sect of the Pharisees. It 
how many years since raiding expeditions into the territory of the Renaissance were made by 
Devey, Nesfield, and Norman Shaw ; and these have been followed up by a systematic study of 
Classieal architecture which has resulted in the recapture of some at least of the scholarship 
of the art. Undoubtedly mterest in architecture is more widespread than it was, and our 
literary frends are well to the front, telling us of our fuilures, what we ought to do and how to 
do it. Experienced architects are not very likely to he turned from the course they have set 
themselves by criticism and clamoutr, but the rising generation may feel some doubt and 
perplexity, and I think the time has come to take stock of the situation so far as it is possible 
to do so. 

Tt is not dn easy thing to do, and I must usk for your tolerance if | seem to you to misread 
the signs of the times. It 1s difficult to appreciate contemporary art with any certainty, One 
cminot get far enough back from it to place its features in right perspective, The tendencies that 
result in history do not lie on the surface, and what appears to be a new light may be only the 
will-o’-the-wisp of a passing fashion. Moreover, the problem of architecture is very complex ; 
and as the power of literary expression is seldom in ratio to technical knowledge and ability, our 
guides and critics may possibly misapprehend the situation, and leave unndticed those strong 
impulses in artists themselves which must be the foundation of any real progress im the future, 
Our crities do not always grasp the continuity of architecture, and its solid basis ‘in facts, and, 
I believe, it is this omission which explains their hankerings after new styles and their clamour 
for originality, no matter whether it is good, bad, or indifferent. For some generations art 
criticism has suffered from w certain feverish impatience, which has blinded it not only to the 
intimate and necessary connection of the architecture of to-ilay with that of the past, but also 
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to the germs of future development, latent in that contemporary art which it is the common 
practice to minimise and disparage. It is only a few years back since critics, whose traning 
should have given them more insight, complained of a lack of initiative in those who through 
good report and evil steadily pursued our national tradition of Classic architecture. Time has 
justified those men, and a very few years have shown the practical certainty of disaster that 
waits upon jumps into space, | 

That point of view has been dropped by serious erities, and our professional writers are too 
well informed to believe in the value or even possibility of any violent cataclysm in architecture, 
suchas that now being attempted by the Futurists and the Cubists In painting and sculpture, 
We, at any rate, know that architecture is too serions an art to pay any attention to quack 
remedies, Meanwhile, architecture, or perhaps I should say architects, are attacked from 
another quarter, and the attack, | do not know whether cons¢lously or not, is a repetition of the 
polemic of the Neo-Gothic enthusiasts of the ’seventies, A clever writer in the Morning Post 
has drawn a charming picture of those glorious days when Gothic architecture was run entirely 
by the Guilds: when the workman was uncheeked by the architect and his 'T-square, working his 
own sweet will as a free and glorious artist : when the building craft was the greatest in the world, 
and the Guilds were its embodiment, storehouses of knowledge, “ the vat,” if I may quote his 
words, “ into which the experience of all ran.’ The master masons, he asserts, were “ cultured 
men, the associates of Princes and Scholars: they built with extraordinary audacity and imagina- 
live resources."’ We are now told that architecture has lost this fount of Inspiration, and we 
are hidden to throw over our schola rship, our dranghtsmanship, our powers of design, our trainei 
technical ability, and wateh the * felicity of action and latent understanding " with which “a 
mason tosses and turns a brick.” (I may mention in passing that the Bricklayers’ Union would 
very soon be on his back ifthe did!) ‘The writer, Mr. March Phillipps, is so haunted by the idea 
Uf an architect that he goes 50 far as to say that lie never meta man, other than an architect, who 
had & good word to say for the architecture which ranges from the reign of James [. to that of 
George V. | think he must huve forgotten Greenwich Hospital and Hampton Court, St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Somerset House: and without desiring to enter into controversy one is vom- 
pelled to question the historical accuracy of Mr. Phillipps’ eharming idyll. I seem to detect 
the trace of an ingenious theory which a few years ago Was Spun round an obscure association 
known as the Comucine masters, Were the Guilds the last refuge of the building art 9 the high- 
minded guardians of all that was noble and beautiful in urehitecture, thrust out of place by an 
iiropant intelleetualism ? Were they not in fact so hopelessly corrupt in their latter days that 
the © adverse legislation," as Mr, P hillipps ealls it, became an absolute necessity of intelligent 
government ? 1 would ask also, were the modiaval workmen the consummate masters of the 
building art that our crities would haye us believe ? Is it mot also an historical fact that many 
of them built extremely badly, that church towers of the fifteenth century haye simply. col- 
lapsed in France, that some of their most ambitious ventures in construction, as at Beauvais, 
failed alinost aut once, and had to be precariously maintained by a network of iron bars 9 Those 
who have had the handling of old buildings have had it driven into them again and again that 
the average building of the Middle Ages was inferior rather than not, I am talking simply of 
building, not mn any way of design, and details of ornament, and I say deliberately that at the 


‘gining of the sixteenth century most of the master-builders were bad builders ; and if onr 
eritic has any doubt on the matter, | would remind him of w 





Franco | hat happened in France in reign 
ree Pie l., and of the contemporary evidence of Philibert de "Orme on the master-builders 


| Our critic imagines a divorce between the modern architect and his workmen that does not 
exist. “Labour,” by which is meant the skilled labour of the building trades, is not in “ the 
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state of helpless ineptitude and dull impotence " which Mr. Phillipps supposes. The architect 
is not a truculent and arbitrary tyrant, any more than the workman is a heaven-born but down- 
trodden artist. They are both, let us say, honest men trying to do their allotted work, and some 
af them do it exceedingly well. All good architects value a good workman ; the unsympathetic 
attitude of architects is wholly imaginary, and the phrase “ the untravelled workman " which 
Mr. Phillipps imputes to me, was, if T recollect anght, the invention of a somewhat intemperate 
champion of the Art-master, and | am not conscious of ever having used it at all, Mr. Philipps 
makes a distinction between“ creative construction“ and “ imitative construction ” ; the first he 
identifies with Gothic architecture, the second with Classic. Surely this begs the whole question; 
this distinction, which is to be the key to the architecture of the future, is only a repetition 
of the outeries of Ruskin. Nobody, no practismg artist at any rate, ever thought about such 
things before his time. ‘The idea is of purely literary origin, tt has no justification in history ; on 
the eontrary, it makes the serious error of overlooking the work of tradition in both medieval 
and Classical architecture, that slow and almost unconscious moulding of architectural forms 
from generation to generation. Tt is an idea that has arisen from the habit of regardmg the details 
of architecture as architecture itself, of concentrating attention on words rather than on language. 
Nor, a3 a student of the history of architecture is one m the least disposed to aceopt the asser- 
tion that the architect is the fons ef origo malorwm in architecture, and that he is so by reason 
of his trained ability, for that is what the charge amounts to. The more closely one studies 
certain contemporary criticism of the arts, the more convimeed one 1s that it is inspired by the 
dietum of the celebrated “ Capalility Brown,” that “ knowledge hampers origmality.” Mr, 
Phillippe says that in medi#val luilding there was not “a sion of a dictate. automatically de- 
livered and passively accepted,” but he has himself to admit that in more “ important opera- 
tions "* the work would he “ supervised by some craftsman of more than local repute.” Tndeed. 
unless human nature was different in kind in medi#val times from what it has been both before 
and since, building operations could only have resulted in Towers of Babel, unless there was 
somebody in control whose dictates were both delivered and accepted. That he was not equipped 
as a modern architect we are all agreed, but that he was a person of superior knowledge in contro! 
of the workmen is also certain, and this knocks on the head the engaging theory of the workman 
and his own sweet will, We have to get back to the facts, and I have dealt at some length with 
this criticism of modern architecture because Mr. Mareh Phillipps writes so well that some 
danger to the right understanding of the art lurks in his well-turned sentences. The views 
that he advances are, [ think, off the track of history. No sertous advance is to be made by 
turning our back on the immediate past, or blinking the facts of the present and trying to jump 
the centuries. ‘This idea that the hope of architecture hes m the untrammelled (not untravelled) 
genius of the British workman is the merest ignis fatuus. Anyone who has first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the con dition of modern building, with the methods of modern construction, with 
the qualifications of the modern builder and the temper of the modern employer, knows that 
the suggestions of our critics are impossible in practice, and that even if they were possible the 
result would probably be an exaggerated version of the efforts of the spectlative builder. The 
man of genius who first made popular this delightful dream of medimval art had the excellent 
sense to eall his message “ news from nowhere.” Morris's theory of architecture was just the 
expression of his own temperament, and the logical corollary of his personal conception of archi- 
tecture as the drudge and vehicle of decoration on the one hand, and of practical necessity on the 
other. This view is constantly reappearing im modern criticism, but 1 would remind our eritics 
that architecture is the greatest of the plastic arts, and that it is not its function to sit at the feet 
either of the ornamentalist or of the engineer. I do not think that architects are seriously 
alarmed as to the future of their art. They will agree heartily with Mr. Phillipps in his search 
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for simplicity and sincerity of statement. Where they will entirely decline to follow him is in 
his subordination of architecture to the ignorance and incompetence of “ average labour "— 
(the phrase is Mr. Phillipps’, not mine). 

So far I have endeavoured to put before vou what I may call external criticizms of archi- 
tecture. We cannot entirely disregard them because they are widely read by the general public, 
and as they are usually stated in excellent English, they may have a far-reaching and unfortunate 
influence, against which we have to be constantly on our guard. The difficulties in which the 
art was landed by the unbalanced eloquence of a great writer in the last century are a matter 
of common knowledge. 

Now let us consider the art from our own point of view. Anyone who has studied history 
knows how slow and gradual has been the growth of architecture, by centuries in medimval 
times, by half-centuries from the dawn of the Renaissance down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. These advances, too, have been made not by deliberate intention, but almost on 
compulsion, in order to meet the changing needs of a constantly expanding civilisation. Looking 
hack on the past we can trace the successive steps, we can show the development of construction 
and the gradual perfecting of technique, and we can follow more obscurely the trend of artistic 
thought, the gradual consolidation of those impulses which lie at the back of vital movement 
in the arts. The road is unbroken—where we miss it, there is no hiatus in fact, but only in our 
knowledge of the facts, and if there is one thing more certain in history than another, it is that 
of all the arts architecture is the most steady and consistent mover. The idea of the Futurists 
that architeeture will advance by being turned upside down is not worth the consideration of 
serious students, 

On the other hand, the arts do not stand still, architecture least of all, because it is pssen- 
tially a practical art. Fresh problems present themselves in planning, provision has to be 
made for the ever-widening range of' applied mechanical science, new methods of construction 
have to he considered, the practice of architecture becomes more difficult every year, and the 
modern architect has to deal with a range Of subjects which would have paralysed his grand- 
father. The question we have to consider is how far these changed conditions are likely to 
affect design, and how we architects should set our course if we do not wish to drift on to the 
quicksands of futile experiment. It has sometimes been suggested that the future of archi- 
tecture les im a resolute rejection of all the accepted forms of architectural expression. What 
we are to do after this 1am not quite clear, because some of our erities tell us that we should 
leave our steelwork and our reinforced concrete just as it is, and others want us to spin new 
forms out of our inner consciousness, Our o fities ure so dreadfully impatient, architects may 
well say, like the unfortunate debtor, “ Have patience with me and I will pay thee all." But 
that is just what we are not allowed to do, because our public is never quite sure whether we 
are the enemy of society, or the Deus ex machina who can resolve every conceivable difficulty. 
The past fifty yoars have seen some desperate endeavours to invent something new, experiments 
in various styles in the past, and experiments in what is fondly believed to have no relation 
to the past. I think it ts time we gave up these conscious and artificial ittempts at originality 
and let it find itself. Where our critics go wrong is in demanding a new language when they 
ought to he demandmg new ideas, ‘The old language will do very well if we are masters of it 
und have the brains to use it to the full, ; 

: Meanwhile history has been making itself, and miking itself in w tather.eurious way. If 
we go back to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, we find that the orthodox Classic of 
the older school had dwindled away to dullness and deerepitude the \Gothie: pevivalizis: kad 
broken loose in all directions and afterware mea P se ts 8 reviva ists had 
. Vand alterwards lost their clue, having condensed into some thirty 


years all the variations of an art that had taken five centuries to run its course, The more 
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original among these men had for years been feeling their way out with tentative excursions 
into the Renaissance : Nesfield at Kinmel, Devey in many a picturesque country house, Norman 
Shaw, who with all his genins in design reached his Classic too late in his career, and close on the 
heels of these came men who Lam glad to say are still with us, and who won their spurs when 
some of us were still in our articles. Meanwhile a generation has grown up no longer content 
with odds and ends of detail, however picturesque, but anxious to get to the heart of things, 
and to grasp the informing spirit of Neo-Classie architecture. The technique of the art in its 
widest sense, not only in the nuances of detail, but mm the larger aspects of planning and com- 
position, rhythm and proportion, has received in recent years a study and attention such as 
had not been given to it since the days of Cockerell, and we have now before us versions of Neo- 
Classic which deserve to be taken seriously, and out of which, I believe, may ultimately develop 
that standard manner which is essential to the appearance of any such vernacular art as existed 
in civilised Europe in the first half of the eighteenth century. I think all close observers of 
modern architecture will admit this real advance, and this gradual rapprochement, as [ have to 
call it, of the ablest designers that we have. It exists so far in a common point of view rather 
than in an identical manner: because we have varying versions of Classic all worth taking 
seriously—the attempt to pick up the thread of Cockerell’s tradition—a possibly somewhat 
dangerous loaning towards the fashion of our colleagues in France—and the more sober manner 
lmsed on our own Classic of the earlior part of the eighteenth century. That any one of these 
should sweep the field entirely is neither to be expected nor to be desired. Such a result would 
he alien to the genius of our race for individualism, and its robust dishke of pedantry. 

Nor would it be a complete synthesis of all the factors in the case, for ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture has yet to be taken into account, Our English clergy still cling to Pugin’s totally un- 
historical claim that Gothic is the only possible form of religious architecture, and, Classical 
churches being ruled out of court, our architects have to persevere with Neo-Gothic. Let me 
aay at once that some of them design in it with great ability, and that, so far as my observation 
goes, the architects of this country are the only ones who have got within range of the subtle 
and elusive spirit of mediaval art, so far as it is possible for anyone to do so, Then, too, there 
is that Byzantine strain which found such wonderful expression in Bentley's church at Weat- 
minster, Tts influence is less marked than it was, but it has been a valuable factor in the ad- 
vance of architecture, because in its austerity and reserve, in its feeling for surface ornament 
and the value of abstract form, it is akin in spirit to the purer forms of Classic art. All these 
olements the wise artist has to note, and, in spite of their different idioma, he may find a certain 
bond of kinship in their constant effort after simplicity of statement, and even the most ardent 
classicist may learn a lesson from the elasticity and resourcefulness of Gothic. 

Let me say at once that I am not advocating the eclecticism that has done duty for design 
in the past. Every artist has to find his own personal method of expression, but the wider and 
deeper his range of study, the more flexible and the more assured will be his art. Craftsmanship 
in the sense of the dexterity af hand aequired by specialised work in one direction and on one 
material, is an admirable thing, but it is not architecture, nor does it represent the atm and ideal 
of an architect In regard to his art. 

The only effective source of development in architectural form must be new conditions of 
building, and this will be very different from that new and original style for which our critics 
hauker. ‘The fashion of ornament may change, but the problem of architecture does not lie 
with ornament, and the epoch-making discoveries in the art have arisen from practical necessities 
handled in. the most direct and even nncompromising manner. Witness the Colosseum and 
the dome of the Pantheon. ‘The designers of these great buildmgs did not trouble their heads 
about inventing fresh detail; what they found to hand was good enough for them. Where 
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the Roman architect was so great, greater even than the Greek, was in the masterly handling 
of a great conception, in that power of bringing the mind to play on the actual fucts. The 
\merican skyscraper is also an example of a new form arising from new necessities, though 
the solutions have not always heen happy, becanse the essential elements of tower design have 
been forgotten, It comes, | think, to this, that although new architectural forms in the sense 
of new outlines, new groups and masses will naturally develop out of the changing problems of 
civilisation, no necessity arises for anxious effort to change the ordinary vocabulary of archi- 
tecture. Perhaps of all futile experiments in originality the competition for a new French 
order to glorify Louis XIV. was the most gratnitons and the most ridiculous. 

The question still retains how we are to deal with inventions such as reinforced concrete 
when used for the exteriors of buildings. Are we to adhere to the shibboleth of the Gothic 
revival, and show our construction naked and unashamed, and are we to suppose that our 
esthetic sense will alter so materially that we shall presently find pleasure in ranges of openings 
supported and separated by the thinnest piers to which the encineer can reduce our points of 
support?) What may happen to our esthetic sense in the future no one can Say in view of the 
chronic assaults made on the sanity of the public. The only evidence is what has happened 
m the past, and that evidence shows that though from time to time there have been eeecentric 
aberrations, the orbit of taste has ranged between fairly determinable points, and those points 
have not included such skeleton lmilding as is of the essence of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. Tf, as I ineline to think, our dislike of it springs from some deeper instinct than mere 
unwillingness to change, we must reserve our freedom to use inventions such as reinforeed con- 
nrete as mere instruments of building in the same manner as we use steo! construction, or as the 
Romans used their system of brick ribs and arches. I see no reason why, m dealing with this 
jad similar methods, we should not avail ourselves of all the weapons in our armoury, trans- 
lating our construction into such forms as will best express the central conception of our design. 
In other words, we are not compelled to subordinate our design to the instruments we employ. 
There is always a touch of the aristocrat about the mistress Art. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from the considerations 1 have endeavoured to put before 
you? What is it we should aim at, and how far are we likely to realise our aims ® 

We have to accept the fact that we are at the end of 150 years of eclecticism, ‘The last 
genuine tradition died with Chambers. His suceessors carried on his manner, but other ele- 
ments had come into play, the Romantic movement on the one hand, and the age of archwology 
on the other. Architeeture, most unfortunately, came within the literary net, and it has not 
vetescaped it. Hitherto—that 13, till the latter part of the eighteenth century—architecis had 
studied old work dssiuousty, but it was with the object of perfecting their technique. ‘The 
archwologists have worked with quite different objects, and though they have done invaluable 
work in extending and correcting our knowledge of the past, their labours have had the curious 
result of placing architecture on the wrong issue, and of reducing architects from timp to time 
to a state bordering on imbecility from the very profusion of the details at their disposal—a 
fact that will need attention in the conduct of the new British School at Rome. From this 
state of things I think we are emerging ; the limits and the relation to each other of architecture 
and archmology are becoming clearer, and the conviction has been steadily growing in the mind 
of architects that details are but the outside of the cup and platter, and that their value Is COn- 
ditional on the use that is made of them. ‘This is the first step towards the reorganisation of 
architecture and its recovery from the chaos of the nineteenth century. 

We cannot escape the difficulty of modern architecture, that we are offered too wide a 
choice, that there are too many wells to draw from in the interminable issues of photographs 
and illustrations, and also that there are top many fashions set by irresponsible people. The 
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temptation to vield should be met if our architecture is to be robust; and the way to meet it 
is to shape differently at the problem of design, to search for the idea, and let the form develop 
out of it. A master idea carries with it its own expression, and, to a mind well stored with the 
lunquage of architecture, the form follows the idea so closely as to be almost inseparalle from It. 

I am not going to attempt any prophecy as to the future of architecture in this country. 
My own view is that genuine progress is likely to be made only along lines already laid down, ~ 
by the skilful use of opportunities as they occur in plan and construction, and by the watehful 
care of all elements in désign that pull the same way, namely, in the direction of strength, refine- 
ment, and sincerity of statement. Our French colleagues, I am told, depreeate our ventures 
in monumental Classic, and would urge us to follow the models of Late Gothic or even of Jacobean 
architecture. J can only suppose that these gentlemen are unacquainted with the work of Wren 
and Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and Chambers. In the work of all these men there is latent 
w tradition, still unexhausted, still capable of development and application to the problems of 
modern architecture; and this question of tradition is of the first importance. We ourselye 
are, I believe, slowly moving towards the only possible standpomt in gradually concentrating 
on the tradition of English architecture of the eighteenth century, and our French critics seem 
to me to have shown little wisdom in deserting the splendid legucy of the Gabriel. What can 
he done by working on the lines of national architecture has been shown in some of the building= 
of that accomplished architect, Ludwig Hoffmann, of Berlin ; perhaps a little over-accentuated, 
a little over-strenuous, but, as far as I understand it, stamped with the genuine impress of the 
traditional architecture of the German States. | 

Our course then is clear. We are not to be rushed by the outeries of our eritics, or moved 
to hurry by frantic attacks on architects, made sometimes for reasons quite unconnected with 
architecture. We should pursue our steady way, strong im our knowledge of the past and m 
our faith in the future, and in that enthusiasm which 1 the privilege of creative artists. For 
this kinship of artists should be the real bond of union between architects, the source of that 
honourable fellowship, without which individual efforts must too often fail, And im coneluding 
my remarks [ would urge the value, and indeed the necessity, of this esprif de corps. The career 
of an architect is by no means an easy one. Unforeseen difieulties may arte in Ins way, and 
he may need that helping hand which, I hope, will never be refused by his colleagues. In all 
such eases we should stand by our brethren. Moreover, there are intricate aud difficult ques- 
tions to be determined by the profession in the near future, one in particular which has blocked 
ihe way for a generation and which has for years recerved the anxious consideration of successive 
Councils of this Institute. Ihave every hope that at a near date your Council will be ima position 
to offer you its considered suggestions for the solution of that question, I will only remind you 
that such questions can only be settled by pullmg together. You will recollect Esop’s fable 
of the bundle of sticks. It is not to be supposed that any method can be devised which will 
be wholly acceptable to everybody. But when the solution to which I refer is suggested to 
you, I feel sure that this esprit de corps will have the full ceope and bearing that it should have 
in a great profession auch as ours, and thot we shall not trust m viin to this same honourable 
sense of fellowship. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Tut Ricut Hox. LORD MILNER, G.C.B., in 
proposing a vote of thanks, said : The task has been 
entrusted to me of moving « vote of thanks to Mr, 
Blomfield for the address which we have just 
listened to. I feel myself ina very delicate position, 
and in the few sentences which I shall venture to 
address to vou I am conscious that | shall be 
treading among pitialls. It is no small under- 
taking to comment, even in the most cursory 
manner, upon an address so full of controversial 
points, and to comment upon it before an audience 
of experts when one is oneself an unskilled layman, 
Fortunately for me, Mr. Blomfield’s remarks have 
covered so wide uw field, that there is a great deal 
in them which may be referred to without touching 
upon controversial questions in architecture. As 
I listened to him, 1 could not help admiring the 
fact that his lifelong devotion to architecture ha» 
hot prevented him from cultivating some other 
arts—perhape all, but certainly the art of literary 
expression, He was rather hard, I thought—rather 
parmeidal | might almost say—in hia remarks 
about literary men, for if there really were as 
much antagonism ashe seemed to suggest between 
literary epigram and architecture, I can only say 
that, after my experience to-night, I should begin 
to lose the immense faith which I have hitherto 
felt in him as an architect. I think we must all 
have been struck by, and admired, the lucidity. 
the conciseness, the verve with which he expressed 
his strong opinions, not without a certain spice of 
Pugnacity. I could believe it, if some one were to 
tell me that in the course of his strenuous life he 
hid been engaged in a good many controversies, 
I aim sure that if he has been—of course, [ know 
nothing about these things—but if he should 
lappen to have been, while he has given many a 
doughty blow, he has always fought without a 
touch of acrimony, and that in all the contro- 
VOCreies which he hax t raged in he has always 
been animated by the highest conceptions of his 
art, and has always fought, if 1 may BAY #0, 
primarily for its honour and glory, I do not think 
anyone who has had the pleasure of listening to 
him to-night can feel any doubt on that subject. 
Therefore, 1 can well believe that it is not only 
for his own freat achievementaas an artist, but also 
for his great belief in the Mistress Art, his yreat 
loyalty to it, and for that spirit of good fellowship 
with other artists on which he dwelt so eloquently 
at the end of his remarks—I am sure that for all 
these reasons he enjoys, and justly enjoys, the 
esteem, and the aflection of all those who are 
engaped In the same labours as himself. Ladies 
and gentlemen, any man who does good service 
to architecture does great service to the State. 
Of all the arts, this is perhaps the one which has 
the widest range of ‘nfiusnen, und the welfare of 


which is of the most vital importance to the great 
body of the community. We may—l am raid 
many of us do—pass through life untouched by 
the other arta, except possibly music, although 
I know many people who are untouched even by 
that—but it is impossible to escape from architec- 
ture. Consciously or unconsciously, the Mistress 
Art has got us all in her grip. Whether the ex- 
perience is elevating or depressing, pleasant or 
painful, we are always exposed to her influence. 
And for that reason I aay that anything which is 
calculated to raise the level of architecture, to 
keep up its highest traditions, and possibly some 
day to bring us back to something like an accepted 
standard, is of the greatest importance to the 
whole community. I often wish that we had in 
this country something like what the Romans had, 
Imeanmdiles, Ido not wish to suggest that mere 
bureaucrats should be put into a position to re- 
press the individuality ot artists ; far be any such 
idea from me; but I do feel that the public is en- 
titled to some protection, and certainly I should 
think that any wise Government, if it did adopt the 
idea—which | do not know is a bad one—of esta- 
blishing a Ministry of Fine Arts, would du go not 
with the idea of controlling art, but, on the con- 
trary, of giving art some voice in controlling the 
vagaries of pure commercialism, and so of assist- 
ing, as say, to protect the public. I do not wish 
to detain you too long, but there is one humble 
illustration of my meaning which I may just give 
you, Ido not know if any of you have atudied the 
recent numbers of Country Life, A very interesting 
discussion has been going on in the columns of that 
journal about the proposal, with |\which we are 
threatened, forthe erection of 120,000 cottages all 
over England by the State. Iam an enthusiastic 
supporter of the movement for an increase in the 
number of cottages, for I do not think there is any 
one social reform more greatly needed, Living in 
the country myself, that is brought home to me 

everyday. But there comes in my wish for mdiles, 

for some sort of public control, because, as has been 

well pointed out in the columns of Country Life, it is 

too terrible to contemplate the possibility that, in 

the name of economy, this country should be en- 

dowed with 120,000 yellow brick boxes with alate 

lids. There is a real danger of something very 
terrible happening to the beautiful English country ~ 
side, if weare to have an enormous multiplication 

of small cheap buildings without any sort of public 
control, I for my part am prepared to goa long 
way inthis matter. I know there is a necess ity for 
these buildings, I know the importance of economy, 

but, speaking as a political economist. I think it 

would be worth the while of this wealthy country 

to spend 30 per cent., or even 50 per cent, more on 

these erections—if they are to be erected with public 
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money—in order to prevent the English country- 
4ide from being studded all over with a vast 


number of small, unsightly, and unsuitable build- 
apart entirely from every other 


ings. Because, ' 
consideration, I think that the beauty of the 
English country, which is partly due to the ex- 
traordinary charm of its old mansions and old 
cottages, and which is, perhaps, unique in the 
world, is an invaluable national possession ; and 
a few millions spent on the preservation of it 
would be—putting it on the very lowest ground— 
an admirable investment, I have ventured to 
take that very humble illustration of my meaning 
because, expecially before this audience, I should 
not like to attempt any high flights in the way of 
architectural suggestion: In what 1 have said | 
am sure Tam on very safe ground. Ladies and 
gentlemen, | feel confident you will cordiallysupport 
me in the propoual to give a very hearty vote of 
thanks to my Eisai Mr, Blomfield for a iad st 
interesting and suggestive; a paper which, 1 am 
sure, will command the highert te sect from his 
fellow artists, but which was also full of charm 
for the least expert of his hearers. _ 
Mr. CYRIL COBB, Chairman of the London 
County Council, in Bab anne the motion, said : 
lt gives me the greatest | sssible pleasure to second 
the vote of thanks which has heen moved so ably 
by Lord Milner. it i 
nection with your President, because he has been 
ahle to be of very considerable service to the 
Council ii a matter in which, indeed, it seems to me, 
the London County Council is acting somewhat in 
the position of those wdiles which were referred to 
by Lord Milner, And Tam very glad that should 
he so, because we were enabled to have the presence 
of your President to assist us in a very difficult and 
intricate piece of work in connection with the settle- 
ment of what was to be done with the approach to 
the Mall and the Charing Cross Improvement, And 
T mav say here—and this is my principal reason and 
Seraioall pleasure in seconding this resolution to- 
night—that 1 am quite sure of this, that if your 
President had not been o distinguished architect 
he would have been 4 distinguished diplomatist : 
he had the most varying and conflicting interests 
to reconcile on that particular occasion. I believe 
that those varying and conflicting Interests have 
heen reconciled, and that by his co-operation and 
by the help he gave us as the Authority for 
London, we shall eventually reach 4 solution which 
will be to the advantage of London from the archi- 
tectural point of view, and which will give the 
greatest possible Haenns to the oe sy 
rincipally engaged in bringing te 4 conclusion Phin 
Ades rit saa ot work.” That we, and London, 
will owe to your President. eyecare ph he rash 
the greatest pleasure to seco is resolution 
a very eee vote of thanks to your President, 
which has been go ably moved by Lord Milner. 


1 have been brought into con- 


Lorp MILNER then put the vote, and it was 
carried. by acclamation. 

Tue PRESIDENT, in responding, said: I have 
listened to the speeches of the proposer and 
seconder with a good deal of interest, and find that 
I am represented in somewhat different lights. 
Lord Milner, himself a first-class fighting man, was 

ood enough to suggest that I was a humble per- 
ormer in that direction. On the other hand, Me. 
Cobb said I was a first-class diplomatist. They 
are both most excellent things to As a matter 
of fact, Lam a man of peace, inclined to steer a 
middle course between the two. But those 
speeches touched on some extraordinarily in- 
teresting things. Lord Milner that we 
should have wdiles. As far as I recollect what an 
wdile was—though it is going rather far back in 
my memory—an @dile was a man who saw that 
the thing was done in the right way, and that no 
outrage on the public taste was perpetrated. And 
we haveseveral meritorious bodies trying to do that 
at the present moment, though, I fear, none of 
them with complete success, [ am not going to 
offer any opinion on the very difficult question of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts; that is undoubtedly be- 
coming a burning question which will arobably 
have to be thrashed out in the very near future— 
whether for or against, | am not in a position to say. 
In any case it will have to be seriously considered, 
Leord Milner touched also on those 120,000 cottages. 
We come to this conundrum ;: either we are to have 
reasonable cottages which will not be a horror in 
the neighbourhood, or they will have to bw built 
within this figure, which appears to be the standard 
figure, of £110, which architects in practice know 
to be perfectly ridiculous ; and the sooner some of 
theae absurd ideas which are acattered about before 
the public are put right, the better. Lord Milner 
was good enough to say some very kind things, and 
to refer to my enthusiasm. It is the enthnsiasni 
of us all; all the members of the Council with 
whom I have the pleasure and honour to work 
are anxious to do the best for architecture, and our 
object, to use Lord Milner’s own words, i to 
raise the standard of architecture and keep it up to 
its highest tradition. That is the object of all 
serious architects, and I think it will be found that 
that is the object of this Institute. We have for 
years been trying to do something of this sort, to 
discriminate between the totally unqualified person 
and the qualified person, and to keep up 6 reason- 
able standard of attainment for anybody who will 
practise architecture, And I hope that proposals 
will be put before ie by your Council in the very 
neat future, and that you will give them the most 
candid and impartial consideration, and that out 
of the years of effort and trouble will come a really 
permanent solution of this most difficult question, 
nimely, how we are to keep up the great traditions 
of architecture in this country. 


t 
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THE OLD PAINTED GLASS IN THE PARISH CHURCHES OF YORK, 
F| By Groner Bunson [4.). 
Read before the York and Yorkshire Architectural Saclety. 24th January 1943. 
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and, moreover, the besieging of the city in 1644, 
when it suffered from bullets and cannon balls, 
we cannot see the glasa in its pristine beauty, In 
spite of all these drawbacks much of the York glass 
is well preserved, mainly owing to restoration, in 
which process some of 1t has suffered. / 

In other cases fragments have been leaded 
together in an indiscriminate manner, producing 
a confused mass of coloured glass, and making it 
dificult to trace the significance of the original 
design. For all that, we are glad the fragments 
have heen preserved, for with much ingenuity the 
subject can sometimes be made out. ; 

In our time, books, illustrations, and pictures 
are very commoa, but in medieval days manu- 
scripts were scarce, and pictures scarcer still. 
The Church, by its use of pamted rlass, did a great 
educational ai gk anid 8 Raa eck were 
brought vividly before the people by & ing re- 
presented with the emblems of their martyrdom, 
and with the chief events in their lives in picture. 
The carrying out of works of mercy was also 
portrayed and reminded all who ya on them 
of their duty to their less-favoured brethren. 


‘The principal figures or of ety occupy the: 


upper part of the window, with the chief figure 
a seine: in the centre; underneath, a Latin in- 
scription, occasionally with date, crosses the 
window. Below are other subjects, with the 
donor, his wife, and family, 

Aut Sarsts’, North STREET. 

The Church of All Saints, North Street, is justly 
renowned for its old glass, which is contained in 
three-light windows. ‘The earliest is at the east end 
of the aisles, and te to have beet made during 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century. : 

The south aisle Heder has ee the quarry glazing 
two rows of single figures under canopies. here 
is o& space bakin ‘them and the border. The 
upper row shows the Crucifixion and St. Mary and 
St. John. Below, the REY in the Garden is 
depicted, and on either side 18 a figure of a female 
kneeling. The central border heraldic, pedis: 
triple-towered castles alternating with cover 
cups, in allusion to Queen Eleanor, to whom King 
Bdward L. erected the well-known beautiful crosses 
where his Queen's a y rested " its funeral march. 

Similarly, single figures under cgnopies are In 
windows we St. Denis and at St. Martin's, Mickle- 

ate, where there is also a “ Crucifixion " window 
illed with single figures under canopies. 

The north ele Saar ut oe has Broupe 
of figures under the canopies. ‘The lower ones Ar” 
under short canopies, hae. the upper ones have tall 
gabled and tabernacled canopies, The subjects of 
the figure groups are the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Adoration, Crucifixion, Resurrection, | i the 
Coronation of the Blessed Vie. The three 
quatrefoils contain figures :—St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, St. George of England, both of whom are 


‘the fourteenth century, 


depicted slaying dragons, and St. Mary, who is 
crowned as the Queen of Heaven, The central 
border and the chequey ornament of the canopy 
shafting is similar to the south aisle window. The 
wame ornament is at St, Martin's. 
Richard Rolle, who lived during the first half of 
wrote a poem called 
“ The Prick of Conscience,” in which he describes 
the last fifteen days. It was a popular piece of 
literature, and as there were no printing presses, 
his account of the last fifteen days was published 
with coloured illustrations in glass, m order that the 
citizens of York might become better acquainted 
withit. For four and a half centuries it has been 
there to tell the story, but I have no doubt there 
are many who have not even heard of this window 
at All Saints’ ! . 
pn pa be has ig — nm sea ae the 
earher windows, disappears, for the canopy shalting 
is brought to the edge of the light. The shafting 
18 wadenied and kiss it is introduced a on con- 
taining a figure; this becomes an importantteature 
in the later York shafting. Along the base of the 
window are kneeling figures of the donor, hia wife, 
and seven children. Above, the subjects com- 
mence with the western panel. Under each of the 
fifteen pictures are two lines (some mutilated) in 
English, taken from the poem -— 
(The firat day, forty) cubetes (certain 
The sea shall) rise up (abown every mountain.) 
The second day, the aea shall be 
So low as all men shall it see. 
The third day, it shall be plain 
And stand o« it was ognin, 
(The fourth day,) fishes shall ma(ke a roaring 
That it shall be hideous) to man's (hearing.) 
The fifth day, the sea shall born 
And all the waters that may ron. 
The si(xth day,) shall (pring on) trees 
(Bloody dew) drops (which shall show on) bees. 
‘The seventh day, honses will fall 
Castles and towers and every wall. 
es ‘The eighth day, the rocks and stones 
‘Shall burn together all at anes. 
(‘The ninth) day, (a great) earth din (will be 
Generjally in overy (country.) 
The tenth day, for (to neven) 
Earth shall be plain and oven. 
The eleventh day, shall men come out 
Of their holes and weed about, 
The twelfth day, «hall dead men's bones 
Be set together and rise all their own, 
The thirteenth day, ahould all 
Stars from the heaven fall 
The fourteenth day, all that lives then 
Shall die, both child, man and worn. 
The fifteenth day, you shall betide 


The world shall burn on every «ile, 


The twelfth and thirteenth days have been 
transposed in the window. The two quatrefoils 
depict St. Peter at the gate of heaven welcoming 
ihe blessed, and Satan receiving the wicked into 
hell. | 
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The remainder of the painted windows have fine 
lofty octagonal galleried, gabled, and pinnacled 
canopies, with figures looking out from the 
balconies. These elaborate canopies are stp- 

rted by buttresses, some having a niche with 
figure. ‘The central canopy differs by having a 
spire supported by rich arcaded flying buttresses. 
the canopies and shafting are white enriched with 
yellow, the former are usually on 
alternate ted or hloe backgrounds. 
The subject panels have diapered or 
leafy pattern backgrounds in alter- 
nate colours of blue and red. 

The Acts of Mercy are illustrated 
in a window in the north aisle. There 
are aix panels depicting the feeding 
of the aubnes mving drink to the 
thirsty, showing hospitality to the 
stranger, distributing clothing to the 
needy, visiting the sick at home and 
those im prison. Prison is represented 
by the stocks, in which three men 
are placed : a foot of each is further 
secured by an ankle iron attached to 
i cham formed of rectangular links . 
behind stands the gaoler with wand. 

In the window base the central 
panel showa the sun surrounded hy 
seven stara in a blue sky above a 
stinlit een. The eastern panel depicta 
the donor and his wile, both clothed 
in searlet, kneeling and utterine 
“Pray for us St... .” The other 
panel shows a Benedictine monk, 
habited, for artistic purposes, in blue, 
and praying from a book opened at 
the words (rendered) ~ §t. Cecilia. 
pray for ua: St. Lucy, pray for ws." 

The central light of the east window 
depicts st. Anne teaching the Blessed 
Virgin bo read (Fig. 2), with the 
Baptist (Fig. 1) and St, Christopher 
(Fig. 3) in the adjoining lights, The 
heures are under canopies (Fig. 1}. 

Below, the central! panel depicts 
the Trinity. The Father is seated or. 
a throne, and exhibits His Son on 
the Cross, with the Haly Spirit ii the 
form, of a Dove neat the howl of 
Christ. 

On the southern side is demeted 
Nicholas Blackburn, senior, Lord 
Mayor 1413 and 1429, and Margaret, hia wife. H 
egg ton fairs Wier Parco bearing 
the original is in latin Way Ge asians Sa 
only King bestow on us the ae ai Si ee and 
his wife's Sieve hicok” sf rat Be aici whilst 
signifying ee 1 ate ie y eon at the Worcs 
mouth, ate.” An in as now my lips, and my 
Es Pray for the souls of Nicholas ie et this effect 

fons Os OF Nicholas Blackburn, senior, 


iy 


(s Mor, 1973 


sometime Mayor of the City of York, and Margaret, 
his wife.” He died in 1432, and was buried im 
the Minster. | 

The northern panel depicts Nicholas Blackburn, 
junior, and his wife, Margaret (Fig. 4), probably the 
donors of the wmdow. 

The Incredulity of St. Thomas forms the sub- 
ject of a window in the north aisle. In the central 
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ight is Our Lord, and in the adjoining lights St, 
Thomas and St. Michael—the latter figore has been 
mutilated. 3 ) 

In the south aisle are ligures of St. William (the 
local Saint) and St. John the Evangelist, with ‘a 
quill pen and a clasped book, on which stands rm 
golden eagle holding in its beak an ink-horn. _ 

_ Another window depicts in the centre the Blessed 
Virgin, the Baptist in the eastern light, and Our 
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Lord appearing to a Bishop at Mass in the other 
light. 
i window is filled with interesting fragments, 
including a robe embroidered with a floral design 1 
which talbots are placed. 


Curren or St. Dents’, 

- The earliest glass in the York churches is pro- 
bably that having medallion subjects, and occupy- 
ing the centre of a three-light window at the church 
of St. Denis, It consista of a diapered ground 
overlaid with geometrical figures, consisting of a 

uare on edge alternating with a circle, the latter 
being filled with a subject. The upper one con- 
tains a number of figures, whilst in the lower 
medallion is a figure usefully employed in prevent- 
ing Satan coming out of his abode. re 

Three windows, each having three lights and 
thtee quatrefoils in the tracery, contain glass of 
the Edwardian period. The upper portion of each 
light depicts a Saint under a canopy ; the figure is 
on a red, blue, or a green diaper. The lower part 
of the window has on the diaper pte kneeling or 
small medallions, The quatrefoils have figures or 
smal] medallions incloaing heads. 

One window commemorates the Baptist; the 
central subject has been replaced by the * medal- 
lion * light, The othera depict St, John m the 
Wilderness and his decapitation. The canopy has 
an ogee arch with finial in an embattled parapet, 
within which rises a crocketed spire amuddst 
pinnacles. The niche is trefoiled, and rests on 
shafts having capitals, and is attached to lnttresses 
terminating in pinnacles. On either side of the 
“Wilderness ’ panel are bushes, the foliage of which 
crosses the canopy shafting ; the oak is represented 
on one side, and a heart-shaped leaved tree with 
bird on the other side. | — 

Another window forma a complete design m- 
tended for doubters of the Resurrection. It shows 
the unbelieving Thomas, convinced at last that 
Jesus had risen from the tomb, 5t. John the 
Evangelist is depicted in the eastern ai Under 
the figure of Jesus is shown the donor of the window 
praying “0 Lord, have mercy upon me.” The 
v edallion in the side lights contains the letter T. 
The canopy consists = a cinquefoiled ogee arch 
with ball flower enrichment, and crocketed and 
terminating in a foliaged finial. The canopy 
rests on narrow shafts within diagonal buttresses, 
The borders are heraldic, the central one having 
the lily of France alternating with the lion of 
England, whilst the side borders show castles inter- 
changed with covered cups. ; 

The third window is of aimnilas design, but has in 
the base a kneeling figure in each light, depicting 
the donor—who is in the act of presenting the 
window—and his wife and son. The central panel 
is diapered with roses, and the side one with bees. 

Figures ocenpy the quatrefoils, in the upper of 


which the Crucifixion is represented, and in the 
lower ones the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 

‘The central subject of the window is the Blessed 
Virgin with the Infant Jesus. In the eastern light, 
St. Margaret is shown bareheaded and without 
nimbus, and in the act of thrusting the end of a 
croziet into the mouth of a dragon. The figure m 
the western light has disap 1. The central 
horder has golden crowns on a blue ground, and 
the side borders have lions passant gardant. 

A five-light window with flowing tracery 13 4 
* Joase"" window. The figures, representing the 
ancestors of Qur Lord are in vesica-shaped 
panels. There are twenty mutilated panels. 

The east window is also of five lights, ut has 
rectilinear tracery, in which the two outer lights are 
grouped under a sub-arch, In the apex are four 
figures, two of which are of St, Chnstopher and 
St. James. There are two smaller figures in the 
apex of each sub-arch. Over the central light 
two angels are shown holding shields, one being that 
of Scrope of Masham. 

The window is filled with figures under canoptes, 
which are oetagonal and pinnacled, and rest on 
buttresses, which are niched and contain figures. 
The central light depicts the Crucifixion; into a 


cup flows a stream of blood from the leftarm. The 
adjoining lights, as usual, contain figures of the 


Virgin and St. John. The outer hghts depict 
Bishops, the southern one being St. Denis, the 
tron Saint of the Church, who is represented 
eadleas, but with nimbus, and holding in both 
hands a decapitated, mitred head, illustrating his 
martyrdom. The backgrounds to all the figures 
have bands across them. Below the Crucifixion 
is an inserted panel depicting a Coronation scene, 
The lower part of a four-lght window has three 
tiers of panels filled with fragments, amongst which 
are the following :—A. dragon in a chalice, the 
emblem of St. John ; on part of a cross, the head of 
Christ with the crown of thorns; three trumpeters 
with banners ; a man holding an owl; part of a 
mailed figure with vizor raised, and o bearded 
Pope between a woman and the devil. 
he tracery of a three-light window in the south 
aisle ia filled with the Heavenly Choir between 
angels censing, and while one man 1s playing and 
blowing an organ with hand bellows, another plays 
a barrel-shaped musical instrument. The central 
light depicts in a rayed oval St. Mary with triple 
crown, while in the apex the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented in the form of a Dove. The side lights have, 
under canopies, mutilated figures, one being 51. 
Barbara. 


St. Martin's, Coney STRERT. 
_A large five-light window at St. Martin's, Coney 
Street, is dated 1437. There are three subject 
panela im each light under a tabernacled canopy 
supported by niched buttresses which continue to 


the The niches are filled with figures of men, 
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lions, and eagles. The window depicts the life of 
St. Martin. He is shown by a large figure in the 
middle light, and is surrounded by re} resentations 
of incidents in hiscareer. These are his enthroni- 
sation as Bishop of Tours, his fase by a King, 
his serving St. Hilary, who is celebrating Masa ; 
raising a dead person to life : celebrating Mass 
when the Holy Hove descended on him ; receiving 
h young woman brought to him for punishment ; 
leading an army; lying ill in hed; dividing his 
coat with a beggar; encountering Satan: seein 
4 vision ; protecting a hare from the hounds : an 
lnstly his death. ; 

The two rows of panels in the base have in each 
panel the letters KS. intertwined within a twisted 
design of vine leaves. The panel under St, Martin 
contains a figure of the donor, Robert Semer, 
Vicar of the church. In the tracery are figures of 


angels, 

The lass in the clerestory over the north 
arcade has some beautiful figures. Commencing 
from the west are two figures of Archbishops. In 
the adjoining window are the four Doctors of the 
Church, viz. SS. Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
and Gregory. The subjects above depict the four 
Mujor Prophets suffering punishments, Daniel in 
the den of lions, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Isaiah 
sawn asunder. Along the base are figures kneeling. 
In the third window are the four Evangelists with 
their emblems and names below, and in the base 
are figures kneeling. The adjoining window con- 
tains a figure of St. Barbara, shown in the cloak 
with which ahe was miraculously covered when con- 
demned to pass nude through the city. Also 
figures of St. Catherine, St. Wilfrid, and St Denisa, 
The subject of the central lights of the easternmost 
window is the Annunciation, with figtires of the 
Archangel Gabriel and the Blessed Virgin; in the 
outer lights are St. Christopher and St. George. In 
the base are figures at praver. 

In the south aisle windows are figures of Our 
Lord, St. Barbara, and St. ( reorce + alse interesting 
fragments which include a number of heads, 


* or. Mantrex’s, Micknrcare, 


The life of St. Martin was also depicted in an 
earlier window at St, Martin's, Micklegate, but all 
that remains of this one shows St. Martin on horse- 
hack, dividing his cloak with a beguar in aceordance 
with the legend : “ One severe winter, while the 
army was at Amiens, St. Martin met at tho pute of 
that city « besear almost naked. and ready to die 
from the cold, St. Martin quickly drew his sword. 
and cutting his cloak in two, gave half to. the 
begear. In the night. it ia anid, Christ wearing the 
half cloak sepenres to St, Martin and said it was 
to Him that he had given it, and He acce ed this 
deed of charity.” The panel of St. Martin has heen 
inserted in the middle ight of the beautiful east 
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window in the south aisle, The adjoining lights 
have figures of the Blessed Virgin and St, John - 
the central subject was doubtless the Crucifixion, 
now replaced by St. Martin. . 

The figures are under gabled canopies surmounted 
by tall pinnacles, on either side of which is a Mer- 
chants’ mark, heing the letter N holding in the 
centre a bannered cross and with a star below the 
letter. Below the sr part of an mscription 
remains, signifying ** Pray for Nicholas,” but the 
stimmame has gone. The central border is heraldic, 
the three fleur-de-lis of France alternating with 
the three Plantagenet lions of England. The side 
borders have the vine vars “ 

Two of the quatrefoil lights have censing angels: 
the upper quatrefoil had probably Our Lot ke 
Majesty, but now contains modern glass. Each 
angel 1s knelt on one knee, and the way in which the 
angel is fitted into the quatrefoil is worth y of notice, 
The angel is ona red diapered background with a 
white rose on either side. 

A window in the north aisle has single figures 
under gabled canopies. The central one bias gone, 
but in the adjoining lights are figures of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Catheriné. The border con 
tams a Merchant's mark—a cross betonne con- 
tinued through u triangle, under which is-the letter 
R, which may be for a member of the Ros family. 

In the south aisle are figures of three female 
Sainta: 1. St; Mary of Egypt, illustrating her 
dwelling alone in the wilderness, her hair growing 
long enough to he a covering when her garments 
fell to pieces ; 2. St. Acnes, with the holy lamb at 
her side, The legend of this Virgin and marty 
is that “the Christiana huried her in the Vin 
Nomentana, and her tomb became their place of 
assembly for devotion, and there one day she ap- 
peared to them with a lamh by her side, and told 
them of her perfect happiness and Hlory; 3. St. 
Lucy is depicted with her neck pierced by a sword, 


_ the story of her martyrdom bemg that * finally a 


large fire having been kindled around her without 
harming her, a ‘Soldier pierced lier neck with «a 
sword that she died," 

In the adjoining light one of the brethren of the 
Order of St. Anthony is shown in a blue habit. and 
wearing the badge—a tau cross with bell under, 
The brethren had their hall on Peascholmie Green, 
It was a custom with the citizens, when a sow 
fed that “as fat aa an Anthony pig” became a 
proverb, ‘ks a 

one eae dake remarkable puinels 
Ne eee ate in yellow stain, Cne atlas 
the Betrayal of Christ by a kisa from Sida ee 
has come with a number of soldiers. The Saint, whe 
has but off the ear of the servant of the high nriest 
is returning his large sword into the scabbard, — 
é other is a marvellous conception of the 


each about 





THE OLD PAISTED 
combat between David and Goliath, and has below 
the following inscription :— 
“Fonda David dedit lapidem quo stringitur hostia. 
Virgo Lhe fucdit qua malo host obit.” 
which has been rendered in English : 
“ "Twas Daviel's sling sent forth the atone 
That laid Goliath low : 
A Virgin Mother bore the God 
Who slew our deadly for.” 
One window seems to have commemorated St 
Jolin the Baptist, a5 it panel exists Bshowinwe the 
Baptism arf Christ. 


“T, WOHN &. 


A complete window to the Baptist is at the 
church ot St. John the Kvangelist, Alicklegnte. 
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This fourteenth-century glass has been mutilated 
by heing thruat into a hifteenth-century window. 
A fizure of the Saint with disc bearing tne Larals 


GLASS IN THE PARISH 





CHURCHES OF YORK | 
of God occupies the central light. The adjoming 
lighte ilustrate the birth of St. John, bis baptism 
of Christ, King Herod's Feast, and the beheading 
of St. John outside a gateway with portcullis, 
Kach side canopy consists of a trefotled pointed 
arch under o gable, above which it is arcaded, and 
is set between buttresses maing into crocketed 
pinnacles. The central canopy is similar, but 
without the upper portion. 

The rectilinear tracery 18 filled with fourteenth- 
The first panel is mutilated, the 
second contains a figure of St. George in plate 
armour with tabard, bearing a recl cross on a silver 
cround. Hei wearing o basinet with camail for 
defending the throat and neck, hia visor is raised 
He is standing on a red dragon which he spears. 

The two nidcdle sanels clepict 
the Coronation of the Virgin; in 
one 18 the Virein crowned and 
sented, and in the other iw Our 
Lord enthroned and vine His 
Benediction, The next panel 
has been St. Christopher carry- 
ting the Infant Saviour: his Heirs 
und staif are in wavy water con- 
taming a fish which ia rismg 
to the surface. The end lich: 
depicts the Archangel St. Vichael 
with golden wings, and thrusting 
a crogier nto the mouth of a red 
dragon on which he is standing 
Undernenth the central 
lights are shields, one hearing 
the “HTS al the cit ¥ and the 
other that of Neville, 

The four-licht window (Fie. fh) 
aT the east enil | tlie north isle 
ite tte earliest class in the hase 
Mach compartment has husband 
om wife pravine, their names 
being inscribed below, and they 
are Richard Brievenhall and 
KRathenne hia wife: John Rand- 
man and Johanna his wife: 
Richard Toller and hia wife 
Isabella, and William Graften 
and Agnes his wife. The Tollers 
kneel before an altar with a 
priest Ollciating, whilkt the 
isralton Inscription has ine. 

The , vlass with 
Lracery COM Menora tes Sir 
Richard Yorke, who was Mayor 
of the Staple at Calais, and Lord 
Mayor of York inl469and 1482. 
and Member of Parliament for 
York, 


In the tracery are eight angela 


century olaas. 


i Vii 


renwiinin? 


Supporting shielis bearme the arms of the Mer- 


thants of the Wool Staple at Calais, the City of 
York, and Sir Richard WVorke: there are ala; 
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impaled shields showing his connection with the 
Darey, Mauleverer, and other families. Across 
the lowes part of the window Sir Richard Yorke is 
shown kneeling before an altar. He is in armour 
and tabard, bearing azure a salfire arent. The 
adjoining panel probably contained a figure of 
Lauly Yorke - it, how ever, contains 4 Tepresenta- 
tion of the Trinity (Fig. 6) as Our Father in Pity, 
The Father exhibits His hon on the Cross, whilst 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove is shown 
hear the crown of thorns, This is the usual! way 
of depicting the Trinity in the York churohes: 
The Over liehts show six 20n4 and four daughters 
cif eT Richard Yorke at prayer. a 

The large figures ut the top of the window have 
ni} canopies, The hvures re resented are the 
‘tinity, St. George (mutilated), the Crucifixion 
(mutilated), nel St. Christopher, 


Hoty Trerry, Gooprameare. 

An earlier window w ith sumilar hvures, bot under 
short canopies, is at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
inGoodramenate. Itisa five-light window (Fig. 7), 
und depicts St. George, St. Jolin the Ba ptist, the 
Holy Trinity, mts John the Evangelist. and §t. 
Christopher. The latter was the viant Offera. who 
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having carried the child Christ over a river was 
afterwards known as Christopher—so the legend 


says. 

Below the figures are subjects, three of which are 
extremely interesting, for they accord with the 
tractition that Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
was thrice married; Joachim being her third 
husband. Thetwoothera were Cleophas and Salomé. 
By Cleophas she had a danghter also called Mary. 
who became the wife of Alpheus and the mother of 
Thaddeus, Simon, James the Less, and Joseph 
Justus. By her second husband she had a daughter 
also named Mary, who married Zebedee, and 
beeame the mother of James the Great and St. 
John the Evangelist. All these children were, 
according to the tradition, cousins of Our Lord, and 
cpa ren of St. Anne, the mother of the 


Another panel shows St. Ursula holding 4 
harbed arrow: her cloak is open and covers a 
number of small figures, including a Pope, a King, 
and Virgins. The legend ts “ that on the return 
from Rome of Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins with Pope Cyriacus and her suitor Conon, 
King of Britain, they encountered at Cologne an 
army of pagan Huns, who slew the whole party 
except Ursula. Their King wished to marry 
Ursula, but on her refusal he raised his bow and 
shot her with an arrow.” 

‘As in the window at St. John’s, there is a second 
representation of the Trinity, but in this case the 
treatment is entirely different. There are three 
bearded persons crowned and seated. The crown 
of Christ is encircled by a wreath of thorns, and 
His undergarment, which shows drops of blood, 
is continued across the knees of the other two 
persons of the Trinity. The Blessed Virgin stands 
m front. 

There are shields at the top of the three middle 
lights, one being that of Kempe, who was Arch- 
bishop of York, and another that of the Bee im- 


: li . Kem 5 a. ; 
Pe fats dascripition crossea the five lights, and 
Jered in English “ Have mercy on the 

of John Walker, Rector. He caused to be 
made this house and window in the chancel of the 
Deity, without contention, in the year 1470. To 
Thy honour, 0 King.” pak, 

The two-light widow in the north aisle has 
vesira panels, two with representations of the 
Blessed Virgin, one as the Queen of Heaven ; there 
is also a figure of the Saint of York. ' 

The corresponding window In the south aisle 
depicts Bishop Paulinus and 5t. Olaf, King of Nor- 
way, to whom one of the York churches is dedi- 


Hh . 

There are shields of the Edwardian period, 
namely, the siecle ane lions of England, Provence 
(Eleanor, Queen of Henry III.}, and of the noble 
families of Ros, Vere, Percy, Mowbray, and 
Latimer. 
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Sr. Micuan., SPURRIERGATE, 
At this church the central lights of a four-light 


window are filled with white glass enriched with 
allow. There are eight panels filled with the 
Nine Choirs of Angels, comprising Cherubim, 
Seraphim, Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Powers, 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels, 

The subjects from the top are :—EHastern light: 
l. Three naked females, the central one with arms 
crossed, the lower parts of their bodies are amidst 
flames. 2. Three Kings, the central ane holding 
scales. 5, Three Kings in plate armour wit 
coronets around basinets, the central one with 
sword upright. 4. Three nae males with curly 
hair, and each wearing a skull-cap with a spike. 
Western light : 5. Three feathered angels standing, 
the outer: ones holding books, 6. Three winged 
females with the cross on their foreheads. 7. Three 
winged warriors in plate armour with camail and 
basinets, one with shield bearing a white rose. 
8. Archangel and angels, the middle one with 
trumpet. 

The central lights of the next two windows each 
contain eight ects of a Jesse or Genealogy ol 
Our Lord. It has been a beautiful window, having 
the figures set amidst a design formed of the leal 
and fruit of the Vine. The figures include St. Mary 
has Mi Infant Jesus, King David, and the Prophet 

tah. 
"A five-tight window has medallions with subjects 
in a neutral tint, of which one is of the Coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin, and another the Trinity as 
Our Father in Pity. There is a similar window m 
the corresponding aisle, The aisle windows at the 
east end have interesting fragments. 


St. Mary, CastTLecate. 


At St. Mary's, Castlegate, in the east window of 
the south aisle is a fine head of Our Lord (Fig. 8). 
There are under canopies single figures of St. John, 





Fro, §.—St. Mant, Casrinaste. 
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an Archbishop, and St, James. The lower part of 
the canopy shafting is gold with a black chequey 
pattern, which is common in York work of the 
early fourteenth century. Below are two crowned 
monograms, MR and JHC. | 

In the tracery is. shield with a Merchant's mark. 


Sr. Mary, Bisnornm., Jentor. 

In the tracery of a north aisle window at St. 
Mary's, Bishophill, Junior, is depicted the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin and St. Michael the Archangel 
weighing souls. 


St. Micuarr-ne-Berry. 

The east window at St. Michwel-le-Belfry has five 
lights with tall canopies. Amongst the subjects 
are the Annunciation, Nativity, and Resurrection. 
Under a double arcade are figures of St. Peter with 
a model of « church and the keys, and a Saint 
holding # clasped book. 

The four-light window in the north aisle has 
large figures of the patron Saint, St. Michael, bearing 
4 white cross on a red ground. He holds a sword 
behind his neck, and is ready to strike the dragon. 

é other figures are St. Christopher, St, Ursula, 
and the Blessed Virgin. 

The four panels in the base are considered by Dr. 
Ga pas to have been brought from the Netherlands, 
and to depict one of the deadly ains, that of adul- 
tery. There is represented a wedding by a Bishop, 
the anointing of the woman hy the bishop, another 
man embracing the woman, and the same Man in 
fetters being taken to prison. 

In the north aisle windows are ficures of Bt. 
Peter, St. Paul, St, John, St. Wilfrid, St. Hugh, 
St. William, St. George, and St. Christopher. — 


ST. Saviour's. 

The east window is of five lights with rectilinear 
tracery. Each light has contained three subjects 
under canopies. The canopy consists of three 
foliated arches, over the central one of which rises 
a short crocketed spire within an octagonal em- 
battled parapet, and over the side arches rise em- 
battled pinnacles with spirelets. Amongst the 
subjects are:—Nailing Jesus to the Cross, The 
Crucifixion, Taking down the Cross, Laying out the 
“ of Jesus for burial, The Resurrection (muti- 
lated), The doubting Thomas and Jesus and the 
Ascension. The other panels are fragmentary : in 
one Jesus is shown wearing the Crown of Thorns, 
and there is also a shield bearing the emblems of 
the Passion, 

In the tracery are figures (mutilated) and arch- 
angels with trumpets, 

The tracery in the east windows of the aisles 
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tains fragments with medallions encl i 


St. Heien’s. 

The west window, of four lights, has large figures 
(mutilated) under canopies. The canopy consists 
of a crocketed gable enclosing a trefoil and cin- 
quefoil. In the base are small figure panels, the 
central ones having a single figure under a can Dy. 
The northern one Pe two figures, and also a shield 
hearing the letters R.LE. The border has crowns 
alternating with interlaced panels. In that of the 
southern leht lions occur. 3 : 

In the north-west window is a figure wearing a 
wig and habited in a blue coat. | 

here are a few shields; a quartered one bears 
the arms of Perey and Lucy, 


St. CuTapenrr’s. 

In the windows are a number of shields. including 
that of the City of York. A figure of a man pouri 
liquid into re may be a fr t of | 
illustrating the miracle at the edding at Cw 
The window borders are made up of fragments. 


QUARRTEs, 

There are a number of diamond-shaped pieces of 
lass bearing devices : these are known as quarries, 
The late Rev. re i Rowe made drawings of a 
large number, At St. Martin's, Mickle te, ia to 
be found the White Boar of Richard ITT., and the 
same window has the * three white daisies Wing 
on a turf,” an emblem ie a to Lady Slarncae 
Countess of Richmond and mother of Henry VII, 
who defeated the owner of the “ White Boar" 
badge at Bosworth Field. On windows in other 
churches are depicted such curious and varied 
subjects as a wren playing « harp, a nutcracker 
playing a pipe, a cock crowing, a woodcock catching 
a fly, a crane, hawk, starling, noopine, ‘OO8e, parrot, 
green plover, peacock, Swan, and a nightingale or 
thrush playing a kind of violin. Another depicts 
a fallow Sone: There are many floral designs, 
which include the oak and its fruit. A floral 
cross with ribbon is interesting, as it contains a 

text in English when almost all weve in Latin, 


Ure 





In conclusion, attention has been called to a 
remarkable series of Glass paintings in the York 
churches which remind us o he time when art was 
loved for ita own sake. The windows are valuable 


for the light they throw on t¢ 
customs of miadin : 

essential part of the material available for historical 
research, and in this respect often furnish more 
useful information than the Mss. themselves. 


There is “et finer ae of this characteristic 
product of the art of the middle a to be found 
tert he Nar = ones 


_ REVIEWS. 


Indian Architecture: its Psychology, Struetwre, and 
History from the Firat Muhamimadan Ineasion to the 
present day, By E. &. Havell, duthor of “ Indian 
Scuipture and Painting,” “ The Ideals of Indian Art,” 
ic. With illustrations. do. Lond. 1918. 80s. moi. 
(John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.) 

It is on record that an Indimn official, exas- 
perated by views on construction expressed by an 
architect, propounded the following conundrum : 
“Why cannot these architects leave construction 
alone ¢”’ To this gentleman and to others who may 
share his perplexity, Mr. Havell's Indian Archi- 
tecture should come with less disappointment than 
to the student expecting from a perusal of the 
volume an extended knowledge of the building 
traditions of that country, For the author 1s of 
those to whom an architect is but a maker of paper 

tterns of pretty ornaments and features copied 
from those adorning the class of building m vogue 
at the moment, which shall serve as “ clothing or 
architectural garments "’ for the building upon 
which he is engaged. = ; 

There is something to be said in excuse for this 
misconception of an architect's aims, by the 
amateur of buildings whose knowledge of Western 
architecture has been chiefly gleaned from a per- 
functory study of our efforts in India, where our 
insistence upon one or the other of the recognised 
styles of architecture bas resulted in buildings un- 
suited alike to our requirements and to the climate. 
In so far as Mr. Havell’s book is directed agamst 
this evil his strictures are fully jusriieds ae un- 
happily his crusade is not against the “ Pa 
Patan " oer ee, but against shee only of whioh 
the origin is other than Indian. For the volume is 
frankly an apotheosis of the Hindu agp rvs and 
craftsman, expressed for the purpose of demon- 
strating that it is to these, and to these only, that 
we must look for improvement in our Indian 
buildings. i way novel. 





The suggestion is in no 
For the best part of half a century we have been 
working on the lines which Mr. Havell advocates, 
and have strewn India with buildings deliberately 
designed on native models, dmwn bY native 
draughtsmen in whom we have attempted to instil 
an interest und knowledge of native art, and built 
by native craftsmen whom we have encouraged to 
reproduce the works of their forefathers. Such 
buildings are plentifully scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of India, present for the 
most part, in addition to the ineptite of our 
estern buildings, a character of ches vul- 


‘ics h finds n through the 
varity which f expression even through the 
ore of noble matical. For the Indian styles 


have this in common with our Gothic that they 
must be interpreted not only by the scholar but 
by the artist if they are to be other than bizarre ; 


and designers 
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in India or elsewhere are 
not always either the one or the other. 

The volume is gracefully presented, and, aa a 
portfolio of 130 excellent reproductions of 

hotographs of beautiful and interesting Indian 
faianas: forms a welcome addition to any library. 
But the letterpress is stultified by a tedious insist- 
ence on the fallacy that the excellence to which 
Indian architecture attained in the pate was. ex- 
clusively the result of development from within, 
and that ita progress was rather in spite of than 
because of the foreign influences brought to bear 
uponit. To Buddhist origin and the genius of the 
Hindu craftamen, the author attributes all that is 
admirable in Indian buildings, and in his en- 
deavour to establish this conviction he has robbed 
his subject of the critical analysis which the title of 
his work infora. 

Mr. Havell seessymbolism in every form and orna- 
ment of an Indian building, and in his quest of the 
lotus petal and pipal leaf he has failed to detect the 
influences of increased knowledge of building mate- 
rials and consequent modifications of form of con- 
atruction. There is no dearth of symbolism in our 
own ceclesiastical buildings, but it was not symbol- 
iam which dictated the massive lines of our Nor- 
man churches or the delicate grace of our later 
Gothic work. 

The student of Indian Architecture will do well 
to remember the limitation under which the old 
Hindu builders laboured, and to trace the develop- 
ment of their methods from the bamboo, mud, and 
timber structures from which they evelved into 
expreasions carved out of the solid rock and thence 
into structures of masonry, rich in Rent expedient 
that could be devised to replace the arch, but lack- 
ing the outlines and forms which « truthful and un- 
prejudiced employment of masonry and brickwork 
must dictate. 

It is ingenious of the author to deduce from the 
symbolic aura, applied decoratively to carved 
heads of Buddha, evidences of the knowledge 
amongst Hindu builders of the arch as a structural 
feature, but his explanation that they deliberately 
rejected this form of construction on account of the 
facilities afforded by their country for the employ- 
ment of immense stones, is unlikely to convinee 
those who have studied their methods of quarry- 
ing. Moreover, the huge brick arch which spans a 
field near the river at Seringapatam, and was built 
by a Frenchman for the purpose of demonstrating 
to the natives the advantages of bridging the river 
by an arch rather than by piers and lintels, would 
have been a monstrous work of supererogation for 
the oe ape of knowledge upon those already im 
| aai0n OF it, 

For the reasons given above, the outline and 
structural forms of Hindu buildings are rarely 
satisfying to the Western eye, which rightly looks 
for the natural forms of lithic construction in works 
of stone, But if we cannot wish to reproduce the 


a of buildings 
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Hindu buildings we may at least revel in the 
glories of their conventional surface ornament, the 
exquisite refinement and ingenuity of which 
remain unrivalled throughout the world, No 
thesia on Indian architecture can adequately serve 
its purpose that does not emphasize this splendid 
characteristic of the Hindu work, or record the 
stultifying effect of the lavishness with which this 
ornament was employed. For to the Hindu 
architects the quality of restraint was unknown, 
and more often than not their buildings are dis- 
figured by an excess of ornament in itself beyond 


: With the advent of the Moguls early in the six- 
teenth century, a complete revolution in Indian 
architecture was affected, since these Mahommédan 
invaders imported building traditions in startling 
contrast with those of the country they had con- 


quered—a country ‘sadly in need of the lessons 


they had to teach. 

he chief characteristics of these were -— 

1. The liberal and bold employment of the arch, 

2. A fine sense of proportion and grouping, 

4. A keen appreciation of the value of restraint: 

4. A preference for unbroken lines and subtle 
curves. 

9, The enrichment of surfaces with inlay and 
colour. 

6. The employment of the minaret as an in- 

al feature of design. 

r. Havell’s resentment of the term “ Indo- 
Saracenic,” as applied to the buildings which fol- 
lowed this revolution, is perplexing, and his con- 
tention that they were but the natural result of evo- 
lution from the earlier Hindu work is laboured and 
unconvincing. The Taj owes but littl to Hindu 
tradition, and if whitewashed from pinnacle to 
plinth would still remain the world’s most effective 
monument to the power of simplicity ; but in this 
ir, it is exceptional, since in the vast majority 
of Indo-Saracenic buildings Hindu methoda and 
influence are greatly to the fore, For these two 
widely differing schools of architecture borrawed 
from and reacted upon each other to the immense 
advanta of both, the Hindu enriching and 
beautifying the conceptions of the Mahommedan, 
and absorbing in the process something of his ideals 
of beauty,* 

Although the wnited efforts of Hindu und Sara- 
cence architects have resulted in buildings the 
best examples of which are likely to remain unsur- 
passed in uty and magnificence, it ahould be 
realised that these buildings are lacking in certain 
qualities essential to the highest expression of 
architectural | gett The spirit in which they 
were conceived disregarded the claims of structural 


SS 











* A striking example of the refining infl of these 
ideals shaije the evolution of the invaluable IndeSane 
conte Chajis, or sloping slab cornice, from its ungain 
curvilinear Hindu prototype. ane * 


[4 Now. 1913 


expression, and was forced to rely for effect upon 
the employment of surface ornament and super- 
imposed features to an extent which Western 
methods do not necessitate. The lines and group- 
ings of these Indian buildings are dictated less by 
the requirements of their internal arrangements 
than by an insistence upon a preconceived external 
effect. The outline only of an arch is displayed, 
its Voussoirs and abutments concealed, and it is al- 
most invariably enclosed in a closely fitting square 
frame, the lines of which are misleading as to the 
functions it performs. The expression of extra 
strength, where extra strength is needed, is 
neglected, and plain wall spaces are avoided. 
But perhaps the divergence between the methods 
of Indian architects and our own may best be 
demonstrated by the fact that to accentuate the 
structural joints of an Indo-Saracenic building 
would be to disfigure it, while the repression of 
these in our own structures detracts from their 
cane 

In these circumstances it is at least debatable 
whether the cause of Anglo-Indian architecture can 
be served with advantage by following Mr, Havell’s 
advice, The illustrations which figure in his book 
of modern Indian buildings are not encouraging to 
those who look for something more than mere 
prettiness and fanciful elaboration in buildings. 
Asohibeotare 18 of stiffer stuff than these, and it is 
by insisting on sound principles rather than on any 
“paper patterns '’ that we may hope for better 
things. In any case it is a fact of the utmost aiv- 
nificance that, had the Mahommedan and Wind 
builders insisted on maintaining the purity of their 
Tespective styles, the magnificent monuments 
which are the result of their combined traditions 
could never have been achieved. 

It is not sufficiently recognised that architectural 
progress is mainly the result of altered conditions 
in materials, climate, or mode of living, and 
that the most formidable obstacle opposing this 
Pi Poy is & prejudice in favour of standards of 

aauty based on conditions which have ceased to 
exist. Any prorneed pales of absolutely un- 
altered conditions shoul; ultimately result in the 
reduction of architecture to the science of selection 
from that which has already been expressed, But 
If England aa in every other country where con- 
ditions alter but slowly, a general desire for novelty 
and originality outstrips the natural progress of 
architecture and periodically results in decadence, 
The reaction from this decadence is a Teturn to the 
simpler and more truthful methods which preceded 
it, and for this reason the best of our modern build- 
ings are but the scholarly adaptations of an artist. 
The lack of any real call for the exercise of actual 
invention has therefore righth resulted in the 
habit of employing that ‘whieh, has been estab- 
lished ; a habit 80 confirmed that w hen, as in India, 
we are confronted with entirely altered conditions 
in materials, climate, and mode of living, we fail 
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to understand that we are in circumstances which 
call for the utmost exerene of our ingenuity, and we 
waste considerably over a century in the futile en- 
deavour to fit every variety of ready-made square 
pegintoaround hole, | 
That Mr. Havell’s peg 15 as palpably square as 
any of the others has been sufficiently demon- 
strated, and hissuggestion that India’s new capital 
should be the work of “the native master b ilder, 
with his craftsmen working in accustomed mate- 
rials upon the site from simple instructions as to 
accommodation and arrangement, may be dis- 
missed. We have much to learn from Indian 
methods of building, and much to teach to those 
practise them. These are reasons why we 
i) cease from posing either as de recating 
: } rorues, and should hasten 
to acquire and practise the |} | 
lack, and to disseminate that which we possess. 
It is in this latter spirit that all architecture has 
been evolved, and without it the golden opportuni- 
ties which India offers for the development of its 
distinctive type of building under British rule must 
continue to be squandered. , 
James Ransome [F.], 
Late Conmidting Architect to the Government af Jvdia. 






STRUCTURES : THEORY ANP DESIGN, 
The Theory and Design of Structures - A Text-book: for 
the Use of Stidents, frawzhtaman, and Engineers 
engaged in Conatructional Work, By Ewart S, Andrews, 
ASo. go. Fond. 1913. Oa. nel, (Chapman db Hall, 
Totd., 11 Henrietta Street, Coven! Garden.] 
There is in these volumes a large amount of most 
-nteresting matter covering structures In brick, 
atone, steel, and concrete, and, generally speaking, 
the work is distinctly good, but the diagrams are 
not so clear as they might be and the lettering of 
them is not in all cases complete. 
In the first volume, page 44, Table of Working 
Stresses, the general ing “ Working Stress in 
Tons’ is misleading, as the units of stress are 
respectively tons per square inch, hundredweights 
per square inch, pounds per square inch, and tons 
er square foot. The author gives here a com- 
pressive working stres for mild steel of 6 tons 
per square inch as against 7 tons in tension, which 
is unustial, no reason being given. Again, he gives 
a tensile working stress in timber of 3 cwk. per 
square inch asagainst 6cwt. in compression, though 
timber is considerably stronger in tension than in 
compression. Rankine gives 1,000 Ib. per square 
inch, orabout 9 owt., for the compressiv® working 
stress, and this is quite safe in pure compression, 
The working compressive bending Stress ™ timber 
‘joists is frequently and generally as high as 16 owt. 
to 18 ewt, per square ineh. me." 
The question of wind pressure is fully dealt with, 
as far as authorities are to be quoted, but one 
fools that there is still much more to be done before 
we have reliable data on this subject. 
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On page 87 the author gives an approximate 
method of obtaining the moment aE inertia of 
built-up sections, and on page 174 An approximate 
method of obtaining the modulus of + seotlons. 
Such approximate methods are rather out of place 
in such a work. 

Page 89.—The author states here that the 
material required to form the snap heads of rivets 
is equivalent to a length of rivet L times the 
diameter of the rivet shank, The allowance for 
forming the head will vary with the number of 
thicknesses to be riveted, and is seldom less and 
generally more than 1} times the diameter of the 
shank. 

Page 95, fig. 46—The author here shows 
l-inch diameter rivets 24-inch pitch on line and 
1h inch from centre of butt-joint. This pitch is 
closer than is allowed under the London uilding 
Act, and closer than is generally desirable. Further, 
the nett section of the bar here is (9 inch I-1,', inch) 
1} inch, as holes for l-inch diameter rivets are 

illed 4), inch larger than the nominal diameter. 
In contrast with the above figure we have, on 
page 97, j-inch diameter rivets 3-inch pitch, and, 
on page 98, 4-inch diameter rivets $4-inch pitch. 
As these di are for students they should be 
models of consistency in detail. 

Page 204.—The letters 0 B referred to in text, 
fiz. 3, cannot be found in the diagram. 

The question of deflection of beams under warious 
conditions of loading and support is fully gone into 
hoth papbatie mathematically, and this will 
be found most useful by the student. 

Pages 243 and 244.—The author here introduces 
somewhat doubtful matter on the fixing af the 
ends of beams by cleats bolted or riveted to other 

rts of the structure. Cleata are usually too light. 
and elastic to be of any material value in this way, 
and the tension on bolts or rivets of various degrees 
of tightness is not to be depended upon. Beams 
depending upon such fizing are not sound, and the 
writer thinks that if the author will investigate 
one matter a little further he will jena this item. 

his question appears again on page 458. 

Pages 240 ‘nd 263,—The advantages and dis- 
advantages of fixed beams and of continuows 
beams might well be combined in one paragraph, 
Strictly speaking, there are no truly fired or built-in 
ends, as no non-elastio material exists to encase the 
ends of the beams. We have continuous ends of 
beams where the loading on the second span is 
sufficient to ae the axis of the beam horizontal 
over the point of support. 

Page 310.—Vertical Members treated by the 
Method of Sections: May we take it that “it” 
refers to the plane of section and not to the vertical 
member? 

Page 337,—EBuler’s Formula (¢)— What do the 
symbols K and C represent here? This does not 
seem guite clear. 

In dealing with reinforced concrete the author 
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lasticity is very important, and shows that when 
the steel reaches its elastic limit a sudden. stress 
comes on to the concrete, The author states here 
that in San Francisco the stress on the steel in such 
structures is now fixed at one-third of the elastic 
limit of that material, which is a very wise pro- 
vision. The regulations here allow a stress of 
16,000 th. per square inch, nearly half the yield 
stress sand coneidarably mora than half of the 
true elastic limit, 

Page 476.—The weneral remarks here as to the 
stag of cast-iron stanchion bases are vague and 
in their present state better omitted 

Page 488.—The author recommends that the 
deflection of girders in buildings should not exceed 
sie Of the span. Such dedicttions are rather 

Arming in appearance in long spans, and would 

cause cracking of casings, &e. A deflection of 
goa Of the span is given in the London Building Act 
and is & much better general figure, and a higher 
limit still is advisable for girders carrying stone. 
faced walls, 
_ Page 488.—The author gives the usual camber 
in girders as 4 inch in 10 feet. The camber of 
t inch in 10 feet referred to on page 428 is hetter 
and usual, The camber will not obviate the 
additional stress due to the curve of the road. 
The rails are packed for this. 

Page 530.—One cannot understand why the 
whole of the nett-section of the main angles should 
not be included in the area of the boom : see also 
page 534, fig. 262: Plate girders are not usually 
designed in this way, but from the moment of 
resistance of the whole section, which is worked 
out as exactly as possible. 

Page 533.—Again, why should we not deduct 


a 


per out that the question of the Modulus of 


the ores of the nivet-boles in the compression 
flange ? The holes dre not solid when the rivets 
have cooled. 

Generally in this volume it is to be regretted 
that the detailed examples shown are go little 
worthy of the text. We find illustrations copied 
from the hsts of various manutacturers which are 
hot sound in detail, The grillage beams on page 
482 want rearranging, and the angles want riveting 
to the gusset-plates of the stanchions, and the 
rene: to the grillage beams should be under the 


We have on £91 a detail of gantry girder for 
a45-ton traveller aay $5 tons or mises wn oe stele 
where the load has to travel from the rail through 
one 4-inch flange-plate to the webs, The depth of 
this girder is given in text as 5 inches and the web 
has Ginch x Sineh x dinch; Tee stiffeners.” 
It is unusual to find reinch webs in such a 

rder, 

On pages 502, 503. 505, and 506 in details given 
we have npr ies of how the thrust of the rafter 
and the pull of the tie do not meet in one point and 


balance the reaction of the 
examples should he 
said of secondary 


support. Hetter 
given after so much has been 


Generally there are too many names of manu- 
facturers given in the book. 
be altogether omitted or sho 
page might be filled with 
trough-flooring ulone, 
why not treat them all 

The second volume deals exhaustivel 
with the stresses in structures of vari 
fluence lines therefor. 
framed structures a 
here, both graphic 
ribs and trusses of th 
with are also treated here, 
is given to the stresses port 
various conditions of loading and 

The matter in Chapter X. referrin 
stresses in framed structures due to 
connections Is good and illumina 
ticulars, but the author hardl 
the fact that so lon 
lines of action of 
intersect, the posi 


These names should 
uld all be given. A 
names of makers of 
One name only appears: 


The deflections a 
¥ investigatec 
y and analytically. Arched 
& Various kinds 
and special consideration 
in portal bracing under 
wind pressure. 
g to secondary 


ting in many prar- 
¥ seems to appreciate 
# as the centres of gravity and 
the various members of a truss 
tion of the riveta does not neces- 
lly produce eccentric streasea in the members 
than one rivet in each 
ing stresses in the gusset- 
ks are quite true in pin- 
ver, IS not represented 


and so also ia fig. ze (6). 
epresenting a roof-truss 
fe stianner da would be 
in the rafter-hack and in 


re also carefull 


é there ia more 
though there will 
The author's remar 
Loree work, which, howe 


$ five. 
(a) is bad design, 
In fig, 93, describes 
shoe without secondary 
secondary stresses both 


» writer would also commend the matter 
In angle cleats and in their 


ted to add a few diagrams here 
stems to be going 


riveting to the stude 


ese points, but this 

rovince of & review, 
Frank N. Jackson, 

Aseoo.MTnat.0.E. [ffon.A.}. 
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"9 Conpcrr Srazer, Loxnox, W., 8th November 1913. 


CHRONICLE. 


The Opening Meeting of the Session. 

A large and distinguished company assembled at 
the Institute on Monday, the 3rd November, to 
hear the President's Address at the opening meetin; 
of the new Session. The Council had entertained 
at dinner, at the Café Royal, Regent Street, the 
same evening, Lord Milner, Mr. Cyril Cobb, Chair- 
man of the London County Council, Sir Hercules 
Read, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A. Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., and Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Royal Gold Medallist. All these 

ntlemen afterwards came on to the meeting at 

‘onduit Street. Past Presidents of the Institute 
resent included Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir 
Ernest George, A-R.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
As usual on these occasions the Institute was 
honoured by the presence of a large company 
of ladies, who were accommodated on the front 
benches. The President had a fs remiss and 
very appreciative audience. The Address was fre- 
ently and warmly applauded, and the vote of 
eae was passed with the greatest enthusiasm. 


The Ancient Monuments Board. 

In the last number of the Jounxat [p, 745] 
particulars were given of the Advisory Boards to be 
appoited by the Commissioners of His Majesty s 
AVorks under the recently passed Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Act- The 
bodies to be represented on the Boards include the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, the Royal 
Academy, the Societies of Antiquaries of London 
and Scotland, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and the Royal Commissions on Historic Monn- 
ments in England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
Council, having received an application. from the 
Office of Works to submit to the First Com- 
missioner the name of the member by whom the 
Institute would wish to be represented on tho 





Board for England, have nominated the President, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A-R.A.., for the position. 


The appointment will be for a term of five years. 
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The October number of the Edinburgh Review 
has an article by Mr. H. Heatheote Statham [¥.] on 
“The Architectural Improvement of London.” 
Taking for his text the First Annual Report of the 
London Society 1912-1915, the author discusses a 
few of the many serious mistakes which have been 
made in public works in London—mistakes which 
cannot be undone, and which, as he says, remain as 

rmanent monuments of incapacity which cannot 
be gotridof. Mr. Statham mamtains that schemes 
for London improvements should be criticised and 
checked before they are permanently imposed on 
us, In France any public work on a large scale. 
if promoted by the State, must have the approval 
of the Ministére des Beaux-Arts ; if a metropolitan 
improvement promoted by the Paris municipality, 
it must satisfy the Service des Beaux-Arts at the 
Hoétel-de-Ville. Here in London a street and 
building improvement appears to be considered 
only in regard to two points—economy of cost and 
convenience of atreet traffic. It is owing to this 
eternal cry for economy that much of what we doin 
London public architecture is so small in scale, 30 
deficient in grandeur. The public should he got to 
realise that an economy which stereotypes an 
architectural mistake and nullifies an opportunity 
for adding to the beauty and impresatveness of 
London is a purely mischievous form of the inter- 
mittent zeal of public bodies for the reduction of 
expenditure. The author considers that the list 
of names of distinguished artista—painters, seul 
tors, and architects—who are included in the 
Council of the London Society ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee of its competency to advise 
on questions in which the artistic improvement of 
London is concerned, In the absence of an official 
department whose mandate is to deal with public 
improvements from an architectural point of view, 
the London Society aeeks to give the best advice 
on such points when invited to do so; to use tts 
influence, even when not invited, to prevent the 
carrying out of schemes in themselves faulty and 
undesirable ; to prevent the expenditure of money 
on costly mistakes which cannot afterwards be 
undone: and, above all, to think out imp 
projects for London improvement, and endeavour 
to promote their execution. Touching the criticism 
which has been made that a Society with these 
aims is proposing what i an intrusion on the 
province of the bodies who are formally and 
officially concerned with the treatment of London, 
Mr. Statham says :— 

The answer is, in tho first place, that theso bodies have 
shown experimentally either that they do not understand 
the subject of architectural improvement or that they are 
indifferent to it. ... ‘The more important reply is 
that neither the State nor Municipal departments, so far 
as they deal with public architecture, have any right to 
consider that ot a architecture ia their property pro 
tem. to do what they like with. They are not owners of 
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Londen ; they are trustees, with a duty both to the present 
and to future generations. The architectural improve- 
ment of London is the concern of every intelligent and 
educated Londoner, and the departments which actuate 
the official machinery for dealing with it are responsible to 
the educated public, who may now be said to be adequately 
represented by the London Society. Hut both in State 
and Municipal departments » policy of secrecy is kept upin 
regard to all projected improvements; the desire seems to 
be to prevent the public knowing anything about what is 
proposed until it is too late to interfere ; the object, with 
the Municipal bodies, being apparently not to discover 
and to do what is best, but simply to have their own way, 
in a dull and obstinate defiance of all outside opinion. 

Dealing with some of the new problems in Lon- 
don improvement, Mr. Statham gives his views, 
illustrated by plans. as to the more effective treat- 
ment than that which the authorities propose for 
the new Post Office site in the city. Wit i regard 
to Lambeth Bridge, he gives a plan showing that 
the bridge is on the line of the shortest and most 
direct route between Victoria Station and. the 
Tower Bridge and London Docks, and that con- 
siderably more than half of the street route already 
exista and only requires linking up by two stretches 
of new street. This the author thinks will almost: 
certainly be done some day, with the result that 
there will be a great stream of traffie along that 
route, which forms the chord of the great are 
swept by the Thames between those two pointa, 
Laibar Bridge would then be one of the moat im- 
portant on the river, and should be designed and 
constructed accordingly, 


The London Society and its Work. 

The vitality of the London Society is further 
manifested by the appearance of the first number 
of a new periodical which is to be published 
monthly under the title of The Journal of the 

mdon vety. Its purpose is to render a periodi- 
cal account of the work of the Society, so that its 
members may be brought more direct y¥ into touch 
with what is being done than is possible by the 
mere issue of an annual report, The Journal is 
under the joint editorship of the past Secretary, 

| Mr. Percy W. Lovell [.4.], 


Mr. H. J, Leaning, and 
the present Secretary, 

Some representations made by the Society 
respecting the Regent's Quadrant in a letter to the 
Press have drawn a definite and very satiafactory 
pronouncement from the Commissioners of W 
and Foresta which is now made. public by the 
Commissioners’ consent in the Journal under 
notice. In a communication to the Society made 
at the direction of Mr, Leveson Lower, it is stated 
that “there is no intention of allowing any re- 
building in the Quadrant until a comprehensive 
design for the whole Quadrant has settled, 
and to this design all rebuilding schemes will have 
to conform. The 
Parliament would receive careful consideration, 
must of course comprise the whole of the Quadrant 
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designs, which it was atated in. 


other than that portion which has already been 
rebuilt in accordance with the late Mr, Norman 
Shaw’s design, and not merely the premises of any 
particular shopkeeper for whom the architect 


ight be acting.” | 

The magnitude of the taska the London Society 
has set itself ia shown in the Reports of Com- 
mittees which find place in the Journal, These 
Committees are already well at work. They in- 
elude (1) The Streetsand Buildings Committee (as- 
sisted by Sub-Committees throughout the Metro- 
politan Boroughs), which has to keep an eye on all 
suggested improvements, demolitions, &c., and to 
report at once when they feel that action by the 
London Society would be desirable and effieacious 
(Chairman, Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.]; Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Horace Cubitt [4.]); 2) The South Side Com- 
mittee, which has been entrusted with the con- 
sideration of the problems affecting the future 
development of the Surrey side of the Thames 
(Chairman, Mr, Paul Waterhouse Ud) (3) Group 
No. 3 of the Local Committees (Chairman, Mr. 
W. H, Davison; Hon. Sec, Mr. Maurice Webb) ; 
and (4) The Open Spaces Committee (Chairman, Mr. 
Raymond Unwin). The last-named Committee is 
engaged on the compilation of a comprehensive 
survey, first of existing open spaces, distinguishing 
those already dedicated to pee use and those 
under private control ee uding tennis, golf, 
cricket grounds, &c.). This Committee is also to 
poe a careful schedule of all open spaces around 

ndon that might in the public interest be 
secured for all time, such as river-banks, marshes, 
inaccessible plots, hill-sides, and an points of 
vantage or beauty spots. This work, it is felt, will 

of immense assistance to local authorities en- 
trusted with the task of preparing town-planning 


schemes in Greater London, 
Besides recording the Ser nat Ae Transactions, the 
Journal has an article by Mr. HH. Mulford Robinson 


telling how London impressea an American, The 
author seeks to awaken the citizens of London to s 
sense of their responsibilities - 

We who journey to London from the various corners of 
the earth are impressed, he says, by the city's power. 
a agen wrongly, we translate this po | - 
to do, If London does not do a thing, it does not occur to 
us provincials from over the sea that she cannot doit. We 
suppose thut she deems the performance inadvisable 
Again, we are Sp gh T have said, by the city's age, 

from towns that were born when sho was 
London does not do ee well, it does not ooour 


We enppose that in her Cx orience-pais 
not desire to do it in other fashion than she 

You build & new street from Holborn to the Strand, and 
we talk about it around the world and dare to build new 
streets. You fork the thoroughfare at one in ortler 
that an ancient church may not be sacrificed, and thereby 
historic associations and beauty of design are raised in the: 
estimation of distant peoples and mado safer from the on- 
slaughts of iconoclasta. You permit railroads ta disfigure 
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the city, and the heart and the courage goes out af those 
who might else have supported the efforts to amelio- 
rate like conditions in other cities. You impross us with 
the vastness of London, with its interminable built up areas, 
and we let our own cities grow in ceaseless concentric 
rings af squalor, for have wo not the right to suppose that. 
London—old, experienced, and of a scomingly incaleulable 

illustrates tho only practical way in which a huge 
city can be built t 

iM great moment, then, to the world ia the wary you 
build your London. ring and tremendous is the 
esr unity and the obligation of the workd'’s metropolis. 
No doubt we expect too much, no doubt we are unreason- 
able, but remember that in London a multitude of divers 
emotions aweep upon us, that a thousand avenues af 
strangely appealing sense im jons anil mental st a 
tions, as bi peri of which we perceive dimly power 
and age and vastness. We bave not time to ait down ane 
think, A taxi whirlaue over the Holborn Viaduct—and this, 
we say to ourselves, is the physical solution of the cross 
traffic p-oblom by the world’s greatest city ; electrio me 
finsh in our eyes from roof and shop front, or, sec 
flamboyant new constractions intrude wpe qoiet and 
dignified old squares, we carry home the message that a 
big city considers business only, [t is true that we do not 
always criticise or always admire what we see in London ; 
but by our actions we admit the tremendous weight of the 
precedents which are thus esta ; There are instances 
inawhich we know that we have builded better than London, 
but as examples our achievements are weak while yours 
are mighty, We realise, more fully perhaps than you do, 
that where London is brave, the world of cities is brave ; 
and that where London shrinks, faint-heartedness leaps 
from capital to capital, 

Thus the the ot the world sit at the feet of London, 
Inthe East End's hollow checks and tearslimmed cyes 
they read acceptingly the fact of poverty ; in the flash and 
glitter of the West End, its display and stately spaciousness, 
they see the antithesis of city life, and accept them na 
eonditions that are nocessary. Yoo give ta our civie 
religion, an urban soulology which the untrained mass of 
men in hasty judgment assume, with infinite pathos, to be 
as as is practicable. j 

ih, you who love Landon, look for o brief moment 

beyond the dreariness of your own Fast End and the wealth 
and glory of your city, to behold the eyes of the world 
fixed with hope and aspiration upon you. Realise that 
when you stand atill progr everywhere ia checked ; 
that as you progress, a | cities are able to move for rd. 
If it is worth while to know how London impresses a 
foreigner, it in because the example of London is fraught 
with potency in all ¢ities of men. “He who makes the 
city makes the workl,” said Drummond. Of London 
thia ia true as of no other city. 
er Sec forthe moment that it were feasible to surroand 
London with a band of raral parks—s cireuit of Hampetonc 
Heaths, aa it were, something like the agricultural belt’ 
af the Garden City—anil that beyond this reserved band of 
green the city could aptead by the creation of only en- 
circling towns, each a unit in itself, like the Hamps 
Garden Suburb, do you not believe that many cities of many 
lands would follow the example thus provided t Do you 
not think that municipal life throughout the world would 
he rendered better and aafer by the bounds that would be 
set to indefinite urban expansion because you had shown 
os how * Or suppose tha one or more great radial high- 
waye were constructed, magnificent in scale, with rapid 
transit provision, avenues of different kinds of surface 
traffic and «pace for adornment, do you not foresee that 

ther cities would gain the courage to make their sur- 
rounding lands readily accesttble by mich means? Sup- 
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pose there were town-planning of the metropolitan district, 
what might not town-planning thenceforth attempt 7 
Or suppose, finally, that in this huge and complex city, 
with its many s¢parate unite, there were unification and 

wequent comprehensiveness of action—the “ common 
fe aids Snot mui ie which Aristotle spoke as the ideal 
T 4, If you can locally bring aboot «0 great a victory 
na that, think how we all shall be profited. a 


Finally, there is a Paper entitled “ Squalid 
London and the Indifferent Londoner,” by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, who takes his readers for a walk 
from Kensington Palace to Charing Cross, and 
points out the many examples of slatternly neglect 
characteristic, not only of the public authorities, 
but of the people in general—for if the people really 
cared about such things, the blunders here called 
attention to would never have been made, 


Two members of the London Society (who wish 
to remain anonymous) have offered a Prize of a 
Gold Medal and £15, to be competed for by archi- 
tectural atudenta, for the best acheme for laying 
out both the north and south ends of the Broad 
Walk, Renetigion Gardens. It is suggested that 
the scheme should include handsome gates, and 
that one end should be emblematical of the Progress 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, and the other of the 
efforts of Kin Edward VU. in the canse of Peace. 

The Council of the dels Institute, having been 
asked to co-operate with the London Society in 
organising the Competition, have referred the 
matter to a Committee consisting of members of 
the R.ILB.A. who are also members of the Council 
of the London Society. This Committee has now 
been appointed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and the award of the Prize will be in their 
hands. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


A Triumph of Organisation. 

The President in his address last Monday, when 
tonching on the relations which exist between the 
modern architect and his workmen [pp. 2-3], inter- 
jected a reference to, and fully endorsed, the high 
igi a by Sir Aston Webb to the workmen 
who had beenemployed in carrying out his desig 
for the Mall front of Buckingham Palace: The 
work, said Sir Aston, was done by the finest body of 
British masons and labourers that could be had. 
The Times, referring to this compliment in its 
Engineering Supplement of the 6th inst., says :— 

When the general scope ond character of the masonry 
operations involved in the new frontage are considered, 
and when the limitutions of time and the restrictions 
neoosaitated by the noi eae Hag of the Court are taken 
into account, the king aa now completed by 
the ountractors fully deserves that praises of thie kind 
should be given by ons so competent to judge of excellence 
in the craft of masonry. The work brings the methods of 
the ae ae wee ihethee, ee 8 etic of the 

Leer anything that has: | at hem Up 
ay eT acule, wae cxcetineal artistic set bee te 
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crown & series of building operations so largely mechanical. 
It could be accomplished only by accurate measurements 
followed by precise working. making use of oll the aida that 
the engincer has placed in the hanicts of the builder, andl in 
such circumetances the danger must always be that the 
easel may show through the canvas, and that the charm of 
hand-wrought eflect may be lost, ‘The truth ie, however, 
that the best work at each advancing age gains new metite 
compensating at least in part for what is lost, and it is an 
encouraging factor in modern maronry that at its best it 
aoquires pleasing characteristics notwithstanding its 
mischanical origin, The operations at Buckingham Falace 
were facilitated by modern methods in a variety of waya. 
The scaffolding was held together by clampe instead of 
ropes, travelling cradles and lifts worked by electric motors 

eed ladders and hods, and throughout the work the 
windows were provided with carefully fitted ivon shields, 
ao that no glass whatever was broken. Considering that 
the whole work involved the use of 5,757 tons of blocka 
supplied from the Portland quarries, it is remarkahle that 
onky two weeks were necewary for the erection of the 
ecaflold, and that six weeks sufficed for fixing the main 
portion of the stone. 


Imperial! Delhi. 

Mr. Fidwin Lutyens, A.R.A. [F.), and Mr. Herbert 
Paker [F.], the architects selected by the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare designa for the more im- 
portant buildings in the new Lmperial capital and 
to act generally as its principal architectural 
advisers, are leaving London next week for Delhi. 
The Times states that the designa they have had 
in preparation for rome time past will then be 
dizcuesed with the Viceroy and nal decisions may 
be expected. (Offices for them and for the en- 
gineering staff have been built on the Rasina hill. 
m proximity to the central point where Govern- 
ment House, the Council Chamber, and the larg 
blocks of secretariats are to be erected. Sir 
Swinton Jacob, who was appointed in J anuary last 
to assist Messrs. Lutyens and Baker and to furnish 
advice as to Indian materials and the om ployment 
where possible of Indian craftsmen, has resigned on 
the ground that at his age he prefers to be free of 
official responsibilities, but he will he in India this 
cold weather, and has undertaken to give honorary 
advice and Ped 5 sires It is the intention of the 
Government of India to select in his place an Indian 
master craftsman of architectural experience and 
repute. It is also proposed that the studio at 
Delhi for indigenous architectural work should be in 
Indian hands os far as practicable, Substantial 
progress has been made since the site was visited 
ty the architects early in the year in levelling areas 
for building, marking out roads, and other work 
preliminary to the actual construction of the new 
capital, cp ong sanitary improvements are 
being carried out within the walla of the resent 
Delhi, and the Civil station towards the Ridge has 
also engaged the attention of the sanitary engineers, 
while the question af reclaiming the Bela swamps 
in the vicinity of the Jumna river has been under 
careful consideration. The decision that the ex- 
pansion of the modern city should be southwards 
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beyond the walls from the Ajmere to the Delhi 
gate has given much satisfaction locally, and many 
applications have been received for ground for 
buildings within the preseribed area. 


Paris of the Future. 
The Paris correspondent of The Times gives m 
the issue of the 28th October some interestin 


details of a scheme which has been labored by 


M. Delanney, Prefect of the Seine, for the en- 
largement and development of Paris which would 
involve almost as great changes as did the renoya- 
tion of the city by Baron Haussmann under the 
Second Empire. M. Delanne proposes that the 
limits of the capital be extended #0 as to include 
all the suburbs which cluster round the cireuit of 
the fortifications, and thus to create a “ Greater 
Paris" over six times as large as the present city. 

The scheme advises the removal of the inner fortifica- 
tions which has so long been in contemplation, heir 
destruction—they have long been dismantled—will re- 
move the barrier which exists between residential and 
commercial Paris inside the “ ceinture™ and the dingy in. 
dustrial quarters which cluster just cutaide, and will give a 
tremendous impulse to the growth of the whole ¢ v. It is 
in order to prevent the congestion which would follow, if 
this development were allowed to proceed unuuided. that 
M. Delanney contemplates the extension of the municipal 
boundaries to an average distance of about four miles from 
the propane was so that the whole vast area may. be 


The gist uf the scheme is to provide more light and air for 
the overcrowded population. Paris is inhnabites! by 148 
pereois to an acre, compared with é4 in London, and of all 
the great cities in the world it is the worst provided with 
urban parks and open spaces. Therp is no park of any size 
within the Pcie any and the smaller : dt 
gardens are few and far between, he largest preen nateh 
on the map of Paris is the ce eaLbegel bie es 
Delanney ty oe in his scheme to make liberal com. 
Lech the means of obtaining new open spaces in the centre 


of Paris by the removal of public b such as 
barracks, hospitals, and markets, to the ou of the 
city. Their oe ia to be taken by public ga m4, and a 


large part of the present site of the fortifications is to be 
aia a same Neel 

#0 far as is possible, of t 
igher than the breadth of 


But the most striking of the proposals are those which 
concern the outer districts of the new Pari 
¥ suggests that the Government should surrender 

to the municipality the inner ig Bor which lie round 
Paris, and that these, with the large areas of land round 
them, should be reserved as public pleasure grounds. ‘The 
meee edt er cs virtue of their hoalthy situa. 
tion on hi Ung admirably suited for that purpose, 
He proposes that besides these encloeures two immense 
new parks should be created, one to the north and one to 


carried out st small ex e if the Government will bint 
to his : ona snd give up for the public eee 
is now no be of any tise for milit r¥ purposes. 
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Prehistoric Cairns as Road Material. 
Professor Baldwin Brown [Hon. A,] calls utten- 
tion in The Times to an act of vandalism just com- 
mitted in an outlying district of Edinburgh. The 
Professor quotes a paragraph in 4 recent issue of 
an important journal which begins as follows :— 
# An interesting discovery hus been made in the wild and 


miotin tains of Drumochter, some three miles to the 
south of Dalwhinnie, where Glasgow contractors are oarry- 


ing on operations on that part of the Badenoch District 
Onna ree in paaieeeion with the Central Road 
Board grant, The stones in a lange eairn clase by the 
Great North Road, between Perth and Inverness, were 
being utilised for road metalling aguneted and while en- 

in removing these stones the workmen, de... . - 
Further operations revealed a stone cist or colin in the 
centre of the cairn... . The cist was formed of a large 
rough slab supported by rows of upright stones, suggoative 
of Pietish origin; 

This precious description, says Professor Bald- 
win Brown, is headed “ Interesting Discovery in 
the Highlands,” instead of * Disgraceful Act of 
Vandalism,” and the destruction is reported with 
the utmost naivetd as if it were the most natural 
operation in the world. The Royal Commussion 
on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland has con- 
stantly appealed to public bodies that have the 
control of the roads to forbid such intolerable acts, 
and has been constantly assured that orders are 

iven which should make them impossible, yet 
et is a contractor allowed calmly to deatroy to 
the bottom this notable prehistoric structure, 
belonging to a class that the Government and the 
country generally are bent on preserving. 


Origin of the Word “ Transept.” 
The Secretary has received the sgt letter 
from Sir James Murray, editor of the Vew . inghish 
Dictionary -— 
af ide, Banbury Road, Oxford. : 

Sunmyjide, Banbury 7 October 1018 
Deve Ste,—In the preparation of the Oxford Vee 
English Dictionary, we have as yet failed to discover 

the origin and early history of the word ‘* transept. 
Our first instance is from Leland's Itinerary, 1535-42 
(ed, 1907), LIL. 239, where under Crediton it 1s stated 
that a certain tomb is“ in the north * tranavept of this 
Church.” ‘This looks . a eae bate Panto te 
word. But we have to no further e for 
moro than 150 years, when Anthony 4 Wood of Oxford 
has it (1692) as “tranecept."” This is a vory mousaal 
gap in the history of any word, and naturally gives rise 
to much speculation. As the field of research is, how- 
ever, very wide, the word, either in one of its va - 
English spellings, or in « Latin form, me catall | 
found: and we shall be very glad to have the matter 
brought before the notice of your Institute, in the hope 
that the members may be interested, and will try to 
rescue coonug srt from the obscurity which at present 
rs over ita birth and parentage as & mere foundling 

in literature.—Yours very truly, — 
James A. 


H, Mummar. 
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- Members will doubtless be glad to assiat Sir 
James, and the columns of the JounNaL are open 
to those whoare able to throw light on the matter. 


British School at Rome: The Henry Jarvis 
Stadentahi 


The Council of the Royal Institute of Brith 
Architects have awarded the Henry Jarvis Travel- 
ling Studentship in Architecture to Mr. Louts de 
Somsons, Student of the Royal Institute, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of 
the British School at Rome. Mr. de Soissons ia the 
first winner of this Studentship, which is open to 
Associates and Students of the R.LB.A. under 
thirty years of age and is of the value of £200 per 
annum, tenable for two years at the British School 
at Rome. Mr. Louis de Soissons won the Tite 
Prize of the Royal Institute in 1912. 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 

The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
185] have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture to Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw, on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of 
the British School at Rome. Mr. Bradshaw is the 
first winner of the Rome Scholarship, which is open 
to British subjects under thirty years of age, is of 
the valus‘of £200 per annum, and tenable for three 
years at the British School at Rome. Mr. Brad- 
shaw, who is in his twenty-first year, is a student 
of the School of Architecture, ella University. 
In July last he was awarded the University Cer- 
tificate in Architecture, which exempts from 
the R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination, and he 
received at the same time the Holt Travelling 
Studentship of £50. Mr. Bradshaw was placed 
second and was awatded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention in the competition for the Soane Medallion 
last January. He was the winner of the first of 
Sir Wm. Lever’s prizes in the Liverpool School for 
a design for a new river-front for Liverpool. 


The Herbert Baker Scholarship, 1913. 

The Trustees of the Herbert Baker Scholarship 
announce that, having considered the report of the 
assessors on the work sent in by the two com- 

etitors, and having considered the work, they have 
ecided not to award the scholarship for the 
present year. The scholarship is of the value of 

50, and is open to any British subject who has 
spent seven years in the study and practice of 
architecture, who is under thirty-five years of age. 
and who has spent at least two-thirds of his arbi: 
tectural career in South Africa, The holder is 
required to spend eight or nine months in Rome 
as his principal headquarters, acting under the 
direction of the British School at Rome, this period 
to include a visit to Athens with the Britwh School 
there as headquarters. The Trustees express their 
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regret that the offer of the scholarship has not 
met with a better response, both as regards the 
number of candidates and the standard of work 
sent in. The scholarship was intended to benefit 
the young architect who has | | the elementary 
stage of his profession, and is by his own experience 
learning to understand the difficulty of scholarly 
design and to feel the need and desire of direct 
mide: of the great masterpieces of art, The sub- 
ject and the conditions prescribed were set with the 
object of testing the candidates not merely in 
regard to their technical capacity and power of 
expression, but also whether they have reached 
that stage in their architectural education at which 
a period of study in Italy and Greece would be of 
benefit to them as architects, and not merely as 
students of art or archwology. The Trustees state 
that the work of the two candidates comes short 
of the required standard in both respects, while it 
contains elements of promise which encourage the 
hope that they will come forward again. Itis to be 
ates also that other young architects who are 
ambitious of taking a high place in their profesaion 
in the future may seek to profit by the opportunity 
which this scholarship gives of e mg their 
artistic education, even if it may involve some 
present sacrifice of professional work. Thescholur- 
ces will be offered again next year, and due notice 
will be given of the work required of candidates, 


Work of the Herbert Baker Scholar Iort. 

The Herbert Baker Scholarship, it will be re- 
membered, is administered in Europe by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects acting in conjunc- 
tion with the British Schools at Rome and Athens. 
The following particulars of the work in Europe of 
Mr, G. Gordon Leith, Scholar for 1911, are ex- 
tracted from a letter addressed by Mr. Leith from 
the British School at Athens to the Seeretary 
R.LB.A. early last summer -— 


Before leaving Rome, 1 sent you a number of the-prin- 
tipal drawings and sketches prepared du ring ny stay at 
the British School of Rome. ahs, Nate 

Mr. Baker aw my work in January and advised me to 
finih my reconstruction of the Flavian Palace and leave 
for Greer. This I have done pa far as my financial 
resources would allow, Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to thoroughly complete my reconstruction, but am 
satisfied for the present at having collected wll the informa. 
Sees i an way sea to the palace, and at ha 

| Y Getided on the desicn an ‘Lion | 
various apartments, eta as we ani we 
_T have written & paper, which you will receive in two or 
three days’ time, which deals with the history, construction, 
and design of the palace, and in which [ give the reasons 
mn support of my reconstruction. 

_T spent the montha of August, September, October, and 
November in Northern Italy. In Modena 1 made « 
Hieasured drawing of a bay of the Cathedral, and measured 
part of the interior and a tomb. | also visited Parma to 
se the basalt statues from the Flavian Palace, and made 
notes on vaulting, 

I found « great deal te do in Bologna. I made measured 


drawings of the Palaces Bevilacqua and Fava, and apent 
some time in the Museum, which is filled with the relics of 
the earlier Roman city. 

I visited Mantua, Vicenza, and Padua, and in the latter 
place measured the pedestal of the equestrian statue of 
Leip ane tC oh ; a 

I spent six weeks in Verona measuring and plotting all 
the ieosee known works of Sanmichele pou 2 find—the 
Palaces Murari, Vignola, Lebrecht, and Pompeii, I also 
made notes on the Roman theaters, and wrote a paper on 
the architecture of Rome, at the request of Mr. Haker, for 
the "African Architect.” | 

I visited Garda, 8. Virgilio, the Villa Catullus, and Riva. 
In Venice I chiefly sketched, and in Florence pent most af. 
my time in the Uffizi and the Archmological 
Museum, owing greatly to tho cold weather. At the 
Uffizi l studied the Niobids, examined each statue carefully, 
made notes, and finally made a drawing on the linea of 
Cockerell, showing the figures filled to a pediment, ‘This 
took «a deal of time, but was not « fruitless study, as 
they will appear in my paper on * Scnipturo in Relation to 
Architecture,” 


(im my way back to Romo, I visited Ferrara, Siena, arul 
Orvieto, Throughout my stay in Italy T have made notes 
on sculpture and vaulting, and in Syoty pomsble caso have 
taken measurements of whatever | pt te tee in the 
future. 

On my return to South Africa I hope to work among 
the young students of architecture, I menn to give them 
my surveys ta work out, so thot they may become 
thoroughly acquainted with the “grammar” of archi. 
tecture before commencing to design. 

Eventually I hope to poblish my reconstruction of the 
Flavian Palace, and to iHiustewte the text with the various 
drawings and photographs which I havo made for that 


purpose. | 
I expect to be in Greece until the and of June or July, 
and to return to London to complete whatever work the 
Baker Scholarship Committee may wish me to do beforv 
I leave for South Africa. | , 

It is due to the courtesy of Commendatore Boni that J 
have been able to study the Flavian Palace while the 
excavations were in progress, Fallowing on his advice, 
I made full-sized drawings of tho various mouldings anil 
enrichments brought to the surface during the exeava- 
tions. T also searched for and identifird as many of the 
scattered fragmenta as I could find, and, ino» way, added 
the first paragraph toa general work, which Boni called thy 

mM 


“ grammar" of moulding. 
Commendatore Boni has done all he could to help me 
with my studies, and devoted many moments of his 
Valuable time to my instruction, 
In Grecoo I write on soulpture in relation to 
rchiiestira, and, if possible, poll together my notes on 





hadwick Public Lectures, London, rorz. 
_ A course of three lectures on House Drainage 
Law will be delivered by Mr. W. Addington 
Willis, LL:B., joint author of Macmorran and 
Wills on the Lew relating to Sewers and Drei ne, OD 
Mondays, 17th November and 24th and Ist Decem- 
ber, at 8.15 p.m, in the Institution of Civil En- 
pieces, Great George Street, Westminster, London. 
he lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern 
slides, will deal with (a) The Pipe of Dissension ; 


(6) Rights and Responsibilities of Citizens und 
Councils ; (c) The Combined Drainage Problem. 
Admission is free. Information concerning future 


RLEA. SPECIAL COMMITTERS 


Chadwick Lectures may be obtained of the Secre- 


tary, Mrs, Aubrey Richardson, at the offices of the 
Trust, § Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Board of Education announce that the 
Victoria and Albert Museum will, in future, be open 
on Sunday afternoons from 2 till 6 p.m. throughout 
the year, instead of from? till 4, 5, 6 or 7, according 
to senson, as hitherto. This arrangement began 
last Sunday. 

‘An exhibition of Japanese Colour-prints, lent by 
R. Leicester Harmsworth, Esq., M-P., id now on 
view in Rooms 71-73 of the Department of En- 
graving, Illustration and Design, and will remain 
open until the 21st March next. The collection 
contains a considerable number of examples of the 
earlier artists, and is particularly rich in the work 
of Harunobu, Shunsho, and other eighteenth- 
century masters; the selection having been made 
specially to demonstrate the rise, development, and 
possibilities of the Japanese method of colour- 
printing from wood-blocks. An illustrated guide 
to the exhihition has been prepared. 





R.LB.A. Special Committees. 

The Council have made the following ies 
ments to the undermentioned Board and Com- 
mittees in uccordance with By-law 49 :— 

Bourn or Prorranowan DErexce. 

Max Clarke, T. Edwin Cooper, H. 0. Cresswell, E- Guy 
Dawber, Wm. Dunn, Percival M. Fraser, K. Gammell, 
James S, Gibson, Edward Greenop, Edwin Gunn, Edwin 
T. Hall, Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, C. Stanley 
Peach, Edmund Wimperts, 

Proreasioxan Qoestioxs ComMITTEE. 

Walter Cave, Max Clarke, Horace w. Cubitt, Frederic 
R. Farrow, K. Gammell, E. J. Gosling, FE. Guy Thawher, 
Fdwin Gunn, George Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, H. A. 
Saul, H. D. Searles- Wood, Herbert Shepherd, B, BR. Sutton, 
W. Henry White, William Woodward, 

ScommcLe oy Coanote CouMrrree. 

Alfred W. S$. Cross, E. Guy Dawber, James 5. Gibson, 
J. Alfred Gotch, Edward Greenop, Henry T. Hare, Gear 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, A. Saxon Snell, 
HL. D. SearlkesWood, Herbert Shepherd, W. Henry White, 
Wm. Worlward. 








OBITUARY. 

The career of the late Mr. Ernest Runte, who was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 1m 1908, 18 
a remarkable instance of success 10 architectural 
pe after a commencement very much later in 
ife than is customary. He was nearly thirty years 
of age when he began the serious atudy of archi- 
tecture with a view to a professional career, and he 


then attended the lectures of Professor Roger Smith 


at University College, London, where by dint of 


hard work and natural ability he obtamed the 
Donaldson Silver Medal for Fine Art. After two 
years’ further study under the direction of the 
writer, he passed the qualifying examination for As- 
sociateship, and regarded this as evidence that he 
might feel himself “* qualified” to advance from 
ardent admiration of architecture to professional 
practice of the art, His business career up to this 
time had been spent from the day he left, school in 
the office of an auctioneer, valuer, and estate agent, 
Mr. Samuel Walker, to whom he was first. an 
articled pupil, and afterwards partner ; but the arts 
of music and painting were his hobbies, and shared 
his leisure time with athletics, for he was a pro- 
minent racing bieyelist in the days of Cortis and 
Keith-Falconer. Retaining for a time his con- 
nection with Mr. Samuel Walker, he was not con- 
sidered eligible by the Council for election as 
Associate, and, disappointed thereat, declared that 
he would wait for the day when the Institute would 
ask him to join. This he considered had arrived 
when several eminent members of the profession 
told him that he “ ought” to joi, and he was 
elected a Fellow in 1908, having quitted Mr. 
Walker's business some ten years previously and 
carried out several important buildings. The 
most notable buildings for which Mr. Runts was 
architect may be tuken to be the Gaiety Theatre, 
Gaiety Reataurant and Short’s, in the Strand, the 
Norwich Union Assurance Company’s offices at the 
comer of St. James's Street and Piccadilly, and the 
offices of the Anglo-American Oil Company in 
Birdeage Walk, all in London, but examples of his 
work are to be found throughout the whole of 
England, in Scotland, and on the Continent. The 
enthusiasm of Ernest Runtz for architecture being 
essentially based on his admiration of the art of the 
past, his designs, original in composition, were 
always based upon motifs of some precedent epoch. 
He attempted designs with French, Spanish, and 
English Renaissance as objects of emulation, but 
could never bring himself to look favourably upon 
the tendencies of [art nouveau. In his later 
development he made constant endeavours to 
induce his clients to allow him the conjunction of 
sculpture and architecture in his designs, but 
financial considerations usually impeded his suc- 
cess in this direction. The rapidity with which 
Ernest Runtz changed from an amateur to a 
professional enthusiast in architecture might have 
: en Spee to connote iba cient knowledge . 
etail, but he was particularly apt in grasping the 
essentials and characteristic Gale tanya in 
which he might be working, though it is but fair to 
record that, from the demands of a large business 
upon his time, many of the actual details of his 
buildings were worked out by his partners, the late 
Mr. A, C, Breden [4.] and Mr. G, MeLean Ford 
eal. both of them artists in full sympathy with 
himself. Frepenic R. Farrow [f.]. 


CORRESPON DENOE. 
To the Editor, Journan R.I.B.A..— 

Six,—While searching in the Record Office I 
came across the accompanying amusing letter of 
Sir William Chambers. As an illustration of the 
carnal appetite acquired with the reins of power by 
even tt selobrated architect tt may furnish a further 
argument against “Official Architecture for 
those to whom the fleshpots of office are denied | 

W. J. Davres. 

From Letter Book, Set 1, No. 5, 1777-1704, Works } 
im the Public Record Office. (The letter, which occurs on 
folio 48, between two fetters of the 3rd and 7th Afarch 1783, 
te undated, ) 

“ Deak Stn,—The Surveyor of the Board of Works 
and the Officers of that Board were allowed by ancient 
Custom til the time of their suppreasion two Bucks and 
two Does annually, and as a revival of our Places has 
also revived our Apoetite for Venison | beg leave to 
request in behalf of myself and Bretheren, that the 
Allowance of the two Buoks may stil be continued to 
us which will enable us to eat as well as Drink their 
Majesty's health on the usual days of festivity. 

“ Tam with Great truth and respect 

_ Dear Sir 
Your faithfull and Obed Seryt 
Wa Chasers 

“ P.S.—Mr. Secker informs me the Secretary of the 
Treasury are also Treasurers of the Venison. 
= lat ri 








COMPETITIONS. 
Royal Palace and Law Courts, Sofia: Ex ion of 
Time for centage i Designs. or 

A memorandum addressed to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects from the Ministry of 
Public Works (Department of Architecture) of 
Bulgaria announces that the position of affairs in 
the Balkan States will interfere with the transport 
of designs in the International Competition for the 
Palais de Justice at Sofia, and also with the consti- 
tution of the jury of assessors, It has therefore 
been resolved to extend the date of sending in 
designs till the Ist April 1914 (new style), 


Proposed New Government Buildings, Ottawa. 

The Secretary R.LB.A. hos received a com- 
munication from the High Commissioner for 
Canada stating that he has been notified by the 
Department of Public Works at Ottawa that the 
date for receiving the first designs in connection 
with the above-mentioned Competition has been 
extended to 2nd April next. 


Coventry New Technical Institute. 
Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
Conditions of this Competition are not in accord. 
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ance with the Institute Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions, and the Competitions Com- 
mittee are in correspondence with the promoters 
with a view to getting them amended. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Council nets pee a resolution that 
students who can produce certificates that they 
have passed with distinction through a full course 
of study (on lines similar to those now oc 
by the Institute) in Colonial or Foreign Schools of 
Architecture, to the satisfaction of the Professors 
of such Schools, may at the discretion of the Board 
of Architectural Education be recommended to the 
Council for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination. 


The Board of Architectural Education have 
approved the designs sent in as Testimonies of 
Study by the undermentioned candidates for the 
Final Examination :-— 

SUBJECT X. 
(a) A Crassioan Vita. 
Bull: J. W. Fmaocis: G. E. 
Callender: G. W. Lone: R. 





Clare; A. D, Maxwell, A. E. 
Dickeson : C. Ripley: C.G. 
Fernyhough : 8. Shewen: Miss Mf. 
Fincham: E. Williamson: F. 
Fowell: J. (, Young: W. C. 
(6) A Prem ar a Fiest-ctass Warearu-Price. 
Barloy: F, A. Wood: A. J. 

The Board of Architectural Education. 


The following have been appointed Members of 
the Board of Architectural Education :—Robert 
Atkinson [4.], Headmaster of the Architectural 
Association School; W.S, Purchon [4.], Lecturer 
inthe Department of Architecture, University of 
Sheffield. | 

The following have been appointed Advisory 
Members :—Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Secretary of 
the Board of Education: Ramsa Traquair [ 4.1, 
Professor of Architecture at Me(4ill Unive, 
Montreal; the Professor of Architecture at t 
Edinburgh School of Art; the Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.] has been a pomnted 
Examiner for the Examinations held by the Insti- 
tute for the office of District Surveyor under the 
London eae Act and of Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities, z 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The Bristol Society of Architects. 

At the Opening Meeting of the Sesion, 13th October 
1913, the President, Mr. G. H. Oatier F mF previding, 4 
Presidential Badge was presented to the society by Sir 
Frank Wills [F.), Past President. ‘The badge in of poled, 
the centre portion being in enamel-work, Tt was executed 
hy the Bromacrove Guild, who submitted designs developed 





ings, Birmingham, when Mr. G. Salway Nicol (¥.] delivered 
his Prewidential Address, in which be passed some severe 
atricturea upon local architecture and the setting of the 
ecu pture of the city, The follow ing re port ie from the 
Birmingham Paty Past -— 

Mr. Nicol said that architecture could justly be deser bed 
hl the art mf proportion. He lie net mean morely the 
harmony which could be produced by the juxtapoantion of 
such dimensions as from custom they found to be plrasing, 


from sketches supplied by Mr. John Wills and Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening (Licentiafe)], Hon, Secretary of the Brist ul yeaa 
Two links of the chain bear the na rr ivf the Past aa 
denta, Meera. W. L. Bernard, Frank W. Wills, ss ms 
(atioy, Mowbray A. Green, J. Poster Woe, and the late 
Joseph Wood and H. Dare Bryan. 


The Birmingham Architectural Association. 


The Opening Meeting of the Seasion of this Association 


war held on Friday, Slat October, in the Ex hange Build- 


but the sense of proportion which demanded that the 
treatment of every problem shonkd be enitable and fitting 
to the newdla which required to be satisfied. Some of the 
finest buildings in Birmingham were those where the 
greatest restraint had been exercised in tho use of orna- 
mental features. ‘Those truths were so clear to them that 
they were apt to consider them common knowleige. The 
amount of ignorance of architecture in cities like Hirming 
hom was appalling, and was a continual block to all their 
endeavours. He urged that the architects of the city 
should have an ideal, and a definite scheme of the means 


o2 


to be taken to carry it out, for gradually making Birming- 
| i a & roud of, whereas they were all 
hiy ashamed of it. “The lay out of our streets,” 
a Mr, Nicol, “and the position of the important 
raildings ix accidental and generally a muddle, Consider 
for a moment how unsatisfactory is the small square at the 
back of the Town Hall, Some of the buildings themselves 
are fine, but what» total disregunt of any relation one to 
another. Again, St. Stephen's Place, the approach to 
an important railway station, is not treated as such, and 
at this point again the buildings have no relation to one 
another. Then the other end of Corporation Street, a 
point of intersection of many important rmoads—how 
terrible it all in! Any second-rate French city would not 
tolerate auch a chaos of freedom and License." e Cit 
Council, he felt sure, were prepared to do what they poe: 
It was not that there was so much wrong with the buildings 
individually as the absence of any relation one to another 
ar the position they occupied. The City Council were the 
only people who could deal with this, and they should 
prepare a town plan for the centre of the city and obtain 
fers to carry it out gradually as opportunity served, 
Alany excellent suggestions from architects and others had 
beon expressed at various times, These should gradually 
be marked on a plan and some day carried out, ‘This 
method waa penerally adopted on the Continent with great 
sucotss. On the Continent, in the midst af disappearing 
Slums, they would observe the corner of some fine my Are, 
and after a few years they would notice a further sev tion 
hail been accomplished, and in time they would find that 
4 fine scheme had taken the place of the previous chaos, 
Now this was not done at a ascrifice of aecommeédation or 
hy elaborate and extravagant fagades or monuments, but 
a by # common-sense and proportional arrangement of 
dings serving useful purposes, and at the same time, 
instead of shouting each other down with vulgar preten- 
Hone, oheving the lawa of rad aehagi and decency. Wha it 
impossible to practise such methods aa these in their own 
city of Birmingham, which was xo wealthy and pe ave 
that large sections of it were rebuilt in every decade ? 
Architects could not possibly advance in this direction 
alone ; they must have the support and co-operation of the 
general public, and it was because of this that their city was 
an expresion of the character and intellige of the 





he : 
inhabitants. In walking through their streets they got the 
impression that the chief motive of the people who worked 
in them was to turn everything into » moans of getting 
rich quick, and then retire to some decent place to enjoy 
the result of their labours, Was it not better to live and 
work in docent surroundings Fortunately, people were 
reopidly awakening to the important influence of environ. 
ment on the development of fine character and in pro- 
(lucing happiness, Unfortunately, in many of the aches 
now being prepared under the Town Planning Act, archi- 
tectural considerations were entirely neq i, in spite of 
the fact that this all-important elernent formed an integral 
part of the Act itself. It was pleasant and gratif to 
turn to the way smaller problems were dealt with in citive 
like Birmingham. In domestic work in the country and 
the suburbs the English architect was a long way ahead of 
any other nation, and even in Birmingham t vy hod a 
distinet school or type of such work, of which they should 
be proud, In the smaller civic buildings, too, the ¥ hal 
achieved much, and if they conld onl improve their 
general street architecture the city would gain i nsely, 
Discussing the use of sculpture in the open-air, Mr, Nical 


sid they had no reason to be satisfied with what they 
gtenter 





weet] in that direction—a few fine stature, » 
number of indifferent ones, but all, without exception, 


dotted about the city like chesunen who had got Tost 
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Any sculpture inthe open-air in a town must, as « first 
easentiol, be carefully placed in relation to the surrounding 
buildings, He knew that he would be met with the ob- 
jection that they could not afford seulpture out of doors, 
Were we worse off than other nations who could? Waa . 
it not rather a lack of propertion in the expenditure of | 
poblic moneys on art that faid out ten, nay, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, in the porchase of old masters at 
fancy prices, to be placed in galleries enjoyed unly by the 
connoiserur and student, rather than a reasonable expendi- 
ture on ig ro soulpture in erecta sends Sg 
buildings, where the enjoyment an réfining influence o 
such work appealed to every passer-by, In conclusion, 
Mr. Nicol made an eloquent plea for a anion of the arte— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 








MINUTES, I. 
At the Firat General Meeting (Ordi v)of the See 


) CLL AL Von 
1913-14, held Monday, 3rd November 1913, at 8.30 p.m. 


Present: Mr. Ng si rendiy sais ALRLA. Presdeng, in 
the Chair; 4 : {ineluding 21 members of the 
Council), 37 Associates (including 3 members of the 
Counril), 24 Licentintes, 6 Hon, Associates, and numerous 
visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 23rd June 1013, 
having been already published, were taken aa read anil 


ga correct. 
oT he following gentlemen attending for the first. time 
since their election were formally admitted by tho Pre. 
silent, vie.; Harry 6 | Crothall, Fellae: Judah 
Weinberg and T. Frederic Mp ee Associates: and 
Arthur Edward Henderson, F.S.A., Licentiate, 
being found eligible under the Charter and v-lawa, Hac 
been nominated for cloction in the various classes: As 
FELLOWS (12): Lawrence Stanley Crowbie (A. 1907], 
Harry Harrington [4.1894}, and the following Licentintes, 
who have passed the Examination qualifving for candi- 
dature as Fellows: Edmunel Butler, Joseph Crouch, Charles 
Frederick William Dening, Edward Barclay Hoare, B.A. 
Sec teat siehe> ste | neo Ernest Tatham Rich- 
mo . Savage, Ernest Montagu Thomas, Montague 
Whoeler, I ohn Wilson. As ASSOCIATES (32): Edwant 
Adams, Lionel Bailey Budden, M.A., Joseph John Crowe, 
f. Gordon Ellis, Henry Hubert Brasse! Prancis 
Frederick Millett Hammond, Joseph Garnet Hands, 
Joseph Hill, George Alexander Kay, John Bovd Lawson, 
Leonard Linton, Francia Lorne, (Gilbert Matshail Mac- 
kenzic, B.A.Cantab., John Ewart March, Alfred Ernoast 
Mayhes, William Wilson Nimmo, Herbert Read Peerless, 
Au Wyndham 4, Claud Vincent Ponder, John 
Charles Rogers, Tom Sadler Rushworth, Thomas Spencer. 
Robert Ven ees Thomas Smith Tait, Eric Edward 
Temple, William Voelkel, Richard Walker, B.A.Oxon., 
John Wilks, Herbert. MoGregor Wood. As HON. ASSO. 
CEATES (2): Ernest Fiander Etebells, F.Ph o0., 
MM. Math. A., ASMLLMocch.E.; Sir Francis Fox, M. Inst. 
C.E, Member of the Roral Institution, As HON, 
FELLOW; The Richt Hon. Rezinald Balio! Brett, 
Viscount Esher, SN i ne 
The President having deliv the Opening Address of 
the Session, a vote of thanks, moved by the iets Hon, 
Viecount Milner, G.C.B., and seconder! hy Mr. Cyril Cobb, 
Chairman of the London County Council, was pasied to 
tim hy acclamation “es yee Tes “ie te, | 
The proceedings then close], and + Woeeting sp pamtes | 
at 9.45 p.m. = id 








Frio. 1.—Ewraance Hitt ayp STarmcasr, 
Prom a Drawing by Mr, E, A. Hiokards, 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
By H. V. Lancnester [F.|. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 7th November 1913. 


COULD hardly have felt entitled to adopt the kind suggestion that I shonld read a Paper 
on the Wesleyan Hall, which IT understand ts to be the first of a series of prominent 
buildings dealt with by their architects, were it not for the fact that a number of problems 

arose in the design, the solutions of which present a certain degree of novelty and may be of 
interest to some of my fellow members of the R.1.B.A. 

Tt would be as well to start with a brief reference to the competition, which was metituted 
hy the Trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund for the purpose of obtaining the design for 
this building. 

Sir Aston Webb was appointed assessor, and the conditions provided for a double com- 
petition, the first stage open to all, from which six or more designs were to be selected for 
further development. The option was reserved of inviting six other architects to take part in 
the final competition, but the assessor, having selected nine demgns, advised that further invi- 
tations were unnecessary. The other architects taking part in the second stage were Messrs. 
Crouch, Butler & Savage, Cheston & Perkin, J. 5. Gibson, Vincent Harris, Mallows & Cross. 
James A. Swan. Waddington Son & Dunkerley. and the late William Flockhart. 

Thin Serie, Vol. EX1, No. h—89 Norember 1712. F 
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In the first competition we submitted two designs, one adopting an axis from the Victoria 
Street corner on lines somewhat similar to those of the design by Messra. Crouch. Butler & 
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Fic, 2—Waestavax Muruopwr Hats, Waetarssren 
From ai Original Drawing by Mr. EA. Rickaris in the posession of Bir Robert Parks. fart. 


Savage. As mav be imagn 1: 5: deel eee: 
) Ag may be imagined, the diagonal axis introduces difficulties in planning: but fora 
nulding less in heigt Bag pg een Whe | 1 Panning ; bat for 

g less mo height than th present one it was an open question whether this was not the 
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more correct solution, considering that the main frontage was half of it masked by the West- 
minster Hospital. However, this diagonal scheme of ours did not reach the second stage, and 
consequently the design we had to develop was on the east and west axis, though it ultimately 
hore little resemblance to our original sketch, for the following reasons :— 

In common with many other competitors, we had placed the large hall, which was the 
main feature of the building, on the ground floor, being influenced im this course by the redue- 
tion in space effected by the omission of the numerous staircases such a hall would require, 
and the consequent reduction on the general cubic contents of the building. In revising the 





PPhotic. Priekiog Cre, Coonipel, 
Fi. &£—Istekion of Tun GHEAT Han. 


eonditions for the second competition the Trustees added a clanse requiring the large hall to 
be placed on the first floor, doubtless considering that this would he a more convenient 
arrangement for their purpose, and that a building so planned would be architecturally more 
effective, As the reanlt of this condition, the large hall, rising above the rest of the building, 
definitely dominated the composition ; and the height being considerably tnereased, the imme- 
diately ail jacent blocks lose importance in dictating the axial line, which has to be determined 
in relation to the masses of the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. Of course, what is 
really needed is the opening up of the east front by setting back the line of the Westminster 
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Hospital; and now that the 
removal of the hospital has 
been decided on, such a course 
becomes obviously desirable, not 
only on architectural grounds, but 
also because Broad Sanctuary is 
quite inadequate to the require- 
ments on ceremonial occasions. 

At the last Coronation the 
most contracted position of the 
whole route was exactly at the 
Royal entrance to the Abbey. It 
i¢ easy to see the course that 
should be adopted. The site at 
the back of the hospital is oceu- 
pied by His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, which is shortly to be re- 
moved to Stamford Street. This 
land, having no frontage to an 
important street, is not of excep- 
tional value. The course for the 
Government, therefore, is to give 
about a third of its area to the 
Governors of Westminster Hos- 
pital in exchange for a correspond- 
ing srea fronting Broad Sanctu- 
ary. The hospital would be just 
as well off with this exchange as it 
is at present; the Government 
would give op land about half the 
value in proportion to that on 
which the hospital now stands, 
and the nation would get the im- 
mense advantage of a wide, digni- 
fied space in a position where it is 
absolutely needed. 

I am glad to say that the 
London Society has taken the 
question up and is considering 
how best to forward the scheme. 

But to return to the building 
itself. The principal requirements 
were :— 

1. Large Hall, seating 2,500. 

2. Small Hall, seating 600. 

3. Library of the same size 
(these two to be thrown together 
on occasions). 
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4. Conference Hall. 
5. A room of the same size (now occupied by the London City and Midland Bank). 
6. Tea Room, to seat 1,000. 

7. Four Committee Rooms. 

8. A Block of Offices. 

The Large Hall was, as I have said, required to be on the first floor. The Basement was 
suggested for the Tea Room. : 

We placed 2, 3, 4, and 
5 together on the Ground 
Floor, and 7 at a slightly 
different level to the west of 
them. The Offices formed 
a block oceupying the whole 
of the west front above and 
below 7,and the only in- 
ternal areas are between 
this block and the Large 
Hall. The position of this 
Large Hall involved careful 
study as to the lighting of 
the space under it, but by 
recessing the north and 
south fronts adequate light 
was secured for the rooms 
in the centre of the build- 
ing. 

The site was somewhat 
limited, considering the 
simount of accommodation 
required, and this necessi- 
tated a treatment in plan- 
ning that gave rise to a 
criticism of it as “* budget 
architecture,” implying 
that, structural require- 
ments being met, the 
various floors are packed 7 
in without relationship to 9 Fio, 6.—Marm Sramease. 
uniform and definite arcli- 
tectural scheme appearing at each level from foundation to roof. This latter would naturally 
be one’s ideal, but it is impossible of attainment when a proportionately large amount of 
carefully specified accommodation has to be placed.on a limited area, 

I need not take you through all the details of the plan on the various floors, as the drawings 
sufficiently explain them, but one point arises which may be worth a little consideration— 
namely, the arrangement of exits, which, in the case of a large hall placed some thirty-five feet 
ahove the street-level, naturally form an important factor in the general design. Now the ideal 
of experts in these matters is that you should pass from apertures distributed around such a hall 
‘nto a number of tubes practically uniform thronghout, and without sharp angles or turns, 
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which ultimately deliver into the street. One can find an anatomical parallel in this expert's 
idea! in the intestines, but it need hardly be said that -the principle is essentially unarchi- 
tectural. The architect instinctively dislikes this idea of passing from a spacious hall into a 
tube. and seeks a means of avoiding this tube altogether, or, if this is impossible, of making the 
transition a gradual one. 
In the Wesleyan build- 
ing we have endeavoured to 
surround the large hall 
with foyers as spacious in 
character a5 economic con- 
siderations would permit, 
while this scale is extended 
into the matn staircase and 
entrance-hall on the ground 
floor. ‘ Of course, the sub- 
sidiary staircases are of the 
regulation type, but in the 
main approach, at any rate, 
some degree of spacious- 
ness has been secured, 
This main staircase we 
found a very difficult pro- 
blem in planning. On 


account of the large propor- 4 Wien . pie al Fice=nl daly 
= : a 7 A il ae a | | Sach. al Peek 
tion of the first floor taken h | | wi! Ld Mad Tr pit 


up by the great hall the 
only treatment that seemed 
to us satisfactory was its 
return backwards over the 
entrance vestibule, and this 
involved an exceptional 
amount of study in onder to 
avoid effects that would 
have heen noticeably forced 
and uncouth. In view of 
the foct that the hall is 
$5 feet above the street this 
stuirense hus been  fre- 
quently noticed as disguis- 
ing the height to a marked degree, and we feel it a great compliment to find that it has been 
imitated where the original difficulties leading {6 its inception did nob exist. 

Leaving the minor details of planning, T will pass on to the methods of construction 
employed, Reinforced work has been extensively used in the interior, for the reason that it 
is more homogeneous than any of the combinations of steel rollings with concrete and other 
materials. Our choice fell on the Kahn system as providing a bar that once in position was 
visibly adjusted to take up the strains provided for before filling-in commenced. Of course, 
there are other systems that achieve this aim, but we have not had the slightest ground to 
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regret our selection. Indeed, the only points where slight cracks have shown themselves 


are where, in order to economise depth, we resorted to steel sections. 
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It may be desirable to — 


warn some of you that 
the published strengths 
of steel beams are not 
reliable; though they 
are well within the limit 
of safety, greater depth 


must be allowed where — 


the slightest deflection 
will disturb the work 
above them, 

In the general 
framing up of this build- 


ing the heaviest weight 


accumulated at the 


eight angles of the main 


dome. Starting from 
the top, we have the 
outer dome, a relatively 
light shell, the much 
heavier concrete tmner 
dome, the concrete aul 
masonry of the penden- 
tives and the arches 
across the transepts; 
then the girders earry- 
ing the overhanging 
gulleries, a proportion 
of the walls and floors 
below this, and, finally, 
the weight of the piers 
themselves. With 
allowances for wind 
pressure, &e., the 
weights reaching the 
foundations at each of 
these points range from 
500 to 600 tons, and as 
it was, of course, desir- 
able to equalize the 
weight as much as pos- 
sible a steel raft was pro- 
vided under each pair of 
piers, which gave a dis- 
tributed weight of 2 tons 


to the foot super. Under the whole of the remainder of the building was a reinforced concrete 
raft of varying thickness, and the weight on this generally was about 14 tons per foot super. 
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The excavation brought us down to a uniform bed of sand, and I am pleased to say that not 
the slightest settlement is observable, despite the fact that the tunnel of the District Railway 
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adjoins the building. The eight main piers to whieh I have referred were formed of steel 
caviione. ob the angles of a $-foot square, tied together with steel lattice-work, and entirely 
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eneased and filled with cement concrete, We ourselves worked out the methods of construc- 
tion in these, and throughout the rest of.the building, but we were indebted to Mr. de Colleville, 
then with the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, for checking our caleulations and supplyme, 
details of connections, riveting, &c. The remaining piers were of reinforced work with vertical 
hars and horizontal lacing. The basement floor is 7 feet above the bottom of the concrete, 
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which gave us the requisite depth for distributing the weight under the heavier piers and for 
the provision of ventilating and pipe ducts. The large spaces on the basement floor were 
covered with thin reinforced concrete vaults, carrying a flat floor about eight feet above the 
street, which is the ground floor of the main building. (The floors of other parts are at different 
levels.) The floors above this are constructed of reinforced concrete, with hollow tiles to 
reduce weight. 


The galleries demand some description. As previously mentioned, they are mainly sup- 
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ported by deep girders connected to the lattice stanchions; these form the fuleram from which 
they cantilever forward, while the back is built into the main walls. The ramps pass over, 
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and the soffits under, these main girders, so that the cantilevering does not entail excessive 
welght. 
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Over the galleries are the transept vaults, elliptical in form, and thicknessed into strongly 
reinforced beams under the vertical walls of the outer dome, From. these beams and the 
pendentives springs the cofiered inner dome of reinforced concrete, with two rings of steel 
plate to resist the outward thrust. | bet ae 
| Although the Large Hall is 70 feet in height, its dome would hardly be visible: from 
outside, and the outer dome, relatively light ini construction, rises some fifty feet higher, 
exclusive of the lantern above it. As our design based itself on the conception of a square dome 
with the angles cut off, forming an irregular octagon, we necessarily had to meet the special 
constructive requirements that such a form demande. A circular dome is relatively ensy to 
construct, there being no tendency to distortion; but all other forms have an inclination towards 
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the circular, a straight-sided dome tending to bulge horizontally between the angles. Our 
first step was to provide at the base a plate of great horizontal rigulity firmly tied at the angles. 
As the weakest points were towards the middle of the four Jong sides, we treated the ribs in this 
position as principals tied right across; these are in pairs, connected together at the top witli a 
braced ring, which earries the lantern and links up the angle-ribs, which are also braced on 
similar lines. These ribs and the intermediate ones carry the steel purlins and timber rafters 
of the dome covering. The lantern is mainly of timber construction, but stiffened by four 
steel ribs steeply inclined at the four angles, these ribs carrying the finial rod, and torsion 
is guarded against by a horzontal bracing near the top of the lantern filled in with cement 
concrete. 
Having outlined the general arrangement and construction of the building, I need only 
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supplement this with a few notes on the engmeering requirements before passimg on to the 
question of the architectural treatment. 

The drains of Westminster are liable to flood up to within four feet of the street-level, and 
as our basement is some eight feet below this we decided to put in a Shone ejector to lift the 
discharge from soil-pipes and wastes up to a safe level, and into these low-level drains we had 
to take the rain-water from the four small sunk areas; but all the rain-water drains from the 
roofs were kept at a higher level, above the flood-line. In two cases this involved the suspen- 
sion of the pipes from the ceiling of the basement. The drain-pipes and man-holes were all in 
fon. 

In order to comply with the L.C.C. regulations, the electric-light wiring was arranged on 
two independent circuits, and it was originally intended to take supplies from separate generat- 
ing stations of two companies. During the construction of the building, however, these com- 
panies were amalgamated, and one supply only was ultimately available, entailing the pro- 
vision of a fireproof chamber for a battery of accumulators serving the smaller of the two 
eircuits. Mr. Kerr-Jones was our adviser in respect of this portion of the work. The electric 
fittings throughout the building were specially designed by us with the view of their harmonis- 
ing with the general character of the work. 

The heating is by low-pressure steam, and in all the more important rooms the heating 
and ventilation were combined by the employment of steam batteries in ducts supplying 
fresh air, and the temperature is regulated automatically by means of thermostats. There are 
two intakes, with filters and blowers, one in the north transept for the great hall, and the other 
in the position of the south-east tower (not built) for the remaining large rooms. The outlets 
ara likewise separated, those in the great hall communicating with the space between the inner 
and outer domes, which is open to the lantern at the top, and the outlets to the other rooms 
passing down to the sub-basement in which ducts are formed, carrying the air to an extraction 
chamber delivering into one of the two internal areas. 

We now come to the architectural raiment with which this structural body is clothed for 
the purpose of indicating at a glance the intent of the building. As this intention was a 
complex one, comprising several demands, the problem of their due expression was a difficult 
one. 

First and foremost it was desired to have a monument to commemorate the vast activities 
of Wesleyan Methodism during the past century. Then there was the present use of the halls 
for religious purposes. ‘Then again the housing of all the business organisations underlying 
the various social activities of the Wesleyan Methodist movement. 

A Gothic design was obviously unsuited to the expression of a movement so distinet in its 
aspirations from those we habitually connect with that phase of our art. A design solely 
suggesting a place of worship would unduly subordinate the other demands, while one looking 
too business-like would destroy the idea of a commemorative monument. We have 
endeavoured, to the best of our ability, to suggest the breadth of conception that a monument 
demands without obsearing either the religious or practical aspects. For example, the form 
and treatment of the dome was decided with the intention of its conveying an idea neither too 
definitely religious nor too definitely secular. The architectural character of the fagade, 
while largely based on religious symbolism, was more specifically intended to strengthen the 
iden of a monument to the strenuous and sustained effort of Methodism. and in many of its 
details arose almost naturally from the type of architectural design employed with a view to 
express activity and force. 

Criticiam has more than once levelled its guns at some of the objects employed convention- 
ally, to enhance this expression. but I can safely appeal to my brother architects in asking for 
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an endorsement of the axiom that the important matter is the character of expression as a 
whole, and that if the details merge legitimately into this their use is justified. Criticism of 
the kind mentioned is not that of the artist, but rather of those who, while blind to the full com- 
prehension of a design, imagine that they can assess its merits or demerits by the anulysis of 
its component parts. It is possible to read almost any architectural feature as a symbol, The 
column and its entablature are rarely structural in their intention, and as what one mind grasps 
as symbolic another regards from the standpoint of decorative beanty, the architect can only 
work on his own instinctive methods and leave to his appreciators the form of emotion that his 


efforts will evoke in their minds. 


DISCUSSION, 
Mr. Aurrep W. S. Cross, M.A.Cantah., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


THe CHAIRMAN, in inviting discussion, said 
that the Institute was fortunate that evening in 
having present among them three of Mr. Lan- 
chester’s colleagues, viz. Mr. F. L. Dove, who was 
responsible for the erection of the building, Mr. 
Henry Poole, who was responsible for the sculp- 
ture, and Mr. George Corderoy. They had also to 
congratulate themselves upon the fact that their 
distinguished Past-President Sir Aston Webb was 
making one of his all-too-rare appearances at the 
Institute, and had kindly consented to propose a 
vote of thanks for the Paper. | 

Sir ASTON WEBB, Ch. C.V.0., R.A., said it 
Was 50 many years since he had assessed the com- 


petition that the details were not as fully in his 


mind as he would like them to be : but he had the 
greatest possible pleasure in moving the vote of 
thanks. He did not know, until he had read this 
Paper, that Mr, Lanchester and Mr. Rickards 
had sent in two designs. When people send in 
two designs, he thought they should be treated 
like & man who sends two horses to a race, and be 
asked to declare which they would win upon ! 
He gathered from Mr. Lanchester that with the 
final condition of a hall at the top he preferred 
the axis where he finally had it. There were 
deaigns sent in which had the axis on the 
angle—and extremely clever and able many of 
them were, so clever and so able that one rather 
hesitated toadopt them. There were an enormous 
number of designs in the first competition, and 
he looked through them over and over again ; and 
every now and then he came across.a little sketch, 
dene in ordinary ink, apparently freehand, and 
each time he came acrose it he prew more and more 
impressed with it, until at last he came to the con- 
clusion that, although it was very sketchy and 
slight, it had the germs of a fine thing in it : and so 
that design was included in those selected, The 
competition was interesting, as it showed that in 
this case there was some use in a double competi 
tion; the Trustees realised the great problem they 
were putting to architects after the first compet- 
tion, and decided, and he thought rightly, that the 
greet hall should be on the top of the building, 


in the second competition all the competitors 


were informed of this, as it would have been a great 
pity if men had wasted their work on a scheme 
which the Trustees felt was not what they wanted. 
They wanted the big hall on the top, he thought, 
because it would be comparatively seldom used, 
whereas the small halls were likely to be in 
constant use. Then came the second competition, 
He had, personally, no doubt in his selection, 
although there were several other excellent de- 
signs ; their Chairman that evening happened to 
be one of those who sent in an extremely good one. 
But he had no doubt that, taking it altogether— 
(and the Assessor had to make up his mind 
and decide that one was better than the others, 
however unpleasant the duty was)—that Messrs, 
Lanchester and Rickards’ design was the best. On 
explaining to the Trustees his reasons, he found, as 
he had always found, that they were very reason- 
able, and saw eve to eve with him in the matter, 
And so the design was selected, and the architects 
of it were appointed, as of course should always be 
the case. He told the Trustees that they had an 
excellent design ; that they had two very excellont 
and distinguished architects, and that if they put 
their full confidence in them they would have a fine 
building at the end of it. The Trustees had 
followed his advice, and he thought his propheey 
had been justified, Only one little suggestion he 
ventured to make—it was unwise for an assessor to 
make many suggestions—viz. that the main en- 
trance might be a little larger. That was not 
adopted, but when he saw the illustration on the 
soreen that evening it reminded him that he had 
wide that suggestion. And he was not at all sure, 
if they asked him now, that he should not say the 
same, On the other hand, it reminded him of a 
little story which hia friend Bell told of Eden 
Nesfield, with whom he had worked a good deal. 
Nesfield was making a design for a very large 
house, and had sketohed a very delightful en- 
trance. A friend came in and looked at it and re- 
marked that it would make a very handsome 
entrance. Nestfield said nothing, but when he had 
gone Bell saw Neatield take his indiarubber and.rub 
out the whole thing. Asked the reason, he replied 
that he hated handsome entrances, and then he 
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drew ina tiny little entrance, So he supposed that 
Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Rickards had the same 
feeling. Mr. Lanchester had mentioned an im- 
portant point with regard to Westminster Hospital, 
He (Sir Aston) happened to be connected, not pro- 
feszionally but otherwise, with Westminster Pre. 

ital, . Lanchester thought that Westminster 
Hospital should push itaelf back. Westminster 
Hospital was going, and if the Government would 
push the building-line back it would he a very good 
thing- The London Society were taking that, 
matter up, and he 25 that some fresh line would 
be adopted for the future building on the site of 
Westminster Hospital, But when this Wesleyan 
building was started he believed Mr. Lanchester 
and Mr, Rickards thought that it should be pushed 
back ; it would only have reduced the amount of 
apace at the rear for developing commercial offices, 
and the roadway through to Great Smith Street 
would have been enormously improved ; and prob- 
ably this design, instead of being mutilated, might 
have had tts towers complete, as it was originally 
designed, But the authorities were not in favour, 
and it had not been carried out, to the great 
detriment of Westminster, and London generally. 
One would have liked to have heard more from Mr. 
Lanchester with regard to the construction, Re- 
inforeed concrete had been used in a very bold and 
successful manner, and the more one heard of it the 
better for everyone, for this reinforced concrete 
work was at present in its infancy, and in such an 
important case as this they would like to learn 
ull about it, He had crossed the Atlantic with Mr. 
Lanchester, who, he believed, was visiting the 
United States in order to find out the way in which 
this: work was carried out there, for they had used 
the material much more than we had. He hoped 
that someday, when he could get him quietly alone, 
Mr. Lanchester would give him his real opinion 
and say whether he would repeat the experiment ! 
Then there was a small matter of practical work. 
He should like to know whether the thermostats 
worked in this building. He had been advised 
over and over again to use thermostats. It 
seemed delightful, Lf the temperature went up 
beyond what they wanted, the thermostat began 
to close, and the temperature went down. Hence 
with o thermostat the temperature of the room 
could be kept absolutely normal. Coming to 
the acrhitectural clothing of the building, he ven- 
tured to think that the architects in this case had 
chosen the right and, indeed, almost the only main 
features that they could choose for building in that 
very special position. They chose the dome, 
because there were towers all round belonging to 
ecclesiastical buildings of all denominations of 
one faith, And they had adopted a dome of 
that form which did not attempt to compete 
with St. Paul's, or any building of that sort, but it 
looked as it should do, like the hall of a rest cor- 
poration. With regard to the details, he agreed 
with Mr. Lanchester that in a large building of 
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that nature the small details were beside the mark, 
The expression of the whole thing was the great 
matter, Still, when he walked down Tothill 
Street he was sorry for the panels of which he had 
shown them photographs, and which he understood 
were to have inscribed on them Love, Faith, Truth, 
Charity, ete., whereas instead they had the name 
ofa Bank. That was unfortunate, but he looked 
forward to the day when the tables of the money- 
changers would be overthrown and swept out of the 
Temple and the whole building be devoted to its: 
original purposes, That, again, had nothing to do 
with the architects, but it showed the commercial 
spirit of the age with which, he was afraid, many 
‘ay: ga ventures were managed, Mr. Lanchester 
had referred to certain criticiams of this design. 
He was sure they would agree with him that they 
Were not going to criticise at that Meeting; they 
were going to congratulate heartily two distin- 
guished architects for having carried through a 
great building nobly and successfully, which added. 
to the beauty of that part of London in which it 
had been placed. Mr. Lanchester had spoken about 
artists’ criticisms, Artists, as far as he knew them, 
were not the little crities who found little faults 
with little things ; an artist was » man who, as 
rule, had very strong feelings as to what he liked 
and dishked, but he was mainly a man who was de- 
hghted to show appreciation for a work, and if he 
did not like it he would not say much about it: that 
was all. Artists were producers and not the people 
who went about with littl cheap and nasty criti- 
cisins, and one was almost sorry that Mr. Lanchester 
had referred to them at all. It was a noble build- 
ing, and they were met that evening to congratu- 
late the architects; and it was with the greatest 
possible pleasure that he proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lanchester—and he would like to 
include Mr, Rickards in that vyote—for the noble 
building which they had put up. 

Mr. GEORGE CORDEROY, in seconding the. 
vote of thanks, said that he had a very whole- 
liearted admiration for the monumental building 
which they owed to Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Rickards, from an intimate association with it 
from its inception and through all its stages. He 
knew he was voicing the responsible opinion of jis 
Church when he said they thought it absolutely 
fulfilled the requirements of the Contialevies that 
it had given them that monumental building which 
they desired, a building which was worthy to com- 
memorate the Centenary of the Church. Sir 
Aston Webb had passed very lightly over hia assist- 
ance to the Trustees as Assessor. But he could 
assure them that there were stages in the inception 
of that building which tried even Sir Aston’s tact. 
and discretion. It was not easy to get a body of 
Trustees to carry out even instructions which were. 
given them in a certain direction, but everybody 
associated with this work must unite in congratu- 
isting the authors of the design on the very note- 
worthy success they had achieved, and he was very 
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glad to have the honour of being permitted 
ublicly todoso. The problem of getting into the 
building all the diverse accommodation to which 
Mr, Lanchester had referred was no easy one, and 
the position of the great hall did not make it 
easier, though there was no doubt about the effect 
which had been produced by the situation in which 
it had been placed. The minor accommodation 
had had to be sacrificed to it to a large extent, and 
the kind of criticism to which Sir Aston Webb re- 
ferred was heard, of course, with regard to the 
results in some of the office accommodation, and 
the reflection made by some people, who wished 
they had lifts to the great ball a the only ad- 
verse criticiam he had heard. With regard to the 
exits, they were one of the most successful features 
of the design; in practice, he could assure the 
architects, they worked very admirably, and the 
lovers were a great advantage for the purpose for 
which the building was to be used. Wi h re 
to the reinforced-concrete construction, he had 
seen a great deal of this particular method of con- 
nee yee but " had none. seen such a varied 
appleation to the purpose of any building; and 
the methods of design adopted = of the greatest 
interest, and the drawings would repay careful 
study, In fact, he wrote to the Editor of the 
Builder and suggested that the illustrations used 
in that journal should be published in « mono- 
graph form for the purposes of reference, He 
thought that would be an advantage to all who 
were interested in reinforced-concrete work. He 
would not presume to comment on the archi- 
tectural features of the building, although he had 
broken a friendly lance with Mr. Lanchester about 
the kind of sculptural decoration, and he should be 
glad to hear his reply about that. With regard to 
the question of cost, it would be interesting, and, 
he thought, a surprise to many of them, to hear 
that this building had worked out at one shilling 
per foot cube—a most remarkable economic result, 
Alter some experience of the cost of large buildings. 
he might say that it was the cheapest building of 
its class with which he was aequainted, 

Me. F. L. DOVE, in supporting the vote of thanks, 
said that, from a long experience in buildings from 
the constructive point of view, he could offer no 
criticism at all. From the time they commenced 
the excavation and got down to the bed of sand to 
which Mr, Lanchester alluded, to the time when 
they put on what had been called the “ sweep’'s 
broom “ by some, and as “ the sun in glory ” by 
others, on the top of the lantern, he did not 
think there was a single point on which he felt 
competent to express any criticiam. He had over 
and over spat, during the progress of the work, 
admired the bold treatment which Mr. Lan- 
chester and his partner brought to bear on the aub- 
ject—treatment which, perhaps, one would have 
thought twice about before going very far with. 
But from the time they commenced the rein- 
forcement under the big octagonal piers which 
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carried the dome, to the finish, everything seemed 
to fit so ‘eyes! and to be so well thought out, 
that one a8 fect confidence in everything that 
was done. The cantilever truss over the galleries 
which had been shown them was almost a marvel 
of construction; he forgot what the overhang of 
the gallery was, but there was not the faintest 
vibration in it, it was carried out so splendidly in 
the way it was tied back on to the walls. And the 
same remark applied to the concrete dome over 
the great hall. The dome was not particularly 
high, but it was entirely in reinforced concrete. 
Though it was comparatively thin, it had a great 
amount of work to do; on one side it had to carry 
iu ares amount of heating apparatus, and it 
carried it in a perfect and comfortable manner. 
Touching the point which Sir Aston Webb men- 
tioned, viz. that the building might have been set 
further back: the reason nothing was done was, 
he believed, owing to no steps being taken in the 
matter by the L.C.C. until the work had pro- 
ceeded too far. Had they taken the initiative 
at the proper time, that street would have been 
made wider than it is, and a fine opportunity 
would have been offered to show it up better 
than it could be shown until Great Smith Street 
was widened. He offered his congratulations to 
both architects for the very succeasful result of 
their building, and his own personal testimony and 
thanks for the happy relations which existed be- 
tween them and the builders throughout the pro- 
gress of the building. He had never carried out a 
uilding for any architect—and he numbered 
many architects among his personal friends—in 
which everything had gone with a greater swing 
and satisfaction from beginning to end. It was 
not entirely unknown in the course of work that 
4 detail would occasionally be found not exactly to 
fit in with another detail, and not to fit in with 
the eer drawing. But from the commencement 
to the finish of this building they had not to direct 
attention to any such variation. | 
Mr. Wu. WOODWARD [F’], in rising to support 
the vote of thanks, said he only wanted to refer to 
one or two subjects somewhat outside the Paper, 
though still connected with it and with the buildin. 
Firat, he entirely agreed with the idea of the In- 
stitute Council that at all events once in the session 
they should have a Paper by an architect on u 
particularly important builting which he had 
erected during the year, He was sure they would 
all agree with him aa to the value of such a Paper as 
this, in having before them the details of the build- 
ing itself, offering them 60 much food for tho oght— 
perhaps also something for criticizm—in regard to 
a building such as they might themselves have to 
carry out. But the special point on which he 
wished to comment was this. He happened to bea 
member of the Improvements Committee of the 
Westminster City Council, and more than once they 
had had before them the question of the Westminster 
Hospital atte. Sir Aston Webb told them that 
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indirectly—not architecturally, at all events, but 
probably as a Governor—he had some connection 
with Westminster Hospital. They knew the West- 
minster Hospital portico and open areas, and it 
might have been imagined when the site was 
cleared and a new building had to be erected on it, 
that, at all events from a Hospital authority, an 
authority which should have some regard for the 
precincts of the building, there would have been no 
desire to extend the frontage of the site beyond the 
frontage line of their present building. But what 
they intended to do, unless it was prevented—— 
sit ASTON WEBB: They do not intend. 

_ Mr. WOODWARD: If they do not intend, that 
is different. But he would tell them what plans 
the Westminster Council had had before them. In 
the drawings he had in mind they suggested that 
they should bring the main frontage of their 
building to the present line of the portico, and they 
had the power, under the London County Council 
Regulations, to carry out that main frontage to a 
height of 70, 80,90, or 100 feet. If that were done, 
coming from Parliament Street, « large part of the 
fine building of which they had been talki 
would be hidden. He ventured to say that if 
there was any alteration in the line of frontage, it 
should not be in the extension towards Broad 
Sanctuary, but at least on the present main line. 
He hoped that would be the case and that we 
should use our best endeavours in that direction. 
One observation Mr. Lanchester made in which he 
did not follow him, namely, in the construction of 
the dome. He said he had an inner and an outer 
dome, and all their minds, probably, went to Sir 
Christopher Wren in that magnificent idea of his m 
the cupola and outer dome which gave St. Paul's 
such anexcess of beauty over St. Peter's at Rome. 
He did not see that in the drawings, and perhaps 
Mr. Lanchester would tell them whether the dome 
they saw outwardly was the dome which could 
be seen from inside the building, 

Mr. HENRY POOLE said he was afraid he 
could not say very much about the strains and 
drains of the Wesleyan Hall, but he could say ao 
few words, or tell them a story, about decorative 
exteriors, A party of Italians came to London, 
and on their way from the Abbey, in trying to find 
the Wesleyan Hall, they passed Wellington Bar- 
racks, and they thought, he supposed, that the 
austere character of the Barracks was in con- 
formity with their idea of what a Wesleyan Hall 
should So they thought that must be the 
Wesleyan Hall. Passing on, they came to Tothill 
Street, and they saw a magnificent building all 
bristling with spears and lions’ heads, and their 
remark was “ Keco! L'arsenale!" The only other 
thing he would mention was in regard to the brazen 
letters, ““ City and Midland Bank,” which had been 
put on the panels. There were four big pane ® at 
the corners of the dome, which might be pointed 
out to Messra, Keecham for their pills; and there 
was the round apex of the dome, which might 
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be usefully employed to advertise “ Johnny 
Walker”! 
Mr. LANCHESTER, in reply, said that this 
vote of thanks must be considered to apply equally 
to his partner Mr. Rickards as to hinrieal as he had 
been merely the mouthpiece in respect of their 
joint effort. There were one or two explanations 
due from him. He was afraid he did not deserve 
the somplineat which Mr. Woodward was anxious 
to pay him for having designed a dome inside 
and outside. There was o distance of fifty feet 
between the inside and the outside of thedome. A 
little explanation might he considered to be due 
with regard to the moot question of the frontage 
line, which had been touched on in the speeches, 
Before he had any connection with the building at 
all, he was told that when the Trustees firat came 
into possession of that site and were first dealing 
with it, a strip of land was offered to the West- 
minster Council, to set back the frontage of the 
Wesleyan Hall; and at the time they did not see 
any reason for taking it. It was offered, he 
gathered, at the market-price of the Wesleyan site, 
Afterwards, he believed, when the building was 
in course of construction they said they would like 
to treat. [Mn. WOODWARD: £15 or £25 a foot, 
which we did not see our way to do.) The point 
he was raising was not s0 much the question of the 
frontage, because that, was now done with, but the 
frontage of Westminster Hospital. He did not 
think that was a matter which should fall on the 
London ratepayer : it was a matter for the nation, 
and therefore should be taken in hand by the 
Government, because thers was enough ground 
there for ordinary purposes of traffic, but there 
was not ground for a decent square when the King 
came to Westminster Abbey. Surely that was 
4 national matter, not one for the Westnninster 
City Council or for the London County Council, 
The Government had the remedy in their hands by 
their Habeesiiea, bi the ground atthe back, A strong 
appeal might be made to the Government to take 
action. With regard to reinforced concrete in the 
building, they had not regretted anything they 
had done in that way. They might do things 
differently if they started again, but they found it 
had fultilled their expectations. They had varied 
their method ; they were not whole-heartedly in 
favour of reinforcement: ; they did not do all the 
stanchions with iron sticks, but the important ones 
with lattice-work, filled in with concrete. That 
nare [indicating one of the drawings] was a square 
full of concrete, and it was a compromise between 
reinforced work and steel work. The building 
included specimens of all shades of construction 
from the ordinary steel construction to recognised 
reinforced work. In conclusion, he wished to 
mention & point which was a source of great 
gratification to Mr, Dove, their contractor—viz. 
that the building was carried to a height of over 
200 feet without a serious accident ocourring 
during the whole of its construction, ee 
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re qualities are more to be admired than con- 

sistency. It means so muc » hoe a 
judgement, fixity of purpose. Looking bac 
Seetkiak a vista of thirty-four veara of frendship J 
can see all these qualities in the man whose death 
we all mourn to-day, Although Belcher was not a 
attong man in the sense in which we use the term, 
he sakerad all that the strong man would achieve, 
by virtue of his quict, blameless fixity of purpose, 
wa Ne unaccompanied with either bluster or 
temper. [have never known him swerve from his 
purpose by reason of any threat; he gained his 
ends by quiet insistence and determination. | 
could quote many instances, but this is neither the 
time nor the place to recount them, 

Belcher’s early bent was towards a Gothic treat- 
ment of architectural problems, with which I could 
not feel in accord, With the passage of time, 
however, he veered insensibly towards another 
style, which he assimilated with remarkable apti- 
tude and of which he has been such an able 
exponent. | trace the change in his attitude to 
an immense admiration for Norman Shaw. The 
change came soon after he produced his design for 
the church in Maida Vale. This design was much 
admired at the time, and is undoubte ¥ the proto- 
pe of Sedding’s Church of the Holy Trinity in 

ine Squar 


a mane, 
The new style was developed when he made his 
desien for the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
in the aang: of which he expended great and 
loving labour. He told me, more than once, that 
every detail was worked out by himself. I helieye 
that his first introduction to Norman Shaw hap- 
pened when T met them on this building, Norman 
Shaw was immensely taken with the building, 
and his advocacy of Belcher's admission to the 
Academy dates I think from this occasion. 

Tt was soon after this that Belcher and 1 started 
on our travels over England in search of examples 
for our book on the Later Renaissance in England. 
No pleasanter companion could be imagined. He 
was ever ready to acquiesce in all plans and to 
sacrifice his own convenience to mine. He made 
an ideal collaborator, These were the four years 
of my architectural life | enjoyed the most. 

There was another side to Belcher’s cha- 
racter that swayed him greatly, and that was his 
innate love and knowledge of music, Whenever 
he wrote on the subject of architecture he almost 
invariably brought in a comparison between the 
two arts, their rhythm and balance, He was 
gifted with a singularly pleasant and powerful 
voice, and his phrasing wascharming. He himself 
attributed this to his knowledge of stringed instru- 
ments, especially the ‘cello. 

i shouldliketoss although myself a competitor, 
that I consider Beleher's the best elevation sub- 
mitted for the completion of the Victorian and 
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Albert Museum. The long front would have been 
& great composition, though I cannot admire the 
design for the towers, 

We su fer the loss, within a year, of both Belcher 
and Shaw, two of the greatest modern exponents 
of architecture. They leave two empty niches 
which cannot be filled. They belong toa phase of 
art now dead, for they both achieved their success 
outside the modern open competition system. It 
remains to be seen how this method will work— 
the men of tried ability against untried. It is my 
own personal sentiment that Shaw and Belcher 
have exerted a greater influence on modern archi- 
tecture than any other architects of modern times 
—the former in domestic and the latter in civic 
architecture, 

It is not generally known how great a service Mr. 
Belcher rendered to the Institute and the profession 
pe sexenags Snr the early negotiations between 
the non-registrationists and the Institute. He 
always regretted the breach that occurred in 1891, 
and after my return from America in 1902 he 

ladly adopted the suggestion which I made to 

im that all parties should unite on the common 
ground of education. Sir Aston Webb cordially 
endorsed this project, and with the able assistance 
of the present President of the R.LB.A. the 
reunion was happily consummated. 

I have seen « notice in a Building Paper saying 
that the advertiser was prepared to give instruc- 
tion in competitive work, in Gothic, enalsance, 
Classi, and Belcher style—a tribute to the man’s 
genius in this direction. This is perhaps trifling 
with the subject, but it clearly shows what the 
commercial architect thought of modern styles 
with an eye to good business. 

Mervyx Macartney [F.]. 











THE “ RESTORATION ” OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

(HE Quarterly Part of the Jovurxa. for October 

carrics far and wide the letter to The Times of 
the 26th August entitled “ The Fallacies of Restoran. 
tion,” ae Saphir is re which a fl sary eaee 

ractical issue, involving the expenditure of lar 

“A ms, and the spoiling or onnvenvetion of work of 
value that cannot be reckoned in figures, But a 
question af so delicate a nature can only be proper! 
dealt with by careful consideration, and with sia 
knowledge. Hence, no excuse is needed for its 
discussion, 

But this, to be of value, must he on the basis of 
experience, and it is as one having considerable ex- 
perience of this hind that the writer ventures to 
express an opinion from the point of view of the 
actively producing artist, 

_ Architecture may be compared to the land we 
liveon, The living forces of Natire build up conti- 
nents and isles, vet no sooner are they there than 
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the same forces pull them down to build up others. 
So the time-spirit, which formerly covered France 
and England with abbeys and churches, castles 
and manors, has wrecked them all, and the arts 
complementary -to architecture exist only in 
broken or faded remnants which speak to the cul- 
tivated mind of the glory and beauty which once 
existed, That is all we have! Where even is the 
once glorious Rome except in its broken remains 
and museum specimens t 

Countless age ia medieval times remain in 
& more or less complete state of preservation, And 
now that after several centuries of neglect and 
contempt they are again valued, it iz asked, can 
they be left as they are? Taking up space under 
the sunshine, they are, if not destroyed, put to use: 
and consequently the wrecked remains of past 
centuries cannot and will not be left in the state of 
toothless and fleshlesa skeletons for the sake of the 
wathetic enjoyment of a few visitors, Noris there 
any valid reason why they should be if they can 
be ‘properly dealt with, | | 

Ye know the poetical beauty of an unrestored 
ancient building. For many years all our avail- 
able time hes been spent in haunting such. We 
know the pain of seeing a once beautiful building 
spout by some modern well-meant barbarism. 

ut i not this exactly parallel to a beautiful 
site being japells by some ill-conceived building ? 
That too, , 8 common enough; but we do not 
conclude it is wrong to build! So may there not 
be a right kind of restoration as well as a right 
kind of building—one which is o restoration, and 
not a deformation ? 

A long experience in Central Europe, where some 
twenty years ago ancient buildings began to receive 
attention, as they did in England long before, has 
given me opportunities of seeing cases of both wise 
and unwise restoration ; and this arose from my 
being asked to participate therein by placing 
stained glass in the window openings whieh hac 
been mostly filled with or ly wooden frames 
and ordinary window-glass. The memory of build- 
ings so lighted, with a horrible system of ANS sain 
as sole decoration, stands out in contrast to places 
now cleared, with every restige of antiquity pre- 
served with care and touched no more than was 
necessary, the windows filled with glass which it 
has been a constant nim to bring into the fullest 
possible harmony with the building, without slavish 
copying, and without destroying that poetic beauty 
for others which we have ourselves so keenly 
se Ni Such a building is that of the Abbey 
of Romainmotier (mentioned in Fergusson’s 
Handbook), on the Simplon route between 
Lausanne and Pontarlier, The Castle of Chillon 
on Lake Leman has been restored in the same spirit, 

It is certainly true that in England many 
churches, und perhaps all the cathedrals, have 
been dealt with in the way which has drawn such 
scathing strictures from an eminent critic, It 


is to be regretted that so much was done at a time 
When society was quite unprepared to deal with 
our national treasures properly. France too has 
gone through the same period, and Germany is 
in it at the present time. It is folly to think that 
anything good can come of completing old work by 
the pseudo-arts of the modern commercial system, 
P luced onan industrial basis. But this resulted 
froma movement of thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in-which every part of life was affected, and it 
is part of the history of our times. It is by more 
wisdom and a higher ideal, and not by inaction, that 
if must be dealt with. And we, the artists of to-day, 
can see, and know right well, what perhaps Satie 1 
anyone fifty years ago was able to see, and whic. 
so many even to-day do not see, The educated 
artist will think and act absolutely in the spirit of 
the Society for Preserving Ancient Buildings, bar- 
ring the tendency to inaction, For there is the 
fact that these buildings have to be used. And 
when one sees, as is so often the case, Gothic 
buildings which were designed with the idea of all 
the windows being filled with coloured glass, now 
in a blaze of raw light (as, for instance, the 
Cathedral by Nevers or that of Lausanne), one 
knows that in this state it is not Gothic archi- 
tecture at all, but a mere skeleton thereof, 

We freely admit that “a copy of a work of art is 
not the same thing asa work of art,” and that “a 
stained-glass window, if not a work of art, is no- 
thing.” But if, forotherreasons than ita own value, 
the use of stained glass is desirable, then let us 
avoid “copies” also, together with stained glass 
which is not art in the true sense! That this 
may cut out the ceclesiastical art shop may be 
true; as a phenomenon which has served its 
time, this can be allowed to disappear. But 
that does not affect the question at all, for it 
is a certain fact that ancient stained glass was 
produced by men who, as practical craftsmen 
and artista, worked in a small way, scattered 
all over the country. To return to the ancient 
manner—a course we ourselves have realised—_is the 
solution of the problem as far as the actual pro- 
duction ia concerned. To work thus in the fresh 
air and sunshine of the country, with the flowera of 
the field and the lowing of kine around, makes 
it relatively easy to work materially, as a poet 
writes in his garden. In fact, properly, all art is 


poetry, the means of expression alone differen- 


tiating one form from the other, 
We ask, then, is work executed in such a spirit 
unfit to replace what the time-spirit has destroyed ? 
It is clear that what is produced will depend on 
the knowledge and ideas of the artist, We are 
nyne 0 an epoch when popular art has been 
established on an ideal of exact imitation of Nature. 
In medieval times no such ideal existed. The 
fim was essentially decorative, ic. ornamental 
and didactic, and imitation was subordinated to 
design. Drawing was never exact, and was gene- 
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lf then even the best-intentioned artist takes up 
the medieval ideal of decoration in this modern 
method, he must spoil his work, and numberless 
instanees of this, in England and on the Continent, 
could be adduced. One of the most glaring cases 
18 that of the west window of New College Chapel, 
Oxford, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. This he himself 
admitted to be a failure, 

But some of ua have, from the very start, taken 
medimval art as our ideal, and desiyn and not imita- 
Hien ia our method. And in such circumstances It 
is the simple truth to say that medimval design isa 
language which is as much our mother tongue as 
it was for the medieval mon themselves—for they 
were trained to write on the lines of traditional 
models coming from the East origmally, and did 
not invent a language for themselves, Hence we 
ean think for ourselves though speaking in this 
particular language—and even as one can speak 
alternately in French or English and yet be per- 
fectly sincere, 30 one may be sincere in using a 
language no longer in common use, but which is, 
where familiar, as effective as if it were. This 
view apples to all the “divers arts” applied 
to architecture; they can all fail for want of 
something the workers ought to have. 

If one wants to see an example of a contrary 
spint, it can be found in the Cathedral of Fribourg 
in Switzerland, Here a modern artist has had a 
free hand to design the stained glass, and it has 
been executed without regard to ancient tradition. 
It ia palpably sincere, Whether one likes it is a 
matter of taste and judgment. Some do, and 
some do not. Any way, the building seems to 
exist forthe glass, There are then three courses. 
One is to do nothing; the others are to do some 
thing, wrongly or rightly. 

CremEeNt Heaton, 

P.5.—The above lines were written at Dijon in 
Burgundy, The Church of Notre-Dame in that 
city 19 well known, and it is now filled with glass by 
the studious Didron executed some thirty years 
azo. It may be admitted that the technique 1s not 
all that it might be, but the church is in daily ee, 
and the general effect is quite satisfactory, The 
design 13 well understood, and had it been on modern 
lines the church would have been spoilt, or had 
there been no glass at all the white light would have 
ruined the interior, There is no reason why the 
technique should not have been all it should be. and 
In that case a true restoration would have been 
effected, which was the truly wise course. The aver- 
age French church with its pictorial transparencies 
In modern taste, or still worse with its “ archmologi- 
cal” windows, is best avoided. Neither are pro- 
perly speaking “ shams,” but they are both equally 
unaceeptable to those who know the ancient glass. 

C,H, 


The Orientation of Buildings, or Planning for Sunlight. 
By William Atkinson, Fellow of the Boston Society of 
Architects. La.So. ond. d New York, 1019.. Bs Gd: 
(Chapman @& Hall, Limited.) 

The first requisite for healthy buildings, and for 
hospitals in particular, is a plentiful supply of stun- 
light on and around them, thia being second only 
to an abundant access of air. The importance of 
sunlight, especially in relation to hospital planning, 
cannot be overrated, and is ample justification for 
Mr. Atkinson's book, though his third chapter is 
rather an essay on the disposition of hospital 

inning in general than on the orientation of 
mildings in particular. 

The importance of sunlight is indicated by 
reason of its nicidal power in diminishing the 
possibility of infection, and ultimately killing 
organisms lying quiescent in the material of a 
building or in the contents of a room or the sur- 
faces thereof, Continuous exposure to direct sun- 
hight will kill any organism by the chemical power 
of the ray, ic. the blue end of the spectrum. 
Hence, as Sir Douglas Galton has said, “ fresh air, 
to be of full value to health, must be sun-warmed, 





sun-penetrated air, The sunshine of a December 


day has been shown to kill the spores of anthrax,” 
Mr. Atkinson divides his book into four chapters, 
in which he deals with the astronomical aspects 
of the question, the elements of astronomy being 
apple as far as necessary forthe apparent motion 
of the sun and the angles of light at the various 
seasons. Many illustrations are given showing the 
projection of the angles of Light. Shadow dia- 
ams ate fully demonstrated in various types of 
nilding plans, showing the visual angle of windows 
and the quantity of sun which they admit, together 
with the heating effect of sunlight. | 
The ground plan of a Swiss chalet illustrating 
the customary orientation is shown, with a 
frontal aspect of $.E., large windows being brought 
up to the N.E. and §.W. angles of the front, than 
ring the rising E., the 5., and the setting W. 
Written from the American side, the whole subject 
is dealt with in regard to latitude, which does not 
materially affect British and Continental readers. 
In chapter ui, which is devoted to hospital 
planning in general, the author refers to the vexed 
question of orientation and quotes varying views. 
These, perhaps, will scarcely disturb the settled 
view generally held in this country in favour of 
approximating the long axis of a ward to N. and 
S., the latter being the end of the ward. Sunlight, 
however, is not the only consideration to be dealt; 
with in selecting o hospital site; other important 
factors to be taken into account are the general 
ni f of the land, the subsoil, and the conditions 
wl oa arise from exposed positions or prevailing 
winds, 
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The volume concludes with a chapter upon 
streets, which should make a strong appeal to 
American conditions in relation to skyscrapers. 

Wriiram A. Prre [F.). 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England).— 
An Inventory on the Historical Monuments in Hucking- 


honwsbire, Vol. IF. North Buckinghamshire.  4o. 
Lond. 1913. Price lia, 6d. [His Majesty's Stationery 
Office.) 


The Third Interim Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Constructions of England deals with the 
northern half of Buckinghamshire. Following the 
scheme of the earlier volumes, the work contains an 
Historical Summary covering the whole of the 
county ; a Sectional Preface which, under subject 
headings, calls attention to any particularly in- 
teresting examples mentioned in the Inventory ; 
an illustrated Inventory, with o concise account of 
the monuments visited ; a List of Monuments that 
the Commissioners have selected as especially 
worthy of preservation; a Glossary of Archi- 
tectural, Heraldic, and Archwological Terms; a 
Map showing the topographical distribution of the 
acheduled monuments, and an admirable Index. 
Under the heads of parishes, arranged alpha- 
betically, a list of their respective monuments 
given in the following order:—(1) Prehistoric 
monuments and earthworks; (2) Roman monu- 
ments and Roman earthworks ; (3) English eccle- 
siastical monuments; (4) English secular monu- 
ments; (5) Unelasaified monuments. 

It was in the seventeenth century that Bucking- 
hamshire rose to a position of political importance 
which it never attained either before or since, and 
the excellent Historical Summary by Mr. W. Page 
furnishes a very interesting account of the stirring 
events in the county during the Civil War. Its 
sudden leap into prominence was due to the fact 
that it was the home of many of the most promt- 
nent persons engaged in the political struggles of 
that period—John Hampden, Cromwell, and many 
other of the leading Parliamentariansand Royalists 
were Buckinghamshire men. Hillsden House, the 
seat of Sir Alexander Denton, a Royalist, was be- 
sieged and taken by Cromwell, and traces of the 
Ries in the bullet-holes made in the church 
doors, and in the uneven nature of the ground on 
the opposite side of the road at the west end of the 
church, which marks the defensive works of the 
Royalists, Although the Civil War was answer- 
able for much damage both to ecclesiastical and 
secular buildings, yet the condition of the former 
was anything but satisfactory before the war 
began. A visitation of 1637 shows the churches to 
have been in a lamentable state ; the windows of 
nearly all of them were broken and * dammed 
up"; the roofs let in rain, and at Thornton an 





elder-tree grew out of the top of the “ steeple” or 
tower. The principal complaint, however, was re- 
garding the great family pews which existed in 
every church and obscured the view of the chancel. 
At Dorney, Sir James Palmer's seat was “ three 
yards high or thereabouts,” and pews of about the 
same height were reported from Wooburn, 6Grill, 
and Penn, while seate of from four to seven feet in 
height existed in almost every church in the 
county. Perhaps the most remarkable was that of 
Sir John Parsons in Langley Marish church, which 
was built on the roof ofa vault nine steps above the 
level of the floor, and was seven feet high; it was 
provided with eight lattice windows, and had a 

oorway into the church and another into the 
churchyard, 

The northern half of the county contains 126 
parishes and 1,222 monuments, as compared with 

02 parishes and 1,535 monuments in the southern 
half. With a few exceptions the churches do not 
reach a high level of architectural merit, Only 
three contain definitely pre-Conquest remains, 
though the plana of many of the later buildings 
may be based on existing pre-Conquest founda- 
tions, Wing possesses an extremely interesting 
and practically complete church of the tenth cen- 
tury or even earlier date, with a polygonal chancel 
and crypt. In Lavendon Church the original 
Saxon tower, nave, and part of the chancel are of 
mid eleventh-century date. Of the post-Conquest 
churches, four date from the second half of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century, at 
Lillingstone Dayrell, Newton Blossomville, Raven- 
stone, and Thornborough. Of these Lillingstone 
Dayrell, which retains an original nave with arches 
opening inte the chancel and tower, is the most. im- 
portant. Stewkley furnishes the most complete 
example of a mid twelfth-century church and is 
particularly rich in detail; the tympanum of the 
west doorway, with its long central keystone, is 

ossibly unique. The large cruciform church at 

vinghoe is an excellent example of thirteenth - 
century work, and the foliated capitals of the nave 
arcades are beautifully carved, Building in the 
fourteenth century is well represented. Olney and 
Whitchurch have large churches almost entirely 
of this period, and Olney is the only example in the 
county (except Hanslope) with a spire. Cubling- 
ton has a amall but complete spareh of early 
fifteenth-century date, and a brass records that its 
first rector died in 1410, At Hilleaden, Maids’ 
Moreton, and North Marston are splendid examples 
of late fifteenth-century work. than half the 
churches incladed in the Inventory have roofs of 
earlier date than 1700, and most of the old roofs 
are of the fifteenth century. 

The six chapels sncloded in the Inventory have 
been converted to secular uses. The chapel at 
Bradwell Abbey is now used as « fowl-house and 
lumber-shed, while that at Creslow is a coach- 
house and storehouse. The chapel at Lillingstone 
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Dayrell has been converted into cottages, while 
that at Liscombe Park, Soulbury, is a billiard- 
room, and that at Chelmacott Manor House, also 
at Soulbury, now forma part of the dwelling-house. 

Thereare not many good illustrations of domestic 
pinnning. but an example of peculiar interest is 
seen in Creslow Manor House (¢. 1330), which re- 
tains the greater part of the hall and the whole of 
an élaborately designed solar wing. There are also 
a few small houses, and cottages, such as Church 
Farm, Wingrave, and a cottage at Cheddington, 
originally constructed in bays with trusses of a very 
simple type. which may date from an even earlier 
period, Twyford Vicarage and the Priory, Whit- 
church, are houses of a moderate size dating from 
the fifteenth century. Doddershal] House. Quain- 
ton, is part of an early aixteenth-century building 
of the courtyard type, as is also Castle House, 
Buckingham, of ¢. 1500, apparently with the hall 
on the first floor. The finest house of late six- 
teenth-century date is Gayhurst House, which in- 
ternally, however, has been considerably altered. 
The only secular roofs of interest are the traceried 
and carved roof of the fifteenth century ina barn at 
Rectory Cottages, Bletchley, the remaining central 
truss, also of the fifteenth century, in the Priory, 
Whitchurch, and the remains of the queen-post roof 
of e. 1500 at Castle House, Buckingham. Some 
ceiling-beams at Castle House are also noteworthy ; 
the fireplace dated 1619. ; 

The sien 2 across the Ouse between Buckingham 
and Thornborough is the only example mentioned 
in the Inventory. It was built of stone in the 
fourteenth century, but has been much rebuilt and 
restored with stone and modern blue bricks. 

The present volume, though dealing with only 
a portion of a county, and one comparatively 
POOF In antiqiarian remains, consists of 458 page 
in addition to a large number of plates, and is the 
largest of the series so far issued. One can well 
conceive that for someof the counties the Inventory 
may run into three, four, or even more volumes, 
The one under notice is embellished with over two 
hondred illustrations, many of them full page, 
which are a credit both to the photographer and 
the printer. 


THE UPPER NORWOOD ATHEN ZUM. 
The Record of the Winter Meetings and Summer E:rewr. 

moma, 1012. Vol. 36. Edited by Theophilus Pitt. 

The Upper Norwood Atheneum issues a well- 
printed, Hlustested volume consisting mainly of 
monographs—two or three of them written by 
members of the R.1.B.A—uof old buildings visited 
by the Society on some of their pe onally-con- 
ducted rambles to places of antiquarian and general 
interest. The Society congratulate themsel yea on 
having architects enrolled amongst their members, 
and it 8 the contributions to the volume by archi- 
tect members that seem particularly to call for 
notice from architects. In the opening chapter 
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reviewing the work of the Society for the past 
season it is stated that “with the advent of mem- 
bers having a professional knowledge of architec- 
ture the standard is being continually raised.” As 
this upward movement continues one may venture 
to hope that in some future issues the contribu- 
tions by architect members will come to be ulus- 
trated by the architect’s own method of displaying 
for study the form and disposition of a bidding 
viz. by scale-plans, if not by sections also, instead 
of relying on photographs and small sketches alone, 
as in this a sa How difficult must be the at- 
tempt to elucidate at all clearly, without a plan, 
the fabric of a complex structure such as an old 
church of average interest is shown in the accounts 
of old churches here attempted by architects. A 
plan of each building, like the firmly drawn dia- 
grams to scale that so neatly indicate the life-story 
of buildings in the volumes of the “ Victoria County 
History” and in the inventories of the Historical 
Monuments Commission, would at once have 
cleared the view for the uninitiated and focussed 
the interest of students who cared to learn. 
The production of such a plan is peculiarly an 
architect's work to do, well worth an architect's 
doing, Putting up with eva aes than this, 
playing round the subject with photographs and 
sketches, however good, and quotations, ever so 
apt, is to stop short of accounting for the building 





itself as an organic structure, leaving one with but 
adim conception of itasa whole, In sucha case 


the plan is hardly the illustration for an architect 
to leave out, at Ft further illustrations he 
may select. 

Several of these Papers descriptive of old 
churches and other buildings visited, written by 
members of the Society whose names do not 
happen to be distinguished by letters denoti 
membership of the Institute, comprise 4 mass 
wall ieoe information ae on their reapec- 
tive subjects, evidently compiled with much care 
and thoroughness by students who take their work 
seriously and pursue it with ardour. 

7 Warren Mintarn [4.]) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hrianteroft, Milford on Sea, Hanis ; 
14h November 1015. 
To the Editor, Jourxat B.LB.A.,— 

Sin,—In his Opening Address on Monday, the 
3rd inst., our President, according to the Jounass 
report, made use of the following words :-— 

“T seem to detect the trace of an ingenious 
theory which a few years ago was spun round 
an obscure association known as the Comacine 
masters,” 

The words were spoken in connection with the 
criticism of an article in the Morning Post by 


THE COMACINE 


Mr. March Phillipps, and were left without further 
explanation as to why they were uttered. 
Jhether, therefore, the “ ingenious theory” is one 
pun by the authoress of The (Cathedral Builders 
hades Scott), by Signore Marzario, Signore 
Rivoira, or myself m my recently published book 
on the Comacines I do not know, but the impres- 
sion left on Facing tbe. Souibanoe St, tues ait Oe: 
important body of men searcely worth a passing 
thought has been invested with a rather attractive 
butamusingly mythical association, and that, more- 
over, the whole being a thing of the past, it is 
hardly worth any consideration at the hands of 

Two things, therefore, | desire to point out. 
One is that abundant evidence exists to show that 
the Comacine masters were anything but an 
“obscure association”; the other, that their in- 
fluence upon the architecture of Western Europe, 
which, I presume, must be the “ ingenious theory ” 
referred to, is indeed a very well defined fact. 

As to the obscurity of the Comacines, may I say 
that since I wrote my little book I have spent, in 
further pursuit of its subject, a considerable time 
in Italy, and have found such a mass of additional 
information as to the importance and influence of 
the Comacine masters as is quite astonishing ! 
They have undoubtedly left their mark in nearly 
every important city of Italy, and not there alone, 
but in France, Germany, and our own Islands, 

Details here would be out of place—such I hope 
to give before long—but that the Comacine masters 
were called back to Romeand worked therefor some 
centuries to an extent little supposed by many, I 
may mention in illustration of what | claim for 
them. And ] may add that so far as * theories ” 
are concerned, [ have not as yet found anything 
which, except in quite minor points, traverses the 
conclusions to which I have been led by the study of 
these masters and their work, 

So far as the matter being a thing of the past is 
concerned, I may state that at the present time 
Professor Monnerit de Villars ia engaged on a work 
which I believe he intends shortly to publish, and 
on which he has been employed for a considerable 
time,in connection with which, and under the 
auspices of the Italian Government, he ts conduct- 
ing excavations at Comacina, all of which promise 
results which should be important. . 

If I have reastebonpneten ed the President's words 
I am sorry, but since they are Important as 
coming from the President of the Institute, and 
will probably have been read by, at any rate, 
most members of that body, I regret to have to 
suggest they are scarcely fair to the Comacine 
masters or to the students of their history. —Y ours 
faithfully, W. Ravenscrort, F.5.A. [F.] 








Mr. B. M. Sullivan [A.] has been appointed Con- 
sulting Architect to the Government of the Punjab on 
the nomination of the President R.LB.A. 
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9 Coxporr Sraxzr, Loxpow, W., 2nd November 1918. 





CHRONICLE, 
The late John Belcher, R.A., Past President, Royal 
trold Medallist. 
_ Formal announcement of the death of Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A., which took place on Saturday the 
Sth inst., was made to the Institute at the General 
Meeting of Monday the 17th inst. 

Mr, E. Guy Dawser, Hon. Secretary, said :— 
It is with soe a ee that I have to announce the 
decease of Mr. John Belcher, R.A., our distin- 
guished Past President and Royal Gold Medallist. 

Ir, Belcher's connection with the Institute dates 
back to the year 1869,when he became an Associate. 
He was elected a Fellow in 1882, served the Insti- 
tute on the Council and various Committees, and 
was called to the Presidential Chair in 1904, hold- 
ing the office for two years. As President of the 
Institute it fell to him to preside also over the 
International Congress of Architects held in 
London in 1906, Those of us who took part in the 
reap er will recall the admirable manner in which 
he discharged the onerous duties of his position, 
amd the self-sacrificing devotion with which he 
threw himself into the task of making the Con- 
pared success, not only delivering the very able 

pening Address at the Guildhall and presiding at 
the principal meetings, but contributing also a 
well-thought-out Paper on the subject of the 
Education of the Public in Architecture, One 
recalls with gratification the tribute paid to him 
by the various architectural associations of the 
Continent and the United States represented at 
the Congress, who showed their appreciation of his 
conduct of the proceedings by bain pon 
him the nonce Membership of their respective 
societies, | not remind the Meeting of his 
distinguished services to our art. His architer- 
tural achievements are the admiration of us all, 
and nowhere has the judicious use of seulpture 
and painting been more successfully applied. 
The building of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants is a standing monument to the happy results 
that can be attained by the sympathetic collabora- 
tion of the architect, the meni tor, and the painter. 
The estimation in which his work is held waz 
demonstrated in 1907, when by the unanimous 
vote of his brother-architects he was presented with 
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the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. Mr. 
Belcher, too, had won well-deserved recognition by 
his literary work. The exhaustive volumes on the 
English Renaissance which he produced in col- 
laboration with Mr, Mervyn Macartney are uni- 
versally known and appreciated. His more recent 
work, Eesentials in Architecture, was published with 
the laudable object of stimulating popular interest 
in architecture and of teaching the public how to 
distinguish what is good and what is bad in the 
art, I will not detain the Meeting further; I 
trust that we shall have «a full Memoir in our 
JOURNAL at an early date. I beg leave now to 
move the following Resolution :-— 


That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to express its high estimate of the valuable 
and productive labours of its late distinguished 
Fellow and Past President, Mr. John Beloher, R.A., 
in furtherance of the advancement of architecture, 
and of the eminent services he rendered the Instt- 
tute as ‘Member of Council and President: and 
that the Institute do record its sorrowful regret ut 
his demise, and do offer to his widow and to his 
brother, Mr. Arthur Herbert Belcher (.4.], an ex- 
pression of sympathy and condolence with them 
in their bereavement, 


Professor Benesrorp Prru [¥.], in seconding 
the motion, said: Mr. Belcher himself had an ances- 
tral connection with the Institute, and with the 
profession. His father was very well known for 
the refined classicism of his work, and had a high 
business reputation, which our late distinguished 
colleague, in the somewhat critical circles of the 
City, maintained at its highest point, Of the 
warmth of his nature, the character of his aym- 
pathy, of his real enthusiasm for art, of his 
modesty, the central part of his character, of his 
great refinement, of ie ingeniousness in design, 
and ingenuousness in charm, all of us who knew 
him Were very conscious, There was, besides this 
personal charm, a deep underlying charity of 
nature: he was one of the kindest men you could 
meet, and again and again one has marvelled on 
mnding the liberality with which he met any 
appeal to his sympathies or kindness. His artistic 
nature was many-sided. He was a member of an 
old and very distinguished musical circle which 
used to meet under the guidance of a name that 
is possibly almost forgotten now—the late Pro- 
fessor Ella. His friendships extended not only 
to his professional brethren but, I think it is 
worthy of remark, to all those who were brought 
into business contact with him. The lea 
builders of the day who were brought into rela- 
tionship with him hecame his friends. I might 
instance his friendship with the late Mr. Howard 
Colls as an instance which is not at all singular. 
All who were brought into contact with him felt 
the charm of his subduing friendship; a friendship 


_ which made it impossible to feel ground for com- 


plaint in anything he said or did. 1 venture to 
say that nothing heever designed or ever said was 
characterised by anerror of taste. His art was, like 
himself, sympathetic : his personal sympathy was 
with the picturesque and romantic, rather than with 
the severe and the classic—possibly a pleasant 
contrast to the somewhat severe classicism of his 
early training. Belcher’s was a nature which was 
responsive to all expression in art, and wna easily 
enthusiastic about it in all its forms; and young 
men brought into contact with him felt the stimu- 
Ins of his sympathy and theencouragement of his 
friendship. He was always feeling his way to a 
eons apes originality, but never anxious to be 

scuhar, and always moving where he felt life was 
eading; of all modern architects he, most charac- 
teristioally, may be said to have felt the breadth of 
Art as a whole, his sympathy being equally with 
the sister arta of peming, sculpture, and the crafts, 
as with his own art of building. In connection 
with sculpture he stands in the position of a lover, 
and he gave it always a position of dignity and im- 
portance. The late Mr. Armstead was one of his 
oldest friends ; and Mr. Hamo Thornyoroft was I 
believe a schoolfellow and a devoted friend to the 
end: He early gave important commissions to 
that talented sculptor Harry Bates, and Mr. Drury 
and others worked with him subsequently. He 
enjoyed beauty in all its forms, in all the arts, and 
this sympathy is reflected in his tees eae sy m- 
pathy which, in the early days, emulated Burges 
and Waterhouse, and had a constant enthusiasm 
for his dear friend Norman Shaw, and a hearty 
lace for another close friend who went before, 
F. D. Sedding. With regard to the Institute, our 
loss i3 an especial one. He came somewhat late 
to the counsels of the Institute, and when he waa 
in the chair we were struck with his graceful and 
clear elocution. He was always extending the 
artistic sympathies of its body, and I venture to 
suggest that his Presidency, of all modern Presi- 
dencies, is notable for the personal influence which 
he exercised in connection with it, If you turn to 
the Katexpar and glance at the list of Follows 
who became Fellows without passing through the 
Associateship during the years of his office, you will 
find these names, among others—namea which 
I am disclosing no secret in saying we owe to 
Belcher’s personal influence and the peculiar position 
which he occupied with regard to both the art 
and profession of Architecture. Our own President, 
Blomfield, joined under Belcher’s Presidency in 
1906 ; our Vice-President Ernest Newton joined at 
the same time. This notable year gathered into the 
sympathy and work of the Institute Professor 
Lethaby, Professor Prior, his friend Macartney, 
Gerald Horsley, May, Ricardo, Thackeray Turner, 
Troup, Ambrose Poynter, Lutyens, and shat Troup 
of men who were associated with Belcher ag friends 
in the Art Workers’ Guild, and whose accession to 
this Institute has been of the greatest importance 
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and value. And I had the honour of Ravine 
Belcher connected with the work of the Royal 
College of Art, through his appointment as an Ad- 
visory Member of the Council of the College for 
Architecture, His genuine sympathy with stu- 
dents and his enjoyment of their efforta and work 
were remarkable—one must not say unexpected, it 
was £0 truly like him. Reference has been made 
to a work of his which will probably hve for many 
ears as a fundamental cause of fame, and that is 
his fine work on the Later Renaissance, in which 
he collaborated with Mr. Macartney, - As a work it 
is one of the greatest influences of our day: it is, 
through every architectural school, witnessing to 
the importance of that particular type of work 
which fa practised, At the end he passed quite 
swiftly away. His is a personal loss, which all of 
us who knew him fee! very deeply. The Institute 
has lost a friend, a noble and sweet character whom 
we regret, and we venture, with deep sympathy, to 
xpress our condolence in this vote. 
e motion being put from the Chair, members 
signified their assent upstanding in silence. 


The Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 

The subjoined conditions for the Architectural 
Scholarship at the British School at Rome, offered 
by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of L591, 
apply also to the Henry Jarvis Travelling Student- 
ship. Competitors must be either Associates or 
Students of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The Henry Jarvis Studentship « of the 
value of £200 a year, and is tenable for a period of 
two yeara at the British School at Rome :— 


CONDITIONS. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and los than thirty 
gears of age on Let July 1014. 

” ‘The Ceanretitions hich will. be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 

A. An Open Examination. 

B. A Final Competition, open to not more than ten 

wdidntes selected from thase competing in the Open 

A. Tae Oren ExamixaTion. 

Competitora should notify the Honorary General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, Victoria Street, 
London, &.W., of their intention te compte in thia Exam- 
ination as early as possible, and in any case not later than 
the 24th January 1914, and with such notification must 
enclose a certificate of birth ora declaration as to age and 
nationality, duly attested by two reaponsible persons. 

The subject for this Examination will bo AN ART 
GALLERY, situated in the public park of an important 


The building to have a frontage towards the south of 
fd) feat (on which frontage is to be the principal entrance), 
with a depth of 100 fest, and to consist, on the ground 
floor, of a central top- ted Hall for Sculpture, with side- 
lighted galleries arcund it. Tie Bret Bape to nese 


sary for the completion of the design. 


The size given may be exclusive of any architectural 
projections, such as porticoes or otherarchitectural features. 

The drawings required are :— 

Plane of the two principal floors. 

Front and aide clovations. 

‘Longitudinal and transverse seotions—all to a scale of 
} inch to a foot. 

mS detail of an important portion of the front to j-inch 
aca 

A perspective in which the building shall measure 18 
inches. 


A short descriptive report must accompany the design. 

‘The general drawings may be finished in ink or pencil, 
and the view in any manner at the competitor's discretion, 

Each design must bear a motto, and must bo socom- 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the com- 
petitor. 

Drawings must not be executed aa part of a sobool 
course, and the competitor must submit a written state- 
mont to the effect that this regulation has been complied 
with, tage! with a declaration that the work lina been 
dane by his own hand. 

The drawings, together with the above-mentioned 
documents, must be sent to the Hon. Gener] Secre- 
tary, British School at Rome, c/o Tho Seorclary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 0 Conduit Street, W., 
and must nach him on or before Sist January 1014. 

B. Tan Fisan Comrrenmos. 

This Competition will bo held es foge in London, and 
particulars regarding it will be announced hereafter, 

The succesaful candidate in this Competition will be 
recommended for appointment to the Conmnissioncr” 
Scholarahip. 

GEN MEAL 

The Faculty reserve to themeclyes the right, at their 
almolute discretion, to alter any of the conditions, porindas, 
dates ot times herein specified, and to decline to hold the 
Final Competition, or to elect any candidate for it, or to 
make any recommendation for the Scholarship. 

The Faculty also reserve to themselves the right to 
publish photographic reproductions of, or to exhibit, any 
of the works submitted by competitors. 

1 


British School at Rome : Faculty of Archeology, 
History, and Letters. | 

The Annual Report to the aubscribers of the 
Britial: School at Rome, just issued, states thut the 
improvement, both in the number of the students 
and in the quality of their work, which was noticed 
in the last Report, has been more than maintained 
during the present season. There were over 
eighty students and Associates on the books of the 
School, an Increase of some twenty on last year's 
figures. As sion as the new building is complete 
the advantages of a hostel will be available for 
studenta, and it is hoped that the studios, with 
which special progress is being made, will be 
finished as early as October 1914, in order to receive 
the Scholars of the Faculties of Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture, Meanwhile, so long as the 
premises in the Palazzo Odescalcli are used for the 
general purposes of the School, the Faoulty of 
Archery History, and Letters will continue to 
admit all the students, A new feature of the 
Session has been the advent of several South 
African architectural students. Mr. Herbert 
Baker's generosity in founding a studentship for 
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South Afritan architecta has, no doubt, been the tions from present students as showing an apprecia- 
stimulus, and he himself visited Rome and the tion of the efforta of the School on behalf of its 


School during February, It is hoped that it may 
be possible to arouse a similar degree of interest in 
the other parts of the Empire. The visit of Mrs. 
Arthur Strong, the Assistant Director, to Canada, 
where she has undertaken an extensive lecture 
tour, should be productive of good in this direction, 
and the Director, Dr. Thomas Ashby, will join 
next year in the visit of the British Association to 
Australia, Dr, Ashby has continued his work on 
the Campagna and completed the manuscript of 
the text to the map of the environs of Rome, which 
was mentioned in the last Report, Mr. J. 5. 
Beaumont (Student 1911, 1912) has spent the 
summer in Italy in company with Mr. Gordon 
Leith (Herbert Baker Student), visiting Modena, 
Bologna, Verons, and Venice. He then examined 
the Renaissance drawings relating to the Forum of 
Nerva in Rome, and reduced these to a common 
seale, afterwards working on the final drawings of 
his reconstruction, which occupied him for the 
greater part of the winter. Mr. Beaumont seems 
to have arrived at new and important resulta aa to 
the plan of this Forum, which will be published in 
the next volume of the Papers. Miss A. E. Conway 
(Student 1911, 1912) spent four months in Rome 
and elsewhere in Ltaly, and continued her studies 
in Roman art and architecture, with a special yiew 
to the arrangement of the chronological collection 
of photographs which she is forming m conjunction 
with her father, Sir Martin Conway. The Her- 
bert Baker Student, Mr. G.Gordon Leith, has de- 
voted especial attention to the works of Sanmichele 
in Verona and to the system of vaulting in Bologna. 
He further spent six months in Rome in completing 
his restoration of the palace of Domitian, and has 
prepared a set of drawings which will be exhibited 
at the Koval Institute of British Architects. He 
has also prepared a thesis on the subject.* Mr. 
Christian Mallet has worked at the chronology of 
Kenameance buildings in Rome, intending to com- 
pile a chronological chart for the use of students 
ofthe School, Mr. W. Harding Thompson, holder 
of the Holt Travelling Scholarship in Architecture 
at Liverpool University, devoted finiselt especially 
to the studies of the works of Haldassare Peruzzi in 
Rome and elsewhere, while in the northern towns 
he ye special attention to the works of San- 
michele. Misa Lindsay Williams, Gold Medallist 
and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy, 
worked for two or three months in Venice, espe- 
cially on the exterior of 5. Marco and in the 
Baptistery, During a five months’ atay in Rome 
she was mainly occupied in copying Raphael's 
freacoes in the Stanza della Segnatura in the 
Vatican. In rendering their acknowledgmenta for 
donations, the Faculty specially mention contribu- 


* Fuller details of Mr. Gordon Leith's studios during 
hia studentship appeared in the last number of the Jovewan. 





members. At the same time the Faculty desires to 
maintain the principle that no charge shall be made 
to Students and Associates. 


Ramsden & Carr v. Chessam & Sons: House of 
Loards’ Decision 


In my previous comments on the decision in thia 
ease before the Court of Appeal in the Jousna.'of 
the 10th May 1913, I called attention to the dis- 
tinction it necessitated drawing between obvious 





cts and legal proof, seeing that tt was held that a 
builder might be actually well aware of the firm by 
whom goods intended for use in, and delivered to, a 


building were supplied, and yet be | y ignorant 
to she area of slistcanetally Hecliniey fo eae for 
them. The result of the litigation up to that de- 
cision was that two learned Judges were for, and 
two Against, the apparent anomaly. The case has 
now been carned to the House of Lords, with the 
result that the anomaly has been removed and a 
final decision more satiafactory to the lay mind has 
been arrived at, [See report, pp. 59-00.) The cost 
of the machinery in the breaking of the small nut 
must have boen very foal oa aetna The case, 
however, is of considerable value to the profession 
owing to the pete ae it throws upon the archi 
tect’s proper procedure when selecting Foods from 
merchants for use in the erection of buildings under 
his superintendence. This has-been fully set out in 
my previous comments to which I have referred 
above. Eowann Greenor [ F. }. 


Mr. St. John Hope's Monograph of Windsor Castle. 

The proprietors of Country [afe announce the 
publication in a few days of o fine architectural 
Peo of Windsor Castle by Mr. W. H. St. 









John Hope, Litt.D.,D.C.L, More than fifty years 
neo th ey was drafted with the approval of 


Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort for the pub- 
lication of an architectural history of Windsor 
Custle, under the joint editorship of John Henr 

Parker and G. 'T. Clark. To this end considerable 
collections of prints and views were made, and a 
large number of wood blocka was engraved by 
Orlando Jewitt from special drawings by C. A. 
Buckler, But the death of the Prince Consort. in 
1861 and other causes led to the project being in- 
definitely postponed, Shortly betore the death of 
Queen Victoria the whole of the collected material 
was placed in the hands of Mr. St. John Hope, who 
was subsequently commanded by King Edward 
VII. to write a complete and authentic History of 
the Castle. Owing to the ry ea of the task the 
work could not be finished during the late King's 
reign, and the Royal command was graciously re- 
newed by KingGeorge V. Afternearly twelve years’ 
labour the History has now been completed. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years a vast amount of docu- 
mentary matter which was not accessible to the 
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first promoters of the work has become public, and 
the study of earthworks and of military architec- 
ture has advanced so much that earlier views have 
been wholly reconsidered. The history of Windsor 
Castle needed, therefore, to be appease from an 
entirely new point of view, and for the first time its 
avadual growth can be followed reign by reign from 
the earthwork stage to the wondertully picturesque 
group of buildings which it presents to-day. The 
edition is to be strictly limited to 1,060 num- 
bered copies, of which some $00 are already sub- 
scribed, and im no ciroumstances will the book be 
reprinted. It will be illustrated by reproductions 
in colour of drawings by Paul Sandby ; by a large 
number of collotype plates reproducing 4 unique 
collection of original drawings, engravings, and 
photographs which show the Castle at every stage 
of its development ; as well as by woodcuts prepared 
by the engraver, Orlando .Jewitt, for this History 
when first projected. The work will be issued in 
two imperial quarto volumes, together with a sth 
folio containing a reproduction of Norden View 
af Windsor and « complete series of plana, specially 
printed in fourteen colours, which show the dates 
of all the buildings and their successive changes. 


New Work by Mr. Francis Bond. 

The Oxford University Press will publish in a 
few days an important work by Mr. Francis Bond 
(Hon, A.], author of Gothic Architecture an England, 
under the title of “An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture.” The work, which is in the 
nature of an dition de lure, running into 2 vols. 4to., 
deals in particular with the history of the parish 
church in villages and towns, and contains 1,400 
illustrations, mostly to large scale, 


Suggested British School at Cairo. i 

Mr. Bryce, at the annual meeting of the British 
School at Athens, recently held in Burlington 
Honse, suggested that, following the precedents 
set at Athens and Rome, a school might bie formed 
for the study of the Musulman world. We were 
responsible, he said, for the good government of an 
immense Musulman population and came in con- 
tact with the Musulman world at many points. 
It was extremely important, not only for the pur- 
poses of history and learning, but for practical 
purposes, that we should have the fullest com- 
nrehension of Islam, and all that it meant, with 
ite relation to Western civilaation. Would not 
Cairo be a good place to plant British School 
which should do for the Musulman world the fe 
ind of work as the Athens School was doing tor 
the Hellenic? We had the advantage of ha ane 
& position in Egypt which would ena le us af = 
vance studies there, and he thought there coulc ee 
little doubt that material support, such as the e 
School in Athens had obtained, would be f * 
coming, not merely from England, but from ie 
revenues of Egypt, and, he believed, from the 





revenucs of India also, because the work which 
would be done would be for the Musulman world 
generally. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Statutory Examinations. 


An Examination of Candidates for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 23rd and 24th October. Of the aix 
candidates examined, four passed, and have been 
granted by the Council certificates of competency 
to act as District Surveyors in Londen. The sne- 
cessful candidates are :— 

Wittiam Eowarp Brooxs [4.], “ Redeote,” 40 Sydenham 

Koad North, Croydon. 4 : 

Jous Peeciva, Enwanns, PLAS 0 [Lirentinte), “ Glon- 
vale," Cromwell Rol, Beckenham, Kont. 

Faoprkico Sxowpes Haswworp, FS. (ficentiate|, 23 
Barbioan, F.C. . 

Henent Covent Saxps [ Licentiate}, * Amburat,”’ Ginbal 
ond, Leo, 5.E. 


The Board of Architectural Education, 

The name of Sir Amberst Selby-Bigge was 
inserted in error in the announcement in the last 
number of the Joursan of newly appointed Ad- 
visory,Members of the Board of Architectural Edu- 
eation, 


Books Received. 


Baroque Architecture, Hy Martin Shaw BaGeS. fo. Lond, 
1918, Price 2iea oot. [Fisher Vowin, 1 Adelphi Terrace.) 
Practical Surveying and E! oodersy, By Henry 
Adams, M.lnat.C.F. &e. ‘fo, Lond. 191k Price ds. Gd. 

[Maiomillan & Uo. Limited, St. Martin's Strent | 


LEG A I. 


Builder's Liability for Goods ordered by Architect : 
Decision of the Court of Appeal reversed. 


Ruswénes asp Cane wv. J. Coessam axp Sows. 


Thia was au appeal to the House of Lords from a 
decision of the Court of Appeal reversing a decision 
of Mr. Justice Hamilton, reported in 2) The Times 
L.R., 55 (reprinted by permission in the Jownxan 
RLLB.A. 10th May 1913). The appeal was heard by the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Kinnear, Lord Dunedin, and 
Lord Atkinson on 10th November, ‘The follawing report 
is from The Times of the 11th -— 

The respondents were builders who contracted to 
erect a piclore theatre to be known as * Cinema House” 
in Oxford Street for the London Cinematograph Cam- 
pany (1900), Limited. ‘The appellanta easeind on btusai- 
noma in South Rensngton as designers and makers of 
door handles and door furniture. In March 1910 Mr. 
Melville Seth Ward, who was the architect for the 
building owners, invited the appellants to quote for and 
supply door handles and door furniture, and gave them 
particulara of the articles required for the portion of 
Cinema Honse known os the theatre. The appellanta 
gave quotations, which were accepted by Mr, Ward in 
April 1910. On the 12th July 1910 most of the goods 
oo ordered were duly delivered at Cinema House, but 
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# few articles werk delivered subsequently. The the inference to be drawn from those facts was that 

total cost of 


cos was 142. 132, Tho respondents 
had been expressly informed by the architect that. the 
door handles and other articles were being aupplied by 
the appellants, and they ueed the goods for the theatre, 
The appellants brought an action against the respon- 
dents and Ward to recover the price of the goods. By 
their statement of claim they ed that by o certifi- 
‘cate-in writing, dated 16th September 1010, the defen- 
dant Ward certified for 1,50., which it was alleged 
included the price of the goods supplied by the appel- 
lants, and that the architect had acted, in effect, os 
the agent of the respondents. They accordingly sued 
for 143/. 13s. as for the price of goods sold and de- 
livered, or, in the alternative, as for money had and 
received to the respondents’ use or held in trust for 
them. The respondents by their defence denied that it 
was their duty to anpply the door handles aa alleged, 
vires further domed that the defendant Ward was 
pcm 


Clause 20 of the building contract, which was in the 
form approved by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, provided : “ All specialists, merchanta, tradesmen, 
or othera executing any work or supplying any goods 
for which prime cost prices or provisional sums ure in- 
clnded in the specification, who may at an 
nominated, sclected, or approved by the architect, are 
hereby declared to be sub-contractors employed by the 
contractor, but no such sub-contractor shall be om- 
ployed upon the works against whom the contractor 
sholl make what the architect considers reasonoble 
objection, or who will not enter into a contract 
with the contractor upon terms and conditions con- 
sistent with those in this contract, and securing the 
due performance and maintenance of the work supplied 
or executed by such sub-contractor, and indemnifying 


time be 


the contractor against any claims arising out of the 
misuse by the snb-contractor or his workmen of any 


scaffold erected or plant employed by the contractor, 
or that may be made against the contractor in conse- 
quence of any act, omission, of default of the sub-con- 
tractor, his servants, or agents.” 

The defendant Ward did not appear. Mr, Justice 
Hamilton held that the appellants had failed to show 
that the architect had acted as agent for the reapondenta ; 
that the appellants had no claim as for money had and 
received; but that in the circumstances of the case 
the fact that the goods were teed by the reepondente 
raised an ce ae promise by them to pay for them, 
and he accordingly gave judgment for the appellants 

. for the amount claimed, The Court of Appeal by a 
majority (the Master of the Rolls and Lord Jistice 
Buckley, Lord Justice Kennedy dissenting) reversed 
the decision of Mr. Justice Hamilton, and held that the 
appellants were not entitled to recover. 

tr. Sankey, K.0., and Mr. Bromley Eames appeared 
for the appellants; and Mr. Radeliffe, K.C., and Mr. 
G, A. Scott for the respondents. | 

The Lord Chancellor said that this was an unfortu- 
nate litigation. The amount at stake was 142/., and 
yet the case had had to come to this House, Two 
Judges had decided the case ane way and two the other. 
Notwithstanding the able arguments advanced on 
behalf of the respondents, ho was unable to come to 

any other conclusion than that Mr. Justice Hamilton 


was right. The cosn was a simple one: it was a case 


in which it was sought to recover the price of good 

sold and delivered. The law as to this class of Case 
was not obscure. Tf A. brought goods to B. to be used 
upon work which B. was doing, and 3. knew that those 
goode were not brought as a gift, but were meant to 
be paid for, and B. then used the goods upon his work, 


there was an implied promise on the part of B. to pay 
for the goods, That’ was exactly what faneened ie 
this case, amd there was nothing in the facta of tho 
case to displuce the prima facie inference that B. was 
liable. Upon ail the facts of the case his Lordship waa 
of opinion that the view of Mr. Justice Hamilton and 
Lord Justice Kennedy was right. He therefore moved 
that the order of the Court of Appeal be reversed, and 
that the judgment of Mr, Justice Hamilton be restored. 

Lord Dunedin agreed with the statement of the law 
laid down by the Lord Chancellor, but he ventured to 
make this addition—that when a tradesman supplied 
goods the person to whom the goods were’ proffered was 
understood to know that they were not intended as a 
rift, because gift-making tradesmen were not to be 
found in everyday life. 

The other noble and learned Lords concurred. 








MINUTES. I, 


At the Second Goneral Meeting of the Seasion 
1913-14, held Monday, 17th November 1913, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr, Alfred W. 5. Cross, M.A-Cantab., Fice- 
Prenmdent, in the Chair; 32 Fellowa (including 10 
members the Council), 39 Associntes (including 2 
members of the Council), 15 Licentistes, and numerous 
visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held drd Novem. 
ber, having been published in the JovaNan, were taken 
as road and signed aa correct, 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon, Secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. John Belcher, ft. A., Fellow, Past Presi- 
dent and Hoyal Gold Medallist, and having referred 
to his eminent services to the Institute and to archi. 
tecture, Professor Beresford Pite [F.] paid a tribute — 
of respect and admiration to his high personal qualities 
and artistic genius, wherenpon, on the motion of Mr, 
Dawber, seconded by Professor Pite, the Meeting 

Resorven, That the Royal Institute of British 

Architects desires to express ite high estimate of 
the valuable and productive labours of its late 
distinguished Fellow, Mr, John Belchor, R.A., in 
furtheranes of the advancement of architecture, 
and of the eminent services he rendered the In- 
stitute of Member of Council ond President; 
and that the Institute do record its sorrowful 
regret at his demide, and do offer to his widow 
and to his brother, Mr. A. H. Belcher [4.], an 
expression of aympathy and condolence with 
them in their bereavement, 


The decease was aleo announced of Sir Alfred East, 
R.A., Hon. Aseomafe, and a vote of condolence was 
passed to his nearest relatives. 

The following further losses which the Institute had 
sustained by death since the last meeting in June were 
also announced, viz.: William Chasen Ralph, Fellow, 
elected 1003; John Dodasley Webster, Fellow, elected 
1862; Ernest Augustus Runtz, Fellow, elocted 1906: 
William Murray, Associate, clected 1881; Ernest 


Charles Hen Bird and William John Oliver, Licey. 
tiatea; and Heino Schmieden, Hon, Correspondiny 


Member, Berlin, lected 1908, 
Mr. H. V- Lanchester [F.] having read a Paper 6a 
Tox New Westevay Mrrnonist Boies, Wesr- 
minsimn, and illustrated it by lantern-slides, on tho 
ae end Aston ae pa seconded by Mr. 
seorge Corderoy, o vole of thanks was passed to hi 
Me Teach | h wer 
tr. ester having teaponded, the proceedin 
closed, and the meeting separated at 9.45 ae Hy shi "7 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 
By Professor Coarves H. Moore, A.M. [Hon.A.], 


HE term Romanesque, as applied to the church architecture of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries in Western Europe, is a good one in so far as it marks the correspond- 
ence of this art with the new idioms of speech that were then growing out of the fusion 
of races, and which are known as the Romance dialects. But used without discrimination 
the term is a vague one, since the architecture in question embraces a great variety of types, 
in some cases differing fundamentally one from another, and of very unequal importance from 
the point of view of subsequent architectural development. 

Quicherat’s* definition of Romanesque as that architecture of the Middle Ages which has 
ceased to be Roman, though it derives much from the Roman source, and is not yet Gothic, 
though it has some elements of Gothic,t though profoundly true of one variety of it, is not at 
all true of Romanesque in general. The French archwologists of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, who first used the term, took little account of the fundamental differences of types. 
The common feature of the round arch—which they regarded as distinguishing the Romanesque 
from the subsequent Gothic style—seemed to them to bring all of this architecture into one 
category, and such classification of schools as they attempted was based on a minute study and 
comparison of unessential details. Great misapprehensions thus arose, and a bewildering con- 
fusion of ideas has prevailed in consequence. Quicherat, however, writing in 1851, brought some 
order into this confusion by seeking the distinctive character of Romanesque, as differentiated 
from Roman, in structural analysis; and his classification of Romanesque types is based on 
such analysis.t He remarks on the futility of looking for the essential traits of Romanesque 






* Jules Quicherat, De (Architecture Romane, in the ¢ Is ia worthy of notice that the English writer, Willis, 
Maanges dArchéologiec ot d'Histoire, edited by M. de preceded Quicherat in recognising the primary importance 
Lasteyrie, Paria: 1856, tome Il. Moyen Age. of construction in architectural studies. In the preface to 

t fbid. p. 85. bis Architecture of the Middle Ages (London, 1835), p. 5, he 
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architecture in mere details, and says of the earlier archeologists : “Ile énumérent les facons 
données aux pierres, mesurent leurs faces, dissertent sur les mortiers qui les relient ; ils vous 
déerivent les moulures, les modillons, les feuillages appliqués sur les bandeaux des frises et aux 
chapiteaux des colonnes ; poussent méme la minutie dans cette derniere etude, Jusqu'é en 
faire une botanique & eux qu’ils appellent la Flore Murale, Mais de tous ces traits 81 laboriense- 
ment recueillis ne résulte pas la physionomie dugenre; car . . . .””* Then follow some remarks 
in which he maintains that these details differ from those of ancient Roman art only in being 
rude and imperfect, wherefore, he thinks, they cannot be called distinctively Romanesque. He 
overlooks here the marked Byzantine elements that are present, and the new spirit that is largely 
recreating the ancient motives. As to the fundamental characteristics of Romanesque, he 
strikes solid ground in saying that what chiefly constitutes this art “n'est qu'une maniére 
(etre particuliére de la construction et dont en definitive le caractire ne peut tenir qu’aux 
dispositions fondamentales des edifices, wux lois d’aprés lesquelles les pleins et les vides s'y 
montrent combinés; de méme que les caractires distinctifs des especes animales résident dans 
la structure des corps et non duns le tissu des organes.” T But while he shows a keen appreciation 
of logical organic composition, he fails to emphasise the difference between buildings which show 
this and those that have little, or pone at all, of this character. His analysis of structural 
forms is, for the most part, just, as far as it goes. He perceives that the forms and adjustments 
of supports in vaulted buildings have their rise in the exigencies of vaulting, but he fails to 
notice how rarely a logical system is fully carried out, and how numerous are the instances of 
orgume misadjustment. He does not see that of the manifold types of Romanesque only 
that in which groined vaulting is associated with a growing organic relationship of structural 
parts, extending through the whole. building, can be properly ealled transitional in the Senge 
of his own definition of Romanesque as an art developing into Gothic. And when he says : 
“ Le trait essentiel da genre roman . . . e'est la volte,” ¢ he overlooks the fact that a great 
deal of Romanesque architecture js unvaulted, and shows no consistent intention of vaulting, 
Thus, notwithstanding that he did much to put the study of this subject on a right basis. 
he did not fully clarify it. He gives @ lucid analysis of different types of Romanesque, but by 
lumping them all together as transitional he leaves us in confusion, 

Uhoisy, § like Quicherat, lumps Romanesque all together, and says of it: presque toutes 
sont des églises monastiques. Cluvres de pure imitation, quelques-ines reproduisaient des plans 
byzanting ; la plupart répondaient simplement au type de la basilique latine.” || Then of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages in genoral he aays: “ Il a deux ages bien distincts : un iige de 
formation par voie d'emprunt, auquel on a trés justement donné le nom méme qui désigne Jes 
langues nouvelles dont il est contemporain, l'age roman ; puis l’ige d’originalité absolue, lige 
analytique au plus hant point, anquel on attribue le nom impropre mais consacré de gothique. 
De lon & l'autre i) n'existe point «interruption : l'un marque aspiration méthodique, l'autre 
le résultat acquis.” q 

Thus the confusion becomes worse confounded. Where Quicherat finds Romanesque 
an art of transition, Choisy considers it an art of pure imitation, following, for the most part, 
the basiliean model. But the writer is here strangely inconsistent. If the works of the two 
periods into which he divides the architecture of the Middle Ages are, as he tells ys, wholly dis- 
tinct, how can it be said that between thom there is no break ; and how can the one be an archi- 
tecture of formation if the other is an art of absolute originality ? 





lays stress on what he calls“ the distinction between the Ibid. p. 90, 

Decorative and Mechanical structures of buildings,” and f fbid. p. 101. | 

in all 8 works he concerns himarlf Pomaniy with con- § ries alee gl Histoire de l Architecture, Paris, 1890, 

struction, | bid. tome 130. | 
* Architecture of the Middle Ages, p. 89, itid. p. 140, . 
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Viollet-le-Duc, whose knowledge of construction and of structural evolution in architecture 
is unequalled by that of any other writer thus far, does not include the word Romane as the head- 
ing of an article in the Dictionnaire ; but he uses it freely in many parts of the work. Like the 
foregoing writers he calls all mediwval architecture in the Weat Romanesque, except the Gothic. 
But in developing the evolution of the Gothic style he finds its elements in the groin vaulted 
variety only. Thus he does not, like ()nicherat, make Romanesque in general a transitional art. 

Let us seek a clearer understanding of Romanesque architecture, more particularly of that 
variety of it which was quick with the germs of Gothic development. It is important to bear 
in mind that the elements out of which this multiform art arase were derived from various 
sources where they had been shaped, respectively, under widely differing conditions. 'They 
were not, as Quicherat in hie definition implies, merely Roman elements,* though the Christian 
Roman basilica naturally gave the model for the primitive churches in all parts of Europe. In 
church building, as in all élse, Rome was conservative. Throughout the Middle Ages nothing 
happened there to greatly disturb the local building traditions. The city was never held for 
any length of time under barbarian rule, f and as the Roman Chureh held sway over Western 
Christendom, there naturally went forth contimuously from Rome to the remotest provinces of 
the West, together with the authoritative ecelesiastical system, a practically uniform influence 
in chureh building. Thus the basilican idea was established and long remained dominant. 

But that diversity should arise, even in basilican architecture, was inevitable under the 
conditions that prevailed. In Italy, where traditions were strong and ancient monuments 
from which members and materials could be had were abundant, the chnrehes had a degree of 
elegance, and even of classic character, that could not be attained elsewhere. In the northern 
provinces, on the other hand, models and materials were lacking, and thus in those localities 
rader forms of basilican structures arose. In considering the varieties of Romanesque archi- 
tecture with a view to discover, In any given case, the extent to which the basilican idea pre- 
vails, it should be kept in mind that the constant characteristics of basilican building are timber 
roofs, save for the half-dome vault over the apse, supported on relatively thin walls and con- 
timnous arcades or colonnades, without any buttressing features, 

But in Rome, side by side with the basilicas, though much less frequently, and chietly for 
baptisteries, buildmgs circular or polygonal on plan were erected. ‘These are in some cases 
purely basilican in principle of construction, as the Baptistery of 5. Giovanni Laterano, while 
others, as the round church or tomb of Sta. Constantia, are vaulted with a hemispherical dome 
over the central urea, and an annular barrel-vault over the concentric aisle. These Roman 
forms, but chiefly that of rectangular plan, were pnmarily mfluential in the West wherever 
churches were built. 

A secondary influence, however, came from Byzantium, and began to act on the archi- 
tecture of the West during the Carlovingian epoch. The beginnings of the noble Byzantine art, 
which assumed its distinctive character in the sixth century, are obscure. But it appears to 
have grown mainly out of a creative fusion of Roman and Eastern elements under the quickening 
power of the Byzantine Greek genius, which the stimulating conditions following the trans- 
ference of the seat of empire seem to have awakened into renewed life. 

The Byzantine structure differs greatly from the basilican in being vaulted throughout. 
This vaulting is of two principal forms—that of the hemispherical dome and that of the domical 
vroined vault. The chief peculiarity of the Byzantine structural system consists in the adjust- 
ment of the circular dome to 4 square area by means of pendentives, or spherical triangles of 











* It is {air to say that later on he recognises the Byzan- = romaine.” Guizot, Hist. de la Civilisation en France, 
tine and other Ppa edition of 1534, vol. ii. p. 307. 


+ “Seule, elle resta romaine aprés Ja ruine de [Empire 
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masonry, one in each angle of the square, which give the cireular bed on which the dome rests. 
Pendentives are found in a few instances in Roman buildings of polygonal plan, as in the so- 
called temple of Minerva Medica, But they never became characteristic of Roman building, 
and were never used in Rome with the hardihood displayed by the Byzantine constructors. 
In Byzantine architecture, as in no other, it became the most distinetive structural feature. 

But while the dome on pendentives is the most essential feature of the Byzantine style, 
it is not the most important from the point of view of subsequent vault development in Western 
Europe. Placed over the crossing of nave and transept, it modified, indeed, very conspicuously 
many forms of Romanesque architecture of basilican plan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries - 
but its influence was not nearly so great and recreating as that of the domical groined vault. 
For the dome is incapable of development, sinee with any essential change of form—as that of 
breaking it up into cells—it ceases to be a dome.* But the domical groined vault contained 
sveds of far-reaching developments. In this vault the groin arch has « semi-circular or Seg 
imental curve, and lies in a vertical plane, ‘The erown of this arch, since its span is longer than 
the spans of the arches on the sides, reaches a higher level, and thus makes the vault domical. 
The substitution of this form of groin for the elliptical grom of the Roman builders gave a 
freedom in vault construction before unknown. For whereas before the gromed vanlt eould 
not be shaped to an oblong area without stilting the narrow-spanned arches, and developing 
groins sinuous on plan, it could now be adjusted to a reetangle of any proportions with groins 
straight on plan and without stilting. 

These two traditions, basilican Roman and Byzantine, governed, for the most part, all 
building in the West during the earlier Middle Ages. But in the north, from the ninth to the 
vleventh centuries, with the conditions that followed the rise of the new monarchies, and the 
growth of independent local activities under diverse racial conditions, new features in great 
variety arose in the architectures of different localities, so that in the eleventh century the 
varieties of structural forms became so great that the study of them is bewildering until we 
get some grasp of the broad principles which enable us to classify them, and thus to bring order 
into the apparent chaos, 

With the placing of the dome on pendentives or on squinches, over the crossing of the basilica, 
the building was made to embody two wholly different older structural systems, neither of 
which was changed in any essential way, as in the cathedral of Pisa. But where the Germanic 
races had become dominant and a fusion with the Latin stock had made some progress, archi- 
tecture began to assume a character essentially different from any that had before heen known, 
and to exhibit in some localities a tendency to a novel sort of organic composition. Here cautious 
discrimination becomes necessary in order to find a working principle of classification that will 
enable us to disengage the true organic types from those that are essentially survivals of older 
forms or that suggest, by their functional inconsistencies, imperfect imitation of genuine organic 
systems. It appears to me that most of the architecture of the Middle Ages was more or less 
imitative rather than genuinely creative. There are two kinds of structural imperfection 
noticeable in many buildings having features that belong to the organic type. The first is that 
natural to stages of experimentation—in which the organism 18 a3 yet incomplete, and the 
second is that which betrays unintelligent copying. ‘The first does not violate reason, but the 
second is known by its manifold inconsistencies. 

‘Tt is now commonly recognised that the new features that differentiate tho architecture 
Of the eleventh century from the purely basilican style, arose out of the exigencies of vaulting 
over naves, But it is not so clearly seen that the various forms of Vaulting in use at that time 


* Cl. my Character of Renaissance Architecture, pp. O6-50. 
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were not equally conducive to the growth of that peculiar structural system which characterises 
the really organic Romanesque art. The barrel vault, for instance, so extensively used in the 
thurehes of Southern Gaul, could hardly have given mse to the logically compound support 
that we find in these churches. For while the transverse ribs with which some of these vaults 
are furnished give a reason for separate supporting members, the ribs themselves arise from 
no structural necessity, as is shown by the numerous barrel-vaulted naves where, as in the 
church of Notre Dame du Port, Clermont, no ribs occur. A barrel vault is a continuous arch, 
and is secure at every point in its length if it be properly abutted. Therefore a transverse rib 
has po such function in a barrel vault as it has between adjoining compartments of groined 
vaulting. Neither the ribs, their supports, nor the isolated buttresses.are necessary in barrel- 
vaulted structures, The buttressing of such vaults, to be logical and effective, ought to be 
continuous, since the thrusts are equal at all pomts. Thus Viollet-le-Duc remarks ; “* La poussée 
continue de ce genre de voiites les fit bientot abandonner.” * . 

The use of barrel vaults over naves was natural with the builders of Southern Gaul, where 
the ancient Roman civilisation had long flourished, where barrel-vyaulted Roman stractures 
had survived, and where Roman institutions and ideas had been largely maintained.t Thus 
when the great medimval revival of building set in if was not unnatural that the ancient models 
should here have been followed. And since in some of the local ancient vaults salient transverse 
ris were found, as in the aisle of the amphitheatre at Nimes, 1t was equally natural that these 
too should be copied. But for the compound supports, above mentioned, the ancient monn- 
ments furnished no models, and it appears to me probable that they were derived from the 
Lombard side of the Alps, where such supports were taking form as early as the tenth century. J 

It is not, then, to these barrel-vaulted structures, based as they are on an ancient system 
that contained no seeds of growth—for of all forms of vaulting the barrel vault lends itself least 
to organic development—that we should look for the beginmngs of the progressive building 
of the Middle Ages. An architecture so different as this progressive style is from any that the 
cenius of the ancients had produced would not be likely to arise where the ancient ideas had 
remained so dominant as they had in Southern Gaul. But new developments would appear 
natural where the fresh spirit of the Northern genius had become active. It 1s accordingly in 
North Italy and in Northern Gaul that we find the earliest instances of structural innovation, 
nnd a comparative study of the monuments of these two regions appears to me to point to North 
Italy as the seat of the first inventive developments. 

Although no architecture of 4 new character, dating from the time of the Lombard oceu- 
pation, could be looked for in the nature of things—aince it would necessarily take time for the 
barbarian spirit to make itself felt in works of art—there is every evidence that the native genius 
of this region was profoundly modified by the Lombard sojourn, so that the genius of the mixed 
race, after it had had time to mature, would find expression in new modes of design, And 
when we consider that the so-called Lombard Romanesque architecture, as we find it in the 
vaulted nave of St. Ambrogio of Milan, has a character radically different from the native Italian 
basilican style and from any other previous style, it would seem clear that it must have been 
due to a creative impulse imparted by the Northern people. It is, however, maintained by 
some recent writers that the ribbed groined vault,§ the generating feature of St. Ambrogio, 
was not of Lombard origin, The latest advocate of this view is the distinguished French arche- 
ologist, M. le Comte de Lasteyrie, who in his copious and valuable work, L’ Architecture Religieuse 











* Dictionnaire, &e., av. Volite, p. 500, ¢ CL Cattaneo, L’ Archifettura in Itulia dat Secolo V1 
+ * La Gaulo était située sur la limite du monde romain af Mille Circa, Venice, 1880, p. 228 ef sng. 
et du monde germanique. Le Midi de la Gaule a éto ce- § This isa long name fora vault, but nothing shorter will 
sentiellement romain, le nord esentiellement germanique.” = express with precision what is meant. 
Guizot, Hist. dela Civilisation en France, tome I. p. $6. 
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en France 4 1 Epoque Romane,* affirms emphatically that the use of the groin rib was a sponta- 
neous French mvention, basing the affirmation on what he believes to be the dates, respectively, 
of the earliest Lombard and the French vaults with groin ribs. It will be worth while briefly 
to consider his argument. After diseussing the view of Quicherat, who derived the groin ribs 
from a Roman source, and concluding that he was mistaken, he remarks: “ Il est done infini- 
ment plus vraisemblable que l'idée de la croisée d'ogives leur est venue spontanément comme 
une conséquence naturelle des principes qu’ils [the French] appliquaient dans leurs construc- 
tions. L'ogive est, en effet, A la voute d’arétes, ce que le doubleau est A la votte en berceau : 
il est tout simple que des architectes, frappés du secours qu'ils trouvaient dans les doubleaux, 
aient cherché dans les ogives un secours analogue pour la construction des vodtes d’arétes. Je 
n'hésite done pas A considérer la croisée d'ogives comme une invention spontanée des archi- 
tectes francais de la fin du AT* stéele. Je dis frangais, car, s'il a pu y avoir jadis quelque doute 
& cot égard, on ne conteste plus guére aujourd'hui 4 notre pays la paternité de cette invention. 
L'Ttahe y a prétendu pendant longtemps, ct il s'est trouvé, méme en France, des auteurs pour 
attribuer aux eroisées d'ogives que l’on voit 4 Saint-Ambroise de Milan, A Saint-Michel de Pavie 
et dans quelques autres édifices de la Lombardie, une antériurité marquée sur les plus vieilles 
ogives de France."’~ In reply to this it may be said (1) that what is thought to be plus vraisem- 
blable does not, of course, justify an unqualified affirmation, and that the argument by which 
the author seeks to fortify his opinion is unsound, for (2) it is incorrect to say that the groin 
rib is to the groined vault what the transverse rib is to the barrel vault. The function of the 
groin rib is to strengthen a part of the groined vault that is weaker than the rest, but in the 
barrel vault no part is weaker than another: and although it may be possible that the use of 
the transverse rib in the barrel vault might suggest the use of the groin rib in the gromed vault, 
I do not think it would be likely to do so. (3) The question of pnority as between the Lombard 
use Of the grom rib and that of the French builders is hardl ¥ disposed of by the author's remarks 
here, nor by his further argument as follows: “ Mais co sont des idées qu'il n’est plus possible 
de soutenir aujourd'hui, car il n'est pas doutenx que Saint-Michel de Pavie n’ait été rebiitie 
de fond en comble a la suite du terrible tremblement de terre qui détruisit la ville en 1127." Por 
confirmation of this he cites Cattaneo, but all that this writer says Inthe passage referred to is 
that in his belief San Michele “ sorgesse appunto nel principio del Secolo XII, e forse dopo il 
famoso terremoto del 1127." ¢ This is hardly a demonstration, and to say that the rebuilding 
was perhaps after the earthquake does not justify M. de Lasteyrie’s emphatic affirmation that 
it was. It may, however, very well be true that what remains of tho Lombard nave of this 
ehureh 13 « work of the early years of the twelfth century. M. de Lasteyrie continues: “ Quant 
é Saint-Ambroise de Milan, ses voiites sont loin d’ayoir l’an tiquité qu'on leur a prétée. Cattaneo 
a montré avec une grande force de raisonnement que la seule partie de l'église remontant aux 
temps carolingiens était l'extrémité orientale de l'édities. . . . TI admettait que la nef ayait pu 
recevoir sa forme actuelle avant le dernier quart du XI* sitele, mais ses voites, si elles existaient 
dés cette époque, avaient di étre refaites depuis, car elles étaient assez mal construites pour 
qu'une partie d’entre elles se soient éeroulées dans les derniéres années du XII" sidele.” ‘Tho 
remark about the east end is irrelevant, since that part of the building is not in question, and 
it is well known that it is a part of an earlier eilifice, built in the ninth century under the pontifi- 
eate of Archbishop Angilberto, The part with which we are coneerned js the groin-vaulted nave, 
and if this part had its present form, as Cattaneo supposes, before the last quarter of the eleventh 
eentury—however much the vaulting may have been damaged and repaired later—then the 
priority of the Lombard use of the groin rib, and the complete organic system with which it is 


* Paria, Alphonse Picard ct Fils, 1913, t ©. Cattaneo, op, cil. p, 211 footnote’, 
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conneeted, would seam to be established, for nobody supposes that there was anything of the 
kind elsewhere in Europe at that time. 

M. de Lasteyrie appears illogical in his further argument also. After referrmg to certain 
documents lately brought to notice by Sig. Bisearo, he says: “ M. Biscaro a conclu de ces docu- 
ments que la reconstruction de Saint-Ambroise avait eu lieu de 1098 4 1145 environ,” and on 
the strength of this he affirms that the vaults of the nave “ ne sont pas antérieures de beaucoup 
au miliou du XII* sitcle et & la construction des votites de Saint-Denys.” This is not a fair 
deduction from the passage quoted, for if the work was begun, as Sig. Biscaro holds, in 1098, 
then it is, in idea at least, a work of the eleventh century, and a great part, if not all, of it would 
naturally have been built in the early years of the twelfth century. But however this may he, 
to take the date of completion of a work begun half a century before, and maintain that the 
system embodied in it had not arisen before that date, is to disregard reason. 

With reference to St. Denis M. de Lasteyrie remarks that its vaults “* ne sont stirement pas 
le coup d’essai des architectes francais. Elles sont aussi habilement combinées que celles de 
Saint-Ambroise le sont peu, et l'on ne saurait douter que le pays qui les vit élever de 1140 a 
1144, n’ait été le théitre de bien des essais et de titonnements avant d’arriver 4 un pareil 
résultat.” But this reasoning applies equally to St. Ambrogio. There can be no doubt that 
there were many earlier experiments in organic vaulted building in Lombardy, and remains 
embodying some of these are extant. 

In a footnote M. de Lasteyrie remarks that Sig. Rivoira*® has lately admitted the recon- 
struction of St. Ambrogio in the twelfth century. But reconstruction does not affget the ques- 
tion so Jong as the first building ts admitted to have been begun in the same form, If the work 
was begun on these limes in 1098 it is clearly, as I have said, an eleventh-century idea; for in 
such a system the whole is necessarily foreseen and provided for from the begmning. From 
the moment when the piers were set out there could, from their forms, be no question that the 
entire organism, as we behold it, was intended. In his zeal to establish a Vrench origin for the 
groin rib M. de Lasteyrie has made affirmations which the facts, so far as they are known, and 
even as he states them, do not warrant. 

Bearing in mind that it is not the grom rib alone that should concern us but the whole 
system to which ribbed groin vaulting logically gives rise, let us now consider the system of 
St. Ambrogio, f and compare it with such other early systems 4s we muy find. 

The first striking feature of the vaulting of 5t. Ambrogio is a system of salient ribs, including 
groin ribs. All of these ribs are semi-cireular, or nearly so, and since the diagonals have longer 
spans than the ribs on the sides of the compartments, they reach a higher level, and thus give the 
vault a domical form, like that of the Byzantine vault already considered. These ribs form a 
strong skeleton on which the vaults are turned, and constitute the first step in the transforma- 
tion of the Byzantine vault into the Gothie vault.— For this rib skeleton the piers make perfect 
provision, the transverse rib having for its support a pilaster strip rising from the pavement, 
the grom ribs having each an engaged column, and the longitudinal rib springing from « rect- 
angular member rising from the ground story impost. The aisles, being about half the width 
of the nave, are in each bay divided into two parts by a smaller pier and a transverse arch, so 
that there are two compartments of aisle vaulting to one compartment in the naye, Thus is 
developed an alternate system of piers which, with many variations of proportions and details, 
ure often met with in the subsequent Romanesque trading of many parts of Europe. The 


* Le Origini della Architettwra Lombarda, &c., Rome,  Mediaval Church Architecture of England, p, 26. ef 
in + 1 do not affirm that this first step was firwt fea) 
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B20 twice before had occasion to doacribo 5t. nor even that it was first taken in Lombardy, though poh 
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smaller pier of St. Ambrogio, having no part in the support of the high vaulting, does not rise 
above the ground story impost, but is logically composed in conformity with the arches that 
spring from it, namely, the great double archivolts and the transverse nb of the aisle vaulting. 
Since the aisle vaults have no prom ribs, no secondary members occur on the aisle side: there 
is, however, a small colonnette msing from the capital of this lesser pier to the level of the tri- 
forium stfing, which has nothing to carry, and no apparent reason for being. St, Ambrogio 
has no clerestory, but what I have just called a triforium is a vaulted gallery, and the double 
archivolts of this gallery are carried on short compound supports corresponding to those below. 
Externally the system is remforced by plain rectangular buttresses set against cross walls over 
the gallery. It 1s worthy of notice, too, that the logic of the system is carried out in the bases 
and eapitals—those that carry the groin ribs being set obliquely in conformity with the directions 
of those ribs. 

I know of no equally logical organic vaulted system north of the Alps until we come to the 
church of St. Etienne of Beauvais, which can hardly have been begun before the end of the 
first decade of the twelfth century,* to which time the easternmost bay may, I think, be pretty 
safely assigned. This easternmost bay shows the original system intact,t except the high 
vaulting, which was rebuilt after a fire that damaged the building in the year 1180. The system 
is not so complete as that of St. Ambrogio, since there is no member in the pier for the support 
of a longitudinal nb. The longitudinal rib is, in fact, frequently wanting in the early twelfth 
century vaulting of the Ile de France. But apart from this St. Etienne is remarkable for logical 
orgame composition, having independent supports from the pavement for the transverse ribs 
and grom ribs, and the bases and eapitals of these last set obliquely as in St. Ambrogio, The 
composition as a whole is very plain, and although it has a clerestorv, there are, in this earliest 
bay, no trifortum openings. The system of St. Etienne is uniform, and differs greatly from 
5t, Ambrogio in its proportions, as well as in the style of its details: but in structural principle 
the two are alike, though St. Etienne is in advance of St. Ambrogio in having the domical ribbed 
groined vault applied to oblong areas, and in having groin ribs in the aisle vaults as well as in 
those of the nave. St. Ambrogio of Milan and St. Etienne of Beauvais are, I believe, the only 
Romanesque buildings dating from before the second half of the twelfth century, now extant in 
Kurope, that show, substantially intact, a logical organic system for vaulting with groin ribs. 
In the nave of Vézelay we find, indeed, a logical scheme, but its vaulting 1s not furnished with 
groin ribs, and the pier is correspondingly imperfect in development. In the Ile de France, 
from the first quarter of the twelfth century, the air was quick with the spint of invention, 
50 that buildmgs like St. Germer de Fly, although classed by Quicherat and de Lasteyrie as 
Romanesque, are really advanced transitional Gothic, notwithstanding the survival in them of 
some very primitive Romanesque features, 

No French province in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries showed more vigorous 
building activity than that of Normandy, and most of the churches here have many features 
that belong to an organic system; but I do not know of one dating from before the latter part 
of the twelfth century that is logically composed for high vaulting on groin ribs. There was 
no vaulting of naves in the early churches of this provinee, hut in a few eases, as in the Abbaye- 
aux-Dames of Caen, plain groined vaults were built over short choirs—where the arms of the 
transept and flanking turrets gave strong abutment—soon after the middle of the eleventh 
century, There are two compartments of such vaulting in the Abbaye-aux-Dames.t Yet 

* The nave of St. Etienne is commonly held to date Gothic Architecture, second edition, p, 105. an 
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few large chorches in Normandy are without vaulting shafts incorporated with their piers. 
These shafts are, however, in most cases, carried up to the top of the wall, where vaulting could 
not spring.” Apart from vaulting such members have no functional propriety. They may, 
indeed, be made to carry the trusses of a timber roof, but such a roof does not require them, 
as is shown by all basiliean struetures. In these Norman works they are illogical, 

It is worthy of notice that we find in the Norman Romanesque many instances of that 
alternate system that we have found in 8t. Ambrogio of Milan and some other Lombard churches. 
What remains of the great abbey church of Jumiéges, dating from the middle of the eleventh 
century, and thus much earlier than St. Ambrogio, exhibits this system. To those who believe 
that the Norman art was in advance of that of Lombardy this may appear a demonstration of 
truth in their position, Ido not, however, think that it is, though I am unable to point to any 
buildings with these alternate supports of so early date in Lombardy. For in the unvaulted 
Norman work such a system has no reason for being, and it would therefore hardly seem likely 
to be original. In vaulted architecture such an arrangement of supports grows out of the exi- 
gencies of vaulting where a great vault in the nave embraces two smaller vaults in the aisles as 
we have seen in the case of St. Ambrogio. There is obviously no occasion for it where there is 
no nave vaulting, unless it be supposed that the great shafts with which the larger piers are 
furnished carried cross-walls on transverse arches dividing the timber roof into compartments. 
This may very well have been the case, and it would account for the buttresses that we find 
against the clerestory wall. It would, too, make the system logical, but it would take it out of 
the category of buildings advancing along the lines of vault development and what grows out of 
it In organic construction. However this may be, that the alternate systems of Jumiéges and 
other Norman monuments were due to an influence transmitted from the Lombard souree— 
where like systems were developed with such admirable logic in vaulted structures—appears to 
me the only reasonable inference from the monuments themselves. For in the Romanesque 
of Lombardy we have an art advancing on organic Imes, while in Normandy there is little 
evidence of consistent organic development. Nor 1s the fact, if it be a fact, that no extant 
Lombard buildings embodying sucha system are of so early date as the earlier Norman examples, 
any conclusive evidence of Norman priority. For it stands to reason that such a scheme as 
that of St. Ambrogio could not have been, to use M. de Lasteyrie’s phrase in regard to St. 
Denis, a coup d'essai, ‘There must, as I have said, have been earlier trials slong the same lines. 

The supposition that the Lombard structures were derived from Normandy appears to 
me to violate reason since, as I have elsewhere said,t it assumes that a logical system could be 
derived from an illogical one, and ignores the known influences that would naturally work in an 
opposite direction. The settlement in Normandy im the eleventh century of such native Lom- 
bards as Lanfrane and Anselm at the head, suecessively, of a great monastic house, habituated 
as we know such men were to active participation in the planning and erection of buildings, 
could hardly fail to have strong influence on the forming local art. Lanfrane had come to the 
Abbey of Bec in the year 1042, and thus before the church of Jumiéges was begun, which seems 
to me, in itself, almost a demonstration that the alternate system of this church—the first, I 
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+ The walls ore still ding, and there are scars on =9The capitals whioh still crown these shafts on the north side 
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believe, in Normandy to have such a system—was derived from the Lombard source. ude 
and uninstructed as the primitive Norman builders must necessarily have been, it stands to 
reason that they would be open to such architectural ideas as they could grasp from a source 
where the practice of architecture had long been going on under ¢onditions far more favourable 
to inventive progress than any that could then have prevailed in Normandy. In borrowing 
features from the Lombard art it would seem natural that the inexperienced Normans would 
largely fail to eomprehend their consistent use in that organie structural composition which 
had been in course of development in Lombardy since the tenth century. They did not see 
that in their unvyaulted naves they had no proper use for these features, and in introducmg 
them they committed, as we have seen, many structural solecisms, —__ 

In the foregomg remarks I have confined myself in each building considered to the main 
system almost exclusively, because here the fundamental characteristics and essential differ- 
ences of styles appear, and because the analysis and comparative study of structural forms 
have been too much neglected im discussions on mediwval architecture. J have said little about 
genéral planning, and such features as towers, artistic proportions and groupings of parts, or 
of ornamental details, not only because the essentials of architectural styles do not primarily 
reside in them, but also because these things are already largely set forth in many books. 

The study of medi#val architecture from esthetic feeling, without proper reference to the 
structural basis of the art, is now giving place to a more fruitful study based on examination 
of structural forms. Writers are at present much oceued with ribbed vaulting, and many 
hitherto little-noticed examples of such vaulting are being brought to light. This is well, but 
as yet too little discrimination is shown in the discussions of them. The term croisée d'ogives 
appears with almost tiresome frequency in many contemporaneous French writings, but few 
writers have enough considered how little significance the mere presence of the groin rib may have 
from the point of view of an advancing art. The degree of importance attaching to it depends 
on the manner in which itisused. In thecrypt of Gloucester Cathedral, for mstance, are Norman 
vaults to which groin ribs appear to have been added at a time subsequent to that of the original 
construction. The ribs in this case haye no significance in connection with vault development, 
since they do not shape the vault but are shaped by it, Again, in the aisles of Peterborough 
are Vaults with groin ribs which are parts of the first construction, but they are without im- 
portance in the development of vaulting, since they are used imitatively and awkwardly, while 
the conformation of the vault retains as much as possible of the form of primitive groined vault- 
ing, It is only when groin ribs are so shaped and adjusted as to determine, together with the 
other ribs, the form of the vault, and are supplemented by corresponding supports, that they 
have important significance. It is the tendency to a complete organic system, of which the 
ribbed groined vault is the generating feature, that marks the progressive type of Romanesque 
building. This type is developed, I believe, in the Lombard Homanesque and the organic 
Romanesque* of the Te de France only. There are many buildings of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries mm different parts of Hurope in which the organie idea, while it shapes some of the 
parts, is but partly or imperfectly developed. The Rhenish Romanesque churches furnish 
notable instances of this. In the cathedral of Speyer, for instance, the groim rib itself is wanting, 
and although the longitudinal rib is present, it is provided with no supporting member in the 
pier. Such buildings, wherever they are found, appear to me to show imitation without proper 
grasp of the organi¢ principle. 

A discriminating examination of what is commonly known as the Romanesque architecture 
of the Middle Ages shows, then, that (apart from the barrel-vaulted structures of Southern 
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Gaul, and the dome-vaulted buildings on the Byzantine model of the Périgord) the many forme 
of it are broadly reducible to the two types of unvaulted basiliean and vaulted organie structures, 
or structures having some organic features. But it shows also that few of them are either purely 
basilican or consistently organic. ‘The basilican structure is In many cases, as we have seen, 
modified by some form of vault or tower over the crossing, giving rise to massive supporting 
piers of variously compound form (and sometimes to an almost entirely vaulted east end) by 
altered proportions, by structural details that have lost all Roman character, and by orna- 
mentation almost equally removed from that of Roman art though based on Roman motives. 
Take, for example, the nave of Vignory (Haute-Marne), a distinctly basilican structure dating 
from early in the eleventh century, But in the general character and expression of its pro- 
portions and details it differs greatly from a Roman basilican church. In this northern province 
there were no remains of older buildings from which capitals, columns, and other members could, 
as in Italy, be gathered. ‘he rude workmen were obliged to construct piers of rough masonry 
for the ground story supports, though in the openings of the simulated triforium (there is no 
gallery over the aisle, but the aisle roof is as high as that of such a gallery would be) twin arches 
are supported in the middle on short colonnettes which so differ one from another in their pro- 
portions, some of them, too, having entasis, as to indicate that they are fragments from distant 
older buildings. The capitals of these colonnettes, of great variety and of rudely Byzantine 
character, were probably also brought from a distance. These features, together with the 
massive construction and taller proportions, give the interior an aspect very unlike that of a 
Roman basilican church ; while the east end, save for the spherical half-dome vault of the apse, 
has no basilican character whatever. ‘The crossing arch, of two heavy orders, is carried on com- 
pound piers, and a barrel-vaulted apsidal aisle has three small half-dome vaulted apses opening 
out of it. ‘Thus, with endless variety, were basilican churches north of the Alps more or less 
changed in character and aspect. 

Of the organic type, as we have seen, few are completely so, and the larger number can be 
included in the organic category only because features of an organic system are more or less 
freely used in them, and no parts retain the purely basilican structural forms. In such buildings 
vaulting members are either not used at all for vaulting or they are used without structural 
propriety. 

In ornamental details, as wall arcades, the archrvolts and jambs of portals and wmdow 
openings, profilings, foliation and fretwork, all kinds of Romanesque are for the most part much 
the same. Of the many varieties of such details almost any may be found in any class of Roman- 
esque buildings, and thus if 1s that so long as the study of medieval architecture continued to 
concern itself mainly with these details there could be little understanding of the essential differ- 
ences of styles. 

The varieties of Romanesque, distinguished by their structural forms, may be broadly 
grouped under the five following heads: (1) The Basilican Romanesque; (2) The Organic 
Vaulted Romanesque; (8) The Imperfectly Organic Romanesque; (4) The Barrel-Vaulted 
Romanesque; (5) The Dome-Vaulted Romanesque. ne <a 

Most of these groups might, however, be almost indefinitely subdivided. The Basihcan 
Romanesque, for instance, assiimes many different forms, especially im the parts that are vaulted, 
The Organic Romanesque divides broadly into uniform and alternate systems. The Imperfectly 
Organic Romanesque has vaulted and unvaulted types. The Barrel-Vaulted Romanesque 
presents a great variety of forms. It comprises buildings with high aisle vaults, giving abutment 
to the central vault, but making a dark nave; and those with low aisles, giving a clerestory. 
This last, however, is vicious in principle since it leaves the high vault without abutment. The 
barrel-vaulted structures further subdivide into those in which the vault is of round section, 
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and those in the form of the pointed arch ; and again into vaults having salient ribs, and those 
without such ribs. And still further we find barrel-vanlted naves with groin-vaulted aisles, 
as m Notre Dame la Grande, Poitiers. The dome-vaulted Romanesque is almost equally various, 
inciuding domes of spherical form and those of ovoid, or of pointed outline. The forms of pen- 
dentive arches divide also into those which are semi-ciroular and those which are pointed. In 
another division we get domes with which the pendentives are continuous, as at Fontevrault ; 
in still others the same form of vault has ribs on its surface, including diagonal ribs like the groin 
ribs of gromed vaulting, as at Saumur, There are alzo some buildings of a logical, though not 
progressive, organic character, in which nbbed vaults are made so domical that groins are bat 
shghtly developed in them, as at Angers. 

The basilican, the barrel-vaulted, and the dome-vaulted varieties, though often magnificent, 
are essentially survivals of older systems which have reached their full development. The 
organic type alone, I repeat, is the distinctive and transitional Romanesque of the Middle Ages 
which culminated in the Gothic style of the [le de Franee, 
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THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 
A Biographical Notice. By James W. James (4... 


f fez distinguished architect was born on the 
10th July 1841, at Trinity Square, Southwark. 
He died, after a few days’ illness, at his residence, 
*“Redholm,” Champion Hill, on the 8th November 
1913, and was buried at Norwood Cemetery. 

His father, Mr. John Belcher, was an architect 
and surveyor who carried on practice at 5 Ade- 
inide Place, London Bridge, and served on the 
Council of the Institute and on the Board of 
Examiners for District Surveyors. He had artistic 
and musical gifts which his son inherited, and was 
alsoan able man of business, but his son’s strength 
lay in other directions, although his quiet per- 
siatence usually gained the object he in view. 

John Belcher senior was twice married, His first 
wife, by whom he had ten children, the subject of 
this notice being the eldest, was the third daughter 
of George Woollett, of Chigwell, who was related 
to the eminent engraver, William Woollett, whose 
“ works rank among the great productions of the 
English School of engraving” [Eneye. Brit, vol. 
xxiv. p. 663). The latter was born in 1785 at 
Maidstone, of a family which originally came from 
Holland. He was 2 apa engravet-in-ordinary 
to George IIL, and died in 1785, being buried in 
the churehyard of St. Pancras, Middlesex, A 
memorial tablet was erected to his memory in the 
west cloister of Westminster Abbey. Probably 
our late colleague derived his many-sided artistic 
character from his Woollett ancestry, as other 
members of that family had similar gifts. 

John Belcher was educated at private achools, 
and spent a year or two at achool in Luxemburg. 
He was fond of sketching, and two views which he 
made at this time of the fortifications of Luxem- 
burg were engraved in the I[lustrated London 
News in 1867, when in consequence of the Franco- 
German dispute sketching was prohibited. He 
received his professional education at his father's 
office, but was placed for a time in the office af 
another architect in order to gain experience, 

About 1862-3, at his father’s wish, he spentaome 
time in Parisstudying and sketching modern French 
architecture, The fruit of this was seen when he 
assisted his father in the design for the Royal In- 
surance offices in Lombard Street, which have since 
been pulled down. The daaie for this building 
may be regurded, at least so far as the detail and 
external adornment were concerned, as the first 
design of John Belcher junior which was executed. 
The style was French Renaissance, and a good deal 
of ac pttre was introduced, two figures over the 
doorway being the work of Thomas, the father of 
Hamo Thornyeroft, R.A. The work is evidence 
that Mr. Belcher from the very beginning of his 
career considered that architectureshould embrace 
in its ecopethe artsof sculpture and painting. His 
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later works prove that he consistently acted on 
this conception, and on receiving the Gold Medal 
in 1907 he acknowledged the assistance he had re- 
ceived from many great sculptors, who at one time 
or another had aided him in giving expression and 
artistic embellishment to his buildings. | 

After the erection of the Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, Mr. Belcher had much to do with the design 
for the Commercial Union Assurance Company's 
offices in Cornhill, and other oii x in the City 
for which his father was architect, but with the 
other part of his fathet's practice—that of o 
surveyor—he had little sympathy. | 

On the 8th June 1865, Mr. Belcher married 
Florence, eldest daughter of Matthew Parker, of 
Dublin, a highly cultured lady and a ig yeantes 
pes dit 4 to whom may be attributed muc 
of his success in the exercise of his profession. It 
is well known that architects have dark days, and 
perhaps more personal disappointments than other 
professional men, but Mrs. Belcher’s lively dis- 
position and diverting Irish humour cheered and 
encouraged him. 

When invited in 1899 to go to California as Nor- 
man Shaw's representative to adjudicate on the 
aa for the Phoebe Hearst University, he im- 
tended to decline, but on mentioning it to his wife, 
she remarked : “ Nothing of the sort, of course you 
will go, and I will go with you.” So they went, 
and had a most enjoyable time. The diary 
Mrs. Belcher kept, illustrated with sketches by her 
husband, and filled with photographs and newa- 
paper cuttings regarding the country and the great 
competition, forms a most interesting and enter- 
taining record of their viait, 

At the time of his marriage Mr. Belcher was 
taken into partnership by his father, His chief 
work at this stage of his career was the building at 
the east corner of Poultry and Queen Victoria 
Street for Mr. Jas. Wheeler, now occupied by 
Mappin & Webb, Ltd., for whom the ground floor 
an Sbaenieil were reconstructed in 1900, Mr. 
Belcher at this period waa under the influence of 
the Gothic movement, and followed the example 
of Godwin, Street, and Burges. In 1875 a building 
he designed in the * Queen Anne " manner for the 
west corner of Poultry and Bucklerabury showed 
a marked change in his style, In 1871 he designed 
a amall Hall in the Tudor style for the Worshipful 
Company of Curriers, which was shortly after- 
wi ulled down for the erection of warehouses 
for Rylands & Son, Ltd. In 1874 the present Hall 
for the Curners’ Company in London Wall, in 
fifteenth-century Wrench | Gothic, was erected, with 
the warehouses adjoining. Later on, other ware- 
houses were erected for Messrs, Rylands in Philip 
Lane and Wood Street. Owing to exceptional 
circumstances the Wood Street building had to be 
framed with iron columns and stanchions and rolled 
iron joists, and roofed in, so that the work could 
go on without cessation, thus anticipating the later 
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steel-framed buildings. In 1882 these warehouses 
were destroyed, or very much injured, by the great 
Wood Street fire, and were rebuilt by Mr. Belcher, 

About 1875 John Belcher senior practically re- 
tired from business, and his son entered imto a 
partnership arrangement with the writer of this 
notice, who had been in his father's office since 1860, 
This arrangement lasted until 1882. %In L885 he 


made a similar arrangement with Mr., now Pro- 
fessor, Beresford Pite, which continued until 1897, 
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Front the Portrait puiwted for the Institute by Mr, Prank Ddekoes, JA. 


From 1581 to 1897 Mr. Belcher designed some 
charmingly thought-out domestic work, original, 
but evincing his admiration for and sympathy 
with Mr, Norman Shaw's methods, Among these 
works may be mentioned Kyat House, in Chiswick 
Mall, tor Sir John Thornycroft, and a atudio for 
Mr. Hamo Thornvecroft ; studio, &c., for Mr. Alfred 
Sassoon ; Holcombe Wood, near Chatham: Morden 
Grange, Kinckheath; Yeldhall Manor, near Twy- 
ford, originally named Bearroc : Mark Ash, Surrey: 
The Towers, Pangbourne, for Mr. Donaldson, and 
his own house, Redholm, Champion Hill: also the 
restoration with additions ona large and important 
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acale at Stowell Park, Northleach, for the Earl of 
Eldon. “* The gardens of Stowell Park, and many 
of his houses, have been specially demgned by 
Mr. Belcher, This is a matter which he felt to 
be of great importance, as tt enabled him to link 
the buildings with the site, throwing out tendrils 
in the shape of terraces, walls, and hedges to tie it 
to the ground " [Arefutectural Nemiew, Oct, 1908). 
Moat notable of all his works, perhaps, was the 
competition design, carried out without alteration, 
for the Institute of Chartered Account- 
anta, Moorgate Place, a building which, 
on account of its originality, has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and 
has hod a marked influence in the 
ogress of the “free Classic ” style 
In Knglsh architecture. 

The most prolific period in Mr. Bel- 
cher's practice was from 1897 to the 
present time. The list of works exe- 
cuted from his designs extends to such 
a length that it is difficult to make o 
selection without carrying this notice 
to an undue length, but the most im- 
portant buildings were: the Town Hall, 
Colchester (1898): Electra House, Fins- 
bury Pavement (1900); Cornbury Park. 
Oxon. (1901): premises for the Bir- 
mingham Post, Fleet Street (1902), and 
the Royal London Friendly Society, 
Finsbury Square (1905); Memorial, 
Lancaster Park, for Lord Ashton 
(1906); premises in Oxford Street for 
Mappin& Webb, Ltd. (1907): Royal In- 
surance Buildings, St, James's Street, 
Zoological Society's Buildings, Re- 
gents Park, and Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingsway (1909); Messrs. Whiteley's 
rhe w | alostinaces Bayswater, and the build. 
ing for the Royal Society of Medicine 
(1910). 

In 1905 Mr. Belcher took into part- 
nership Mr. John James Jonss, who had 
heen in his office for about eight years 
previously, The partnership WAS in 
existence at the time of hie lamented 
death, and the practice will be con- 
tinned by Mr. Joass, 

In 1890 Mr. Belcher had removed his offices from 
5 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, to 20 Hanover 
Square, and in I9)1 from Hanover Square to 
9 Clifford Street, Bond Street, 

The only churches Mr. Belcher built: were the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Camberwell New Road 
(L875), a nd Holy Trinity Church, Kingsway | 1909), 
the one Gothic and the other Classic. He also 
restored Kineton Church, Warwickshire, and 
South Marston Church, Wiltshire, where are 
yainted panels in the reredos by his then assistant, 
Mr. Harry Wilson. He prepared designs for a 
top-lighted church at Westminster. for o large 
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church at Paddington, and for the completion of 
Raphael Brandon's great church in Gordon Square ; 
but, with the exception of the carving in the nave 
of the latter church, none of these designa were 
carried out. 

Mr. Belcher was also interested in literary work. 
Besides Papers read at the Institute, e.g. that on 
Musical Arrangements in Churches (17th Decem- 
ber 1888), which led to a Committee being ap: 

xinted, and a Report (published in 1892) on the 

osition of Organs in Churches, he wrote on public 
questions in which architecture was concerned, and 
in collaboration with Mr. Mervyn Macartney he 
ublished 1 most exhaustive work on the Late 
English Renaissance. Later he published a book 
on the “Essentials in Architecture,” chiefly 
addressed to the general public. | 

As a musician he displayed considerable gifts as 
singer, composer, and conductor. His first pub- 
lished book, which appeared in 1872, was a short 
* History of Eeclesiastical Music.” He frequently 
sang for charity or private concerts, and on one of 
these occasions he made the acquaintance of the 
late Professor John Ella, and joined a Musical 
Society which met at Mr. Ella’s house in Victoria 
Square, 5.W. From this time, about 1870, until 
Mr, Ella’s death in 1888, he enjoyed the privilege 
of meeting most of the great musicians of that 
period, personal friends of Mr, Ella, who were 
engaged to play at the “ Musical Union ” Concerts 
in St. James's Hall. He was also a very intimate 
friend of the late Dr. ped oe of the College of 
Organists, and sang in public for him on several 
occasions, taking the bass solos in “ Elijah," “St. 
Paul,” &c., the moat notable performance being 
that of Dr. Turpin’s “Song of Faith” in 1867, 
the soloists being amateurs, and the instrument- 
ilista selected from the best orchestras in London. 
It is related of him that once, after he had been 
singing, he overheard two pena talking to- 
gether: “ Who was that fellow who sang just 
now, that professional I mean? "said one. ~ (yh, 
replied the other, “ that was John Belcher, an 
architect." “* Well,” said the first, “ he can’t be 
much of an architect if he can sing dike that" 
[.f.A.P., 12th December 1903]. In later years he 
sang little in public. The composition and pro- 

ortion of an orchestra naturally appealed to 

im as being analogous to the proportions of a 
building—no excess in any one part, but each con- 
tributing to form a perfectly balanced structure. 
In his reply on receiving the Gold Medal, he com- 
ared an architect and his associates to @ con- 
tictor of an orchestra, leading and directing the 
executants in the interpretation of # work of his 
own composition. (JounNAL, Vol. XIV. p. 57 2.) 

Mr. Belcher received many honours, as the 
following list shows :— a 

Royal Academician (1909); President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects from 1904 to 


1906, and of the International Congress of Archi- 
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tects (1906); Vice-President of the International 
Society of Architects ; Membre Agrégé de l’Acadé- 
mie Royale d'Anvers; Hon. Member Society of 
Architects, Amsterdam, and Hon. Member of the 
Architectural Societies of Russia, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Spain, and the United States; Correspond- 
ing Member of the French Society of Architects, 
of the Society of Architects diplomés by the 
French Government, and of the Society of Archi- 
tects, Portugal; Freedom of the City of San 
Francisco ; Gold Medallist, Paris Exhibition, 1900; 
ne Gold Medallist, R.LB.A. (1907). 

In 1905 a dinner was held in his honour by 
his past and present assistants and pupils, when 
Warm expression was given of their app rocen 
of him as an artisf, of the great ability of his work, 
and of their esteem for him ‘as a man whose in- 
fluence ‘and personality they so much valued. 

The writer of this notice, who was an intimate 
friend of Mr, Beleher for over fifty years, would 
have liked to give fuller expression to his 
appreciation of Mr. Belcher and his work; but it 
is not only unnecessary but impossible for him 
to add anything to the article by Mr. Mervyn 
aera y's ge J idilec inn for soir ve Eel Mts 

ar, and to the sympathetic speeches by Mr. Guy 
Dawber and Pcteasor Bereaford Pate, in which 
so touching a tribute is paid to our late colleague's 
lovable personality and artistic genius. “ Those 
who knew him longest must haye loved him most.”’ 


Mr. Pati M. Jonnsron, F.S.A. LF .], writes :— 

I gladly comply with the request to commu- 
nicate my personal recollections of John Belcher, 
whose somewhat sudden decease all are deploring. 

When I became his pupil, in 1881, he was “ John 
Belcher junior,” of Messrs. J. & J. Belcher, his 
father, who lived for some ten years after that 
date, having retired from active practice. Father 
and son had for long been close personal friends of 
my own father; and my elder brother, George 
Hamilton Johnston, who died in 1878, had pre- 
ceded me as a pupil. The office then was at 
No. 5 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, opposite to 
Fishmongers’ Hall, and I recollect that it used to 
be said that Mr. Belcher senior, in his early 
married life, had lived on the top floor of the 
building, over the office. It was a very homely 
office in those early days, James Walter James, 
an Associate of the Institute, waa closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Belcher in practice, and Arthur 
Belcher, a younger brother, waa senior assistant, 
The work done, besides competitions (which were 
rarely successful), consisted of large city offices 
and warehouses, of which those for Messrs. Rylands 
of London Wall stand out in my memory— 
houses such as that for Sir John Thornycroft, on 
Chiswick Mall, a Cottage Hospital at Norwood, an 
early instance of this type of building—and, very 
occasionally, a bit of church building or restora- 
tion. 

Af 
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In 1882 Arthur Beresford Pite, now so well 
known as Professor Pite, came to Mr. Belcher os an 
“improver, and remained after his vear's work 
ns an assistant, leaving to take up the sub-editor- 
ship of The Builder, and returning in 1885, His 
magnetic personality influenced Mr, Belcher very 
strongly, and left its impress on the character of 
the work turned out. This was markedly the case 
in regard to the designs for the enlargement and 
restoration of Stowell Park, Gloucestershire, the 
seat of the Earl of Eldon, carried out between 1884 
and 1887, and in the remarkably successful building 
for the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moor- 
gate Place, which may be said to have started a 
new phase in modern civic architecture, and to 
have produced numerous imitations. 

During the last year of my pupilage, 1885-6, a 
somewhat elaborate church restoration—that of 
South Marston, Wilts—was undertaken by Mr, 
Beleher, who handed over to me most of the detail 
work and supervision. With the exception of 
Kineton Church, Warwickshire, restored a few years 
previously, and of Stowell Church, Gloucestershire, 
which was taken in hand after I had left the office, 
Mr. Belcher had little to do with church building 
and restoration. In 1903, while enlarging the 
house at Cornbury Park, Oxfordshire, Mr. Belcher 
restored the small hamlet-chapel of Shorthampton 
for the same client, Mr, Vernon Watney, and I had 
the pleasure of assisting him in bringing to light 
some very noteworthy wall-caictiine;: Get his name 
is identified with several ecclesiastical designs in 
connection with the Catholic Apostolic Church: 
namely, for the completion of Raphnel Brandon's 
grand church in Gordon Square (not carried out) :* 
for the large red brick bailing in the Camberwoll 
New Road, executed in 1875, and in the limited 
competition fora new church in Paddington for 
the same body. Almost the last oa upon 
which Mr. Belcher was engaged, which was, in 
fact, hardly completed at tho time of his death, 
was the redecoration of the sanctuary in the 
Camberwell Now Road Church, in a portion of 
which work T had the pleasure of being associated 
with him. Within the h 
Trinity Church, in Kingsway, has been rebuilt from 
Alr. Beleher's designs in & neo-classic style. 

Lam not in a position to speak either with fullest 
knowledge or entire sympathy of the numerous 
Important civic buildings and mansions executed 
during the last twenty years from Mr. Belcher’s 
designs. Others who have been associated with 
him during this period of his practice can do 
ao with much better effect. My own immediate 
knowledge is of his “earlier manner.’ Ip this 
was built his own most charming little house, a 


* In about 1895 the “ blocks" left by Brandon in the 
interior were carved, with great success, under Mr. Belcher's 
superintendence—much to the enhancement of this 
heantifnl church. 


last two or three years Holy , 


interests of historical ACCUTALY, alt 
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stone's throw from where | write, in that graceful 
rendering of late Tudor that he always seemed to 
me to be so peculiarly at home in. Mr. Beloher’s 
literary and musical activities are too well known 
to need comment from me. Dr. Turpin, the 
organist, and Professor Ella, were among his close 
personal friends, and many musical evenings were 
apent at Redholm with such kindred spirits. 

Of the men who passed through Mr, Belcher's 
office during my time, either as pupils, improvers, 
or assistants, besides Professor Pite, I recall the 
following: T. Phillips Figgis [#.], Needham 
Wilson [4.], H. Watson K. Martin (now, I 
believe, practising in Australia), Percy Mantell, 
deceased, Professor H. Wilson, and Arthur IT. 
Belcher [4.] Another brother, Wm. co fae 
Belcher, who died in 1911, had an tndependent 

ractice, but asaisted a good deal in the office. 

‘here have, of course, beon many other men, 
some of considerable ability, who have worked 
under him since my day, 

It is difficult to write for publication critically 
and dispassionately of such a man as Mr. Belcher, 
to whom one has looked for the greater part of a 
lifetime both os master and friend; but I may 
perhaps permit myself one criticiam on his personal 
character, The quality which has always struck 
me most was his unassuming molesty. In one 
who has left a record of much really great work, and 
who in private life was adorned with many gifts and 
races, such humility and gentleness as marked 
Mr Belcher in his intercourse with all and sundry 
are refreshingly beautiful, as they are rare qualities 
in this pushful age. 

Pointe Maiswaring JOHNSTON. 


Sir CHartes Nicwoison, Bart, [F.], writes :— 

In the obituary notiee published in the last 
issne of the Jounxan John Belcher's design for a 
church at Maida Vale is described as being the 
prototype of John Sedding’s work at Holy Trinity, 
‘helsea. I was a pupil of Sedding’s at the time 
when the Maida Vale design was first published, 
but the building of Chelsea Church was three parts 
fintshed at the time when I entered Sedding’s office. 

I venture therefore to make a correction in the 

, ilthough it is a 
matter of littl moment which of two brother 
artists first happened to hit upon a certain ides 
where both were inspired by the single motive of 
doing what came to the hand of each in the best 
manner possible. For it ia not plagiariam to take 
an intelligent interest in the works of one's contem- 
poraries, any more than it is plagiarism to study 
the works of the ancients. 1 

All honour then both to the origmator of a new 
idea, and to his brother artist who has the perce 
tion to appreciate it, and perhaps to develop it a 
the face of prejudice and convention, 

CHartes A. Nicwo.son, 








THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 
T° WN Planning is a new activity in this country: 
+ and while it has not developed into a separate 
profession, there are members of several profeasions 
who have made a special study or practice of it 
Of these aome are architects, some engineers, some 


surveyors, while sociologists and economists haye 


made valuable contributions to the solution of the 
problems it presents, and men of legal training have 
worked to determine the constructive effect of the 


laws which have a bearing on the subject, and to. 


find tlear expression for the new regulations 


fs ROME the actual planning, the three first- 
named professions have hitherto shared an activity 
which has this special character, that it includes 
work usually associated with all of these profes- 
sions, No single man can carry out extensive 
Town Planning schemes without a fair general 
knowledge of surveving and land development, of 
municipal engineering and of architecture, especi- 
ally that very important branch of it which deals 
with the disposition and grouping of buildings. He 
must at least know enough of each of these pro- 
fessions to realise hisown limitations, and to know 
when he should seek the advice of an expert in any 
one branch. It is perhaps natural that some mem- 
bers of each of these professions should think the 
one to which he belongs peculiarly fitted to under- 
take the work, consulting the others when neces- 
sary. Time alone will show what method of co- 
operation between them will prove most satis- 
factory. | 

Meantime, in a field of work where all alike 
are beginners, mutual support and interchange of 
ideas are of special value. For this and other 
reasons, a group of those engaged in Town Plan- 
ning have been meeting toget! er for a Year or 
more, spending an evening about once a month 
cultivating each other's society and hearing each 
other's views, This group felt that the time had 
come to carry the matter a step further, and so it 
was determined to invite a number of others to 
come together and discuss the formation ofa Town 
Planning Inatitute. 

It was at one time thought hy some that a branch 
of an existing Institute would meet the need of the 
case : but the general feeling gathered strength that 
if effective progress was to be made, as those who 
must be brought together belonged to s0 many 
different professions, it would be better to form 
a separate Institute for this purpose. This view 
was shared by the larger group invited to attend the 
recent meeting, at which it was decided to form the 
Institute. It is proposed that there shall be general 
members belonging to one of the three professions 
of architect, engineer, or surveyor, aly members 


associated with these who belong to the legal or 


other professions and who have specialised in one 
or other branch of Town Planning. 
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The objects aimed at by the Institute are to 
advance the study of Town Planning and civic de- 
sign, to promote the artistic and scientific develop- 
ment of towns and cities, and to secure the associa- 
tion of those engaged or interested in the pacts 
of town planning. It is not intended that the 
Institute shall be a propagandist body or cover 
in any way ground already well occupied by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, or 
the London Society; rather, that the Institute shall 
do for town planners, irrespective of the particular 
profession from which they may be drawn, whatthe 
other professional Institutes do for their members. 

At dha meeting which was held on 2lst Novem-. 
ber the following were elected Honorary Vice- 
Presidents :— 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, 

Sir Alexander Stenning, 

Sir Aston Webb. 

It is hoped that these gentlemen will form a smal! 
Council of Reference representing the different 
aspects of the aubject, a 

For the first Council the following were elected : 


Aagineera, 
J, A. Brodie. . 
J. W. Cockrill, 
W. 'T. Lancashire. 
H, E,. Stilgne, 


Asenciated Mem hers, 


E. BR. Abbott, 
Jd. 5, Birkett, 


Architects, 
8. D. Adshead. 
H. V, Lanchester, 
P. T. Runton. 
Raymond Unwin. 

Surveyors, 
Thomas Adama, 
W, L. Davidge. 
G, L. Pepler, 


Mr. G. L. Pepler has kindly consented to act as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the time 
being. Itis eines that in due course a place may 
be found in the Institute for Students of the subject 
and Associates who are beginning their practice ; 
while as Honorary Members there will ie aS50- 
ciated with the Institute persons of distinction who 
have taken a special interest in town planning, in- 
cluding town planners of other nationalities, — 

Extensions of the Town Planning movement are 
rapidly taking place, others are foreshadowed, and 
there can be no doubt that such an Institute as is 
contemplated should prove of great value in guid- 
ing the work into mght lines, — | 

Raymoxp Unwetn [F.]. 


Mr. Batsford's "' Fellowship Books." 

The publication is anfiounced of the second six 
volumes of this charming series—viz., “‘ Fairies,"' by 
G. M. Faulding; “ Freedom," by A. Martin Freeman; 
“ Solitude," by Norman Gale; “A Spark Divine : a 
Book for | Lovers,”’ by RK. C. Lehmann; Child- 
hood,” by Abce Moynell ;and “ Romance," by Ernest 
Rhys. The volumes are elegantly printed and hound, 
oreofa convenient size for the pocket, and serve admir- 
ch Bae the lite mementoes that people exchange with 
their friends at thin seuscm. 
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STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


REPORT AND RE ‘(OMMENDATIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 
Submitted for the consideration of Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects at a 
Special General Meeting, held Monday, tst December 1913. 
(M.B.—The verions documents referred tom the Report of ‘he Registratias Committee 

(p. 82). which were not before the Meeting last Moaday, are included herewith, by 

direction of the President, in accordance with his statement at the Meeting. They 

form Appendices B, C, D, F,) 

Ow the 8th January 1912 the proposals of the Council for the absorption of the Society of Architects and the 
promotion of a Registration Bill were submitted to a General Meeting of the Royal Institute and referred back 
to the Council for further consideration. The Council thereupon appointed a Committee, with numerous 
representatives of the provincial Societies, to consider the whole question of Registration and to report to the 
Council upon it. | 

The Registration Committee devoted more than twelve months to an exhaustive discussion of the business 
referred to them, and on 28th March 1913 presented to the Council a Report, of which a copy is appended 
(Appendix A). It will be seen that the Report emphasised the fact that in the opinion of the expert advisers 
of the Royal Institute there is very little prospect of any Bill for the Statutory Registration of Architects 
becoming law in the near future, and stated that, in the opinion of that Committee, “ many years must elapse 
and great (possibly useless) expenditure must be incurred before Registration by Statute can be effected.” 

The Council, acting on the advice of the Registration Committee, decided to obtain the opinions of the Councils 
of the Allied Societies upon the alternative policies suggested in the Report—namely, that of proceeding at once 
with the Bill as drafted, or, in the alternative, that of obtaining by a new Charter the recognition by the Privy 
Council of the compulsory Examinations of the R.1LB.A. for all intending Architects, and of such a Scale of 
Charges as the Privy Council may approve. 

In April 1913 copies of the Report of the Registration Committee were sent confidentially to these bodies, 
and they were requested to give careful consideration to it and to submit their opinions tothe R.LB.A. Council 
in due course. The Council meanwhile decided to appoint a representative Committee, to be called the Con- 
stitutional Committee, for the purpose of considering all matters that might affect the constitution, organisation, 
and functions of the Royal Institute, As the Bill drafted by the Registration Committee had a serious bearing 
upon these points, the Report was referred to this Committee, who were requested to consider it from the con- 
-Lxtsabrian point of view, and to report to the Council upon the alternative policies suggested by the Registration 
Committee. 

The Constitutional Committee carefully considered the subject referred to them, and had the advantage 
of having before them the opinions received, up to date, from the Couneils of the Allied Societies. A brief precis 
of these replies is contained in Appendix F. 

Though some of the replies are in favour of proceeding with a Registration Bill in Parliament, the Council 
are strongly impressed by the reluctance of others to take such a course, and by the opinion so definitely 
expressed by the Registration Committeo as to the extreme difficulty of getting such a Bill placed upon the 
Statute Book. | 

The Resolutions of the Genoral Meeting of 4th March 1907 committed the Institute to the policy of 
endeavouring to obtain the Statutory Registration of Architects through the Institute: but it now appears to the 
Council that the possibility of obtaining such legislation is extremely remote, and they are further of opinion 
that the Supplementary Charter of 1909 and the By-Laws governing the Licentiate class, and also the By-Laws 
made under the Charter of 1887 which limit the voting power of the Associate class, present serious obstacles to 
Parliamentary action by the Royal Institute. 

The Council point out that the Charters and By-Lawa of the R-IB.A. would be materially affected by a 
Registration Bill, and that a Bill cannot be successfully promoted unless it has the express support of all classes 
of Members of the Institute, whose opinion must be obtained and recorded at General Meetings, and. inasmuch 
as at such Meetings Licentiates cannot vote, the express support of this class cannot beobtained. = 

The Council are therefore of opinion that it is essential to remove the disabilities referred to above before 
any further action can be taken in respect of Registration by the Royal Institute. 
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Under these circumstances the Council are of opinion that the Institute would be well advised to adopt the 
alternative policy suggested in the Report of the Registration Committee, and to apply to the Privy Council 
for anew Charter. which would at the same time obtain for duly qualified Architects a public recognition of their 
qualifications, give them substantial benefits which cannot be obtained at present by any other means, and remove 
the existing obstacles in the way of any future Parliamentary action. 

The Council are of opinion that the time has come to present a petition praying His Majesty to grant a new 
Charter containing euch further privileges and powers as are required to promote effectively the advancement 
of Architecture by enabling the R.LB.A, to register and to distinguish persons qualified to practise, and that 
His Majesty should be asked to ordain as follows :-— 

(1) That all persons who at the time of the granting of the Charter have received a diploma of Membership 
and the rank either of Fellow, Associate, or Licentiate, and all persons being members of and approved 
by a Society allied with the R.1.B.A. or of any branch of the R.I.B.A. who at the time of the granting of 
the Charter are shown to be engaged in the practice of Architecture, and all persons who after the 
granting of the Charter shall have been examined and duly approved by the Council of the R.LB.A., 
shall have the exclusive right to use and may use the distinctive title “ Chartered Architect,” in 
addition to any other diploma, rank, title, honour, or dignity to which auch person may be entitled. 
That the Royal Institute shall be empowered to make and maintain a Register of all persons 
entitled to use the distinction of “ Chartered Architect.” 

(2) That the R.LB.A. be authorised, notwithstanding any disabilities at present exiating, to make oramend 
By-Laws to ensure to all classes of Members adequate representation on the Council and Standing 
Committees and in all matters affecting the advancement of Architecture and in the control of 
Chartered Architects. 

(3) That the Council of the R.ID.A., for the purpose of assisting and directing Architectural Education and 
testing the qualification of persons desirous of practising Architecture, be authorised to control all 
Examinations held to qualify for the distinction of “ Chartered Architect,” and, subject to the 
approval of the Privy Council, to appoint Examinera for the conduct of such Examinations. That 
the Couneil of the R.LB.A. be authorised to charge to candidates for Examination and to Chartered 
Architects on receiving distinctions or diplomas granted by the R.LB.A., such fees, annual and 
otherwise, as the Privy Council may approve, and to pay Examiners such fees as the Council of the 
B.LB.A. may determine and the Privy Council may approve. 

(4) That the Council of the R.LB.A. be authorised to permit persons who have passed such Examinations in 
Architecture as shall have been approved by the Council of the R.LB.A. to use the distinction of 
“Chartered Architect.” 

(5) That the disabilities imposed by previous Charters and the By-Lawa on Associate Members be repealed, 
and that all Chartered Architects on obtaining Associate rank of the R.ILB.A. be permitted to 
vote on all matters connected with the management of the Institute, including the Charters and the 
By-Laws. 

(6) That the disabilities imposed by previous Charters and By-Laws on Licentiates be repealed and that 
Chartered Architects holding Licentiate rank of the Institute be permitted to serve on the Council or 
on any Committee if duly elected and Jo be represented on the Council or on any of the four Standing 
Committees of Art, Literature, Practice, and Science by duly elected representatives. 

That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be enabled to constitute representatives of the Licentiate class, toa 
number not exceeding 10 to every 100 Licentiates at any time in the class, to be elected by the Licentintes 
in a manner to be hereafter determined. | | 

That such representatives be empowered to vote on behalf of the Licentiate class at any General 
Meeting specially convened for the purpose of dealing with any matter affecting the rights, privileges, 
emoluments, or discipline of Chartered Architects, and to vote on behalf of the Licentiate class in the 
election of the Council and the Standing Committees, 

(7) That the Council of the R.I-BA- be reconstituted and consist of :— 

1 President. 
4 Vice-Presidents. 
| Hon, Secretary. 


21 Fellows, 
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10 Associates. 


Such numbers of the Presidents of Allied Societies as the Council may determine. 

1 Representative of the Architectural Association. 

The Chairmen of the four Standing Committees (er officio). 

The Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education (er officio). 

| Licentiate representative to each complete 400 members of the Licentiate class, the number of 

representatives at no time to exceed five. 

That the Council be given power, by Resolution of the Council confirmed by the General Body, to alter 
the relative proportions of their Members and to add to or diminish their numbers. | 


(8) That the Royal Institute be empowered, subject to the approval of the Privy Council, to issue a Scale of 


Fees payable to Chartered Architects. 
(9) That the Royal Institute shall be able and capable in law to purchase, possess, hold and enjoy a Hall, 
:, Messunges, Lands, and Tenements or Hereditaments of a yearly value not exceeding £5,000 per annum.,® 
(10) That aubject to the provisions contained in the new Charter the other Charters of the Institute shall. so 
far as unrepealed, have full effect and validity, and shall be confirmed accordingly, Fe: 


APPENDIX A. 
REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 1912-13. 
To the President and Council, Royal Institute of British Architects — 
GENTLEMEN,—The Committee investigating Registration, being of opinion that it is advisable ¢ i 
« GENTLEMEN, — ttee 1 iting Kegistration, being of opinion that it is advisable to acquaint 
oa Council with the stage which the inquiry has now reached, beg leave to report to the Council thainci'ee 
ollows :— | — 
The Committee have held fifteen meetings, 
1. After considering the established principles governing Registration and the position created by the actio 
_ | Alt i t princi, yern oistrat position created by the action 
already taken by the R.1_B.A., the Committee first submitted acomplete case for Registration as it stad to-day 
A rem pr wer Renwart & Co., Solicitors, and Mr. John Kennedy, Parliamentary Agent, and were by them 
wised that Bill strictly in accordance with the established principles appeared to be impracticable for the 
fellsetie'atnchnsikac case principles appeared to be impracticable for the 
i. rg ageism principles are not suitable material on which to frame a Bill, 
/ #fat it is contrary to public policy and Parliamentary practice to create auch a monopol 
would result from a measure based on the established principles as defined by the Reports, vessel net 
Hons, and resolutions set out in Appendix B, and no public case can be made out in justification. 
os (o) The action taken by the R.LB.A. in pursuance of the course authorised and based on the 
established principles has failed to achieve the expected and desired result, the whole of the practising 
Architects not being included in the membership, and now cannot be, as the Class of Licentiates is closed. 


(d) That ifsuch an Act were passed, o complete class of Members (namely, Licentiates) would be ~ 


ee tomcat control without representation on the Governing Body. 
‘hey would thus be in a worse position under the Act than members of Allied her Societi 
this cannot be altered in view of the terms of establishment and ondit =a na ites = 
2 “t | | conditions ry htecal os 
been formed and Members admitted, onditions under which this class has 
2. In the position thus disclosed the Committee felt that a Re hi 
3 | Tan int ene i— | port which merely stated these { | 
would uci, and that it woul be inposblfor the Gneral Bay tov at» per nee een 
nak & Sariamentary Bill suitable to the position which has arisen was simultaneously placed 
The Committee, therefore, proceeded to consider a measure on these broad 1i ; 
iE Ease ' consider a measure on these broad lines such as the Commi 
believe the profession now demands, and which, moreover, they were advised is the only ractical soltioat ff 
Registration is to be effected by Statute. ) Tee at 
The Draft Registration Bill of 1905, having been recommended to the Committee by Messrs by. 





et ee 
* At the present time the yearly value as fixed by Charter is 9) ; . | 

ni ndearip es this ta not souiared aufficient, and a italy brain tebe fing irtlcon sna Vvalao of property owned 

: He of the real estate and leasehold property of the B.I.B.A. arter somewhat in excess of the present 


kind, wax accordingly considered, and, having 
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been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, is now presented to the Council, the Committee being of opinion - 


that as this Draft Bill as now revised goes beyond the principles adopted by the General Body on March 4, 1907, 
the Council should consider and come to 4 decision upon it before any further steps are taken by the Committee, 


3. Tho Committee desire to emphasise the fact that they are advised there is very little prospeot of any 


Bill of this nature becoming law in the near future: 

Firstly, by reason of its subject-matter. 

Secondly, in consequence of the present congested state of public business. 

In confirmation of this view the Committee beg to refer to the fact that analogous Bills promoted by the 
Chartered Accountants and by the Society of Architects which have been in course of promotion for many years 
past cannot be said even yet to have emerged into the Parlinmentary arena, 

4. It is only fair to state that the Committee were not unanimous about the Bill, and that widely divergent 
views were held on the subject generally and on its principles, procedure, and details, 
From the discussions which have taken place in the Committee, and from the evidence before us, we are of 


opinion that many years will elapse and great (possibly useless) expenditure must be incurred before Registration. 


by Statute can be effected. 

Registration being so complex and controversial a subject, there seems every prospect that when the 
present position is explained to the General Body of Members, and the Bill is laid before them, a similar 
divergence of opinion will be found and considerable opposition will be encountered. 

5. This, in conjunction with the urgent need for come action to be taken by the R.LB.A. to allay the 
agitation, now of many years’ standing, and detrimentally affecting the welfare of all practising Architects, 
suggests the necessity for the Council to call the General Body of Members together at an early date for the 
following purposes :— 

(a) To receive the Reporta of the Solicitors and Parliamentary Agent. 
(b) To examine the Bill as drafted and, having done so, to decide :— 

| (1) Whether an attempt should be made to get the Bill passed as drafted, or with such modifies. 
tions as may be found necessary ; or, if not, | 

(2) Whether some alternative course apart from Statutory Registration should be determined on, 

such as obtaining by a new Charter the recognition by the Privy Council of the compulsory Examina- 
tions of the R.1.B_A. for all intending Architects, and of such a Scale of Charges as the Privy Council 
ta Bs Sd lee | | 

6, In conclusion and explanation we venture to point out that a review of the evidence necessary for the 
preparation of this Report has forced upon us the opinion that there are very serious difficulties in the way 
of obtaining Statutory Registration, and that, having regard to the great importance of the subject, the Council 
should consider the advisability of saree ig Report 2 all the Allied Societies before presenting it to 

¢} Jody, We have the honour to be, 

Paps Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Joun Siater, Chairman. 


28h March 1913. C. Sranney Peacna. 


APPENDIX B. 


PRECIS OF THE ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLES ABSTRACTED FROM THE FOLLOWING 
- DOCU MENTS :-— 
Report of the Regwtration Committee dated 20th March 1906. meet 
Resolutions thereon carried at the General Meeting held 3rd April 1906. 
Renort o | bey 1cil on the resolutions regurding the question of registration pacsed sed Srd April 1906, and 
Pistad 25th February 1907, approved by resolution of the General Body on the 4th March 1907. 
The Committee having heard evidence from all parts of the United Kingdom, found as a fact that there 
Was & general desire to ubtain a legal status for duly qualified architects. 
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The Committee recommended application to Parliament for a legal Diploma of Membership R.1-B.A. 
The Committee suggested as means to this end :— 
*(1) Revision of the Charter. 
(2) Submission of a Bill to Parliament. 
*(3) Alteration of method of electing Fellows. 
*(4) A compulsory scheme of education, | 
*(5) ‘The creation of a new class to be called Licentiates without power to vote. 
(6) Increase of disciplinary powers and the right to appeal. 
Bill to Parliament to provide for :— 
(1) Power to the R.LB.A. to supervise education and hold exammations for diploma. 
(2) To confirm present titles of Members. 
(3) ‘To give statutory force to present Charters. 
(4) To legalise a scale of charges. 

Note —The Council were authorised to consider these suggestions and report, and to take the 
steps necessary to obtain a Supplementary Charter, and to present Bill to Parliament when 
scheme above outlined perfected, 

By the Report of the Council dated 4th March 1907, the foregoing was amplified and explained, a 
procedure suggested, and the whole summarised into principles as follows -— 
Principle A.—The B.1.B.A. to endeavour to obtain Parliamentary recognition of membership. 
Principle B.—After fixed date diploma only to be granted after passing definite course of educa- 
tion, 
Principle (.—Temporary class of Licentiates without voting power to be established ; to be open 
for twelve months after Charter obtained, 
Principle D.—Fellows to be elected from Associate Class by Council in special cases. 
Principle E.—Disciplinary powers of the Institute to be increased by obtaining powers to publish 
expulsion of Members in the public Press. 
The following points were enunciated as essential in any Act of Parliament — 
Principle F.—The public to be enabled to distinguish between architects recognised by a com- 
petent authority as qualified or otherwise. | } 
Principle G.—To extend the Charter privileges of the R.1.B.A., making it the statutory authority 
for the education and examination of architects for admission to the Institute. 
Principle H.—To legalise the seale of charges. 


APPENDIX C. 


PRECIS OF THE ADVICE AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON REGISTRATION OF MESSRS. 
MARKBY, STEWART & ©O., INSTITUTE SOLICITORS, AND MR. JOHN KENNEDY, 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The Reports are dated February 1912 and October 1912. 

The latter Report was verbal and was reported to the Committee by the Sub-Committee 4th November 
Tor. : 

On the assumption that the R_I.B.A. desires to promote a Bill on broad lines, Messrs. Markby, 

Stewart & Co. and Mr. John Kennedy advise —- ; 

1. Well advised to consider and bring up to date Draft Registration Bill of 1905 prepared 
with assistance of Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr, Clode. 

2. Bill probably be opposed by various kindred institutions and societies, Municipal Authori- 
ties, many Members of Parliament, and not likely to obtain facilities or support from Govern- 
ment. 


* N.B.—Action since taken in respect of these items. 
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3. Little prospect of passing into law at an early date unless compromise effected by abandon- 





ing registration and retaining merely statutory recognition of Institute examinations and Scale 
af 


Cha: 
4. Bill might be introduced to feel pulse of Parliament and gauge opposition. 
4a. An alternative course—To invite general conference of kindred societies and pro- 
fessiona with a view to preliminary or joint action. 

Advisable in any case to get in touch with Government Departments, notably -— 

The Local Government Board. 
The Board of Trade. 
“The Board of Education. 

5. Consider the public case which can be presented to Parliament in justification. Advice 
of solicitors and Parliamentary Agents on prospects of a Bill baeed on resolutions and established 
principles of 1906-7. 

(a) The prospect of passing any form of Bill of this nature is hopeless in the present 

congested state of Parliamentary business. 

(6) A Bill embodying simply established principles inadvisable as they do not contain 
suitable material fora Bill, = | 

(c) As showing generally the hopelessness of a Registration Bill they cite case of Chartered 
Accountants on whose behalf have been acting forsome years endeavouring to obtain statutory 
recognition. . 

No progress been made ; great expense incurred. 

In a letter dated March 7 1912 to the Secretary, Mr. John Kennedy stated that no Bill embodying 
the established principles would as a private Members’ Public Bill have any reasonable prospect of 
passing into law. | 
the time and money expended by the promoting Bodies on this Bill (Chartered Accountants) is certainly 
a warning to your Institute not to lightly embark on a similar venture. | 


h 


PRECIS OF THE DRAFT REGISTRATION BILL OF 1905 AS REVISED AND AMENDED 
_-BY REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 1912-15, REFERRED TO IN THE INTERIM REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL DATED 28rx MARCH 1913. 
| OpsECTS. 
Educational for the general advancement of architecture. 
To distinguish qualified from unqualified architects. 
To limit the use of the title “ Architect ” to qualified persons. - 
To create a board to prescribe examinations and to register architects and to exercise disciplinary 
powers over them. . ; 
Provistoxe. 
-Partnershipa, societies or associations are not eligible for enrolment. 
On the passing of the Act the following are eligible for enrolment >— 
Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates RLB.A., Members (in bona jide practice) of Allied 
Societies, the Society of Architects, the Ulster Society. , 
Persons who have passed approved examinations. — 4; 
Persons who have been in practice for two years prior to passing of Act. 
Persons who have been for ten years pupils, apprentices, or assistants. 
Persons who have passed prescribed examinations. 
Persons who have passed Institute exammations. 
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The Constitution of the Board :— 


‘The President. The President for the time being of the R.1.B.A., who is always to be Presi- 
dent of the Board. 
The Council of the R.1.B.A. 
Presidenta of Allied Societies if Fellowa R.1B.A. 
If nominated :— 
One representative of Society of Architects. 
One representative of Ulster Society. 
Maximum of éen representatives nominated by Pravy Council. 
Election to the Board is to be annually after the first two years. 
Members eligible for re-election. 
Subject to approval of the Privy Council the Board may -— 
Regulate its own proceedings. 
Prescribe examinations for enrolment. 
Issue and cancel certificates. 
Enrol and strike off Roll. 
Keep and publish Roll. 
Fix fees for examinations. 
The following renders persons ineligible and liable to be struck off Roll after defence, with power 


to appeal, and in certain cases liable to be fined :— 


Convicts and felons and persona fraudulently or incorrectly enrolled. 
Persona guilty of disgraceful professional conduct. 
The R.E.B.A. is to act as Treasurer for the Board. 
R.1.1.A. entitled to dispose of surplus funds for objects of architectural advancement. 
Obligation on R.1.B_A. to keep and publish accounts. 
inrolled architects can recover fees, others cannot. 
Scale of fees according to Schedule R.1B.A. if approved by Privy Council. 


APPENDIX E. 
DRAFT REGISTRATION BILL. 
MEMORANDUM. 
The Bill ia promoted by the Royal Institute of British Architects mcorporated by Royal Charters 


7 William I'V., 50 Victona, and 8 Edward VII. for the general advancement oi Civil Architecture and for 
promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of the various arts and sciences connected 
therewith. 


By their Charter the Institute waa entrusted with and now possess powers of examining candidates 


for their Diploma, and by these means of exercising a salutary influence upon ihe profession of Civil 
Architecture. 


During the period which has elapsed since its mcorporation the Institute has become and now is the 


body which is most representative of the profession, and this position has been se far recognised by Parlia- 
ment that their Certificate of Competency has been made by Statute necessary for the discharge of the 
responsible public office of District Surveyor. 


The objecta of the Bill are -— 

(A) To enable persons requiring professional aid in the design and construction of buildings 
to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners, and to prevent untrained and incompetent 
persons, styling themselves architects, irom imposing on the community to its material loss. 
danger, and detriment ; . 

(u) To confine the use of the title “ Architect’ to persons enrolled under the provisions of 
this Bill, and also to provide for the maintenance of a Register of all such qualified persons: 
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(c) To create an Administrative Board of Architecture composed of the Council of the 

Institute, representatives of the Societies of Architects other than the Institute, and also repre- 

sentatives (not exceeding ten) of Universities, Institutes, and other bodies which the Privy Council 

may determine to be entitled to representation, Such Board to prescribe the examinations en- 

titling to enrolment, the issue and cancellation of certificates and the removal or restoration of 

names from and to the Register, and generally to exercise disciplinary power over all architects 

with the object of promoting their efficiency and usefulnees. Any rules framed by the Board to 

be valid only if approved by the Privy Council. 

The Promoters would point out that they do not in promoting this Bill limit or in any way affect the 

right of those persons practising as surveyors or as builders from exercising their respective callings in as 
ample a manner as heretofore so long as they do not use the title of architect. 


pees Arrangement of Clauses, 

. Enrolment, 

. Provision for persons now qualified. 

Qualifying examination for enrolment. 

Constitution of Administrative Board of Architecture. 

Duties of Administrative Board. 

Roll to be kept. 

. Printed copies to be published annually and to be evidence of contents of roll. 
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Registrar. 
Refusal to register. 


10. Removal of names and alteration of roll. 
11. Removal of names of convicted persons, &c. 
12. Appeal from decision of Administrative Board. 
13. Restoration of names removed. 
14. Fees. 
15. Application of fees. : 
16. Penalty for obtaining « certificate by false representation. 
17. Penalty for wilful falsification of roll. 
18. Seale fees, 
19. Act not to apply to naval architects. 
20. Interpretation. 
21. Short title and commencement. 
ScHEDULES, 


A BILL : 
To =44 
SECURE THE ENROLMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

1.—{1) After the first day of | "a person shall sot be entitled Horolment. oo 
to describe himeelf as an architect whether by advertisement, by description on his place of business, by : . 
any document issued by him or otherwise, unless he is enrolled as an architect in pursuance of this Act, 

(2) Tf any person either alone or in conjunction with any other person or body of persons knowingly 
describes himself as an architect in contravention of this section, either by taking or using any other name, 
title, abbreviation, letters, or description calculated to induce people to believe that he is enrolled under 
this Act or is a person qualified to practise architecture, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds, aud to be restrained by injunction or interdict from using such description, ' 
_— Ik date to be hereafter decided, 
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(3) Partnerships, Societies, or other associations of persons carrying on busines: under a common 
name, and whether corporate or incorporate, shall not be entitled to be enrolled under this Act. 


Provision for 2. Any person who within one year from the date of this Act coming into operation eluims to be 
soatiiel enrolled under this Act shall be so enrolled, provided— 


(1) He is either a Fellow or Associate or Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or being a member of any one of the Allied Societies or of the Society of Architects or of the 
Ulster Society of Architects was at the passing of this Act in bona fide practice as an architect, or 

(2) Has obtained by examination and holds a degree in architecture conferred by any Uni- 
versity within the United Kingdom or has such other qualification as may be approved by the 
Board, or 

(3) Proves to the satisfaction of the Board that at the passing of this Act he had been for at 
least two years engaged as a principal in the bona fide practice of architecture, or had served for 
ten years aa pupil, apprentice, or assistant, or partly as one and partly as the other, to a person 
or persons who at the passing of this Act is or are entitled to be enrolled under this Act. 

Qualifyin ¢. Subject to the provisions of Section two of this Act no petaon shall be entitled to be enrolled as an 

for enrolment. architect unless he has served as apprentice or assistant, or partly as one and partly as the other, for not 
leas than five years with a person enrolled or entitled at the passing of thia Act to be enrolled under this 
Act, and has passed and produces or transmits to the Registrar a certificate under the seal of the Board 
that he has passed such examinations as to his knowledge of architecture, and of the practice and duties 
of an architect, as the Board shall from time to time prescribe. Provided always that any person who 
shall have at any time passed all the examinations required to be passed for membership of the Institute 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be entitled to enrolment without further examination. 

Constitation ot 4. From and after the passing of this Act the Administrative Board of Architecture shall consist of 

furl’ (A) the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects as annually elected together with thoae 
Presidents of Societies allied to the Institute who may not have been elected on the Council, provided 
they be Fellows of the B.1.B.A.; (B) one person if nominated by the Society of Architects, one person. if 
nominated by the Ulster Society of Architects (so long as these two Societies remain -as independent 
bodies not allied or incorporated with the R.1.B.A.), and such other persons not exceeding ten in number 
as may be nominated by such other bodies as the Privy Council shall from time to time determine. 

The first members of the Board included under (6) shall sit for two years, after which time four of 
such members shall retire annually, the order of retirement to be determined by ballot, but any person 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election, The President of the Board shall always be the acting Presi- 
dent of the R.LB.A. Any vacancy among the persons nominated in Class (B) occurring by resignation 
or death shall be filled up by the body nominating such persons. | 

epee 6. The duties and powers of the Board shall be as follows :— 
Hoard. (1) To frame rules— 

(A) Regulating their own proceedings ; 

(8) Prescribing the examinations entitling to enrolment. 

(2) Te issue and cancel certificates. 

(3) To decide upon the removal from the roll of the name of any enrolled architect liable 
to be removed from the roll under the provisions of this Act, and also to decide upon the restora- 
tion to the roll of the name of any architect so removed ; and generally do any other act or duty 
which may be necessary for the due and proper carrying out of the provisions of this Act so far 
at they relute to the Board. 

Hall to be Rules framed under this section shall be valid only if approved by the Privy Council. 

ay 6. A roll shall be kept by the Board subject to the provisions of this Act and to “any rules for the 
enrolment of architects made in pursuance of this Act. Such roll shall contain in one list all architects 
who are enrolled under this Act and any rules hereundez, and shall be in the form given in Schedule A 

Prinled copies With such variations as may be required. 

to be published 7. The Board shall cause a correct copy of the roll to be once in every year printed-under their 

to be evidence direction and published and placed on sale. A copy of the roll for the time being purporting to be so 

of pontents of printed and published shall be admissible as evidence of all matters stated therein, and the absence of 
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the name of any person from the roll shall be evidence, until the contrary is made to appear, that such 
person is not enrolled in pursuance of this Act. 


8. The Board shall appoint a Registrar, who shall keep the roll in accordance with the provisions of Registrar. 


this Act, and any rulea hereunder. 
 §, The Board may direct the Registrar not to enrol any person who is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Board— 

(1) ‘To have been convicted in His Majesty's dominions or elsewhere of any offence which if 
committed in England would be a felony or misdemeanour, or to have been declared by any court 
of competent jurisdiction to have committed any fraud ; or | 

(2) To have been guilty of disgraceful professional conduct. Provided that such person 
shall receive one month's notice of the charge brought against him, and have an opportunity of 
defending himself from the same, 

10, The Registrar shall remove 1 name from the roll in the following cases — 

(1) At the request or with the consent of the person whose name is removed ; 

(2) When the enrolled person is dead ; 

(3) When required so to do by the Board ; and shall from time to time insert in the roll any 
alteration which may come to his knowledge in the name or address of any person enrolled. — 

In the execution of these duties the Registrar shall in each case act upon such evidence as appears 
to him sufficient. _ | | 

11. The Board may direct the Registrar to remove from the roll the name of any person enrolled in 
the following cases ;— ; 

(1) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Board to have been incorrectly or fraudu- 
lently entered ; 

(2) Where any person enrolled shall be convicted in His Majesty's dominions or elsewhere 
of any offence which if committed in England would be « felony or misdemeanour or to have 

_ been declared by any court of competent jurisdiction to have committed any fraud ; 

(3) Where, after due inquiry, it is proved to the satisfaction of the Board that the person 
enrolled has been guilty of disgraceful professional conduct ; | | 

(4) Where a person having been enrolled under this Act shall be found by the Board to have 
entered into or begun to follow any other business or occupation which in the opinion of the Board 
ia inconsistent with that of an architect. 

Provided always that before any person's name sliall be removed from the roll upon any of the 
grounds specified in this section, such person shall have one month’ | weal 
name from the roll and the grounds thereof, and shall have an opportunity of showing cause against such 
Sea: Any person thinking himeelf aggrieved by any decision of the Bourd refusing him enrolment or 
directing the removal of his name from the roll of architects may appeal therefrom to the High Court 

of Justice within three months after the notification of such decision to him, but no further appeal shall 
is ae Where a nome has been removed from the roll at the direction of the Board the name of the 
person shall not again be entered in the roll except by order of the Board. , | 

(2) The Board may in any case in which they think fit restore to the roll such name removed there- 
from, either without fee or on payment of such fee hot exceeding the enrolment fee as the Bourd may 
from. time to time fix, and the Registrar shall restore the name accordingly, 

(3) The name of any person removed from the roll at the request or with the consent of such person 
shall, unless it might if not so removed have been removed by the direction of the Board, be restored 
to the roll by the Registrar on the application of such person, and on payment of such fee not exceeding 
the enrolment fee as the Board shall from time to time fix. | 

14. Such reasonable fees shall be paid in respect of the several matters and at the times and in the 
manner set forth in Schedule B to this Act os the Privy Council may from time to time by order signed 
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by the Clerk to the Privy Council direct and fix, with a view to meeting the expenses incurred by the 
Board and the Institute in the administration of this Act. | 

15. All fees paid under or by virtue of this Act shall be paid to the Institute, and such fees shall be 
applied aa follows -— 

(I), In payment of all expenses incurred by the Board connected with the examination and 
enrolment and removal of persons enrolled or applying to be examined or enrolled under this Act; 

(2) In payment of the general expenses of the Board and the Institute in connection with and 
incidental to the provision and maintenance of the roll and the administration of this Act : 

(4) In promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of such of the various 
arts and sciences connected with Civil Architecture as the Institute may from time to time deter- 
mine, 

The Institute shall, as soon as practicable after the thirty-first day of December in each year, publish 
a financial statement made up to that date showing the receipts and expenditure including liabilities of 
the Board and the Institute under this Act during the year, which statement shall be certified as correct 
by an accountant who shall be a Chartered Accountant. 

16. Any person who procures, or attempts to procure, himself to be enrolled under this Act by 
making or producing, or causing to be made or produced, any false or fraudulent representation or 
declaration, either verbally or in writing or otherwise, and every person aiding and assisting him therein, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour in England or Ireland, and in Scotland of a crime or offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, and shall on conviction thereof be sentenced to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding twelve months. 

ly. Any person wilfully making, or causing to be made, any falsification in any matter relating to 
the Roll of Architects shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour in England or Ireland, and in Scotland 
of 4 crime or offence punishable by imprisonment, and shall on conviction thereof be sentenced to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding twelve montha. 

18. From the date of this Act coming into operation— 


(1) The charges for professional services to ba made by an architect enrolled under this Act 
shall in the absence of agreement be the charges of which particulars are contained in the Schedule 
of Charges of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with such changes as may from time to 
time be made by that Institute and sanctioned by the Privy Council. 

(2) No person other than a person enrolled and holding a practising certificate granted under 
the provisions of this Act shall be entitled to practise a4 an architect, orto recover the above or 
any charges for services rendered in the capacity of architect. 


Provided that nothing herein contained shall prejudice the right of professional members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers or Surveyors’ Institution to recover charges for work of any kind falling 





within the duties of their respective callings, 
19. Nothing in this Act respecting architects shall apply to persons practising as naval architects, 
20. In this Act— 
The term “ the Council " means the Council of the Institute. 
The Institute” means the Royal Institute of British Architects, incorporated by Royal 
Charters, 7 Wm. IV, and 50 Vict. and 8 Edward VIL. 
The “ Allied Societies * means the following Institutes, Societies, and Associations, viz. : 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 
Manchester Society of Architects, 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
Birmingham Architectural Association. 
York and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects, 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
Bristol Society of Architects, 
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Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

Aberdeen Society of Architects, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Northern Architectural Association, 

Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 

Dundee Institute of Architects, 

South Wales Institute of Architects, 

Northamptonshire Association of Architects, 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of Architects, and such other Institutes, Societies 
and Associations in the United Kingdom as shall from time to time be allied to the Institute under 
the provisions in that behalf contained in the Charter and By-laws of the Institute. 

“ Architect ” means a person enrolled under this Act; | 

“ Board” means the Administrative Board of Architecture created by this Act, 
‘21, This Act may be cited as the Architects Act, 19 
Tt shall come into operation on the — day of One thousand nine hundred and and cérn- 
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APPENDIX F. 
PRECIS OF REPLIES RECEIVED FROM THE COUNCILS OF THE ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Tue Anerpeen Society or Ancurrects.—The Council expressed general approval of the draft Regis- 
tration Bill as embodied in the Report. | | 

Tae Brewincuam Arcurrecruran Assoctation.—The Council are of opinion that it appears inadvisable 
to proceed with the presentation of the Registration Bill in view of the advice received as to the remote chance 
of its becoming law and the expense entailed. | | 

Tue Bersro. Soctery or Arcarrecrs.—Having regard to all the circumstances, the best course to adopt will 
be that suggested in Section 6, Sub-section (2), of the Interim Report. ce | 

Tue Devow anp Exerer Ancutrectvran Socrery.—The Council have passed the following Resolution : 
“ This Society recommends that the suggestion on page 2, Sub-section 5 (B) (1), of the Interim Report of the 
egistration Committee be furthered, subject to a General Conference of kindred Societies and Professions, with a 
view to joint action.” 
es Tae Dunxpee Insrrrure or Arcarrects—The Council have not yet completed their consideration of the 
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Tur Enrspurcn Arcarrectcra. Assoctation.—The Council have not yet completed their consideration of 
the Report. 

THe Giascow Ixstrrote or Ancerrects.—The Council have passed the following Resolution: “ That, while 
thoroughly approving of the proposal contained in the draft Registration Bill, and desirous that the R.LB.A 
should keep the objects thereof steadily in view and use all feasible means of advancing the scheme, they consider, 
in view of the opinion given by the Parliamentary Agent and Solicitors, that the present is not an opportune time 
to promote the Bill before Parlinment.”’ 

Tae Hamesume anp I, W. Association oF Ancarrrecrs.—The Council agree that a scheme of Registration 
is most desirable and that this should be inaugurated under the auspices of the R.I.B.A. 

Tar Leeps anp YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocteTy.—The Council agree with the Report as to the present 
position, but, in their opinion, the general feeling of this Society would be unanimoualy in favour of the work being 
continued now that so much has been done, and the Royal Institute is considered to be pledged to do this. 

Tae Leicesren ano Leicesrersnine Society or Ancarrecrs.—The Council hope that the Bill will be pre- 
sented to Parliament at as early a date as possible. It would be wise, without further loss of time, to approach the 
kindred Societies and the various Government Departments interested in building in order to ascertain their views 
on this matter. 

Tar Liverroot Ancurrecreran Soctery.—The Council have not yet completed their consideration of the 
Report. 

Tae Mancuesrer Socrery or Arcerrecrs.—Whilst the Council are of opinion that a Registration Bill is 
desirable, it is felt, in view of the difficulties surrounding the matter as expressed in the R.1.B.A. Registration 
Committee's Report, that itis better not to proceed with the proposed Registration Bill, but: rather to obtaina new 
Charter on the lines laid down in Paragraph 5, Section (5), Clause 2, of the Interim Report of the Registration 
Committee dated 28th March 1913. In addition, this Council thinks it desirable that the draft Registration Bill, 
as prepared, be submitted to the membera of the R.LB.A. and settled ready for submiesion to Parliament when the 
Council of the R.LB.A, shall think fit, 

Tae NorriscHamM ARCHITECTURAL Soctery.—The best course to adopt is to follow the advice of the Solicitors 
and the Parliamentary Agent of the Institute on page 4, Appendix C, Clause 4 a, “ To invite a General Can- 
ference of kindred Societies and Professions with a view to preliminary or joint action.” 

Tue Norrnkes Ancerrecturan Association.—This Council is of opinion that a Registration Bill is neces- 
sary. In view, however, of the difficulties of obtaining the Bill as explained in the Report of the Registration 
Committee, the Council agree that an application be made to the Privy Couneil for a new Charter. The Council 

are further of opinion that the granting of a new Charter should be only the preliminary to | 
of a Registration Bill, : 

Tar Noktaampronsuter Assoctatton or Ancurrects.—The Council do not consider it advisable to proceed 
with the Registration Bill. 

Tre Rovat Instrrure oF Tae Ancarrecrs or Iretanp.—The (Council are in favour of the Bill being passed 
subject to such modifications as may be considered desirable and necessary. 

Tue Suervtenp Socrery or Ancarrects.—The Council considers that under the circumstances mentioned 
in the Interim Report of the Registration Committee it is not desirable to proceed further with a Registration 
Bill at the present time, ai 

* Tae Sourn Wanes Instrrote ov Akcarrects.—The Council have not yet completed their consideration of the 
port, | 

Tue York anp Yoresuime Ancurrecrura. Soctery.—The Council, although not wishing to urge the R | 
to proceed with the Bill against the advice of their experts, unanimously aa its tiene: oT ie Ghee 
Body desire to proceed with the Bill the Council of this Society would support their decision. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COUNCIL IN REGARD 
TO THE STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS, AT THE SPECIAL — 
GENERAL MEETING HELD MONDAY, Ist DECEMBER 1915. 
Mr. Rearxanp Buowricp, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


THe Puestoest: The importance of this meeting 
and of this business is-abown by the large attendance 
here to-night. It is a question which affects architects 
all over the country. It hos hung over the Institute 
and divided our counsels for something like twenty- 
five years, I ahall not delay you long with introduc. 


tory remarks, but [ would like to remind some of our. 


members, and especially the younger ones, of the 
amount of time and thought amd anxious conadera- 
tion which members have given to this question. [ 
find, on the figures which the Secretary has been good 
enough to collect for me, that the question of the 
registration of architects firat came before us officially 
in 1887. fegiatration Bills. were brought forward in 
1588, 1889, 1801, 1693, 1696, and 1900. ‘They all failed, 


and their failure waa due largely to the Opposition of 


the Royal Institute, whose members felt that 
Bills were inadequate, unsatisfactory, and impractic- 
able. (Hear, hear.) With 1900 closed what you might 
call the first phase of © nl Lerascaes The question again 
became a burning one, and after various victsmtudes a 
Bill was brought forward by the Council of the Inati- 
tute in 1905 which did not meet with the full acqui- 
escence of the general body. There were provisions in 
it which they disliked, and which many of them have 
continoed to dislike, This created a deal of 
difference of opinion amongst our members, and at 
about thot time, under the Presidency of Mr. John 
Belcher, a serious and very earnest attempt was made 
at compromise. It waa endeavoured to reconcile al 
the varions shades of opinion and try to arrive at some 
tie media which Pate meet all our varying points of 
view, A compromise was, in fact, unanimously arrived 
ot in 1907. From then till 1010 and afterwards your 
Council endeavoured to realise the provisions of that 
compromise. In 1910, not exactly a fresh departure was 
made, but the boundary of this enterprise was enlarged 
in so far as un attempt was made to conciliate oF he 
body ; and ns part of that conciliation members of the 
Soctety of Architects were to be brought into the Insti- 
tite crt at the cen hn ve aE prea 
Bill, ese pro 4 were brought before the gener 
¥, ane cre a 1912 the general body expressed 
their disapproval of them, and the whole question was 
referred back to the Council for further consideration, 
With that resolution of Jannary 1912 we began what I 
think is the third phase of this question, The 
Council of the Institute at once appointed a ah 
and representative Committee to consider the ) 
question of registration, and also the best method of 
going forward in the matter. They aleo appointed a 
Constitutional Committee to consider what effect this 
or any other registration scheme would have on the 
constitution of fhe Institute, and they sent out 
inquiries to all the Allied Societies to ascertain their 
opinion on the matter, This brings ts down to the 
present time, and to the Report a tes 
tions which you have in your hands, Now, gentle: 
men, I ask you to consider what is the present 
position, as to which you have had concise information 
in the Report which has been circulated with thia 
notice, ‘The position, shortly, is this. Our expert 
advisers tell us that under the present circumstances 
there ie an extremely «mall chance for a considerable 


the Recommenda- 


time of a Registration Bill being placed on the Statute 


Hook. They also advise us that the effort to do so 
woukl involve us in very cotaiderable expense. We 


aleo find that though some of our Allied Societies are in 
favour of going forward with the Registration Bill, 
others are agamst it, Therefore there is a serious 
division of opinion on that matter, And in the third 
place we meet with a serious constitational difficulty, 

cane it is obvious that a Registration Bill must affect 
all classea who are connected with the Institute. And 
yet one of our classes is, by the Constitution, debarred 
from giving any expression of opinion on thie matter. 
We are, therefore, in regard to proceeding directly to 
a Registration Bill, practically in an impasse. Your 
Council have given all these factora of the question 
moat careful and anxious consideration, and the result 
they have arrived at ia the alternative, the second of 
the two courses that were suggested to you by your 
Registration Committee, that we should p | by 
way of a New Charter. pplon They think that 
this course will give ua that differentiation between 
the qualified and the unqualified man, and that public 
recognition of our status, which have been the principal 
ohjecta of all schemes for registration. [ may point out 
further that, in the opinion of your Council, such a 
course as this ig o necessary preliminary to any further 
| proceedings and action, to any endeavour to promote a 
Registrat on Bill in Parliament if such action becomes 
necessary in the future. And, lastly, they feel that 
thie course will, if adopted, unite all the scattered 
utite of our profession and make it what it ought to 
be, a great and compact profession. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, I have endeavoured to lay before you, as 
brietly as I can, what is the position, There are just 
one or two remarks that I would like to make to you 
in my personal capacity, not in the least ow occupying 
the Chair which T have the honour to occupy, but 
amply as a member of the Institute. I have been 
told that my own adage: attitude in this matter has 
heen supposed to be hostile on this question. I may 
tell you, gentlemen, that it i# nothing of the sort, 
(Hear, hear.) I say, in order to put a stop to any such 
foolish rumours, that it ia nothing of the sort, becands 
Lam convinced by the logic of facts, whatever one may 
have thought twenty years ago, that some organiaa- 
tion of our calling is necessary. (Applaus.) Ard 
personally [ am entirely in favour of it, and T am now 
speaking aa one of the voters in this room, as an 
individual member of the Institute, IT am in favour 
of thie acheme becanse T hope it may settle this great 
and burning question which is before us every year, 
and T hope that if we can arrive at a settlement and 
determine the policy which is to govern our action in 
this matter, it will free us for activities in other dinc- 
tions which are very urgently needed. (Applause.) I 
would any also that this Report ia not ta be taken in 
detail; it ic merely a statement of a general policy; 
the details will, of course, have to be most carefully 
considered at a later stage if the general policy is 
adopted. That ix all T have to say, except that we 
have a great deal to discuss, and I urge all gentlemen 
who will speak to-night to keep as cloaly to the point 
ae they can, and not to say more than iw necessary fo 
make their point clear, (Applanse.) In order formally 
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to introduce the discussion, 1 shall call upon Mr. Peach 
to move the adoption of the Report and Recommenda- 
tions, and Mr. Gammell to second it. (Applause.) 

Mr, Svaxney Psacn [/.], in formally moving the 
adoption of the Report and Recommendations of tho 
Council, said: 1 am Gansta to lay fully before the 
meeting the steps which the Hegistration Committee 
have taken in the course of their investigations and 
which ultimately caused the Council to arrive at the 
suggestion of policy contained in their Recommenda- 
tone. The President has etated in the Opening 
Address of the Session that the question waa intricate 
and difficult, and had occupied the attention of the 
profession for over thirty yeors. As a matter of fact, 
it went back further than that, for the necessity of can- 
ferring a “ Hall Mark" upon the duly qualified man to 
prevent confusion in the public mind was present in 
the minds of those who founded the Institute. in c™m- 
aidering the question before the Meeting it is necessary 
to remember that the Institute is of a dual natore. It 
is a clob, and as o club it is competent for the mem- 
bers to have distinctions among themselves and to 
draw up roles or to make regulations for the manage- 
ment of the members in using the club, But it has a 
wreater function, It is a public body empowered by 
the King in Council to foster and encourage Architec- 
ture, and in every action taken by the Institute its 
combitution and function to act in the public interest 
must never be lost sightof. The policy must be based 
on public policy. A general “Hall Mark” of Char- 
tered Architect, if adopted, would enable the public to 
easily distinguish qualified architects from those who 
merely used the title Architect, and thus present mis- 
understandings would be removed. The opinion of 
the Institute has always been that the qualified archi- 
tect ia one who, having natural artistic ability and an 
instinet for construction, haa developed these natural 
jifte to the beat advantage by judicious education, and 

y doing so has fitted himeel{ to be » valuable public 
servant. This development waa part of the work which 
the’ Institute is empowered to do by Charter, and the 
number of men who at the present time bold a Diplome 
of Np egrener granted hy the Institute ia conclusive 
eviitenoe that the work has been thoroughly well done, 
At tho outset the Registration Committes found itelf 
hampered by the mandate of the Institute given in 
1906 and confirmed in 1907, namely, that Parlia- 
mentary recognition should be confined to its own mem- 
bership.* ‘That, in effect, is to asl Parliament for a 
monopoly which is inconsistent with the prevailing 
opinion of the present dav, and our Parliamentary aod 
legal advisers consider that it in impracticable. ‘Their 
advice was given after careful consideration and #x- 
haustive discussion of the subject with the Registration 
Committee and its delegates, The whole case of 
Registration submitted to our advisers waa prepared 
by the Secretary of the Institute from ite records, and 
this, together with the Bill of 1906 (although previ- 
only rejected by the Institute), was sent to the solici- 
tors, It may be argued that as the question so the 
anewer will be, but the reply in this inetance is o 
notable exception to this general rule. The answer 
obviously invited was to advine the Institute to pro- 
ceed with a Bill, But this was not the reply received. 
The difficulties were pointed out and the Committee 
were advised that the prewent wie not a farournhle 
time to promote a Bill. and that the mandate of the 
Institote was mot eoital's material upon which to frame 
a Bill, and that if a Bill for Registration was ta be 
drafted it aheuld be on » wider besis, and the Bill of 


* Hee Jorawat BBA. Tth April 1000 and Oth March 1007, | 


1905 waa recommended as a suitable measure of this 
kind if brought up to date, In the face of this advice 
the Registration Committee might of once have re- 
ported to the Council that i} waa impossible to go on. 
They considered that thie would be merely waste of 
time, and that it would be better to consider the Bill 
of 1905t with a view to eliminating features of the 
Bill which were considered objectionable and which 
had cansed it to be rejected by the Institute, The 
Committee found it impossible to remove entirely the 
objectionable features, with the result that the Bill 
which is referred to in its Report does not differ 
substantially from the Bill of 1906, the terms of which 
are well known to all of ust The solicitors recom- 
mended the Committee to consider the public case; and 
here again the Committee were face to face with a 
difficulty, becouse on institution which is empowered 
by Charter to do certain work must experience great 
difficulty in ty the source of ita authority unless 
it can pa ORS - . sek power which it hag is insufii- 
cient, 2 it the authorit pa ar iy granting the 
authority ia unable to recnds' the jeleces: Sen thn cabs 
of this Inetitute there ie no evidence (as far aa we hove 
gone) that the Chartered power has been {nanfficient or 
that the further powers required in the public interest 
cannot. be obtained by Charter, This is not merely 
our solicitors’ advice, but it is the general opinion of 
those who ore conversant with these matters and with 
Parliamentary procedure. It cannot. be said that in 
the lpg the Institute has failed to make the beat use 
of the powers entrusted to it, when we remember that 
in ot about the year 1654 the Institute had only about 
1,000 members, and that to-day, if we include members 
of Allied Societies, there are some 7,000 members 
of the profession more or lesa under ite control. 
The majority of these men have been examined 
by the Institute and found qualified to carry on the 
work of the Institule in advancing that great national 
asset “Architecture.”  $We must bear in mind that 
an architect i# not only an artist, a designer, and 
@ eécientific man giving eervice for a reward to an 
individual. He acta also os 5 winnowing machine, and 
in the course of his practice separates the wheat 
from the chaff throughout the wide field of jn- 
dustrial and commercial activity concerned with the 
Building Trade throughout this country. There is 
conclusive evidence in the cottage, in the school, in 
the factory, and in all the public and private build. 
Inge of the United Kingdom that the members 
of the Institute deemed qualified by the Inatitate 
have efficiently performed this work in the service 
of the public, and that all classes of the public 
have derived substantia! benefits from their work, 
s: is to me public seen a “Hall Mark" of 
e men who are competent to make selection in thi 
way should be perfectly clear, otherwise there will be 
confusion in the public mind and the work will suffer 
by falling to a great extent into unqualified hands. 
themaelves, but thease domestic distinctiona ahould ® 
be allowed to interfere with the genoral “ Hall Mark" 
which is required for the guidance of the public. Un. 
less it is perfectly clear to the public, the principal 
advantage of Registration is missed. In the per- 
formance of its public duty it is possible that indi- 
vidual members may at times ouffer, but that is almost 
inevitable in any great public work for public benefit, 
ane Bill 1005.see Jovnwat Sind July 1905, page 
objectionable features are mentioned in the ‘ rio 
emai Committce printed in the Jovmwan ith larch 
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Iti not o real hardship in the end, because if the cause 
ia great and of sufficient importance to justify excep- 
tional treatment of practitioners, and our efforts are 
directed to advance the work itself, it will act like a 
magnet, and as the cause advances in public estimation 
it will assist the members far more than anything 
which can be done for membere as individuals. In con- 
aidering the Report and Recommendations we should 
therefore concentrate wpon the public point of view. In 
auch a case we need not be too modest, T think we are 
entitled to eay that the work of the architect of to-day, 
by reason of the work which this Institute has done 
under the powers conferred upon it by the King, will 
compare favourably with the work of any architects of 


the | This is largely due, in the firet instance, tn 
the “ Hall Mark" conferred by the Institute under the 
Charter of 1837, which recognised the “ Mem is 


of the Inutitute, and it woe this distinction then con- 
ferred which first enabled the public to distinguish 
clearly between the qualified and the angualified prac- 
titioners. So far as the public are concerned one " Hall 
Mark” to all is the ideal i of Ttegistration, and 
I do not think that we shall ever improve upon it. The 
members of the Institute were, 1 is irae, divided 
among themselves into Fellows and Associates, but. te 
the public they were all members alike. About. the 
middle of last century the distinction between Fellows 
and Associates wae gradually emphasised in the — of 
the world, and the public advantage of a simple and 
unmistakable ‘‘ Hall Mark" was lost aight of. There 
ia abundant evidence to show that by reason of this 
division of our membership the public were confused 
and the cause of Architecture suffered, It in well 
known that the older man claimed that he wna the 
superior by reason of his age and experience, and the 
younger man claimed that he waa the superior berause 
the older man had obtained hie diploma by mere 
efluxion of time, while he, the younger man, had ob- 
tained his as the result of the better nse which he bad: 
made of his time. These statements were made for 
self-preservation, and were the inevitable. and the 
direct outcome of the undesirable distinctions which 
had been introduced into our ranke. In spite of our 
experience later on we made a third distinction by the 
creation of the Licentiate class, and imposed even more 
scvere restrictions on that clase than the Associates had 
te endure when their class was first formed. The dlis- 
abilities of the Aseociates have been gradually removed 
by continnous agitation, and not from a sense of 
justice, as they should have been. Tt would have been 
tar mote dignified and better for the profession to have 
given way from the highest motives instead of in the 
end yielding to force that which was justified by reason. 
The Recommendations of the Council are directed to 
avoid repetition of these mistakes and to prevent die 
cord in our You are asked to-day to grant the 
Licentintes that which in the end the Institute was 
compelled to concede to the Associates, but to a for lesa 
extent. Over 2.000 men have been drawn into this In- 
stitute aa Licentiates, and have been placed ander per- 
manent disabilities. They are unable to expres oly 
opinion or to vote upon matters which vitally affect the 
means whereby they carn their daily bread aml which 
affect their professional reputation and status. The 
Council desire to give them reasonable means of having 
at least @ voice in these matters, and also to remove the 
last of the disabilities attached to the Associates; and 
if there is any real hardship in these proposals it falle 
on the Fellows rather than the Associates. The Fellows 
are asked to deal generously with the Associates, and 
the Fellows and Associates to extend o like generoue 
treatment to the Lieentiates: The Council believe 


wo 


that there is a desire for further information on this 
subject, but in the Report which is before you everything 
which is really pertinent to the issue ia stated. The 
condensed statement of the facta which appears in the 
Report will necessarily be amplified as the detaily are 
discussed, and members will find that we are really 
face to face with a choice between proceeding on the 
lines recommended by the Council, or altering the 
principles which up to the present time have governed 
the policy of this Inatitute. They must go further 
tlian the Institute has hitherto shown itself willing to 
go. ‘That is the issue which is before us, and upon 
which we shall have t9 express an opinion to-night. I 
bag to propose the adoption of the Report gid zecomn 
mendations, and to ask Mr, Gammoll to second it. 

Mr, K. Gasawenn [A.]: Mr. President and Fellow 
Members,—You have listened to the speech of the 
gentleman who has moved the adoption of these pro- 
posals, and I believe E shall have the concurrence of 
everyone in this room when I offer the opmion 
that to be called upon to follow such o apeaker 
is in the nature of a thankless task, That being 50, 
my feelings ore distinctly of a mixed nature. 
: nin, ves course, obec oz Peach for ere ee 

rom the responsibility of amplifying + state. 
ment issued by the Council in rad to these 
proposals, but, on the other hand, I feel that I owe him 
no thanks, because, eo far as my limited intelligence 
tmits me to see, he has placed me in o position 
dering dangerously upon the superfluous, As 1 
apprehend it, the duties of a seconder to any resolution 
are, to put it in metaphor, to gather up the loose ers 
of the warp and woof of his remarks, in order that it 
may be presented to the meeting as a complete garment, 
with the eventual idea of ite being torn to pieces by 
the maodns in order to test the gemninenéea and the 
value of the materials which compoee it. That, | 
think, is the right conception of the dutier of & 
seconder, By reason of the thoroughness of Mr. 
Peach's remarke, that is not possible for me to do, 
because, honestly, I can think of nothing to add in the 
way of new matter, or which can be claimed to break 
now ground. And it would seem to me that the only 
claim I have on the attention of this meeting is if I can 
advance anything which I think will be helpful to the 
meeting to enable it to approach the consideration of 
the matter in the proper way. I believe, gentlemen, 
that I can, and that being so, with your concurrence’ 
I want to put one or two points before you as repre- 
senting the particular reasons why you should give 
these propesals your very careful consideration, and, 
T hope, your eventual concurrence, if not to-night, then 
on some future occasion. In jotting down these notes 
T should like to explain that I have not placed them 
in what T regard ns any order of merit or value, Tt 
must be obvious to the meeting that a newly joined, 
or recently joined, Associate conld not approach this 
matter in qlite the sume way. ax o Fellow, but T hope 
the consensus of opinion in this room, either to-night or 
on aome future occasion, will be in favour of the accent- 
ance of these proposals, and I also go further and offer 
the opinion that the only proper way to regard theee 
premowala is not from the personal point of view, bot 
with the largest p itle ontlook, (Hear, hear.) What 
ia thia going to do for our Instittte, which we have all 
worked for, and which we all respect and—T «hall use 
a term which I hope you will not obiect to—love! I 
hope that will not he misinterpreted. 1 love this Tnati- 
tute. T have put up a good fight on many occasions, and 
T hone to do so again, and What 1 want members to 
do, if they will forgive me for taking up the attitude 
of the heavy father, is to look af it and see what advan. 
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tage your sonia, and, | hope, my son, will derive if we 
maka the eacrifivces which we are asked for to-night. 
There is no doubt we are asked to make sacrifices, and 
the question is, Are we prepared to make them! The 
firet point I have in my notes deals with one certain 
matter, an to why 1 think these proposals are worthy of 
very careful consideration; and that is because you 
know these emanate from the most absolutely out-amd- 
ont Registrationiet Council which members have ever 
voted into a position of power and responsibility. I de 
wt say it is absolutely out-and-out Regietrationist, but 


1 can say without fear of contradiction that at least 


7h per cent. of the members who form your Council 
now and your Constitutional Body are Registrationista, 
{ venture to think that ie w point which should he 
carefully and clearly borne in mind. Secondly, they 
represent no sudden resolve of a newly-elected Council 
or Committee, anxious, 10 use an American expression, 
to‘ make good."" Two years have gone by before you 
have had this matter to consider, and therefore I] want 
you to recollect that this ie no audden panic, no death. 
bed repentance, but that these proposals have been laid 
before because they have been most carefully, 
thoroughly, and conscientiously thonght out. Also I 
might add that the members forming thoxe Committees 
and your Council have never been in the slightest 
doubt why they were sent there to represent you. That 
isa bhle-inane, bot one which T think you should remem- 
ber, Thirdly, despite the fact that these proposals are 
aimed at eventual registration, yet they are of euch a 
nature as to commend themselves to those who hitherto 
have in Committes and in Council been opposed to our 
views. That, I think, is a very important point, because, 
setting aside for the moment the question of the 
Licontiate class, it is evident that if we are some day 
to pocure registration, we must, so far as lies to our 
hands, do away with all this opposition. By these pro. 
‘aiherg Hat peg you have brought inte line men whe 
ave hitherto kept studiously aloof from us, and who 
have deg been n source of dissension within the [nati- 
tule and Council My fourth point is that the pro. 
posuls offer the only means whereby any Bill a 
motable by the Institute ‘can hope to be successful in 
Parliament, To make that statement clear, it ia neces 
ary to nay this: Tt does not matter a rap how broad 
your Bill may be, if you cannot go to Parliament ond 
ray that it Li promoted by on lnatitute every teaiber 
of which has the opportunity, if he so desires, of making 
hie Toice oF hie opinions felt in general meeting. ] 
believe Tam within my right in saving that euch a Bill 
i doomed to absolute failure. (Hear, hear.) 1 WALe 
you to get these points into your heads, becanse ther 
are the points which we have thought over ad nauseam, 
if 1 may be permitted the expression, And now 1 
shall divulge a State secret when T say that T, and 
many others with me, fought this ides of holding ont 
privileges to the Liceitiate claws to the lost ditch, 1 
was at one of the Committees when thoy: were discussing 
this, and it was only when we were, figuratively speak: 
tea beaten tu ei cies that we at lant gave in. But 
AAVINE given in, OF Ome Aum erfectly antinfied with 
these proposals; I think they offer the only possible 
eclution at the present moment, and Y shall not eo back 
on that opinion. Tt is no nae debating the matter with 
regard to the Licentiate class. You must recollect that 
the Licentiate class were brought in for a specific sr 
pose, Certain indocementa were held out rit bans ‘kn 
come in, and by reason of that they naturally look to our 
Council and th’s Tnetitute to do something to hear out 
their promise with regard to theruselves, which was to 
30 forward in the attempt to obtain registration, (Hear, 
var.) | shall make amt beer frank ouimisson—though 


I am afraid our President will not thank me for doing 
it, Neo one in this room foughi the proposals for the 
inclusion of the Licentiate class within this Institute 
tore whole-heartedly. and more thoroughly than I did. 
But against my wviatide they are included, and because 
they are included. and because I feel that the Institute 
owes them certain treatment, that we are obliged to bear 
out our promises to them if possible, I am whole- 
heartedly in favour of these pro which have been 
laid before you this evening in the resolution which has 
been propoead by Mr, Peach. And that, I think, iso 
point which you should keep in mind, that we m 
certain promises and held out certain inducements to 
the Licentiate class, and they look to us to make good. 
Sixthly, | hold that these proposals are worthy of sup 
rt, because they represent a distinct step forward. It 
# very easy, gentlemen, to offer criticiam of a deatroc- 
tive kind, but I venture to think that the only criticiam 
which is worth anything, and which will do our Insti- 
tute the alightest good, is constructive criticim. There- 


fore, | woukd ask any gentleman who is not jphe's 2 
st for 


ment with these proposals, if he wishes todo his 
this Institute, that he will mot destroy without setting 


up again. If any gentleman will bring forward a pro. 


posal to get over thie difficulty better than the one 
which has been placed before you, I shall jom issue, 
provided that J am satisfied that it is a tangible, a real, 
and a practicable suggestion. But after two year of 
some of the hardest work [ have ever put inte a Com- 
mittee, I say that I do not think auch « suggestion will 
be forthcoming, Should it be forthcoming, I will make 
goml my wtatement, The last point I want to sek the 
careful consideration of this Institute to in this: 
Whether to-night you vote down this proposal, or 
whether this meeting be adjourned, or whether on some 
fulure occasion this proposal is voted down or is 
accepted, one fact will remain. If you vote it down, 
you will at any rate suggest, if you «do not go to prove, 
that there is o distinct disinclination on the part of 
members to make sacrifices; and that being the case, I 
venture to offer the humble opinion that if we are not as 
a body prepared to make sacrifices, registration ia abso- 
lutely impossible of attainment, and becanse I honestly 
think that, and becouse T honestly beliewe that this is 
fhe very. best possible solution of the prone difficulty, 
T am going to ask every one of my fellow Associates in 
this room to vote for the proposal when the opportunity 
ariees. {Aprpliaee.) | 

Mr. §& Dovorss Tortey [4.]: 1 desire to move the 
following amendment :—— 

* That inthe opinion of this meeting of the R.1.BA., 
it is undesirable to come to any. decision in regard to 
the Report and Recommendations of the Connecil with- 
out further information; and in order to arrive at some 
definite policy in regard to future action, a further 
mewting should be called before the end of January 
next for the purposes suggested by the Registration 
Committees in Clause 5 of the Report of the 28th 
March 1914, and that with the notice of that meeting 
every member should receive from the offices of the 
Institute : =e 

(a) Accopy of the Bill aa revieed. 

(4) Copies of the reports of the Solicitors and Parli- 

| mentary Agents, and . 

[c) Copies of the whole Of the documentary evidence 
need which these reports were based." 

li might be an casier way to attempt to justify thie 
reanlotion if 1 were ta make one or twa coniumenle on 
the recommendation oa it stands before us, Mr. Gammel! 
has asked ua to make our criticisms constructive mther 
than destructive. All will azree with him in that, but it 
mat he borne in mind that the Institute has applied to 
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the Privy. Cowicil secently—four years ago only—for a 
New Charter, and ! think that in criticising this we are 
entitled to oak those whe recommend a New Charter to 
justify the result of what can be obtained. T would 


offer one or two criticiams on those linea, and in doing 


eo I remind the meeting thot I am only able to make 
those criticiame in the hght of the information before 
us: it-is possible that when further information is 
fortheoming, os T hope it will be before we come 
to 6m 6declsion, it may be desirable to alter those 
opinione, and, if so, | shall do so without any rense 
of shame, even if it means reversing them altogether. 
I remind you that with the Report of the Registration 
Committee a draft Bill was submitted to the Council, 
and with that draft Bill the opinion that it went far 
beyond the policy laid down by the Institute in 1907, 
that it was not supported unanimoualy in Committee, 
would prolahly receive considerable npposition from the 
General Body, and there was very bith chance of its 
becoming law in the future. Therefore the matter was 
referred to the Constituticnal Committee, und, now, the 
Council bring forward an alternative policy—viz. to 
apply to the Privy Council for a New Charter. 1 «raw 
attention to this point, that whereas the Committee 
recommend an application to the Privy Council for a 
New Charter as a substitute for registration, or as they 
aay an. alteruative, yel, as far as I understand the 
Council's Report, they put it forward as a step towards 
registration. Now there is a wide difference between 
those two positions, and it is worth noting at the out- 
eet. (Hear, hear.) The proposal for a New Charter 
ia put forward with the view of obtaining three dis- 
tinct advantages: First, to secure for al] qualified 
architects a public recognition of their qualification ; 
secondly, to give them some substantial benefite; and 
thirdly, to remove the obstacles to further Parlia- 
mentary action, In the firet place, with regard to the 
public recognition that ia to be secured, I om reluctant 
to criticise any proposition the Council make; dpring 
the ehort time IT have been o member | think 1 have 
shown my desire to meet the Coancil and support then 
wherever possible. But this proposal, to obtain the 
exclusive right to the term “Chartered Architect,” 
will not secure recognition by the poblic. Fellows of 
the Surveyors’ Institution whu have the right to call 
themselves Chartered Surveyors with the same object 
are found not to do so, except in very few numbers. 
And T understand that thoae who do use the term find 
that oven their own professional colleagues are unaware 
of what it means: (Langhter.) Tf I understand the 
position of the registrationists correctly, they do not 
claim that qualified architects should be recognised, but 
that unqualified architects ahould not be created in 
future. But that will not be secured by using the term 
"Chartered Architect,” and if that ix the only reason 
for appronching the Privy Council, I think it is 4 mis- 
take to trouble the Privy Council in the matter. There 
is the queation of substantial advantages. The benefits, 
T gather, are referred to in Clause 8, in which we are 

Id “* That the Royal [nstitute be empowered, subject 
to the approval of the Privy Council, to issue a scale of 
fees payable to Chartered Architecta.”” 7 do not know 
ad fees haeed on such a scale would be recover- 
able at law, but even eo it follows that the substan. 
tial character of the benefit. depends on the scale. 
(Langhter.) I wivh to hurry over the point because 
it is rather a sore ote al present. During recent 
months we have held two meetings with the object of 
raising this scole, and not a aufficient number of mem. 
bers have attended to form a quorum, That does Hot 
ecom a sufficient rode to approach the Privy Coun 
ail, With regard to removing the obstacles, Clanse 5 


u7 


poopates to remove the disability imposed by previ- 
ous Charters and By-laws on Associate members, andl 
that all Chartered Architecte by obtaining Associate 
rank of the Institute be permitted to. vote on all 
matters connected with the management of the Insti- 
tute, incloding the Charters and the By-laws. This 
would have some disadvantage os well as advantages, 
but on the whole there is no objection from my 
point of view as an Associate. But at the same time 
| do not think it is a matter which is of extreme 
importance at the present moment. Will you let me 
point out, with all respect to the Council, that if this 
is an obstacle, as we are advised it is by the Solicitors, 
the proper time to have removed it was in 1900, when 
the disabilities were precisely the same, and we were 
before the Privy Council and might have got a clause 
then without much trouble, — (stan. hear.) With 
regard to removing the disabilities on Lirentiates, I do 
not know how far I shall be carrying the meeting with 
me, but oe sens “disability” in = sees, to Licen- 
lintes is singularly inappropriate. It seems to suggest 
they sre a chia eho! ‘but for some restrictive condi- 
tions in our Charter and By-laws, would ba entitled 
to the full benefit of membership. That is not the 
case. In the Charter of 1909 the position of the 
Licentiate is stated clearly. On page 37 of the 
Katespan the Charter soys: “A Licentiate shall not — 
he a orate member of the Royal Institute.” That 
is an unfortunate position for Licentintes, of whom I 
desire to speak in terms of studied respect. But the 
Licentiate can overcome such disability, and he will 
he welcomed as a member of the Institute with open 
arms wheaover he cares to avail himeelf of the oppor- 
tunity which is presented to him twice « year of becom- 
ing folly qualified. (Loud applause.) Meantime the dig- 
nity and prestige of this Institate must be maintained, 
and the proper nen to maintain it are thoae who have 
given some proof of their desire to take part in and 
further its objecta by submitting to an examination. 
eh sara In becoming members of this Institute we 
undertook with open eves certain definite responaibili. 
ties, and as responsible members of this Institute—and 
in this connection I see po reason to differentiate 
hetween the Fellowa and the Associntes—we did so 
knowing quite well that it would be a question of give 
all along the line and not take. We are willing and 
anxious to promote the objects of the Institute, and we 
are willing, as has been already suggested to ns by Mr, 
Peach in moving the resolution—we are willing to make 
considerable sacrifices, But this is not altogether a 
question of the feeling between Licentiates and Asso- 
ciatee. There is the position of the Institute to be con- 
sidered, amd I say we should wot be loval to this Insti- 
tule in running away from our responsibilities to the 
extent of sharing them with men who would not naso- 
ciate themeelves with ua until the bar of an examination 
was Withdrawn. Believe me, T am not speaking as an 
Associate who resents the ascendency of the Licentiates 
—no ane has ever heard me rant on that point, sm 
never will—lut we members who have the Institute's 
interests al heart should not, for the aske of registra- 
tion or anything else, hand over any part of the control 
of the destinies of the Institute to those who would pot 
join ti two years ago when we stood in need of an in- 
creased membership unless we went out oud carried 
them in. For those distinctive reasons, 1 am sorry to 
say [am opposed to the proposition before ua; bot, in 
the light of further information, 1 shall he glad to re- 
consider this, and 1 shall be glad, if 1 find T am 
wrong, to come here on a futare oceasivn and affirm 
before you all that 1 have been talking nonsense this 
evening and have reconsidered ty position, IT know 
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I speak for others around me who occupy the same 
position, and who also want to do the right thing by 
the Institute in this matter. And I am willing to 
follow the Council and to support the Council in its 
recommendations up to a point. But I will not move 
in the dark. I want some light, and the light 
1 ask for is contained in my amendment. Une more 
int. If I am rast eT wrong, and the meeting 
lievea it will be advisable to go forward at once 
and obtain a New Charter, what will be the position! 
li we got a New Charter and remove obstack 
which are in the way, we ore ot once up againat 
Sections A and B, Clause 1, Appendix A—vin. that 
the principles of registration are not auitable material 
on which to frame a Bill. Please notice that this docs 
not say that the position created by the Institute at 
the present moment hos set up matters which prevent 
registration; it definitely says that in the judgment of 
the solicitors the established principles of registration 
are pot suitable material on which to frame a Bill, 
and, further, if framed no public case can be made out 
in justification, Well, gentlemen, if the entire legal 
fraternity were to attend our meeting, and were to 
rise as one man and solemnly affirm thot the estab- 
lished principles of registration are not suitable 
material on which to frame 4 Bill, as an artist and a 
citizen I should say they were all wrong, and I know 
that the principles of registration are proper material 
on which to frame a Bill. As to how they are to be 
framed, solicitors’ opinion may be of some value, bot 
when the solicitora tell ua it ia not proper material, 
| want to know what the Registration Committee have 
been telling our solicitors. And I submit it is essential 
we ehould have that information before coming toa con- 
clusion on this matter. As I said before, we are most 
anxious—I am speaking for others as well as myself— 
to do the right thing by the Institute, We are not 
opposing this policy. I have offered some criticism on 
points which I wanted to bring forward, but we are 
not opposed to this proposition, We do want to have 
information which, a& sane men, we can consider our- 
selves, to find out what it is that the Council adopts 
eolicitors’ advice upon with the view of taking future 
Parliamentary action which in Clauses A and B the 
same solicitors say will be entirely neeless, I may be 
sing Ags my reasoning—TI think I mum be (laughter)— 
but Mr. Peach, in hia opening remarks, said, I think, 
that we bod in thia document all that was easential 
to the proper understanding of the question, They 
are not actually his words perhaps, but that is what he 
meant. With dae respect to Mr. Peach, we have not. 
(Hear, hear.) And therefore I want every member 
to be supplied with the information mentioned in 
the amendment. (Hear, hear.) Several interesting 
items might well be included in this Report which are 
not included in it, and which have been given to us 
this evening in the speeches. But only those in this 
room have received that information. As we etand at 
the parting of the ways with regard to this Institute— 
because if this New Charter is formed we shall stari 
on an entirely new basis for the future—I say aa wo 
stand at the parting of the waya I think every mem- 
ber of the Tnstitute, whether he is likely to be in- 
terested im the matter or not, ahionld have sufficient 
information on which to arrive at a proper concinsion, 
We shall probably be told it will be costly. T know it 
will be costly, but it will mot he ao costly as making a 
mistake, If that information ia supplied to us, and a 
further meeting is held aa soon as convenient, we shall 
be able to come to that meeting prepared to expresa an 
opinion on this matter in the light of the whole infar- 
mation on which such an opinion shonld be based. 
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Therefore, gentlemen, | beg to move the amendment 
which I have read out-to you. yeas applause.) 

Mr. Hensent A. Waetcn [4.): In seconding the 
amneniment proposed by Mr, ‘Topley I shall endeavour, 
aoa suggested by the President, to occupy az little of the 
time ot the disposal of this meeting as posible, In 
speaking to the amendment, [ shall neither applaud nor 
attack the Report, for it je clear that I must refrain 
from dealing with the subject of registration as soch, 
except in so for aa might be -mecessary to give effect to 
or emphasise any point that T feel is in need of erage 
Hs—aond here, Mir. President, I will ask you to r 
with me if my remarks are not strictly within the pur: 
view of the resolution. There are many of us present 
here this evening—exactly how many will not be re- 
vealed until we vote—who feel that the time haa arrived 
when some definite course must be decided upon an‘ 
pursued in this matter of registration. There is, J 
think, also one thing at least upon which we are all 
igredd, and that is that the best interests of the Inati- 
tute—with which, of course, is intimately connected the 
profession generally—lie very near our hearts. We, 
therefore, shonld be most anxious that the decision to 
be arrived atin connection with the Report will be one 
which is the result of the most careful consideration 

“l deliberation on our paris. We are anxious, too, 
that this decision shall be both satisfactory and lasting. 
I should personally deplore that there might occur here- 
after on this question the least cause for conflict within 
our ranks. I, therefore, ask the consideration of the 
members assembled here to-night for the amendment 
that I have the honour and pleasure to second. [ 
submit that in order to arrive at n satisfactory and 
lasting decision on this question the time at our disposal 
to-ni is inadequate. We ahbould have all the evi- 

ence and documents before ts for mature and 
(eliberate consideration. This view I think you will 
find justified by the replies from the Councils of the 
them briefly in passing. We find that this subject is 
of such importance that the Societies’ views are divided 
as followa: For the Conneil's proposals, 5: for the 
Registration Bill, 6, As I read it, two Rocieties are 








doubtful, and no less than five Societies have not yet 
if, 
ion 


completed their consideration of the Report, Now, | 
mince April of this year. 1 assume that the Report of 
the Council, which we have before us, was in the 
printer's hands early in November, which would give 
the Societies aix or seven months to arrive at a decision, 
and yet in five cases this has been found to be inade. 
Ber Now, if this length of time haa been inadequate 
for them to arrive at a satisfactory decision, how much 
more ao is this the case with the membera here to-night, 
who have bot an hour or two at their diaposal, : 
The Pursipent: We have since had two further com- 
munications, one from the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tecta, saying that “under the circumstances mentioned 
in the Interim Report of the Registration Committes it 
is not desirable to proceed further with a Registration 
Bill at the present time."’ The other from the Northern 
Architectural Association, which saya: This Council 
is of sf ee that a Registration Bill is necessary. In 
view, however, of the difficulties of obtuining the Bill 
as explained in the Report of the Registration Com: 
mittee, the Council agree that an application be made 
to the Privy Council for 4 new Charter. The Connell 
are further of opinion that the granting of a new 
Charter should be only the preliminary to the active 
Sale of w Registration Bill." F 
Mr. Veron, continuing: We look tpon the c : 
at desirous of carrying out the wishes of the Ai ic 
and their actions have hitherto justified our arr} fae 
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at this decision, 1 am sure that you have no desire to 
march onward without the whole-hearted support of the 
great majority of the members of the Institute, Buljev- 
ing this, as 1 do mont sincerely believe it, I ask you to 
vote in favour of the amendment, which in substance 
means the postponement of this meeting for about two 
months, and which has for ite purpose the more longthy 
ronsideration of these proposals, in order that we might 
vote clearly and deliberately upon an issue of grave 
importance ; and, since unity ts strength, it will thereby 
enable us to give to you, Sir, and your colleagues a 
reply which will at once show clearly the road that it 1m 
thought best to follow, and I hope and trust that by 
voting in faveur of the amendment it might have the 
result of procuring a united Institute at present lettered 
and weakened by dissensiona within ite ranks. 

Mr. C. H. Bropm [/.): I take it for granted that 
there is no intention forcing a decision on this 
matter to-night. | (ne 

THe Puesiment: No; we are anxious to have it 
thoroughly discussed by all members of the Institute. 

Mr, Bnopm: The remarks of the lost gentleman 
seem to have very little bearing on the point, 

Tae Pheswent : I would not say that ; but the Coun- 
cil have been extremely anxious to have ull the cards on 
the table, and there is no desire to withhold any infor- 
mation. All that is desired will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Enwix T. Haut [F.]: 1am sure we anak att to 
congratulate Mr. Peach and Mr, Gammell for the excel- 
lont speeches they have made in sure of the pro- 
position before us. They were on a high plane, and I 
jeel it is the desire of every member at this meeting 
that. we should look primarily to the advancement of 
architecture in anything we undertake or do, I do not 
propose to question the wisdom of the Council in pro- 
posing that an intermediate step should be taken with 
reference to the ultimate appeal to Parliament; | am 
not even prepared to say whether an appeal to Parlia- 
ment is wise or unwise, But the Institute has at 
present decided that there ehall be an ultimate appeal 
to Parliament, and this step, 1 understand, is a step 
taken with a view to that end. I should lke to make 
this observation with regard to it: that one of the 
reasons given for this is, that the Licentiates are unable 
to express their opinion on this subject. I venture, 
with the greatest respect, to say that that is not accu- 
rate, The Licentiates have the right to the use of the 
Institute premises, they could always summon & meet- 
mg, and they could come to a resolution in fayour of 
any policy which the Council might determine, or the 
reverse. Passing from that, I have not the remotest 
intention of opposing the proposals which the Council 
have laid before you; they have the responsibility, they 
have the wisdom, and they have had the facts before 
them; and they have come with a very considered 
judgment before you. But I do think it is desir- 
able that wo should see where these proposals will carry 
us. First of all, I want to clear the confusion of 
thought which is in the Registration Report before ts. 
In several places it speaks of Licentiates as members 
of thia Institute. I want to make it clear that they ore 
rot. The members of this Institute are the Fellows, 
the Assbeintes, the Honorary Associates, the Honorary 
Fellows, and the Honorary Corresponding Members; 
those are the members of the Institate. If you refer 
to the Charter of 1909 you will see that the Licentiates 
are nob members of the Institute at all, The Charter 
saya: ‘A Licentiate shall not be a corporate member 
of the Royal Feematey nor shall he Yulia any aenkarr 
m or claim sgainst the property of the Inatitute. 
he scheme before ua is a scheme under various heads. 
It in, first, to give the title “ Chartered Architect. 


I want to draw the Council's attention to those who 
are excluded from the privileges of being called 
Chartered Architect,”’ if that is a privilege: it ex- 
cludes all members of the Roval Academies of England, 
Irelamd, Scotland and Wales, That, I think, iso grave 
omission. If the architects are to be embodied, we 
must incorporate the members of those distinguished 
Societies, It also excludes all members of the Society 
of Architects. Tam not holding a briefl—and I do not 
suppose there is anybody in this room who will think 1 
do—for the Society of Architects, It also excludes all 
non-members of any societies who are practuung os 
architecta in this kingdom. I think those are very 
grave omissions, which should be remedied when the 

roposals come up. Kesolution No. 2 is to give to 
froniesty Fellows, Hon, Associates, and Hon, Cor- 
responding Members representation on the Council and 
Committees. That is an entirely new departure, and, 
1 venture to think, a very dangerous one. These 
gentlemen are Royal Dokes, distinguished men of all 
sorta; they are not men who, from the mature of their 
position, ukl have any control whatever over the 
natitute. No. 3 is to make the Council the educa- 
tional and examining body for all Chartered Architects 
in and out of the Institute. I think the Privy Council 
has no power to give a Charter to this Institute to 
control anybody who ie not a member of this Institute; 
that can only be done by Act of Parliamont, You will 
remember that it is proposed that there shal] be a com- 
pulsory authority. Nothing but an Act of Parliament 
can give compulsory authority over any citizen who is 
oot a member of the Institule., No. 5 ia to remove all 
the disabilities of Associates, With respect to that, I 
only wish to aay that this question waa very thoroughly 
thrashed out in 1907. Whether or not the Associates 
should have the power to vote on certain questions 
is not the matter strictly before us. I am not opposing 
it, but Ido wish to say that this was very carefully 
thrashed out so short a time ago as 1907. I, was 
epoken against by Sir Aston Webb and many other 
members, and it was decided not. I am not saying 
the time may not now have come when that ahould be 
altered. With regard to the practical proposition that 
there should be more Associates on the Council, I would 
point out that that can be secured by bye-law; there ja 
no necesity to get a Charter to increase the number of 
Associates on the Council. The gravest matter of all 
is that which is to remove all the disabilities of Licen- 
tintes. I have previously quoted the Charter, The 
disabilities of the Licentiates are, first, that they are not 
Corporate Members of the Royal Institute. The first 
thing, therefore, you are going to do ia to remove that 
disability, and make them Corporate Members of the 
Royal Inatitute, (" No.'") 

nx Preamesxt: Toa very limited extent, | 

Mr, Hart.: There are two p itions; first, to re- 
move all the disabilities of the Licentintes, and second, 
that they are to be represented by one in ten, 

Tux Presmpext: That is very important. | 

Mr. Haut: The first is in the Report, and therefore 
I must deal with it. There is a second proposition 
which is contrary to that, and that is, that there shal, 
2 a ont-in-ten election. The first proposition makes 
them Corporate Members of the Institute; it cannot do 
anything elwe. J want to say this, simply in order that 
we may clear the air, that we may see where it leads ua. 
In the first place, it is a reversal of the educational 
policy of the Institute, in which you, Sir, have taken so 
prominent a part. It was decided, first of all, that no 
Associates should be admitted here exer by examina- 
tion. It was then decided that no Fellow should be 
elected except from that class, with the few exceptions 
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Of distinguished men; and after 1913, this very your, 
no one ahonld come into the Institute to Associate rank 
unless he had gone through a certain curriculum which 
is laid down here. It may be right or it may be wrong; 
but the fact remains that if these 2,100 gentlemen are 
made Corporate Members of this Inetitute, that policy 
is broken down at once in the very year when it waa to 
have been tightened up, I want to draw your attention 
tothia very grave change; it is a reversal of the policy 
which has been for twenty-five years earnestly puraved 
in this Institute. These 2,100 gentlemen have not com- 
plied with the educational tests which have been laid 
down, I was the author of the Licentiate class, and for 
years I proposed and neged it, and therefore nothing 
[ say will be in the least degree disrespectful to it.. But 
remember that the Associates very strongly oppneed the 
creation of this clasa of Licentiates, because, t ey said, 
“If they once get in they will awamp us." [ waae 
Vice-President, and I was in the chair, and with the 
authority of the Council I made this statement, that 
they were not to be Corporate Membera of the Inasti- 
tute, and therefore they never could acquire the right 
to vote. That statement waz made with the authority 
of the Council only four years ago. (Loud 4 aus, 
Now, Sir, if they are admitted, just consider the Poat- 
tion. They are 2,100 strong; they could and would, 
in representing their interests, control the whole Inati- 
tute; there in no clase to compare with them; 
nomber nearly a4 many as Associates and Fellows com- 
bined; there are 1,62] Associates, 851 Fellows—these 
figures are taken from the present Kalendar—and 
2,079 Licentiates. 

The Presmext: You know the voting capacity of 
the Licentiate class, . 

Mr. Hawt; I am talking about their disabilities. If 


[ were a Licentiate T should acquiesce in the proposals. 


of the Council, notwithstanding 


the second proposal of 
the Council that ee 


only one Licentiate in ten should 
have the right of voting. If they are Corporate Mem- 
bers of thia Institute, this is a mere fancy franchise, 
which could be got rid of immediately by appeal from 
the Licentiate class to the Privy Council. They would 
be nearly ax numerous aa the majority of the Institute; 
they would say to the Privy Couneil that it is wrong 
to restrict them to a voting power of one in ten, and 
the Privy Council would be compelled to listen to them, 
and would give them the right to vote, It is a very 
dangerous innovation, Again, Licentiates are to go on 
the Council, Thless they are made Corporate Members 
that is contrary tothe principle of the whole of our 
Charters, which is that none but Fellows and Ase: 
ciates shall sit on the Council, Tk may be right that 
you should say, “* No, we will extend that and create 
a new class and let them «it on the Council," but it 
involves their being Corporate Members to do it, and 
the principle which I have mentioned will have. dis- 
appeared, Even in the case of Allied Societies it ia an 
caaential lition to their Presidenta sitting on our 
Council that they shall be Fellowa of the Institute, 
and it is only in the case of the Architectural Asaocia. 
tion that an Associate muy ait on the Council ne a 
representative of an outaide body. We have been In- 
vited to give constructive criticiam, I would venture 
to do so, If you wish that the Licentintes shill be 
hrought into the Institute in the limited way in which 
[ understand by the second proposal it ia d ired, we 
should follow the precedent set by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, They had outaidy members, and they 
decided to elect, in the course of one year, first 250, and 
in about eight or nine years afterwards they decided to 
elect all on » the qualification being that they should 
have been in practice for fifteen years, That is a pre- 
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vedent which could be adopted here. Decide that a 
Clase shall be crented which shall give a certain number 
of them, one in ten if you please, corporate rights in 
the Inatitote, The only danger you have then is that 
you are excluding the other membera, and that iss 
grave difficulty. [ do not want to oppure the general 
scheme, but I say that in view of the fact that Apso- 
ciates wero persuaded to agree to this class because 
they were given the absolute assurance that the Licen. 
tintes should not have votes, you want to consider that 
ay carefully before you pass this p al. It may 
be tn the wisdom of this Institute that this prohibition 
should be abrogated, but if it is, it should he frankly 
done by saying we withdraw the previous prohibition, 
nod we think the time has come when these men should 
be introduced. (Applause.) 

Sir Aston Wena, BA., Pave resident: TY have 
taken part in many of the debates on this subject for 
about twenty-five years, T think : and ao I could hot 
help coming down to-night to join in what will proh- 
ably be the last that [ shall take part in. (No, no." 


What T feel ix that to-night this question has been 
fairly debated on both sides, and— think we shall 
agree that 


What has been said against the Council's 
prrpeees has beer said kindly eS sincerely, and has 
pot before us in a clear and lucid way. The last 
time this subject came before was, two years ago, TI 
unfortunately found myself opposed te what the Coun: 
cil proposed. (Hear, hear.) is time | confess I find 
myselfin favour of their proposals, and I would ask the 
meeting to try and put aside the small details which 
Mr. Hall, for instance, with his extractdina ability 
for analysing a report of this sort, haa brought before 
! I ask you to ti and think of the main points in 
the Report, The whole thing is this: We have been 
asked to prepare if possible a scheme for the regietra- 
tion of architects, and that is what we know a la ) 
num of na wish to see, that architects ahouid: be 
fegistered by Parliament, and that nobody else except 
those who are «#0 registered should be allowed ts 
practise architecture or to call themselves architects. 
As far as I understand it—I have not the honour of 
being on the Council, but I have been on this Com. 
mittee—the Council were prepared to advocate a Bill 
or te if it isles ‘possible. te n ey ae in. 
stance they very propetiy went to their legal advisers, 
not only Yin) that Solfeitors bot to Parliamentary 
Counsel, and, as far as [ understand jt, Parliamen 
Counsel did not say a Bill coukd not be framed—I thin 


that Leipeeastore= th frame ono—and would have done 
so with pleasure; bat when we preased them as to the 


chances of that Bill they frankly said that at the pre. 
sent tine it had no chance at all; with bueiness se it je 
in the House of Commons, a private Bull of that sort 
would have no chance at all. (Hear, hear. ) The 
most they could say was that if things altered it might 
have a ‘sporting chance." That is all that we could 
get out of them, out of gentlemen who, as T say, were 
extremely willing to propose the Bill, Then we con. 
sidered whether it was worth while to go on, or whether 
we should try and take some intersnediate atep which 
would give, to some extent at any rate, what archi. 
tects all ever the country undoubtedly wanted, Haz 
we not better try to obtain a step forward insiend of 
wasting for thie will-o’-the-wisp which we are told hy 
these most anxious to forwand it that there is no 

waible chance at the present time to get it? And T 
do hope that architects all over the country will realise 
that in the opinion of those who are best able te jodze 
there is no reasonable possibility at the moment of 
getting Parliamentary sanction to what vou want, And 
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these pentlemen put it very clearly to un; they said, 
“Of saline we sadetitad ShBt you want; you want to 
be able to practise, and you want to prevent other 
fellows from doing so. That is clear. But before you 
can do that, before you will get Parliament to agree to 
that, tosay that you, a certain number who have passed 
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certain examinations, shall practise, and other men 
shall not, you must show in a definite way what ney 


call a public case—viz. that it is for the public g 
that st should practise and others should not. That 
is really and troly the whole of the matter,’ And the 
ordinary sensible man said, “ If that is eo, if we can- 
not do that, can't we find eume other means of at any 
rate getting something towards what our members 
oanit * And the Committee went through that 1905 
Bill item after item, and were always met with this 
difficulty—that Parliament will not grant you those 
wnalising clauses daiall includes, Be course, 
ia the difficulty, the penalising part of it. It seems to 
me perfectly anderstandabla that Parliament could not 
, that we ahould have this power and others 
should not. We looked about, and tried to find what 
other Societies had done, and we found that the Char- 
tered Accountants, amongst others, had got a good deal 
of what they wanted under Charter. And our legal 
people eaid, ‘Don't you think that by Charter you 
can practically get what you want, with littl delay, 
whereas with the other method it is uncertain whether 
you can ever get it?’ It has been mentioned to-might 
that this chartered business is of no avail, Well, I 
saw the other day one of the most distinguished men in 
the Chartered Accountants’ Institute, and I asked 
him how they found it answer there. He maid, “ We 
have a certain number who want this siesliniyonmcct! 
ower to prevent other men practising, but our Council 
th sie feel the necessity for it, because we find that. 
all the important work "—he gave mo the figuree—" is 
done by Chartered Accountants; no public company 
or public body would fhink of employing an accountant 
who waa not a Chartered Accountant. And so it 
seemed to us,” he said, “that this was the best thing 
we could do; thongh it would not prevent us going for 
complete registration at any time if we thought well.” 
In the Houre of Commons there is tall of devolving 
work; there is to be “ Home Rule all round,” and the 
House of Commons will then have pees se to 
do; then we shall be able to get our Bill considered and, 
possibly, . I do not want to go into all the de- 
toils of this matter; 1 am not enough behind the scenes 
in the Institute now tu know the troubles that there 
may be behind some of these difficulties. But with 
regard to the Licentiate class as a whole, of course we 
know that if we got a Registration Bill we ehould have 
to aweep in everyone who made any pretence at practis- 
ing as an architect : they would all come in and be regu- 
tered architects, It is a very much smaller thing that 
is proposed here; we bring in our Licentintes, whom we 
have already brought in, to give them the right to be 
called architects, The Licentiate door is closed now; 
there will be no more coming in; it is only those who 
are in, and it is a comparatively small addition for the 
advantage which you gentlemen think would be accra- 
ing tv us if we conld have some distinguishing mark, 
such ns Revistered Architect, or Chartered Architect, 
or whatever name you like to give it; and that is the 
gist of the whole matter. It seems to me that our In- 
stitute would be wise to accept some proposal of this 
nature, and by all means have meetings to discuss such 
detaila as those which Mr. Hall has brought before us, 
They should be discuseed and considered. But the 
gist of the thing is that we should go for registering 
the members of thie Tnstitute by rter instead of 
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going to Parliament; let us do it ourselves, and I think 
ore akall dod ery much better. It ia not wise to 
bind ourselves too much by Parliamentary Statutes. 
1 say this is merely a step; bat in » mean- 
time, in order to do something, and to prevent these 
meetings year after year and doing nothing else, sce 
if we cannot agree that the Institute shall try ah 
tering itself and its members, and so give the publi 
some guarantee that the members of the Institute are 
men whom they may safely go to a8 appraisera in archi- 
tectura] matters. That ia all we hove to do; and [ 
hope this meeting will not be drawn away by other 
ntthods, but that we shall try this experiment of acting 
for ourselves instead of going to Parliament, which, 
we are advised, would be hopeless. “| 

Mr. G. A. T. Miponerow [4.]: May I bring this 
meeting back to the amendment? We have c ifted 
from it. It in really the amendment which is in 
front. of ua, and | would draw the attention of this 
meeting to the fact that the amendment does not nega- 
tive the original proposition ; it only aska that in- 
formation shall be given to us which we apparently are 
entitled to receive. The Report of the Registration 
Committee advises that this information should be 
wiven. If you look at Clause 5 you will see that it 
says that the members should be called together “To 
receive the reports of the Solicitors and Parliamentary 
Agent; to examine the Bill as drafted,” and so on. 

e members ask under this amendment that the 
Report of the Registration Committees shall be adopted 
and that members ahall be pot in possession of all facts. 
(Hear, hear.) After that we nmy guile iibly agree 
to the suggestions of the Council, but it was for the 
members to consider whether some alternative course 
could be adopted. It waa for them to consider first, 
not for the Council to go into details of an alternative 
course first. It may be sent back for the Council to 
prepare an alternative course, but the right thing this 
evening is to pass an amendment and for us to have a 
future meeting to consider the whole thing. 

Mr. Jows Staten [/.]: I should have been quite cou: 
tent to remair a silent member this evening, but aa 
you have called upon me, and as 1 acted at the request 
of the Council as Chairman of the Registration Com- 
mittee, perhaps one or two words from me may not be 
Headless. I am to say, looking back upon my 
membership of the Institute for a great many years, 
that I have Hatened to the discussion to-night with a 


certain feeling of errata’ & L had thought that 
there was a certain amount of ceprit de corps among 
us, and that there was a large body of feeling in the 
Institute in favour of registration, Well, I can say 
most honestly that the Registration Committees whi 

was appointed went into the matter fully; it discumsed 
pros and cons in every way that waa possible, and it 
wae only when it was found that the difficulties of re- 
gistration proper such as had been thought of by 
a large number of members of the Institute were 
eo greot os to be almost insuperable, that they heated 
that Interim Report to the Council, asking them to 
conailer the matter and to take the opmions of the 
various Allied Societies oa to whether we shonld go 
on with a Bill which we were told we should never 
get, or whether we ehould odopt some temporary 
measure which might eventually lead to registration as 
it ia desired by o large number of members, and so 
get eventually what was wanted, But what have 
we heard to-night? We have heard that the Licen- 
tiates will be made corporate members of the Institute, 
and that the Areoctates have been told that they 
naver would be. The proposa] of the Council] bas 
been of such a nature that if it be carried the Asso- 
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cintes and the Followa will be absolutely on equal 
terms. (Hear, hear.) There will be no distinction for 
a Fellow above an Agsociate. I cannot think ev lowly 
of the Associates’ interest in this Institute that if we 
admit the Licentiates into membership here they will 
opposes this motion on that account. Ido not believe 
it. As Sir Aston Webb has told you, if you get 
registration you will have to enroll not only the Licen- 
tintes but everyhody else, whatever his qualifications, 
whatever his non-qualifications, as an architect, (Hear, 
hear.) And that this proposal of the Council should 
be negatived simply because you are proposing to give 
the Licentiates now what they would certainly get 
under the other scheme seema to me a most retrograde 
movement, (‘* No, no."') [ have oo axe to grind, I 
am getting to a time of life when whether architects 
are registered or not will be very immaterial to me, 
but I do think that in view of the experience of the 
Chartered Accountants the suggestion that there will 
be no value in the title of Chartered Architect ia not 
valid, and that if we get this thing through, the end 
of our difficulties will be in sight. Nobody wants to 
tuah it through or to advocate it without the fullest 
discussion on every point. Same members present are 
asking for the details and particulars to enable them to 
judge of this proposal, The Registration Commit- 
tee which was appointed by the Council bad all these 
facts before them; but it was only because they were 
convinesd, many of them very strongly against their 
will, that it would be useless to proceed on those larger 
lines for registration af once they angyested ta 
the Council this compromise which the Council have 
adopted. Ey all means adjourn thia meeting, by all 
means let it be fully discussed—(Hear, hear)—but if 
you are to adopt one of the two alternatives, that is to 
say, Whether we ahall goon with the Bill or whether we 
éhall adopt this Resolution of the Council, | have no 
heeitation in saying that it is in the interests of the 
Institute, in the interests of all architects and of the 
poblic, that we should proceed in the way ‘that this 
reeclution indicates, and ehoold not at preaent go 
further, (Applause.) 

Mr. W. H. Sern-Satrra [F.]: I think all who know 
me will admit that I have had something to do with 
rogivtration, with its initiation and with its promotion, 
and have always been interested in the course which 
the movement has taken and in the proposal laid before 
vou tonight. I have not been on this Committee, but I 
am profoundly inipressed by the fact which has been 
stated to-night—namely, that that Committee is com, 
weed of 75 per cent. of convinced regiatrationists. A 
act like that ehonld go a long way to assure this 
meeting that the best proposal for advancing this 
interest is that put forward. Registration has been 
thoroughly considered, and the Counell'’s proposal is 
Ini before you as the best course which we 
can at the moment take to a step forward. 
That movement, I believe, will ultimately result 
in our getting what we want, But anyone who 
watches Parlinmentary procedure, and who ivows the 
difficulties which face us—as IT know, from hovitg 
gone into this matter and read the firat Paper wpon 
the aubject twenty-seven yeara ago—must shure the 
solicitors’ opinion that at the present moment jé would 
hoes almost imposible, if nod gaia impoxsi ble, te ged 
such # Bill as we want through Parliament. And yet 
T am hopeful that ultimately we shull do eo, (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to what Mr. Hall just said, | 
regard those difficulties as details, and I think we can 
trust the Registration Committee and our Council, who 
are nheolutely unhiaseed, or, I may say, almost bisased 
in favour of this scheme, to get over such difficulties 
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as be referred to, What we want is a register of 
qualified men, and I agree with Sir Aston Webb that 
this Inatitute ia the body to do it. That we laid down 
as the initial principle when we storted this move- 
ment, that the Institute should be the sole examining 
body, if that is D icnaprvrge fatnr: hear)—and that 
the Institute should be the registering body. What 
we want now is in some way to get os near to that 
ideal aa we can. At present we must drop the third 
general principle which we laid down—namely, that 
every man calling himself an architect should be o 
registered architect. We must drop that at present owing 
to the Parliamentary difficulties and disabilities; but 
feel that if we get this Register we shall get a great 
step forward, and therefore I am heartily in favour of 
supporting the recommerlation of our Council. I do, 
however, share, Sir, the feelings which have led to the 
amendment, In looking through, considering, and criti- 
cising the peopesais laid before us by this Paper to- 
night, I did feel that, though I trust oor Council and 
Committee very thoroughly, I could not form an 
opinion properly without the draft amended Bill be 
fore me. (Hear, bear.) Also, the full. solicitors’ ad- 
vice, (Hear, hear.) And I do think it would be oa 
good thing to adjourn this meeting for the purpose of 
aying those documents before the whole body. (Ap- 
praee:) I think if we ean get this posal of a 
urther Charter through, aa long as wa do not thereb: 
debar ourselves from future action in favour of o 
Bill, we shall get what we want. (Applause; and 
cries of “* Vote, vote.) | 

_Mr. Lrowann Stoxes, Past Prendent: TI should just 
like to say that during the time [ was honoured by 
being your President, we had, of course, to consider 
what waa best to be done in this matter, Our first 
idea waa to proceed by way of a Charter, as is now 
proposed by the Council, as we were told we should 
never get a Bill through. But we felt we had no 
choice, as we had the mandate of the Institute to pre- 
pare a Bill, and we had to go on with it, Further, 
we felt we could not get on with the Bill unless we 
“squared the Society of Architects. Tho Institute, 
however, would not have the Society, and so the Bill 
had, of necessity, to be dropped. There ia an ad. 
which says half o loaf is better than no bread. The 
present proposals of the Council seem to me te be an 
attempt to get half a loaf, and, os Sir Aston Webb 
says, we shall go forward with a likelihood of succes ; 
and as there ia no chance of getting a Bill at present, 
what ta the use of bumping our heads against oa 
brick wall! Tt is better to proce’ thar koe and get 
what we can under a new Charter, Wher we get more 
powerful, and Parliament has less to do, then we Tay 
get all wa want, 

Mr. James 8. Gingon [F.]: I did not want to inter- 
vene in this debate, because I have a vivid recollection 
of leading » forlorn hope almost two yeara ago when 
this aubiect wha thrashed out, Hut have every aym: 
pathy with the amendment in this sense, that we all 
wish the subiect shall be thorough! discussed : we do 
not wishany information to be withheld from members 
who desire to wee that information for the purpose of 
coming toa decision. It is evident we cannot possibly 
come to any definite conclusion to-night. (Hear, hear.) 
Bot before we part, in addition to the fact that we 
must meet again and discuss it, and that we may have 
other information put before ua, I would like to sug- 
Reet, 25 & al points have cropped up in this 
matter of this sort—I throw out the suggestion that it 
would be advisable that we should have our le kad. 
visers here, so that any point which is debatable may 
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ecnlie inion straight away. (Applause) We Mr. Tortey : I have spent five days trying to under: 
ear ak, perogare ure paises or Peay wookitacta, stand thin Report, and I am not going to epend five 


bub we are sure we are excellent lawyers—(loughter)— 
though I doubt my own abilities in both epheres. 
(Laughter.) Hut whatever my opinion may be worth, 
you are going to have it, Itseems » very curtis thing 
to me, in thinking over this subject, that practic- 
ally registration was started, if 1 might say so, by the 
younger memibera of the profession and the influence of 
the provincial members, And they made out o very 
strong case, and for years the youoee members of the 
profession were devoting the whole of their energies to 
rying to convert the okier members into their way of 
locking at this particular subject. And now, strange 
to relate, in 1913 we have come round to the fact that 
the older members of the profession are quite whole- 
heartedly in favour of opening the duors of the Insti- 
tute as widely as possible, and going ag far aa it 1a 
humanly practicable to do, for the first time, to secure 
a step towards registration, and the younger mem bers 
are putting up the biggest fight possible to prevent it. 
One of the best things said by Mr. Peach is the thing 
we want to keep in mind. This great question is not 
going to be of any vital value to us who are practising 
to-day, and we have got to look at it from the point of 
‘view, first, what ia it goin to do for architecture, and, 
if you like, what in the future is it gomg to do for 
architects! I venture to think, if you carefully read 
through the Report of the Council, and very carefully 
beauties the recommendations, you must honestly come 
to the conclasion that, barring aome detaila, upon which 
there must be some diversity of opinion, but all of 
which can be reconciled by further iseuesion—barring 
these practically immaterial things, the whole of these 
proposals are perfectly egal stepe in the direction 
of carrying through the whole programme of registration. 
(Hear, hear.) And I honestly do believe that there is 
no other way in which we have any whatever of 
seeing even partial realisation. If | might throw out 
a suggestion to the mover of the amendment, it is this : 
not to nress the amendment for a definite post ponement 
of this debate until a certain date for the purpose of 
supplying information, all of which, I am perfectly 

tain, is available to any member who wishes to take 
it, nor to throw upon the Institute the cost of printing 
all thie matter and sending it out over the Sgprasl Hen 
some 2,500 members, a very small proportion of whom 


can possibly come to this room amd express their views. 
reactors all, it is only the views of members who 


take trouble, and put themselves to the expense of 

ing here, which are heard, and who have the oppor 
tunity of voting. Let those who really want this im- 
formation came to the office and get it (No, no") and 
study it; that is a agteayened sensible thing todo, It is 
not asking too much to say to them, ~ Come here and 
get the information, and don't make the Institute go 
to thin expense and trouble in sending out a lot of atuff 
which will be put into the waste-paper basket.”” To get 
back to my point, instead of this amendment definitely 
postponing the meeting until another date, may I throw 
out the suggestion to the mover and seconder af the 
amendment that this meeting could very well express 
an opinion, even to-night, as to its approval of the 
general lines of policy laid down in this Report! It 
could, in addition, resolve itaelf into a meeting or con- 
ference to discuss details from time to time, at meet- 
igs which would be properly called and held. At such 
meetings the information which some are & for 
could be rend out by the Secretary. And 1 think, 
in addition, the legal advisers to the Institute should 
a here, and then we could get throngh the whole 
yieiness, 


days at the Institute offices. Mr, Gibson says we 
should not go to the expense of sending out the infor- 
mation to all the members, but the meeting must realise 
that the Institute hae reached a crisis in iis carewr. 
('True."") This is a time which justifies expenditure. 
| have moved this amendment after considerable 
thought. I think it is a sound one and leads to a 
proper conclusion. | 

Mr, Joun Boone [F.]: May I suggest that it might 
meet the difficulty and anve expense if it were under 
stood that copica should be sent to each of the Allied 
Societies, with permission to use it, #0 that copies 
could be seen at headquarters! 

Mr. Peacu : They have got it. 

Mr. Baoonxe: It waa sent as private and confidential. 
But if it were éent aa I suggest, any member in the 
provinces who wished to do so could see it. 

Mr. Bronte: I think it would be reasonable if half » 
dowen typewritten copies of this information were avail- 
able for people who wiehed to have them. I have been 
shown to-night, in this room, a circular issued by a 
body of Associates who have been holding meetings and 
have evolved this resolution, and they should certainly 
be given a copy of this information, a comparatively 
inexpensive copy, without going to the extraordinary 
expense of sending a copy to every member of the 
Institute, which copy, as Mr. Gibeon saya, would cer- » 
tainly go into the waste-paper basket. 

Sir Astos Wenn: 1 move that this meeting be now 
adjourned, and | om sure that in the time which 
elapecs between thie meeting and the next, the Council 
will consider it, and aupply all the information they 
consider necessary for this meeting to form a just de- 
cision upon the matter. We can then discuss the sub- 
ject again after the full information is forthcoming 
which we leave it to the Council to provide. 

Mr. Hatt: If any member desires to have a copy 
of the information could have it, T suppose; and 
then Mr. Brooke's suggestion that the Allied Societies 
ehould be allowed to use their copies for their members 
could be carried out, and at the next meeting we might 
get it through. — 

Mr, Stoxes: A good deal of the information | suz- 
peat sag, be given in our Journal, 

Tae Paestpent: Instructions shall be given for that 


f; be done in the next issne. Thore is no idea of with. 


holding a ecrap of information. The Council are 
anxious that mombers shall have the opportunity of 


discussing this matter very thoroughly. 
beat motion for adjournment was then put and 
rarricd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
54 Bedford Square, W.C.> Srd December 1913. 
To the Editor, Journat R.LB.A.,— 

Sir,—I am not a Member of the Council or of 
the Registration Committee, but, as a result of 
the discussion on the Ist instant, I venture to 
suggest, entirely on my own tesponsibility, that 
if the Council could see its way at the next 
Special General Meeting to bring forward, after 
due notice, 2 revision of its proposals on the fol- 
lowing lines, there is, it seems to me, every reason 
to think that the Institute would adopt it. 
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(1) That all Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates 
of the R.1.B.A. ; all members of any Allied Society 
whom the Council of that Society shall certify 
are engaged in the beng fide practice of archi- 
tecture ; all members of the Society of Architects 
who shall be similarly certified; ‘all architec- 
tural members of the Royal Academies of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; all graduates 
in architecture of the United Kingdom; all other 
architects who have been in practice eighteen 
years; and all persona who, after the granting of 
this Charter, shall have been sranitned and duly 
passed by the Council of the R.LB.A., shall have 
the exclusive right to use the distinctive title of 
* Chartered Architect,” 

(2) That the Roval Institute shall be om- 
powered to form and maintain a register of all 
persons entitled to use the title of “Chartered 
Architect.” 

($) That, subject to By-laws for the time being, 
the Council of the R.IB.A. shall formulate, and 
from time to time alter and amend a scheme of 
examinations to be held to qualify for the title of 
“Chartered Architect,” and to appoint Ex- 
aminers for the conduct of such examinations; to 
pay the Examiners such fees as the Privy Council 
may approve; to fix the fees cayablactey candi- 
dates for such examinations, and, subject to the 
approval of the Privy Council, to alter such fees 
from time to time. 

(4) That the Council of the R.I.B.A. shall be 
composed as follows -— 

(a) The Fellows of the R.18.A. shall be repre- 
sented by 21 Fellows : 

(b) The Associates shall be represented by 10 
Assoviates ; | 

i¢) The Licentiates shall be represented by 5 
Fellows of the Institute who shall have passed to 
that rank by examination from the Class of 
Licentiates, such representatives to be annually 
elected by the whole body of Licentiates ; 

(@) The Society of Architects shall be repre- 
sented by two of its members, one of whom shall 
be the President of that Society, and both of whom 
shall be Fellows of the RIBA ; 

_ (e) The Allied Societies shall be represented by 
their Presidents as at present ; 

(f) The Architectural Association shall be te- 
presented by its President, who shall bo a Fellow 
or Associate ; 

(g) The four Standing Committees of the In- 
stitute shall be represented by the Chairman of 
each, ex-officio, who shall be a Fellow : 

(4) The Board of Education shall be similarly 
represented by its Chairman, er-officio, . 
_ (5) That the R.1.B.A. shall be empowered sub- 
ject to the approval of the Privy Council to issue a 
acile of fees payable to Chartered: Architecta. 

(6) That the R.1.B.A. shall be able and capable in 
law, notwithstanding the Statute of Mortmain, to 
recerve, purchase, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
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and their successors a Hall and any messiages, 
lands, tenements or hereditaments whatsoever, the 
yearly value of which, inclading the site of the said 

fall, shall not exceed the sum of £5,000 per annum. 

That subject to the provisions contamed in this 
Charter, the existing Charters shall, so far as un- 
repealed or varied, have full effect and validity 
and be confirmed accordingly. } 

By this scheme it will be seen that while the 
purview of the Institute is broadened in a manner 
commensurate with its ater responsibilities 
(a) the constitution of the Tostivate remains unal- 
tered ; (h) the principle that only corporate Members 
shall sit on its Council is maintained ; (ec) the Edu- 
cational basis of Membership is not affected ; 
(d) the class of Licentiates is represented by its own 
nominees inthe manganinantet affairs; and (e¢) all 
Societies of Architects, whose numerical strength 
is considerable, have a voice in the direction and 
control by the central Council of all matters per- 
taining to architecture and to architects on the 
a ; 

-hold—and always held while I was im office— 
that it is the duty of the Council to endeavour to 
give effect to the Resolution of March 1907 in 
favour of applying to Parliament for Statutory 
Registration as soon as practicable. I believe it 
has tried to do so, and I note the Council has anew 
given its assurance that that Resolution shall in 
no way be prejudiced by the adoption of any pre- 
sent proposals, but shall be put into force at o 
time when Parliamentary business affords a pro- 
spect’ of success, That being so, it has recom- 
mended as an intermediate step the application 
for a new Charter; and, personally, as one who has 
been long and intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of the Institute, 1 think it is wise to follow 
that advice, always provided that the Charter 1s 
drafted with jealous regard to the rights of all 

rties and with a statesmantike outlook to the 

Apologising for the length of this letter, | am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Epwiy T. Hawt [F.] 


The College Board of the London Hospital offer 
a prize of the value of £120 for the best essay on 
“The Ventilation of Schools and Public Institu- 
tions.” The easay, set under the will of the late 
Dr, John Liddle, is to be typewritten or printed, in 
English, and delivered at the London Hospital not 
later than Slst May 1914. The nomber and im- 


portance of original observations will be considered 
principal points of excellence. Full particulars 


tay be obtained from the Dean, the London 
Hospital Medical College, Mile End, E. “ee 
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NOTICE TO LICENTIATES. 

The Council desire to call the attention of Licen- 
tintes to the fact that in their Form of Declaration 
they undertook to use no other afhx than ~ Liven- 
tiate R.I.B.A.”” after their names. Any breach of 
this ce gpl would compel the Council to put in 
foree the penalty prescribed in By-law 24. — 

Tas MacAuisrar, Secretary. 








CHRONICLE 

{he adjourned Special General Meeting, sum- 
moned for the 24th November to resume con- 
sideration of the draft revised Schedule of Pro- 
feasional ae met the same fate as the previ- 
ously called Meeting for the same object on the 
Tth July last, falling through for want of the 
quorum required under By-law 67, viz.: “at 
least forty members, of whom at least twenty-one 
must be Fellows.” The Chair was taken at 
8 o'clock by Mr. Erneat Newton, A.R.A., Vice- 
President, but a 17 Fellows and 16 Associates 
having assembled by 8.30, the business could not 
proceed, and the Chairman, after an expression of 
regret to those attending for the useless trouble 
to which they had been put, declared the Meeting 
void and left the Chatr, 

The Council at their Meeting last Monday de- 
cided to bring the co ats forward again at the 
Business Meeting ta be held on the 12t January. 


The London Main Roads and Town Planning Con- 
ference: Mr. John Burns's Suggestions. 

The Conference preaided over by Mr. John Burns, 
President of the Local Government Board, at 
Caxton Hall on the 25th November, arose out of 
the deputation from the R.LB.A. and other bodies 
whioh, at the instance of the Institute Council, the 
Prime Minister received at the House of Commons 
last July.* Its purpose was to devise means of 
bringing about the necessary co-ordination in the 
making of main arterial roads and the framing of 
and report of 
25th 





proceedings at the deputation, Jovmvat RB.EB- 
July 1913. 
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town-planning schemes. The Conference "was 
attended by See of all the local autho- 
rities in Greater London and of the various 
Societies interested. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. 
H. ¥. Lanchester, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, and Mr. 
W. R. Davidge were present as representatives of 
the Institute appointed by the Council. The sub- 
ans -eport is extracted mainly from notes kindly 
urnished by Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

Mr. Bvaws said that the object of the Conference 
was to arrange some method by which Greater London 
abasic better served by jrscaggraeseeranel eae 
spacious dignified a: bi ae Wwe 
possessed at present. The subject had been dealt with 
in the last ten or twelve years by Commissions, Depart- 
menta, the Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, the 
Road a th the Local Authorities 2 a = os 
gether satisinotory way, acting separately and in 
pendently of east obnEe often SE onans atin other's 
plans, pro and desires, and at times uncon- 
sciously hostile toeach other. Ino general way, unity 
in idea ought to prevail if only a3 a means of savi the 
future from the costly and ug ly blunders that i 


po ees tothem to-day. Roads 
were a costly busin tomake when new, and they would 


not cheapen as time went on. But the most oxtmva- 
gant thing was the widening of old roads that had been 
made too narrow. Tho chief duty of the Conference was 
to save the future from much of that avoidable and 
preerreiny waste. He did not think that any new 
Authority for town planning was B ary. Hi 
suggestion was that sectional conferences of adjoining 
authorities, or in gr on of six, eight, or ten authorities, 
should be called by the Local Government Board to 
consider the alignment of the proposed arterial roads 
and to agree if possible on some skeleton scheme, for 
there was no need to construct the ronds right away. 
His own opinion was that it was not so much the cash 
that was wanted as ideas. Foresight, in thic ease, was 
of infinitely more value than money. 

Sm Astros Wan, who opened the discussion on 
behalf of the Royal Institute and other professional 
hodies, emphasised the urgent necessity, not necessarily 
for a new Authority, but for giving some Central 
Authority power to deal with the main arterial roads 
out of London, and to consider the many broader ques- 
tions which were bound up with the question of the 
all rightin their way, but in the last resort there must be 
some power to lay down definitely the line on which 
aay Teele road should be constructed. 

ap Peet, Chairman of the L.C.C. Improvements 
Committee, said that one of the difficulties was that 
dome of the roads pagans for through traffic were 
much wider, and therefore more expensive, than was 
necessary for local néeds, and the Local Authority of 
the district felt it hard thut they should have to con- 
tribute to their upkeep. The main roads ought to bee 
taken over by the Central Government. 

Mn. W. H. Sern-Surri instanced the want of fore 
sight now evidenced in the construction of many new 
roads, such as the Croydon relief road, and the neces- 
sity for a wider view of the subject. | 

ALperMan Tuomraoyn, of Richmond, mid he had 
4 mandate from fifty out of the eighty authorities of 
Greater London to ask that District Conferences 
should be called, and the Local Authorities would be 
glad to have the skilled help of the great Architects" 
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and Surveyors’ Societies, “if.” he added, “ they will 
give it for pothing.” 
“Which they will do,” remarked Mr. Burns. 

As the discussion proceeded, it became evident that 
the general opinion; was that what was wanted was not 
a central authority, but a ceatralising authority, a re- 

. tative outhority composed of delegates from all 
the authorities being clearly too unwieldy. <A sugges 
tion was made that a board of experts would be best, 
that the London Traffic problem and the question of 
Town Planning in Greater London is one and the same 
thing, and that a new Government Department should 
be created forthe work. In any case, some assurance 
was wanted as to the eventual completion of these 
through communicating roads, If Local Conferences 
were to be held, it was important that the Government 
authorities should be included in each conference. _ 

Ma. Raywosn Us wis emphasised the important point 
that the Local Conferences, when held, must not be ex- 
elusively Road Conferences, but Town Planning Con- 
ferences, and should consider the whole question, in- 
eluding possible open spaces, on the lines advocated by 
the London Society, and also the architectural effect of 
the whole. There waa, too, the possible necessity of 
compulsion to make Local Authorities take steps to 
promote a town-planning acheme, and thus secure con- 
trol over the development of theirarea. And there was 
the still further necessity of somebody who could render 
the decisions of the Local Conferences effective—some 
final power not only to provide the big ideas but to 
carry them into effect. A time-limit should be put on 
the Loca! Authorities, and they should, if necessary, be 
made to take action in the matter. 

Ma. Burxs, in ares up the discussion, said 
that if the Conference had done nothing better than 
to bring Ministers and permanent officials of Govern- 
ment Departments to be pilloried together, it had not 
been without euniidibecs bile service. He gathered that 
they were agreed aa to local conferences being called ; 
that the Local Government Board should convene these 
conferences and should draft a general reference on 
the subject ; that an official report of the Conference 
should be circulated as soon as possible; and finally 
that he was willing to urge the Local Authorities who 
had not already prepared town planning schemes 
to do eo. He also urged that the existing centr 
authorities should get together, pending “ probable 
absorption of each by one another” as subsequent 
circumstances may determine. 






Exhibition of Architectural Students’ Drawings at 

the Royal Academy. 

The drawings done in the Final Competition for 
the Commissioners’ Scholarship m Architecture 
and the Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship at the 
British School at Rome will be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from the 19th to the 30th Decem- 
ber inclusive. There will be a private view on 
the 18th December, and the Press will have access 
on the 17th if the hanging can be completed in 
time. 

On the lIth and 12th December there will be 
on view at the Royal Academy, from 11 to 4, the 

remium drawings of the late James M. Whitelaw, 
Soane Medallist and R.1.B.A- Measured Drawings 
Medallist, whose promising career was cut short 
so tragically at Bournemouth last July. 


St. Paul's Bridge Designs. 

At the meeting of the Court of Common Council 
last week, Mr, J. R. Pakeman, Chairman of the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, in reply to a 
question as to what course the Committee proposed 
to adopt with reference to the architectural treat- 
ment of St. Paul's Bridge, stated that it was pro- 
posed to invite British architects to send in designs, 
and in the advertisements premiums would be 
offered of £300, £200, and £100 to the authors of the 
designs placed first, second, and third by Sir Wm. 
Emerson, who would act in conjunction with the 
Committee as Assessor. 


Proposed Ministry of Fine Arts. 

A Meeting to consider the question of the ad- 
visability of forming a Ministry of the Fine Arts 
was held on the 25th November at 9 Conduit Street, 
and was attended by Dr. David Murray, in the 
Chair; Sir George Frampton, R.A.; Mr. W. 
Reynolds Stephens, Chairman of the cat ey Arts 
League; Mr. W. R. Colton, R.A.; Sir Frank 
Short, R.A.; Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A.; Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Hon. Sec, R.1.B.A.; Professor E. 
Lanteri; Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A.; Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester [F.]; Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.]; 
Mr. Wynford Dewhurst; Mr, H. W. Wills [F.]; 
and Mr, Henry T, Hare [F.], After considerable 
discussion the following resolution was proposed 
and carried unanimously: “ That this Committee 
undertakes to consider the possible lines on which 
4 Ministry of the Fine Arte might be advanta- 
eously formed, and if a satisfactory scheme can 
ba oecived pledges itself to do its best to bring 
such a scheme into operation.” 


Anglo-American Exposition, Shepherd's Bush, rorq. 
This exhibition is to celebrate the centenary of 
are and progress in the arts, aclences, ind in- 
ustries of the United States of America and the 
British Empire. The Duke of Connaught is 
Patron, the Duke of Teck Hon, President, and 
Earl Curzon, Earl Grey, Lord Rothschild, Lord 
Strathcona, The Lord Mayor, Mr. James Bryce, 
Sir Edward Poynter, and others, Vice-Presidents. 
A large section will be devoted to the decorative 
arta, including aneantpe and fixed seek 

per-hangings and wall-coverings, carpets, silks, 

Eanes tes, me fabrics for upholstery and up- 
holsterers’ decorations, ceramics (pottery and 
yorcelain), and glass (crystal and stained glass). 
[The British Executive Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Earl of Kintore, is desirous of 
bringing to the notice of those interested in British 
industries the necessity of their being adequately 
represented at the ee et fee 
are preparing to make a fine display, The Hon. 
Secintacy of the Decorative Area Gomunitten Is 
Mr. Arthur 5. Jennings, Editor of The Decorator. 
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harles Babcock, of Ithaca, N.Y., Professor 
Emeritus of Architecture in Cornell University, 
and the last surviving founder of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, who died on the 27th August 
last in his eighty-fifth year, had been an Hon. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute since 1892. 
Professor Babcock was a graduate of Union College, 
and studied architecture under Richard U john. 
He afterwards entered into partnership with Mr. 
Upjohn, and married his daughter. It was in 1857 
that he, with a number of other young architects 
in New York City, effected the organisation of the 
American Institute of Architects with an initial 
membership of thirty members. Soon afterwards 
he retired from practice, took orders in the Ept- 
scopal Church, and was rector of the church at 
Greenwood Iron Works, N.Y¥., from 1863 to 1871, 
when he was appointed to the then newly-estab- 
lished chair of Architecture at Cornell University. 
In 1896 the department of Architecture at the 
University was made a fully organised college, with 
Professor Babcock as its first dean and director. 
He was then approaching his seventieth year, and 
his physical resources beginning to fail, he retired 
in 1897, yielding his position to one of his own 
upils, After his return to the ranks of the pro- 
easion in 1871 as 4 teacher, the pressure of his 
special duties precluded his undertaking many or 
large commissions, but he rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the profession as consulting or advisory 
architect, and he continued to hold the vosition of 
advisory architect to the University until his death. 
George Browne Pos’ the distinguished American 
architect and Past President of the American 
Institute of Architects, whose decease is announced 
at the age of seventy-six, was elected Hon. Corre- 
nding Member BR(LB.A. in 1907, Mr. Post was 
educated aa an engineer in the University of the 
City of New York, and on quitting the University 
‘n 1858 he entered the atelier of Richard Morris 
Hunt, which had just been established, Mr. 
Post’s work has been classified imto four principal 
divisions as to time and style—first, his engineering 
period, represented by the Pulitzer Building, Par 
Raw: New York; secondly, his experimental 
riod, when he built the Produce Exchange 
juilding at Bowling Green, the old Times building 
in Park Row, &c.; thirdly, his period of develop- 
ment, represented by the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
town house, the Liberal Arts Building ot the 
Columbian Exposition, the Park Bu ding at 
Pittsburgh, &c.; and fourthly, his period of 
achievement, beginning perhaps with the success- 
ful competition design for the Department of 
Justice at Washington about fourteen years ago. 
He was the architect of the in group of 
buildings erected soon afterwards for the College 
of the City of New York. Later buildings are the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Bul ing, the George Washington 
University, the Capitol building for the State of 
Wisconsin, &e. Mr. Post was the author also of 
the fine piece of city planning for the improvements 
of the harbour of Newport, Rhode Island. In his 
later years Mr. Post had been assisted in his work 
by his two sons and partners, Messrs. Wm. 8. Post 
and James Otis Post. 


——— = — 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


|Final Examination: Testimonies of Study approved. | 


The Board of Architectural Education have 
approved the designs gubmitted by the under- 
mentioned Students who are qualifying for the 
Final Examination :— ia 


SUBJECT XL 

(a) Desios ror a County Civn. 
Crake: (. W. Adama: P. J. 
Davison: W. Ft. Andrew: H. 
Dyson: ¥. Alison : W. 
Jepson: H. N, Fyfe: J. 8. 
Nisbet: A. Roae: G. A. 
Brown: J. M. Cooksey: H. T 
Clarke: J, A. Whitehead : H. M. 


Ackroyd : & W. 
(6) Destex For 4 CLOCK TowEa. 


Maxwell: A. E. Binnie: W. B. 
Callender: G. W. Hooper: <A. F. 
Burnett: A. 5. W R..& 
Robinson: N. 5 Philp: K.-H. 
Siloock : A. Jenkins : F. 
Jenkins: T. T. Addey: F. A 
heok: C, C. Foote: A. A. 
Robertson, Jun.; A. W Stoner: <A. P. 
Shibley: A. R. Norria: E. B. 


MINUTES. IIL. 


Busmess Gexena MEetTina, 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1913-1914, held Monday 1st December 1913, at 
3 p.m.—Present, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair; 59 Fellowa (including 3) Mem. 
bers of the Council), and 157 Associates (including 5 
members of the Council)—the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 17th November 1913, having been published in the 
Jounxan, were taken as read and aig as correct. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the 
following Hon, Corresponding Members :—Profeesor 
Charles Babcock, of New York, elected 1893, and 
George Browne Post, of New York, elected 1907, apd 
upon the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was resolved 
that the Meeting do record its sincere regret at the 
decease of these distinguished men and that a message 
of aympathy and condolence with the architectural pro- 
feasion in the United States be conveyed to the 
American Institute of Architects — 

The Hon. Secretary announced the presentation of a 
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number of books to the Library [see Surriement], and 
it Was a that a cordial vote of thanks be pasied 
the 
 ptarbart At Arthor Welch, Agsociate, attending for the 
firat time since his election, was formally admitted by 
the President. 
The following candidates were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10 :— 


As Fronows (1). 
CROSBIE : Lawrence Stanley |4. 1907). 
HARRINGTON : Harry [A. 1894). 


and the following Licentiates, who had passed the 
qualifying Examination :— 

BUTLER : Edmond panting bam). 

CROUCH : Joseph (Birmin ) 

DENING : Charles Frederick William (Bristol). 
HOARE : Edward Barclay, BA.Oxon, 
RICHARDSON ; Albert Edward. 

RICHMOND: Ernest Tatham. 

SAVAGE: Rupert (Birmingham). 

THOMAS : Ernest- Mon Seem tar India), 
WHEELER: Montague, MLA. Cantab, 

WILSON : John (Edinburgh), 


As Assoctates (02). 
ADAMS: Edward [8, 1910] (Oxford), 
BUDDEN : Lionel Bailey, M.A. [Special] (Liverpool). 
CROWE : Joseph John (3. 1006), 
ELLIS: T. Gordon [8. 1910] (Johannesburg), 
FRASER: Henry Hubert [Payin Student 1910, Student 


107). 
GRISSELL : Francis [S, 1907]. 
HAMMOND: Frederick Millett [Special] (Bradford). 
HANDS: Joseph Garnet (8, 1906). 
HEBBLETHWAITE: Bernard Robinson [5, 1905]. 
HENDRY : Harry Dunean [8. 1000). 
HILL: Joseph (8. 1900) 
RAY: George Alexander (8. 1907) (Derby}. 
LAWSON : John Bord (5, 1910). 
LINTON : Leonard [8. 1908] (Stockton-on-Tees). 
LORNE : Francis [S. 1911). 
sis am Gilbert Marshall, B.A.Cantab, [S. 
1912 

MARCH ; John Ewart [S. 1911] (Axbridge), 
MAYHEW ;: Alfred red Ernest [5. 1910]. 
NIMMO: William Wileon [S. 1908]. 
PEERLESS : Herbert Read [8. 1910). 
PHILLIPS : Baer Wyndham [5. 1912] (Swansea), 
PONDER: Cland Vincent [5. 1005). 
ROGERS : John Charles [8, 1912). 
RUSHWORTH : Tom Sadler (8. 1905). 
SPENCER: Thomas [S. 1007]. 
STURGEON : Robert Victor ye 1909) (Manchester). 
tne oe ea 

ic Edward [8, 1907] (Montreal, Canada), 
VOELKEL: William [§, 1900] (Newcaatle-on- ‘Tyne). 
WALKER: Richard, B.A.Oxon, [8. 1910}, 
WILKES: John [§. 1909] (South Shields), 
WOOD: Herbert McGregor [8. 1908). 


As Hox, Assoctates (2). 
ETCHELLS : Ernest Fiander ; F. Phys. Soc, 
M.Math.A., A.M.T. Mech. E. Tees 
FOX: Sir Francis, J.P., M.Inat.c,£. 


As How. Freenow. 


The Right Hon. REGINALD EAGLIONl BRETT, 
Visconnt ESHER, G.C.V.0, 


The Secretary announced that ihe fall 
men had been reinstated on Aassclabes of Ue honk ok 


Institute—vie, Alfred Hale (Birmingham) and Henry 
Edward Woodsend (Nottingham), 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Wm. Woodward, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
il was 

Resotven, that pending the registration under the 

Lam Tranafer Actes of the title of the Institute 
to the freehold and leasehold properties now 
vested in the Architectural Unian Company, 
Limited, or in the Liquidator thereof, the Coun- 
cil of the Institute be authorised to join with 
the said Liquidator or otherwise in giving to the 
ent Mortgagees such security for the sum of 
£4,000 owing to them as they shall reasonably 
requine. And on the said Liquidator transfer- 
ring the said properties to the Institute, the 
Council be authorised to execute in favour of the 
present. Mort such rap Rigi aa the Coun- 
cil shall think ft t to etcure the repayment of the 
ge sum of £4,000 with interest at the rate of 
per Sent, per sonen in substitution for the 
Hos existing Mort 

And that the Council be "authorised to execute a 
aecond charge over the anid Propersaes:t in favour 
of the Bankers of the Institute as security or 
pe es for the Overdraft authorised by the 
ution passed and confirmed on the Lith day 

of March 1911 and the 27th day of March 1911. 

The Business Meeting then terminated. 


SPECIAL Chexemar, MEETING. 

At o Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council under By-law 66 aod: he held on Monday, 
Ist December 1913, follow the Business General 
Meeting above recorded, and similarly constituted, the 
President, having briotly binsed the history of the 
mavement for the Statutory Registration of Architects, 
formally presented for consideration the Report and 
Recommendations of the Council in regard to the ques. 
tion. 
canis "}ecceded, th [F.] moved, and Mr. K 

[A.] secon e adoption of the Report oP 
Recommendations. a4 


mes Eid De ie ley [A.] moved and Mr, Herbert 
A. W cesesa othe i A Festi amendment :— 
weet ron of this Meetin 
R.I. B.A. i ia undesirable Lo come to Se auch 
in regard to the report and recommendations of the 
Council without further information; and, in order 
to arrive at some definite po be licy in regard to future 
action, a further Aleeting should be called before the 


end of January next for the purposes suggested by 
the Registration Committee in Clause 6 of hha Basen 4 


of nee th March ‘Met ri that. with the Sa at of 
that Meeting eve ember should receive f 
offices of the Inatitate Fiala 
i A copy es Pon Bill AS revised, 
Copies. 9 2 Teports of the Solicito 
. Parliament Hien ene ay cobors speed 
evidence upon which: these reports Were bane’ 
oy re discussion which ensued the following Mem. 
tok pat viz,: Messrs. Edwin T. Hall [F.]. 
rh Aston ab R.A. [F.], G. A. T. Middleton [A. i 
risa Slater [F. 1 W. H. Seth-Smith [F.], Leonard 
bones Lb a aa Jam, 5, Gibson [F.], John Erooke [F.], 
pte Cc. 


A motion for hy ournment of 
been made by. Sir = pn Webb, pati mie Bact, 
ng undertaken thal Members should be furnished 
coh all the information desired, ane motion w 
tev the Meeting and carried. The proceedings yikes 
tlosed, and the Meeting separated at 10.35, 
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THE REPAIR OF ANCTENT BUILDINGS, 
By W. A. Forsyri | #.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th December 1913. 


QHE repair of ancient buildings is one of the most important and one of the most 
difficult of the many duties which architects are called upon to undertake, The 
| subject has claimed the attention of this Royal Institute from the early days of its 
incorporation, and, during the interval which has elapsed, the Council has given practical con- 
sideration from time to time to the many chunges which have offected its general treatment. 
Recent legislation again brings the matter to our notice, and suggests that the time has 
arrived when further consideration should be given to what has become a national question and 





yet remains an unsettled problem in many of its broad principles. 

In accepting the honour of the Council's invitation to lay before you some aspects of the 
subject I had some diffidence ; as, althongh none could be found more enthusiastic towards the 
matter in hand, someone more qualified could with advantage have been chosen. 

It is not proposed to review the history of the ideas and methods of preserving old buildings 
in this and other countries. This has but recently been undertaken in so remarkable yet com- 
prehensive a manner by one of our members as to command the full admiration of all architects 
and others engaged in this important work. Mr. A. J. Davies's Prize Essay" stands as a 
monument to patient research and proportionate deduction. Nor is it possible to cover the 
whole ground of our subject in one evening. 

It is not necessary to remind ourselves of the desirability of preserving works of past ages 
for their historie interest or esthetic valne;: nor that it is imperative that we should etudy the 
methods whereby our ancestors adapted their structures to the demands of living or worship 
and to resist the destructive influences of the climate. That is an aspect upon which all are 
agreed, and it is the foundation upon which the subsequent consideration of the subject should 


he based, 


* Jorasan R.LEB.A., 14th and 28th Jone 1915, 
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New legislation in this country is invariably the development of old laws. The recently 
passed Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act is such a measure, and, although 
hastened by the scares of Transatlantic exports from Britain, is a cautions advance into the 
domain of private ownership in national monuments. The Act permits the purchase or aceept- 
ance by the Government of an historic monument, and provides for its upkeep. When a work 
of national importance is in a state of neglect, and decay is threatened, a preservation order 
can be applied for, and, under certain conditions, put in force. The Commissioners of Works 
then step in and effect necessary reparation. 

The Act, by Section 12, imposes penalties of fine and imprisonment on owners who deface 
or alter a scheduled monument without sanction. Under Section 14, anyone injuring or 
defacing a monument which is the subject of a Preservation Order may be fined £5, and be 
ordered to pay the cost of repairing any damage he has caused. By Section 18, where the 
erection of buildings in harmony with other buildings of artistic merit is impeded by by-laws, 
such by-laws may be relaxed upon certain conditions. 

Advisory Boards are to be appointed for England, for Scotland. and for Wales. Upen 
the first, the Royal Institute of British Architects is to have representation under the terms 
of the Act, and we are all glad to hear that our President has been nominated to represent our 
views. 

It cannot be contended that British legislation has reached finality in this matter; yet it 
is hoped that the necessity will not arise for many years to come when cathedrals and churches 
in regular use shall come within the range of some authoritative preservation other than 
ecclesiastical. Some urgent organisation is needed, in order that the requirements of the 
clergy, who are but the temporary custodians of their churches, should be considered and their 
fulfilment supervised by some properly constituted authority. A diocesan scheme lends itself 
to this purpose. but the present procedure in the matters of granting faculties and supervising 
the performance of works is in need of amendment. The custom of giving to structural altera- 
tions or decorative additions a memorial character ig one which impedes repair and alteration 
in ancient ecclesiastical buildings. 

The Town Planning Act of our own time recognises ancient monuments ; the realisation of a 
municipal lay-out may be affected by the position of an historic building. Here is a matter of 
congratulation to architects: but. having rescued a work of the past, it is important that any 
repairs be of such a nature ag to secure the spirit of the early builders from destruction. 

_ It may be said, however, that Continental countries have long passed more comprehensive 
and stringent laws governing the scheduling and preservation of ancient monuments than we 
possess; yet in many of those countries it will be generally agreed that the methods of repair or 
preservation have been proportionately drastic in their efforts to preserve the letter, rather than 
the spirit, of old work. ‘Thus in France, where excellent laws exist for scheduling either the 
whole or part of a monument, one finds a big organisation at work upon a wholesale reconstruc. 
fion of, say, achureh, A huge brick wall is built to divide completely the east and west parts 
of the interior. Worship is conducted in one part while the renewal of sound, thongh uneven. 
early masonry is proceeding, with general repairs, on the other side of the temporary wall, 
Hoardings around the exterior enclose the masons’ yards and their equipment. Restoration in 
its undiluted form is resorted to, and although it has the merit for the moment of being 
unmistakably distinguished by its newness, mnch unnee ary destruction has taken place he 
the process. Many of the churches and chateaux of France have lost interest by this means, 
and J venture to attribute it to the effects of the systems which obtain jn Government and 
ecclesiastical organisations. 


Signs are not wanting which stiggest that a similar condition of affairs is liable to arise in 
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this country unless the lesson to be derived from Continental practice is learned and applied. 
Our own Government, through H.M. Office of Works and other departments, is doing splendid 
service in the preservation of ancient monuments. In the quality and spirit of the later work 
which I have been privileged to see, great praise is due to their advisers, and in this respect 
Mr. C. R. Peers, as Inspector of Ancient Monuments, is deserving of our full commendation. 
There are unmistakable signs, however, that by reason of the system of accounts, estimates, 
supervision, absence of personal responsibility, and other routine necessary to a Government 
Department, the buildings under treatment have been receiving too much repair. The personal 
element breaka down under this procedure, and the staff 1s unable to cope with the extra- 
ordinary number of works lying in the extreme boundaries of the kingdom. 

The fundamental principle underlying the preservation of ancient work in this country is 
that independent and sufficient treatment is required for each example, Danger lies in placing 
in the hands of great Government or ecclesiastical bodies the care and miaintenance of these 
varied remains of the artsof past ages. However well organised and administered, and however 
competent the authority may be, the effect of such system is liable to have injurious results 
upon those interests and values which we seek to conserve. The element of personal responsi- 
bility is sunk in the depths of departmental procedure. he system is proof against criticism 
and suggestion. 

This aspect of our subject is especially important, in view of the operation of the recently 
enacted laws, whereby so many more old buildings in a state of disrepair are being handed over 
to official charge. ‘The initial repair of these works is of the utmost importance, and no undue 
speed or want of supervision should attend them at this time. 

Here, therefore, I venture to suggest, is a vital matter with which our Council should con- 
cern itself, and it is with full respect that I submit that we leave for a time some of those 
intricate problems affecting the welfare of architects, and turn to an affair of architecture having 
national importance. Knowledge in this subject of repair cannot be acquired from a study 
of learned treatises, nor from a Paper of the kind to which you have kindly consented to listen. 
It can only be obtained by actual handling of the work. Much is to be gained by the examination 
of successful repairs at other buildings throughout the country, and here I venture, with some 
hesitation, upon another suggestion. | 

Opportunities should be taken of visiting houses or cathedrals which have emerged from 
the process of repair; such visits would be invaluable in helping to consolidate professional 
opinion. The Royal Institute has no tradition or custom in arranging visits to buildings, and 
Ido not wish to add further labours to our excellent office staff. The policy of the Institute has 
heen one of continual encouragement and recognition of the Allied Societies, and my proposal is 
that these provincial bodies be invited in turn to organise an annual visit to some important 
works in its area. My own impression is that many of the Allied Societies would respond 
favourably. 

The survey of the Royal Commission is proceeding with all due care and with no undue 
despatch. The three volumes already issued are of great value, but our impatience for more 
would urge a decentralisation of the work of completing the survey. Althongh the subject- 
matter is governed by the date of 1700 a.p., an extension of that limit will be necessary in & 
new survey, which will be required a hundred years or so hence. Many authorities recom- 
mend, therefore, an expediting of the work, Ithink some improvement can be made in the 
method of preparing the seale drawings; these are all ruled, and this style of draughtsmanship 
prevents the accurate indication of uneven surfaces or parts, the record of which, drawn to seale 
by freehand methods, would be invaluable. Constructional and other details would be interest- 
ing as 4 means of comparing the craftsmanship of the various districts. 
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In 1865 the Royal Institute issued its well-known recommendations on the “ Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments ’’ and ‘* Hints to Workmen.'" These were enlarged and revised in 
1888, and form some of the most able and useful documents which we publish. The inter- 
vening period of twenty-five years which has élapsed has, I venture to think. produced a 
considerable change of thought upon some of the larger principles of the subject, and a 
further revision would appear to be desirable, It would form an excellent work for the Art 
Committee. 

When revised the recommendations would make a useful addition to the curriculum 
of the Final Examination, not because it would fit the successful candidate for the work of 
supermtending repairs to historic build- 
ings, but that he wonld be made aware of 
the difficulties of this branch of our work. 
The candidate now emerges from the ex- 
imination process equipped for a contest 
with a district surveyor or a sanitary in- 
spector ; but, should he have the honour of 
facing 4 parson and two churchwardens, 
or be called upon to direct the domestic 
problems of a millionaire, he will be singu- 
larly devoid of the ordinary weapons for 
the occasion, 

As specimens of the revisions in the 
recommendations which the present atti- 
tude of architects especially engaged in 
this work appears to demand, I venture to 
submit the following observations :— 

In the first clause it is recommended 
that a competent architect be consulted 
before anv alteration is decided on. It 
will generally be admitted that such a 
course is also necessary in cases of repair. 

The main principles ure very sound, 
and show that great care was given to the 
original framing of the conditions, but the 
time has arrived when the term ‘* restora- 
| tion "* should give place to an expression 
SUTTONS. EXT Cin i, ukFoun Herarns. ~T more consistent with the direct spirit of 

the recommendations. 

Clauses 8 and 4. suggesting that neighbouring buildings of the same style should be 
examined in order that doubts may be cleared up as to the original design of any part of the 
building under treatment, should be eliminated. The principle of restoring missing or defaced 
features is one to he discouraged. 

Again, the renewal of stone should, according to the suggestions (Clause 9), be of similar 
character. If it should by any chance replace work forming an essential part of a building, the 
stone should not be exactly similar, although sound, so that the repair my be clearly recorded. 
The same principles apply to the repair of brickwork., In both cases, stone and brick. the nses 
of roofing and other tiles are unlimited, 





In the same clause there is the unfortunate advice of jacking up ** without difficulty "’ a 
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sound wall which is out of plumb. It is not an infrequent case to find a church wall out of 
upright, and which has been eo for centuries. Some authorities believe it to have been 80 
originally holt: but there are many walls having one face sloping and the other quite erect, 
which were undoubtedly 80 constructed, and probably for reasons of economy and effect. Jack- 
ing up is liable to set up defects from which a leaning wall is free. None of these sound walls 
should be touched, 

Clause 10 offers two methods of constructing a new roof, and if we are to be truthful in 
aur attitude to history, both are to be deprecated, and both conflict with the sound advice given 
‘n the ‘* Hints to Workmen.'’” The first is ‘carefully to reproduce an old existing roof, or to 
erect a new roof of the same pitch as 
the original covering, “’ as evidenced 
hy a dripstone on the tower walls.” 
Both would be misleading a hundred 
years hence or less. Surely the right 
course to adopt is to erect a roof both 
sightly and sound, which shpll not 
sim at misleading those who are en- 
wrossed in the study of ancient build- 
ing. 

Clause 11 puts into language un- 
mistakable and convincing what is 
the right course to pursue. I quote | 
it to show the necessity for removing 
some of the inconsistencies of our re- 
commendations :— 

“ Ancient buildings will generally be 
found to have been altered at various periods ; 
when this is the case the whole of the old 
work should be preserved and exposed to 
view, so a8 to show the history of the fabric, 
with its successive alterations, as distinctly 
as possible.” 


No. 15 leaves no doubt upon the 
subject : 

‘The duty, therefore, of all those having 
charge of ancient buildings should be not so 
much the renewal of what remains as ite = 
preservation; and thie should embrace every Serrox-ox-THest Cuchcn, AFTER AEPALS. 


portion of original work which it ia in any | 
way possible to save, for it must be remembered that new work is of no value or interest except #o far as it 





Mr. Weir, architect 


scrves to preserve the ancient design. 

The lead sheets of an old roof can be recast and ancient glass releaded at the site, in order 
to avoid loss in transit and great expense In cartage. 

The retention of fragments of old craftsmanship in the actual building is admirably stated 
in Clause 14, where it is laid down that the contractor shall be debarred from acquiring such 
objects. It should, I think, he added to include the vicar and the architect. Many an 
architect's office contains specimens af fine ancient carving! 

When these and other inconsistencies are removed and extensions made the recommenda- 
tions will perhaps be more in keeping with current opinion on this important subject, and fit 
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them better for the proud position claimed in Clause 17, as “‘ embodying principles impossible 
to controvert."’ 





Wioromive-Councu, Boces, seronen BResronattow 


Coming to the valuable ‘* Hints to Workmen "’ engaged on the repairs on ancient build- 
ings, one finds that some slight amendment is desirable. 





WiINdgnive Catacy, Beves, arren Resromarios, 


Because whitewash exists on wall surfaces, the “‘ Hints" appear to recommend its removal. 
Whitewash is an ancient process, and has acted as a great preservative of stone and other wall 
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facings. It should, therefore, be only interfered with when it is known to be of recent date, 
hiding some valuable paintings, and im cases when it is flaking. I do not think Manchester 
card is a desirable appliance for this process under any circumstances. A fine, flat knife, or 
spatula, is preferable. 

I do not think it wise to countenance the reproduction of sections of mouldings with 
scrupulons accuracy ; first, because it is inconsistent with our historic principle, and, secondly, 
an imitation of a weathered line is liable to fail in its intention. 

- The British mason is no great expert in copying a mediwval moulding, as one constantly 
sees in the Victorian restorations. Take, for instance, the simple section of a mullion; in cases 
where the original hollows were flat and but slightly removed from a chamfer or splay, it is a 
common occurrence to find that the imitated section 1s deeply hollowed. The former has the 
soft effect of quiet solidity, whilst the latter possesses a thin, cast-iron appearance. 

Missing parts of mouldings can be repaired in many ways, provided that the spirit of the 
section, and not the acenrate detail, be reprodueed. The repair must be permitted to declare 
itself. 

No new tile flooring should attempt to imitate old encaustic tiles. 

The clause referring to Carver should be eliminated. Itis seldom that new carving should 
enter into the preservation of an old building, and never that old carving should be touched, 
except, perhaps, for cleaning. 

Some advice to bricklayers might, with advantage, be added, especially with regard to 
pointing. Grouting and other matters should be included, to which subjects reference is 
made later in this Paper. 





GENERAL ASPECTS OF REPAIRS. 


The architect is consulted in order to determine the actual safety and probable endurance 
of an old building, so that steps may be taken to prolong its life. Everything should be main- 
tained that is sound, and repaired that is weak, apart from all considerations of taste or fashion, 
and, in many eases, of convenience, in order to record the history or evolution of the building, 

It is no great hardship to adapt current modes of living to the domestic limitations of a 
seventeenth-cantury dwelling. A medieval church having served the needs of a community 
for six hundred years should require no structural change to meet any twentieth-century ideas 
in ritual or ceremony. But where enlargement is necessary to meet the growth of a econgrega- 
tion and maintain the uses of the fabric then let all extensions be honest and sympathetic and 
not imitative. Therefore, all reparation should be dirteted to the maintenance and continuance 
of the historical account. Repairs and renewals are part of that story, and should be self- 
expressive. Pressure is frequently brought to bear by employers or by promoters upon their 
advisers; but a rigid adherence to this general principle will save many an ancient monument 
from a process of falsification which may never thereafter be detected, The importation of all 
ancient fittings or features to the building under repair should be discouraged. When unavoid- 
able some documentary or other record should he made. 

It is the proud boast of certain architects and builders that their new work cannot be 
distinguished from the old. This is an unfortunate principle, as, although a harsh note may 
thereby be avoided hy this preci#e imitation, nevertheless distinctive methods may be yet 
employed which are both sympathetic and sound. 

As diagnosis is the basis of a doctor's work, so is survey the important function of an 
architect engaged fo repair a building. In complicated medical and surgieal cases it is the 
nniversal custom to obtain-second opinions. Tn prolonging the life of buildings such a course 
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ig the exception amonyst practitioners in architecture, In many of the important works of 
preservation in recent years great controversy has taken place in the methods employed, but 
I venture to think that the undesirable publicity given to the dissensiona which arose would 
have been avoided if the architects engaged upon the work had consulted specialists. Here 
my analogy of the medical profession ends, for I feel confident that the repair specialists would 
not require such fantastic fees for their services as is customary in medical affairs, although 
ureat gain would result from their assistance. 

It is well known that the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has rendered great 
service in the cause which its title proclaims. Its committee holds a weekly meeting, at which 
questions of great diversity are debated. Advice, based aipon continuous and unrivalled experi- 
ence in the treatment of ancient buildings, is freely given and largely acted upon, to the 
historical gain of the structures und to the advantage of the promoters. The publication of the 
Society, entitled ** Notes on the Repairs of Buildings,"’ is now, after ten years’ existence. 
undergoing revision and extension by a sub-committee, and it is hoped that when issued it will 
be a standard work upon this perpetual subject. 

The Couneil of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Art Committee especially 
have devoted many of their labours to the service of preservation. Other societies have been, 
and are, willing to lend their aid in these matters, so that if cannot be said that we architects 
are lacking in bodies or persons who are well fitted to give special advice in works of repair, 

Our difficulties generally lie in prescribing the right methods and materials, but not 
infrequently the correct diagnosis is our trouble. Preliminary examination cannot be too 
thoroughly undertaken. A hasty and limited inspection but imperfectly tells of thé causes at 
work, and it is for this reason that architects themselves should personally view all defects and 
not depend upon the testimony of clerks of works and others. Again, as has ilready been said, 
no two buildings are alike, and all old works must be considered according to their particular 
character and requirement. 

It frequently happens that on seeing a crack in a wall the architect, with that promptness 
associated with men of action, orders the eareful underpinning of that part of the structure. 
whereas a fuller investigation would prove that the trouble arose from a roof thrust, or some 
transmitted wind pressure. ‘Then while the operatives are laboriously carrying out the in. 
structions, and probably creating greater risks to the other parts of the fabric, the promoters 
are busy straining every effort to collect funds from an overtaxed community to pay the 
contractor. 

I have seen recently « church where some twenty years ago some thousands of pounds were 
spent upon structural repairs, which were soundly exeented at the time. The diagnosis, how- 
ever, was then faulty, for the vicar and churchwardens are now faced with precisely the same 
problem as presented itself at the time of the previous repairs, A photograph of the settle. 
ments or cracks taken prior to the renovation in 1898 shows failures identical with those which 
have this year again heen dealt with. This chureh was an interesting example of strains being 
ee to distant parts of the fnbric—a matter always to be remembered in surveyin fan old 

nilding, 

The steep roofs of the thirteenth century invariably left 
walls of that period ; indeed, in the majority of cases the change 
or ¢lerestory part of the wall has probably taken place during the time of the extension. 
Thrusts of roof timbers, which tend to move or erack a wall, can invariably be absorbed by tie. 
rods or by some correction in the framing of the roof. | | 

Architects are frequently guilty of recommending the removal of old 
substituting an iron-girder system of hanging bells. In the majority of ea 


me ‘sign of movement in the 
in the later line of the upper 


oak bell cages and 
ses if is possible to 
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maintain the oak cage which transmits weights and thrusts to parts of church towers expressly 
built to receive them. 

The common practice of building buttresses against old walls to resist these movements 
ia seldom attended with success. It is remarkable to observe the manner in which buttresses 
and other features added to a church have not succeeded in clinging to the old structure, and 
have failed in their functions of support; yet the ancient walls remain standing. 

Too much repair is frequently worse than too little, in that additional evils are spread by 
an excess of new work. Failures in walls, piers, arches, vaults, and the like require to be 
watched, in order to determine if the causes are active. For this purpose “* tell-tales ‘' should 
be placed over the fissures or lines of movement, and should be dated as they are applied. They 
are usually made of cement in a rough way about four inches long by one inch wide, They 
should be kept wet to ensure a slow setting. Cement tell-tales, however, are apt to mislead, 
owing to the tendency of the material to expand and crack.  Plaster-of-Paris is a better 
material for the purpose, as, although it is quick setting, expansion does not take place to the 
same extent. In any case the structure must be thoroughly cleaned of whitewash and 
saturated before the ** tell-tales"’ are applied, and they must be carefully made—that is to 
say, quite true and flat—in order to stand accurate teats. 


BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS. 

With regard to the business arrangements applicable to works of repair, agreements are 
necessary, although contracts in the ordinary acceptation of the term based upon tenders are 
undesirable. It may be possible to estimate the value of a new building, but it is highly 
improbable that the full nature or extent of repairs or alterations of old buildings can reasonably 
be anticipated. In the latter types of work there is so much risk in venturing upon a contract 
sum that waste or hardship may fall upon one or other of the contracting parties. 

Tt is essentially desirable that where possible all reparation works be not subject to limits 
in time or outlay. 1 know of no better system than that all labour, plant, and materials should 
be hired or purchased by a builder or by a representative of the employer. All statements of 
rates of pay and hours of work of the operatives, together with all invoices of materials bought 
or plant hired, should be rendered by the builder to the employer weekly or monthly, as the 
case may be. To these sums should be added the proportion or percentage rate due to the 
builder for his organisation. 

The financial arrangements between the employer and his agent, the architect, are not 
herein involved. 

In eases, however, where the architect, still acting as the agent of the employer, under- 
takes the general advice and superintendence, and, in addition, engages the workmen, buys 
plant and materials, and renders periodical accounts for payment, a special form of agreement 
defining the relative positions and responsibilities of all parties is of the utmost importance. 
Architects should, as far as possible, decline such duties, for not only are the financial risks to 
be avoided, but the comprehensive position of adviser, builder, and supervisor is untenable, and 
tends to eliminate that element of responsibility which is so necessary in these operations of 
building. 

Tn effect, agreements should be clear, yet comprehensive, setting out in simple language 
that the builder agrees to build and the employer binds himself to pay, upon terms and con- 
ditions laid down by the architect. | 

DURATION OF REPAIRS. ) 

It cannot be urged too often that reasonable time is required for the efficient execution of 

repairs. Tt must be admitted that, apart from other influences, the survival of ancient works is 
R 
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in a great measure due to the actual duration of building operations. Apart from records, this 
fact is seen in the development of the styles of churches and honses. 

Repairs must be permanent in their intention. It should be remembered that no sound 
work should be disturbed, although repairs may be anticipated in a few years’ time. Repairs 
to walls cannot be hurried, and must be executed in a wet state, and allowed to set before 
receiving weights, thrusts, or other forces inducing movement. Roof and floor timbers having 
been exposed to the rains must have reasonable time to return to their normal seasoned state 
when the roof coverings are finished. 

Plastering should then be not unduly delayed, but a long setting period allowed. Strong 
draughts should be excluded, as well as heat and other elements inducing rapid setting. 

The use of mortar in frosty weather is attended with risks. Cement is not affected to the 
anine extent as limes, 

SHORING. 

Shoring is required to support walls or roofs subject to movement or collapse, and cannot 
be too carefully or promptly undertaken; much damage is done by the careless handling of 
timbers. Arches and other openings will require centering, which should be designed to 
counteract the thrusts causing failures in the structure. 

A raking or flying shore employed to buttress a building where repairs will occupy a long 
period of time should have solid concrete sills, so that the timbering be not affected by soil 
movement and that greater and more permanent abutment be secured. — 

Needling must be carefully undertaken, and where the old displaced bricks or stones 
cannot be replaced the repair should be carried out with different materials, inorder to record 
the disturbance and the extent of the work. Shoring should be allowed to stand for a long 
period before being eased or struck. 

When effectually shored it is frequently desirable that the walls of a building be gronted 
before underpinning or other works are attempted. 

All shoring which will probably be left in position for a considerable period should be 
limewashed, in order that it be more easily seen and that the timber he preserved, 


GROUTING. 

No greater advance has been made in the repairing processes in recent years than in that of 
grouting. Many a condemned building has been saved and many o weak structure made sound 
by this means, and more particularly when used under pressure. 

_ The injurious effects of vibrations upon ancient buildings, especially those having rubble- 
built walls, due to fast and heavy modern traffic is a matter of grave importance. The Science 
Standing Committee is investigating this question with special regard to belfries. 

It is to that eminent engineer Sir Francis Fox that we owe so much in the recent develop- 
ment of grouting by mechanical pressure. For a detailed account of the history of the grouting 
sa reference should be made to the Paper which he read before the Tustitute in February 

; It frequently happens that a fractured rubble wall, a weak footing, an insecure bri ethas 
failed, and can only be repaired by first consolidating the masonry before foundations or other 
repairs are dealt with. Briefly stated, the method of applying cement grout is as follows -— 
The operation, like underpinning, must be performed in small sections. All loose dry mortar 
and dust is first removed; that which eseapes being raked from the open joints is blown ont 
Groat care must be taken not to dislodge the aggregate of the wall—that is to say, the rubble, 
the bricks or stones, as the case may be. Large stones should be w ain ep. . the rubble, 

The parts of the wall thns cleared pre then well saturated, also under pressure. after the 


——__—=_ 


* Jovewar B.LB.A., 28nd February 1908. = 
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face joints are blocked up. usually by wet clay. This moistening will sluke the inert pro- 
perties of ancient lime, and assist the process of solidification, The grout, mixed according to 
requirements, is then forced by the machine into the wall through a small aperture left for the 
purpose. ‘The clay joints should be watched, in case the grout escapes prematurely ; experience 
will determine when the particular section is fully grouted. 

It ia usual to use a slurry composed of one part of cement to one part of sharp, but not too 
eoarse, sand. Frequently neat cement is injected into the fissures. ‘The effect of this Injection 
is to solidify the wall, leaving if in a state reasonably safe for the underpinning, the cutting 
out of cracks and bonding in strong material, or other operation. 

The clay sealing of the joints is removed after ordinary setting has begun to take place, 
when it will usually be found that the grout has penetrated the wall or structure under treat- 





Gnuixok Bamwor, Cumsrataxp: Grovrmo Machtxe at Wom, 
Sir Francis For, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer, 


ment. It is then desirable to point the more open of the joints of the external face to exclude 
weather. It is not necessary, however, to point internal joints, but to leave them open in order 
to show that the old materials have been grouted. 

Grouting by hand has its limitations, and is dependent upon gravitation. Under 
mechanical pressure the liquid rises to considerable heights and travels surprising distances. 

There are oceasions—usually in thick walls—when, I am of opinion, hydraulic blne has 
lime-mortar would be adequate as a grouting medium. Expansions and, in many stones, an 
unpleasant discoloration are then avoided. 

Lime grout is very desirable where walls have not fractured but have hollow places. 
Lime-mortar built walls have endured o sufficient time for all ordinary purposes. There are 
many limes which harden to a very great degree sufficient for most ordinary purposes. 
Smeaton used Leicestershire limes in the erection of lighthouses. One of the Derbyshire 
limeworks has been working continuously for seven hundred years. 
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Grouting adds materially to the weight of a structure. A ton of cement and sand is soon 
lost in w medieval wall, but its results are wonderful. 

Winchester Cathedral has been saved by this method. Ina recent conversation with the 
Dean, he informed me that “* it is the safest building in Mngland; it is monolithic.’ It ts 
hoped that this will be found to be a sound judgment. 

pir Francis Fox has grouted and saved historie bridges condemned by county authorities; 
he has grouted the walls of « large institution when entire rebuilding threatened the proprie- 
tors, Whose funds were unable to bear so great a strain; he has grouted the eighteenth-century 
walls of « London building upon which a dangerous structure notice had been served by a 
watchful district surveyor, who, after test- 
ing the repaired house, accepted the pro- 
ceas for the more customary one of demoli- 
tion and rebuilding. 

Members of the Institute Council have 
heen privileged to inspect the works in hand 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, where grouting is 
heing employed to the utmost advantage. 
Here the main piers and buttresses of the 
dome are faced in ashlar, but have a core 
of rnbble, sometimes of chalk, but princi- 
pally of small stones. The solidifying of 
these features will prepare the way for any 
further structural operations which become 
necessary ; but it is to be hoped that these 
works will be pressed forward, and that 
risks from delay or insufficient staff will be 


avoided. 
REPAIR OF RULNS. 


In many respects ruins require special 
—— ee 8 treatment in their repair, Much loss of 
_— SiS x. Poall| interest if occasioned by a general scheme 
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Hovars 1 Guat Omtoxn Srucxt, Buoomencny, unramen ey 8 Causing injury to other parts should 

Gaovrina, Sir Francia Fox, M.Inet.C_E., Engineer, bo touched. In effect the repairs usually 

necessary for a building in use should 

have # modified application to those in a ruined state. But there is no wholesale department 
in the bosimess of either, 

Crenerally speaking, the tops of walls, arches, or other features require most attention, in 
order to arrest the penetration of moistures and the consequent disintegration of masonry. 
Asphalte, tar-paving, cement-concrete, or tile-paving are good media: in each case the method 
of laying should be governed by the necessity for throwing off water. In many cases gojl snd 
turf may be relaid upon the paving or covering in order to retain the hand of Nature which 
provides that pleasing compensation for the sense of loss sustained by the rnined state of the 
building. Foundations marking the site of departed works should he specially preserved, 
Ivy and other large growths should be constantly cut back. Tvy will crow completely through 
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a 8-foot stone wall, and appears to receive nourishment from mediwval lime-mortar. The 
chances of the retention of moisture thus afforded renders the removal of these creeping things 
an essential step. 

Similarly attention should be directed to the lower parts of ruins, so that grass or soil 
shall not aceumulate to the detriment of walls, piers, floors, and other parts. 

Roof protection should be provided to any features such as sculpture, carvings, woodwork, 
metalwork, and the like, subject to injury or decay by reason of exposure to weather. 

All loose features should be firmly built in and wedged up in good mortar, whilst all fallen 
stones, moulded or otherwise, should be collected and preserved from risk of theft or damage by 
traffic. — 

SCAFFOLDING. 

It is most important that scaffolding and plant generally be utilised in such a way as to 
cause no injury to buildings by its erection and removal. For this purpose an independent 
scaffold is generally found preferable. This type may be thought to be more expensive than the 
attached kind; but inasmuch as cutting away and reinstating are avoided the relative costs 
cannot be said to vary appreciably. 

It is sometimes found that putlog holes remain in ancient walls, in whieh case an ordinary 
single scaffold may be used. No new holes should be permitted to be eut. Thirteenth-century 
flint rubble walls sometimes retain putlog holes, and they are formed in stone- or chalk-dressed 
openings. ‘These are found in stages at intervals similar to those used at the present day. 
In most cases the intervals of the stages should be adapted to the requirements of the actual 
work. Old putlog holes or resting places or ledges should have snitable protection by straw or 
sack packings. 

Various types of modern wood and iron seaffolding are serviceable in the repair of old 
buildings, but the common is to be preferred to the patent variety. Cradles suspended from 
high positions are useful and economical in particular cases; but where the repairs involve 
repeated hoisting and lowering of the plant the cost becomes heavier than ordinary scaffolding. 
All scaffolds, however, should have means by which architects of all ages and dimensions can 
easily ascend to and descend from the works in progress. 

PULLING DOWN. 

Although the subject before us is preservation, there are occasions when demolition is to 
befaced, No etfort should be spared in the careful handling and protection of material intended 
sither for re-use or removal. Although the occasion is rare when a rebuilding with old materials 
is entirely satisfactory, it is essential to mark or number the stones, timbers, and other parts, 
and to provide due protection. 

When the Tattershal! Castle fireplaces were taken out an insufficient scaffold was erected, 
and these priceless carved stones were dropped upon the ground below, causing several of them 
to he fractured. Some of the long stones bonding into the walls were cut off, and other mutila- 
tions were perpetrated. It is a matter of national congratulation that these mantelpieces have 
beer carefully replaced by Lord Curzon in their original position, and, thanks to the personal 
supervision given by Mr. Weir, they look little the worse for their adventures. 

Pulling down should be deferred until the last available moment in cases of necessary 
alteration or enlargement, in order that hope of retaining the old work be not abandoned until 
ull alternatives have failed. 

To illustrate this point I would refer to a Norfolk example [see illustration page 109]. The 
controversy ut Overstrand will be fresh in the minds of many. Here a ruined and roofless 
mediwval church occupied a spacious churchyard containing also a Victorian structure in regular 
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use for worship. The latter, appearing to become inadequate to the needs of the parish, 
required enlargement; but, after an acute public discussion, was abandoned in favour of an 
extensive enlargement and reinstatement of the ancient ruined fabric. A new north aisle was 
to form part of the ultimate extended church, but was to be deferred until fands were forthcom- 
ing for its erection. Vestries, however, and a heating chamber are now built, whilst the 
reinstatement of the ruin is proceeding. But the sound north wall, containing the stonework 
of two windows, has been pulled down to make room for a new arcade, which 1s to be filled in, 
pending the influx of money to pay for a north aisle to be built hereafter. 

There are two serious comments to be made. First, the initial extent of the renovated 
church has substantially the same seating capacity as the existing modern building; so that 
no immediate cause existed for such a restoration; secondly, it was an outrageous proceeding 
to demolish an old building in preparation for work for which the necessary funds may never 
acerue and which the general conduct of this matter may have caused to be delayed indefinitely. 

At the completion of all repairing works there is an accumulation of minor objects of 
interest, such as tiles, carvings, pottery, glass, implements, &c. These should be labelled and 
stored in the building for inspection. On no aceount should such things be removed. For 
several recent months in the Architectural Association Journal a paragraph or advertisement 
appeared inguiring for old encaustic tiles. Nothing could be more deplorable than the sale 
or traffic in these materials, which have great value upon their original site, and nothing is more 
disheartening than to find inadvertent encouragement being given to this practice. 


UNDERPINNING. 

There is, I think, too great an inclination amongst architects and constructors generally 
to underpin old buildings, especially those of medieval date. Rubble walls indicate the action 
of roof thrusts or undue movements very readily upon the inner and outer surfaces. It is then 
that underpinning is hastily resorted to, and it frequently happens that the operation is proved 
to be unnecessary. It involves, moreover, risk of disturbance to other parts which are sound. 
Underpinning is more effectual when undertaken generally rather than partially. 

It is remarkable how little apparent consideration was given to foundations of old churches 
und houses. ‘There is no order or practice in the ancient method of transmitting building 
weights to the soil. Generally speaking, the footings are quite shallow, and beyond containing 
large material are usually without definition in the spreadings when such exist. Yet it must be 
admitted by their simplicity that foundations were well understood by the early builders. 

Foundation failures are invariably due to such causes as the digging of graves, heating- 
chambers, cellars, to defective drains, and to alterations and other subsequent disturbances, 

As an example of the knowledge of medieval builders in the matter of clay soils the follow- 
ing is of interest. At Chattisham, near Ipswich, the land is entirely a stificlay. As frequently 
happens in church towers, the weakest angle is that containing the turret staircase, and in this 
instance it had, together with a rubble and stone buttress, settled considerably, from causes 
traceable to a defective drain. The remainder of the tower walls was in fair condition. On 
examination, it was seen that in building the tower a large pit had been dug 1 foot 6 inches 
beyond the area of the structure. Into this hole, the clay sides of which were clearly disclosed, 
had been thrown coarse river gravel, and directly upon this the rubble walls of the tower were 
built. There is an almost entire absence of footings, and the bases of the walls are unduly near 
the surface of the ground; yet the tower generally has stood its 600 years remarkably well. 
Underpinning was not required, but a consolidation of the gravel bed became necessary before 
rebuilding the disintegrated staircase turret and buttress. : | 

All underpinning must be carried out in short lengths, and the new material be wedged 
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or pinned up to the old. A damp-course should be inserted when possible, Horizontal damp- 
courses should project beyond both faces of a wall. Xo underpinning should be begun until 
the soil is free from possible influence by drainage. Cement is the best matrix for mortar used 
under these conditions : it should be of a quality capable of passing a standard test. 


DRAINAGE, 

Defective drains are a perpetual source of danger to buildings, These faults are not 
detected until dampness or some failure in walls is observed. Similar injury is occasioned by 
faulty eaves gutters and downpipes. 

Concentrated water soaks info and loosens foundations or penetrates walls, to the destrue- 
tion of woodwork und decoration; the soaking-in is intermittent rather than persistent, and 
therein lies much of the trouble, 

In the matter of churches surface channels are in all cases to be preferred to hidden 
drains, and should at all times be kept clear. In cases where eaves exist it is often desirable 
that no gutters or downpipes be provided, for the water can then fall upon a paved walk provided 
with a suitable channel, and the whole laid to proper falls. Water coming off a valley or a tower 
may have a shoot to throw it clear of the structure on to a wider paving at the foot of the walls. 
Provision should be made for receiving the splash by the erection of a stone or tiled plinth, or 
by pointing the lower courses of the wall in cement. This plinth is useful in covering the joint 
between the pavings and the walls; it is often found that the former moves away from the fabric. 
The omission of eaves gutters greatly enhances the interest of a building. | 

Surface channels should be laid below the level of the adjoining floor-line. Retaining walls 
may be found necessary when the ground-level is above floor-line. When underground drains 
become necessary it is imperative that they be laid some distance from the walls, and in church- 
yards should follow the lines of paths in order to avoid disturbance from burials. 

Drains of churches usually take care of themselves: those of dwellings have statutory 
supervision, and are too well understood to require reference on this occasion. 

When eaves gutters and downpipes are indispensable in important buildings they are best 
made in cast lead, and although the initial cost is very much greater the constant painting of 
the cast-iron varieties lessens the apparent gulf between the cost of the two materials. 

Iron pipes should always be of circular section: square pipes should only be used when 
fixed well clear of the walls to enable the periodical paintings to take place. Expansions due to 
temperature cause less havoc under these conditions, 


RUBBLE WALLS. 

It may be said that more than half the ancient buildings in this country posseas what may 
be termed rubble walls, and are therefore the most general of the repairs with which an architect 
has to deal, Stone and brick in certain districts were not procurable in sufficient quantities to 
produce the desired masses. Rubble was invariably employed to supply the deficiency. A rigid 
discipline in the use of materials in medimval times is evident from the variety in size and 
description of materials seen in every work, and this has added much to the charm of early 
building. There was no wastage. All sound stuff, however small, was used, and it was not 
only good but efficiently built. That is a lesson we very much require to apply to our own work. 
We are too apt to discard small available material. 

In rubble-faced walls all small materials, such as flints, pebbles, fragments of stone, bricks, 
and tiles, were mixed with lime-mortar. The whole was worked up and laid in a concrete manner 
in conjunction with stone or brick quoins set in the internal and external angles. The rubble 
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could only have been laid against boards or other centering in the same way as we build concrete. 
Instances are met with where the marks of the joints in the boarding show upon the mortar faces. 

lt will readily be understood that the 
nse of angle stones was twofold; first, to 
facilitate the accurate building of the 
rubble, and then to afford greater perman- 
ence to the exposed angles from the effects 
of wind, rain, and frost. 

The excellent condition of the rubble 
walls of the Romans is a remarkable testi- 
mony to their constructive knowledge. 
Local materials were always used and 
understood by them. The tile bands which 
are sometimes bonded throngh the full 
thickness, and often built to a partial extent 
into rubble walls, are not only pleasing in 
effect, but became, in my opinion, absolute 
necessities in good concrete building. 
London Wall was so built. Early medieval 
workers in the Eastern Counties made use 
of these tile bonding courses ; but, generally 
speaking, rubble walls are devoid of ties of 
any kind. No rubble walls have survived 
so well as those with the tile hands. 

Rubble walls are sometimes misunder- 
stood by those who repair them. It is the 
invariable custom to point the spaces be- 
tween the aggregate materials after the 
matrix mortar has to an extent been re- 
moved by weather. The pointing is, more- 
over, usually performed by the aid of a 
metal trowel, 

In almost all cases no pointing is re- 
| quired. The faces exposed to the rainy 

l quarters are those mostly found to have 
these mortar interstices washed out: but it 
is only in the dire extremity of the solid 
materials having become loose that any 
repair is mecessary, and, indeed, can he 
eficiontly performed. Then it will he 
necessary to cut out convenient patches, 
prepare the wall, and build in the old 
material in a concrete manner with cen- 

7 : tering. Bonders should at the came time he 
| ai inserted. In all cases flints used in repairs 





M, — to facings should be “‘ dug"' and not used 
“7 BUSSLE REPAIRS. from surface collections, 
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MASONRY. 

The decay of masonry presents many difficulties in preserving or protecting ancient build- 
ings. Stonework can be patched either with new stone or other materials; it ean be entirely 
rebuilt, and it may be coated with preservative solutions. 

The failure of the ashlar or other facing, moulded and earved work is due to atmospheric 
causes, and the action of the destructive agent will alwa ys vary according to locality or season. 
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In this matter, therefore, no general rule can be applied to the treatment of stone buildings. 
There is to be observed, however, the governing principle of clearly expressing the repairs or 
replacements in all works of preservation, 

No more instructive instance can be quoted than the sad decay of the stonework of the city 
of Oxford. Here the failure of the local material is a matter of deep regret and a subject for 
serious consideration. I think it is generally admitted that the mediwyal builders used sound 
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material obtained from the neighbouring quarries, but the architects of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries employed inferior Headington stone, the facing of which 
fared 50 disistrously in the last century. The flaking and crumbling of this ashlar work is 
familiar to most of us, and my purpose is to draw attention to some of the methods employed in 
dealing with the defective work. 

The facing of the St. Auld’s front of Christ Church has perished considerably, and gene- 
rally throughout the facade. An entire refacing has been earried out by Mr. Carde, 
giving to the buildings a 
newness which, although 
a drastic expediency, was 
perhaps unavoidable in 
the cireumstances. 

At Magdalen College 
Tower Mr. Warren had a 
more structural problem 
to face. In many respects 
the work of repair was 
attended with some 
anxiety, and great care 
was taken to effectually 
arrest further decay. 

This work, in effect, 
consisted of piecing or 
patching the old structure 
with new stones, and in 
many respects the method 
was éasy of adoption. 

At St. John’s Col- 
lege, however, an entirely 
distinct process has been 
applied by Mr. Harry 
Redfern. Again the 
Headington stone had 
seriously failed on the 
garden front, not alone 
confined to ashlar, but to 
mouldings, mullions, and 
other important parts. 
No new stone has been inserted to replace old material, All loose and badly decayed work was 
removed to receive roofing tiles and hydraulic lime-mortar built to the approximate form of the 
mouldings or features repaired, Ashlaring and copings were similarly treated, and when the 
work proceeded the new materials were rendered with the lime-mortar. This method has 
many advantages, in that it ensures a sound structural combination between new and old 
work by the facilities for pinning up. The repair, moreover, although sympathetic in tone, 
is readily expressed so that in generations to come he who runs may read which is the work of 
Inigo Jones and which the work of a Fellow of this Institute in the twentieth century. 

The preservation of stone by the application of solutions has much to recommend it. 
except the quality of durability. Many media are commercialised to such an extent as to 





Astoxpumy, Henta. Repaired by Mecors. Forsyth and Maula, 
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arouse our caution, but no test other than that of time upon a building should receive our 


consideration, 


It is known that those liquid remedies claiming silica as their basis are liable to set up 
worse diseases. The first application penetrates toa certain depth and hardens; the subsequent 
applications are expected to, but probably do not, increase in penetration, but rather seal up 
whatever pores were left by the first coat. ‘he mortar joints are also treated in order that 
moisture shall not enter the wall and get behind the sealed face of the stonework. The aérating 
properties of the wall are arrested. Any dampness, therefore, lying m the wall or entering 
from other sources is liable to be the cause of expansion in cases of frost, and either the inner 


or outer faces are injured thereby. 


The process of limewashing appears to avoid such risks. At Westminster Abbey a great 


workin limewashing is being earried out by Professor Lethaby. The principal original material 
is Reigate firestone. Upon most of the exterior this has been in former times largely replaced 





West Stow Hath, Surrote. Repaired by Mr. W. Weir. 
by other varieties of stone by the ** replacing “’ school of architects. The only remaining 
original material having external exposure is fast decaying in the atmosphere of London, but 
the destruction is being arrested by the application of limewash. ©The operation consists of 
the slaking with boiling water of Barrow hydraulic lime fo produce a comparatively fine solution 
or paste, and of the application, by means of a brush, of two or more coats. according to the state 
of decay. To avoid glaring results, some colour is utilised to assimilate the tone of the applied 
material to its environment. 

The process has been going on in the vaulting of the cloisters for some years. and is 
found to be a suecessful “‘ healer ** of the diseased stone where applications of other reputed 
preservatives have failed. In appearance, too, the effect is good, as after the lapse of time the 
lime appears to have entered into structural combination with the stone, and mouldings, joints 
und other details beeame sharper and well defined. It is satisfactory to think that the spirit 
of the beantiful early work in these cloisters is retained hy so simple a process. ‘The idea is 
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not new, for it will have come within everyones observation that a whitewashed stone wall is 
often preserved when the untreated surfaces of the same wall have perished. It is in the nature 
af a revival. ‘This limewash is gentle in its action. 

The application of baryta water has been extensively and successfully attempted. A 
grey tone is produced upon decayed stonework after it is prepared for treatment. The process 
is laborious. In making use of the foregoing means of repair a few practical observations may 
not be out of place. 

It is claimed by many that stone should be quarried and used fresh, so that the “‘ sap"" is 
allowed to evaporate when the material is set. A harder external face is thus formed than if the 





St. Joux's Conneon, Oxromp; Ganpex Faowr raom THe East. 
From Mr, Aymer Vallance’s (id Colleges af Oxford ( Datsford). 


stone is free from sap when dressed. Mortar will be enabled to set less rapidly, while the body 
of the wall will have less tendeney to set independently or separate itself from the facing. 
Others attribute decay in stone to quarry sap, This is a subject for investigation. re 
Allinserted stones should be pinned up in tile or alate, and care taken that the surrounding 
wall, as well as the new material, be well saturated. Medieval builders were great users of 
tiles for this purpose. ‘Tiles should, of course, be hand-made and of a roofing variety aha rule 
The pointing of mortar joints should differ from the original work. Materials must be carefully 
selected, in order that the repaira be permanent. Stone is especially important. The recent 
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repair of a Victorian stone restoration to one of the few medieval buildings in London 
emphasises this matter. 

Lias lime-mortar is preferable as a general rule to cement-mortar, by reason of its slow- 
setting nature, and its avoidance of discolorations, expansions, and other causes of injury. 

Brick walls, in the structural sense, do not call for any great difference in treatment; 
the bonding in of sound materials, the insertion of footings and damp-courses and kindred 
requirements are similar in process to rubble or stone walls. 

New facing bricks of sympathetic yet of ascertained durability are necessary for the replace- 
ment of missing old materials where such renewal is essential to the protection of the building, 
Old weathered materials falsely record the story of the workmanship, which is the actual story 
we wish fo preserve. ; 

Reofing tiles are of great use in the piecing and repair of brick walls, and cannot be too 
frequently used. Slates are legitimate substitutes where hand-made tiles are difficult to 
obtain in pinning up or wedging new work to old. Firebrick should with rare exceptions be 
used in old buildings. 

Remforeed conerete is best for lintels built into old walls; these may be inserted or cast 
in position, according to circumstances. It is a material, however, which requires careful 
applieahion. ‘The large proportion of steel used in reinforced concrete buildings to-day leads 
one to believe that trouble will arise in time from the action of the steel, due to climatic changes, 
and that the unequal expansions and contractions due to heat and moisture will induce failures 
in years to come. Old buildings in use have stroctural histories of 800 years: ferro-conerete 
18 in its infaney. 

Steam and other mechanical cleaning processes of external brick and stonework are to be 
undertaken with caution; there is a risk of opening the pores of the material to admit frosh 
causes of trouble. 


POINTING, 

Pointing is the only repair which is common to all buildings, and will vary in its materials 
and manner according to circumstances. When applied to historic buildings care should be 
taken that some distinction, however slight, should be made between the finish of new and old 
joints. What is of greatest importance is the determining of what shall be pointed and what 
left untouched ; but I think as a general rule this question should be governed by the extent to 
which open joints are liable to cause injury to walls by the admission of weather, A slightly 
recessed joint should never be touched ; a deeply sunk joint must be pointed. 

Great care is required in preparing open jomts for the new mortar. As a rule a joint which 
cannot be prepared by raking should never be pointed. No joint should ever be eut out or 
hacked out unless for some special purpose, such as grouting. After removal of loose particles 
the old work must be saturated in order that the moisture of the new mortar be not absorbed 
by the dry wall, thereby reducing the setting of the new mortar. This wetting will also energise 
the inert qualities of old lime-mortar and assist to a moderate extent a structural combination in 
the two mortars. 

In the majority of buildings with which we in this country are concerned cement pointing 
i8 detrimental both to their preservation and to their appearance. Cement is a powerful 
ingredient, and is liable on setting to expand and loosen wall facing. Frequently it is seen 
that cement pointing has remained intact when the brick or stone facing has perished: the 
ledges thus formed retain the moisture in the wall and prevent rain running off as in the case 
of an evenly-worn wall, such as a lime-mortar permits, and decay is accelerated. With the 
many limes in nse a good selection can be made for the mixing of sound mortar. Blue ling 
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limes are, perhaps, the most durable in vertical work. The same material, stiffened by a 
limited admixture of Portland cement, should also be used for horizontal work, such as the tops 
of walls. Sand cannot be too sharp and coarse. When fully laid in a prepared joint the 
mortar should be pressed in by a wood tool, or by the thumb or fingers. The joint should never 
be finished with a trowel unless it be cut off flush with the facing ; generally speaking, however, 
a slightly depressed joint is preferable for weathering reasons and for expressing the interest of 
the walling materials. 
ROOF COVERINGS. 
Tiles.—The repair of old tile roofs is a matter deserving our caution. Into the numerous 
methods of laying tiles throughout the country it is not within the intention of these notes 
to inquire. What is of paramount importance, however, is the quality, and in this respect I 
, would urge the sole use of hand-made sand-faced tiles, to the exclusion of machine-made 
or pressed materials. This is necessary for durability, apart from the mean thickness and hard 
lines of the mechanically produced materials. Reference to this subject is, 1 feel, desirable in 
the interests of clients and architects, judging by the many recent failures brought to my 
notice, A sub-committee of the Science Standing Committee is engaged in investigating 
failures in roofing tiles, and it is to be hoped that an early publication of its findings will be made. 

Old roofs appear to gain in scale and interest when the repairs are visible. It is not 
always possible to secure old, weathered tiles for repairing ancient roofs. Hough, well-burnt 
materials should, however, be used, and the tiles should possess considerable ‘‘ camber," not 
only in their length, but in the width. They should also have generous substance. 

The cambering of tiles is, perhaps, the most important quality in their manufacture. 
Capillary attraction is thereby reduced, and the air spaces thus formed are valuable for assist- 
ing evaporation of moisture and in preserving the tiles. This is important, for m my observa- 
tions of the many failures of machine-made tiles it is invariably the roofs nearest the ground 
or in damp places which fail most. ‘To exclude draught and driving snow from tiled roofs 
it was the ancient custom to lay the tiles in hay or straw. In Norfolk the spaces between 
the laths were filled with reeds. In each case, however, the packing material was kept away 
from contact with the ordinary rains, and was confined to the heads of the tiles. Evaporation 
was but slightly arrested, In all cases counter-battening is essential to the successful use of 
tiles. These under-battens, if laid diagonally, will brace the roofs against wind-pressure im 
wonderful way and provide a convenient means for fixing laths when plastering between the 
rafters is desired. The bedding of tiles is to be avoided, as, amongst other nsks, the tails are 
liable to be broken in frosta. Torching is good when nsed to a limited extent. 

The rounded valleys of old roofs are delightful features to the eye. But it is remarkable 
to what extent they have been, and indeed are always being, repaired. Bedding was the 
principal method of fixing. I venture to think that most of these old examples were unwork- 
manlike, for the simple reason that in endeavouring to maintain the uniformity of the horizontal 
courses the tiles in the centre of the valley lost their *' lap '"—that ts to say, these particular 
tiles were not made long enough in order to provide adequate lap to meet the flatter slope which 
the valley naturally assumes. 

A very good way of producing rounded valleys, although at the expense of maintaining the 
horizontal courses, is to fir out to a width of 15 inches and to hang “* tile-and-n-halfs "’ up the 
centre of the valley. The ordinary courses follow from these middle tiles, and the extra lap in 
the valley is thus provided for. 

_ The repair of houses sometimes extends to tile-hanging or weather tiling. One small 
point is worthy of notice. Cutting is unavoidable at the intersection of the vertical tiling with 
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the roof line, yet if the horizontal line be maintained it happens that a few end tiles will lose 
their nail holes in the process of cutting. ‘This may be avoided by turning up the lines of the 
last tiles at the end of each course ; extra cutting is involved, but provision for adequate fixing is 
made, 

Lead Roojs.—lt is perhaps unnecessary to remind architects that cast lead sheets are 
preferable to the milled quality. Re-casting old lead should be done on the site of the building 
under repair. Flats should receive a fair slope of at least 1 inch in 25 or 20. Boarding must 
be run parallel with the fall. Welts chould, if possible, be used on church roofs. Wood rolls 
when used should have grooves or throats to arrest capillary attraction. Drips should have 
similar provision. 

Asphalte.—Few materials require more careful selection than asphalte. It is extremely 
difficult for architects to tell good from bad. It is, however, essential that the bitumen should 
be thoroughly distilled before mixing with mastic asphalte, and be devoid of fibre. This 
material, never found in ancient works in this country, is of great use when other materials 
cannot so readily be used to effect structural repairs. It has many qualities which render it 
attractive In exposures to moisture, heat, and cold. It is especially valuable in covering old 
copings and cornices, rendering their preservation comparatively easy, without disturbing the 
old work. In all cages it should, however, be kept from view, as its uniform character does not 
please the eye in any sense. , 

Limestone- and tar-paving is another useful and efficient means of protecting the tops of 
walle, vaulting, or foundations of ruins. Turf and other growths should, however, be relaid 
upon it. 

PLASTERING. 

In no department of our work is greater care required than in the manipulation and 
application of plaster. In old buildings greater caution still is necessary in order to secure 
adhesion of new material to old surfaces. Material is all important. 

Tt is not necessary to remind those concerned with old places of the presence of paintings 
and other decorative works below old whitewashed faces; the preservation of these colourings is 
a matter apart from ordinary structural repair, and should only be undertaken by those much 
accustomed to the work. 

Repairs to plain plastered surfaces should extend to the actual defective area: the tempta- 
tion to replaster a whole wall for smartness and uniformity should be avoided as far as possible. 

Limes must be. reliable and of known condition. Sand cannot be too coarse or clean. 
Hair should be obtained from tanneries where the old-fashioned process of detaching by the 
immersion in lime is still in force. Most hair now in use is removed from hides by means of 
chemicals, and is, in consequence, brittle. Leather suffers by the same process, 

Plastering can be applied in one coat. No more than two, however, are necessary, and 
it should always be spread and worked up with wood floats. Smoothness of finish, which is 
always out of scale as well as sympathy, is thus avoided in wall treatments. It is useless in 
external work. The ornamental and geometrical patterns seen in the Eastern Counties 
domestic work were necessary to the weathering properties of the plaster. 

Rough plaster will dry ont better than smooth; it also causes condensation to a much 
less degree than fine finishes, and distemper will bite at once and not seale off. Slow setting, 
however, is always necessary, and involves much preliminary and subsequent moistening of 
old and new work. 

Metal lathing should not be used. Decorative plasterwork requires very skilful handling 
for its protection. | 
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FLOOES. 

The greatest wear and tear upon a building is perhaps to be found in the floors. Renewals 
should, as far as possible, be made with materials kindred to the old. Where modern flooring 
is indispensable it should take the form most harmonious to the position in which it is laid. 
Uneven floors or pavements shonld not quickly be condemned; they can be made fit for use by 
ordinary repairs. 

All paving laid upon concrete should have a heavy layer of dry rubbish or hard core imme- 

diately upon the soil ; this bed should be rammed and of an absorbent nature. For this purpose 
broken brick is best, and condensation is greatly reduced, A layer of agricultural drain-pipes 
is an efficient, though costly, process. All new pavings, whether tile or stone, should, for 
ppearance, have large joints. 
t is not necessary again to mention that medieval encaustiec tiles should be jealously 
guarded and retained in their original position. Any dampness showing in the floors may 
involve the relaying of the tiles upon concrete; in this case the old materials should be bedded 
in lime-concrete, 








In thanking you for your patient listening. | would summarise my remarks by stating that 
I have endeavoured to draw attention to matters of urgency concerning our ancient buildings 
involving the loss of interest which may arise from wholesale departmental repair, from in- 
sufficient and inexperienced supervision, from neglect to consider each work apart from all 
others, and from that lack of importance which we ourselves are sometimes inclined to attribute 
to this branch of our studies. 


DESCUSSION. 


Mr. Gronce Hupearp, F.5.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Me. LIONEL EARLE, C.B., C.M.G., Secretary 
of HM. Office of Works: I have been asked to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Forsyth for his 
interesting and able Paper. [only wish that some- 
body more competent had been invited to per- 
form this pleasant task, as, being but a layman in 
all matters ap ining to building and architec- 
ture, | feel rather in the position of a non-scientific 
man being called upon to discugs the latest phases 
of cancer research with an assembly of eminent 
doctors. But I know you will be lement with my 
shortcomings and excuse my presumption on the 
grounds of the deep-seated interest that I take in 
all questions affecting ancient monuments. The 
only claim that [ can make to take any part in 
o-day's proceedings is due to the fact of my being 
fae deers Head of a Government Department 
dealing with large and varied questions of architec- 
tecture and building, and more eggs ch of that 
very important branch which deals with our 
national ancient monuments. On this point I may 
pecheee be allowed to say a few words arising out of 
Mr. Forsyth’s Paper. He has referred in terms of 
generous praise to the good work done by this par- 
ticular branch, praise which, in my opimton—and | 
speak with a fresh and unbiassed mind, as I have 
only been a little over a year in my present Depart- 
ment—is fully deserved. I have no hesitation in 





saying that, thanks to the knowledge, training, and 
taste of our Chief Inspector, Mr. Peers, and to the 
remarkable skill, amounting, in my opinion, almost 
to genius, of Mr. Frank Baimes, the architect in 
a of this branch, it is, in its own lines, one of 
the best administered that I have ever come 
across in a somewhat varied career in the public 
service. ape of this 1 may mention with pride, 
but in confidence, that I have notreceived one single 
pacer against the way our Ancient Monuments 
Branch has carried out any of its repair work dur- 
ing the whole time I have been at the Office of 
Works. This is the more remarkable, I think, be- 
cause, firstly, as we all know, a Government 
always fair game to attack; and,secondly, because 
the eritics often hold very strong, but somewhat 
divergent, views on all questions involving taste as 
well as construction. Mr. Forsyth has hinted that 
some of the buildings, owing to certain defects in 
the Government system, have been repaired too 
much. I should like to tell you that, although his 
criticisms may be just, they are not just either as 
regards the cause, or in putting -the blame on 
deficiencies in the Ancient Monuments Branch. 
Certain buildings like Holyrood, Glasgow Cathedral, 
Chelken Hospital, Somerset House, Edinburgh 
Castle, have not been under their care. 7 have 
already transferred some of these buildings to Mr. 
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Peers’ watchful eye, and I am taking steps to 
transfer all such buildings which can be properly 
classed as ancient monuments, whether in occupa- 
tion by the military or Government officials, to 
Mr. Peers’ and Mr. Baines’ fostering care. It is 
not the system which is at fault, but the methods of 
ealing with these buildings, What I mean is, that 
naturally among a large number of architects there 
are many who have not had the opportunity of an 
actual technical expert training, such as Mr, Peers 
has had. But now, as I say, these buildings which 
can in any way be classed as ancient monumenta 
are going to be transferred to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Branch. Although in daily use as a 
Government Department, as Somerset House, 
work will not be done upon them without havin 
the hall mark of the Ancient Monuments Branc 
placed upon them. In this way we shall obviate 
the criticism which, though perfectly Just, Mr. 
Forsyth has called attention to in his remarks. 
I am bound to say that Mr. Peers has, on several 
occasions, brought to the notice of the Board 
restoration which in his opinion is in excess of 
what should be done, and this, in every instance, 
has been immediately rectified as far as possible. 
I may mention that at the present moment in 
France I am informed there is a considerable 
movement among archmological experts to protest 
against the over-restoration which has been carried 
out by the Ministry of Fine Arta ; and I am bound 
to say, having travelled largely in France, that I 
think their great fault in the past has been over- 
restoration. All our efforta are in the contrary 
direction over here. At this stage I would also like 
to say that if there are any members of this Insti- 
tute—which has so often tendered its hospitality to 
myself—who would like to inspect, or learn, or 
make inquiry at any stage of work os to what is 
being done to ancient monuments under our 
charge, I shall be only too happy to give them 
mission to visit and mapect them at any stage 
efore or during repair work if they make ap- 
lication through your Council. All we wish to 
lo is to have our efforts as much before the 
public eye as possible, so that we may get 
gentline criticiam if we sometimes go astray, A 
great step has been made by the Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Act passed 
last Session, which gives the Commissioners of 
Works certain much-needed powers to prevent 
acta of vandalism. We have given earnest 
thought to the constitution of the Advisory Bourds 
for England, Scotland, and Wales, and these are 
now practically complete. I believe that when the 
names of the eminent mon of all shades who have 
patriotically agreed to serve are published, as they 
will be at no distant date, these Boards will com- 
mand universal confidence and respect; and no 
nomination and acceptance has given me more 
personal pleasure than has that of your distin- 
guished President. I have at my office three docu- 


of such far-reaching 
relation to the preservation of ancient monuments, 
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ments in my Department, which will ultimately be 
published, and which I think may be of interest to 
some of you. I shall be willing to show them to 
anyone anxious for mformation. The first is a 
Report on the use of limes and sanda for pointing. 
We get enormous experience from the number of 
buildings we have to deal with, The second is 
general instructions which have been issued to fore- 
men in charge of works of preservation. These will 
interest Mr, Forsyth, though perhaps he has already 
seen them, It shows the care with which mack 
individual instruction is gone into before any fore- 
man starts the work, The third is a Report upon 
the result of rough tests undertaken with various 
stone preservatives. The question of the treat- 
ment of decaying stone, due to the presence of 
sulphuric acid in the air, has given us, and still 
gives us, much anxiety, We have made numerous 
experiments, particularly in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, with baryta water and other in- 
gredients, but, alaa! up to the present, with no 
satisfactory results. The decay of stone is a matter 
ing importance, particularly in 


that 1 have persuaded the Treasury to give me a 
rrant of money for one, two, or three years, to 
institute a acientific inquiry, and I hope to obtain 
the eminent services of Professor Laurie, of the 
Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, to this end. I 
have also moved the Foreign Office to inquire 
officially of the Governments of France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, and America as to whether any 
scientist in those countries has ever evolved any 
treatment to combat this all-serious evil. I will 
conclude by moving that a warm expression of 
thanks be voted to Mr. Forsyth for his interesting 
Paper on this fascinating subject, 

k. THACKERAY TURNER, FS.A. [F.]: It 
is difficult to say anything beyond thorough and 
strong praise of Mr. Forsvth’s Paper. It is a 
difficult Paper to write, because of the extent. of 
the subject, and itis difficult for me to speak upon. 
I think this most useful Paper ought to lead the 
way to o further study and consideration of the 
subject. Now that itis in the hands of a Govern- 
ment Department, we shall be treating it in a 
more serious and wider sense than in the past. 
To my mind, it has been perfectly shocking that 
any of our works of art, in the shape of ancient 
buildings, should have been at the mercy and 
opinion of any one person, whose whim was un- 
controlled, except, perhaps, by a vicar and church- 
wardens, | am certain no building can be dealt 
with properly if it rests on the judgment of one 
man, Though 1 have formed my own opinion as 
to how a building should be treated, I have never 
for a moment thought of acting on that opinion 
without consulting many others to hear what they 
thought of my pomt of view. IT think one of the 
strangest outcomes of my work as Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build. 


T 
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ings, has been that whereas for twenty-eight or 
tlurty years I, with the aid of my Committee, have 
been striving to get buildings properly. repaired, 
we have been affecting for good modern architee- 
ture. I am sure that the method of properly 
repairing ancient buildings ia one of the most in- 
structive studies that men can enter upon to teach 
them modern building. Lam perfectly certain—and 
I speak as a brother architect—that for a man to 
start practice straight away when he has attended 
the cla which are advocated nowadays, and 
gone into an architect's office, is a great mis- 
Petite: He labours at a disadvantage, because 
every builder can bowl him out over and over 
again upon practical questions ; pens the 
very workman will know thirigs which he does not. 
Because really an architect needs to know every 
trade which is employed in building; that is 
almost impossible forany man to know, and yet it 
is what is expected of an architect. So I would 
say that a young architect who has the chance of 
working at the repair of ancient buildings will he 


having the best training possible, not only in that. 


particular work, but as fitting him better to carry 
cut modern buildings. Since I have had more 
leisure and been able to live in the country, I, as 
an architect, have found it impossible to refrain 
from building. I did not wish to employ a builder, 
because the work would be done too quickly. So 
I got a man to come, and he worked under my 
direction; and I assure you that while one is 
living on the fob one thinks of and sees things that 
one would not otherwise, And in times to come | 
think the architect will practise rather differently 
from what he has been used to in the past, As 
regards our present subject, why does my Society 
object to “ Restoration "—i.e. the reproduction 
of ancient features 1 Whyshould it not be done ? 
I discussed thia question with a lady, but for a 
long time without making any impression on her. 
Then I said,“ Suppose you went into Bond Street 
and bought a Paris hat, and the salesman sent 
ie home a copy of it, would you be satisfied 7” 
She said, ‘IT should at once know that it was not 
the original, and I see what you mean.” JI told 
her that a work of art is a work of creation ; you 
cannot have art without creation. But is a copy 
acreation’ No, From having seen hundreds of 
restored churches, I aay the more they are restored, 
the more sickeningthey are. To my mind, there is 
no interest in a tracenied window which is a copy ; 
it ia deadly dull, and even offensive, If you admit 
that, you have got to face the matter of what must 
be done. In spite of the view of my friend Mr. 
Peers, I say it is of no use to replace ancient 
work by new work and imagine it isright, I know 
Tam shghtly misrepresenting him, but it comes to 
iretty much the same thing. I wish Mr. Forsyth 

ad shown ws a slide of St. John’s garden 
front, Oxford, as repaired. You know the stone 
goes badly in Oxford. Some stones decay very 


slight *, others go a long way back. Mr. Peers 
said the right course was to put in new stone in 
place of decayed stone. If St, John’s front struck 
any note in you as it originally was, I a you to 
feel your senses stirred in like manner by the build- 
ing if all the decayed stone had been replaced by 
new stone. If you are content toliave an entirely 
new stone front there, well and good, if it autisfies 
you. But Ido not think the world at large will be 
satisfied. If you find the stone has decayed for 
three or four inches, and you cut the rest of the 
stone out, you are injuring the wall unnecessarily, 
because within half aainch of where it is decayed 
you have sound stone. And why remove the 
sound stone? By cutting the decayed face back 
and building up with layers of tile, you are doi 

the least amount of destruction to the old wall, 
the least falsification, and the result is more 
harmonious; certainly you have better preserved 
the spirit of the building. Another point is, that 
if you are using tiles in this manner you have so 
many opportunities of wedging up open joints and 
beds and fissures in stone, and it is done quickly, 
and the process is cheaper than the other. Another 
thing is that if you have mortar which is more 
than j-inch thick, it will not make a hard-sct 
mortar, But if vou are workingin the way I savy, 
you drive your tile into the mortar, and that thins 
the mortar and wedges it up, and you produce a 
good result. Of course the tiles are laid horizon- 
tally just as bricks are used. It must not be 
forgotten that stone will decay, but tiles will not 
decay. I could specs on thw subject for any 
length of time, but I will now conclude by seconding 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Forsyth for his excellent 


HE CHAIRMAN, calling upon Sir Francis Fox, 
reminded the Meeting that Sir Francis was appear- 
ing before them for the first time as an Honorary 
Associate of the Institute. 

Sik FRANCIS FOX, M.Inst.C.E. [Hon.A.): At 
this late hour | must not keep you more than a 
minute ortwo, First of all, allow me to thank you 
sincerely for the honour you have conferred upon 
me, because IT am one of the nine or ten engineers 
who have been enrolled Honorary Associates. 
it is an honour which I very much appreciate, 
especially as I think it is an expression o approval 
of the work which I have had to carry out, . J 
would place on record, if it is not already in your 
papers, a word about grouting by pressure, which 
18 been recently introduced. The great thing is 
not to put the cart before the horse. IT have seen 
lamentable results of under inning bnildi 
before the superstructure has been strengthened, 
Therefore, the proper sequence of operations is, 
first of all, to timber the building up to prevent its 
actual collapse ; secondly, to grout it up by blow- 
ing out the dust with high-pressure air, to blow 
out the rats’ nests and the owls and the martins, 
and the mice and the spiders, and everything of 
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that kind, and wetting the work well, Then grout 
itup. And after that, if you wish to do so, under- 
in. Ihave found very often that if you grout the 
buildin , although it has a bad foundation, you will 
avoid the necessity of underpinning afterwards ; 
you are distributing the weight of the building 
over @ much greater area, A word about tell- 
tales. The material for making the telltales 
should be two parts of good Portland cement to 
one of fine plaster. Ona certain building we have 
recently put 2,500 telltales, and 1,500 of them have 
aeacked. lam told that the cracking is due to the 
drying ofthe cement. I would say it is nothing of 
the kind, because if there isa fracture running down 
a wall, we put cement telltales across and 
they break, we put aome cement telltales away 
from the crack on the solid stone, and in not one 
of those instances have they ruptured. Plaster 
of Paris I do not advise. It is said that it is 
dangerous to rely on a single man for this work. 
I agree, and therefore I think there is much 
to be said for the American system of always 
associuiting an architect and an engineer together 
in the carrying out of any great work. There are 
certain things which the engineer can do better 
than the architect, and there are things which can 
be separ tne BAS Moshe than by the en- 
gineer. But together they make a very good pair. 
Ma. ©. R. “PEERS, FSA. Thanetor f 
Ancient Monuments: I am delighted at 
opportunity of saying a word, as I have had a long 
and interesting conversation all through the dinner 
time with Mr. Turner. We began by holding our 
own points of view, and we finished by holding them 
more stro still. In spite of everything he 
said, I shall continue to be an entire heretic. I 
will begin at the beginning, We are considering 
here to-night the question of the repair of ancient 
buildings, and Mr, Forsyth has laid down certain 
fundamental principles, He said that there should 
be independent sa sufficient repair, Of course, 
we can agree that any repair shall be sufficient, 
but that is onl begging CONT because we 
have various ideas as to what aufficiency means. 
As to independence, I am afraid I do not ea It 
18 the last thing any repair should be. The harm 
which has been done in these matters in this 
country has been done by the independent re- 
pairer, You have seen a specimen of it in the case 
of the interesting Hertfordshire church, If we are 
to begin with fundamental principles we must begin 
in thisway. Take an ancient building—whether in 
ruins or whether in use it does not matter. You 
must secure its permanent preservation as far as 
your skill and its materials will allow. There 
are two things to be considered. You must not 
impair the historic interest of the building; it 
must, as far as possible, tell you afterwards every- 
thing that it could tell you before. And you 
must also consider the wsthetic side; anything 
which you do to preserve the history must not per- 
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manently injure the appearance of the building 
—I say “permanently” advisedly, These are 
the respective provinces of the antiquary and the 
artist—or the architect, for artist and architect 
are one in this matter. When a building is in need 
of repair it is in a bad way, and something must 
be done to it, Anything which you do will, to 
a certain extent, destroy the building's history; 
it must do. An old building which has been 
wo: eae for years may be roofless, its joints will be 
bad, and you will have to take away the old decayed 
mortar and reset certain stones, In so far as you 
do that, you alter the character of the building. 
If you think that you should leave such a building 
alone until it baiabies down, well and good; we are 
not arguing on that side; we are speaking of pre- 
serving. d if our efforta seem to be brutal, 
we have to consider why we are making them. 
Various methods have been advocated to-night, 
and several of them I would have liked to 
speak about if there had been time. There is 


a great distinction between buildings which are 
still occupied and buildings which are ruins. 


Buildings which are in use are still adding to their 
history; they are alive. Buildings which are 
in ruin are dead; their history is ended. There 
is all the difference in the world in their treat- 
ment. When a building is a ruin, you must do 
your best to preserve s* that is left of it by every 
Means In your power—by pointing, and grouting. 
Your course in regard to t. eae clear.) When, 
however, you come to a building which is being 
used asa dwelling-house, or a church, or whatever 
itis, you have nditterent set of problema. You have 
to perpetuate it as a living building, one adapted 
to the use of the present generation, but which has 
a history to be resareed, I should be the last 
to advocate the destruction of history, but a build- 
ing which is still fulfilling a purpose has a right 
to add to its history so ae aa good and noble 
materials are used; it is shoor sentimentality to 
= it has not, Recently I went down to Tatters- 
hall, where Mr. Weir haa done some good work in 
making the building habitable. He aa re-roofed 
the castle and put in floors, and where the windows 
had lost their tracery he has put in new stone 
tracery ; and he is right, People may say he 
is falsifying evidence, for a hundred years hence 
someone may fay “Look at those fifteenth- 


century windows.” But you cannot legislate for 
Tom ‘ool, If a man does not understand the 
difference between fifteenth-centur and twentieth- 


century windows, it is his own look-out. Mr. Weir 
has used stone of lasting ae » and it is very 
good work and very beautiful, He has done one. 
thing which Ido not agree with, and that ia that 
where he had to house certain saddle-bars in the 
broken stone jambs, he has made the jambe good 
in cement. Now what we do at present is not ing 
but a palliative, The great enemy which we have 
to fight is atone decay, and we do not know 
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how to fight it. Consequently, we put in new 
atone or cement; we do so because we cannot 
reserve the life of the old stone. When we 
now how to preserve stone, all these expedients 
will be unnecessary. In the case of St. John’s, 
Oxford, Mr. Turner says we must not shock 
modern susceptibilities by putting in new stone 
in the old weathered front. But will you allow 
modern susceptibilities to stand in the way of use 
for future generations ? In fifty years’ time your 
new stone will look nearly as good as the other, 
and the building will still be a stone building, 
as it was meant to be; your cement and tiles 
will not improve in looks and will perpetuate 
no history whatever. You must be honest and 
a You will find a lot of people ready 
to call you a yandal and to say that you are not 
worthy to touch these buildings; but you must 
risk that—it would be moral cowardice not to. 
Do not touch a single stone that you can help, 
but where there is decay which can no longer be 
safely let alone put materials back as far as you 
canin the way you found them. Take asanexample 
Westminster Abbey; there is hardly a single 
iginal stone on the outside, but Westminater 
Abbey is still a stone building, If its past sur- 
veyors had held Mr. Turner's views, it would 
"apes have been all tiles and cement by now. 
fou will remember Augustus Cesar’s boast that he 
found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of 
marble, Mr. Turner's school would find London 
a city of stone and leave it a city of tiles and 
eement, Never use base materials if you can hel 
it, and do not be afraid that your repairs will 
deceive future ages. Ancient repairs, done without 
afterthought or self-consciousness, do not mislead 
ns to-day; our own repairs, honestly done, with 
the knowledge of the antiquary and in the spirit 
of the artist, will not destroy the history and 
maenine of a building for those who have eyes 
Bee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I should like from the chair 
to tender the thanks of the Institute to Mr. Earle 
for his invitation to members to inspect the work 
being carried out by his Department, The privi- 
lege will be much ap reciated by members, Iam 
not prepared to mi d anything to the discussion 
myself, but I do not want to sit down without 
pemonslly thanking Mr. Forsyth for hia Paper. 
t is @ matter of very great credit that he should 
have collected these photographs showing the ean- 
dition of the old buildings and their appearance 
after restoration, One point I should like to 
mention 8 that when people have to carry out 
restorations on a building, it is not necessary that 
they should look at it from the aesthetic point of 
view entirely. Whatever has been put into a 
building is part of the history of the building, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the history 
should be left intact, I have one striking example 
in my mind at present, in the chapel of one of our 
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colleges, which some forty or fifty years ago was 
richly adorned with Grinling Gibbons panelling. 
Unfortunately, the eminent architect who was 
entrusted to carry out certain decorations de- 
stroyed the history of that chapel by removing this 
carving and putting in his own Gothic work in- 
stead. I donotcare whether it is Grinling Gibbons 
ot common work, it goes to make up the history of 
the building, and should be left alone in the in- 
teresta of the building. 

Mr. FORSYTH, responding to the vote of 
thanks, said: My reply will be quite brief, and I 
will begin by expressing my sorrow that we do not 

rt in any better agreement than I had foreseen. 

was hoping that by starting a few of the hares to- 
night we might have canght some. The more we 
talk, the less we get towards the unification as to 
What ia most desirable. We are all delighted to see 
Mr. Earle here ; I think it a great honour to myself 
that he should be here to propose the vote of 
thanks. I was glad to hear him say his Depart- 
ment had had no protests ; I can supply him with 
some, if he likes. Mee. EARLE ; By all meanssend 
them along.) Iam 50 interested in the work they 
are doing that Ido not want to create disturbance in 
the Office of Works. I have made some criticisms 
to which one member in particular in the Office of 
Works has taken exception. It is not because I 
think there are no deficiencies in that Office ; but I 
believe that for all these buildings, which were 
originally erected as separate buildings, with no 
connection with one another, to be put under a 
system of official repair will produce some un- 
fortunate results, unless, as I hinted, we seize upo 
the right course now, and give them independent 
treatment. The building I referred to in France 
is St. Etienne, Beauvais. It ig very interesting to 
learn that a change of ideas in regard to this matter 
18 likely to arise in France. I cordially echo the 
words of our Chairman about the invitation of Mr. 
Earle to visit any buildings being repaired, We 
shall never arrive at an agreement on this matter 
until we see what other people are doing. Latterly 
the Office of Works has done splendid service, I 
have ventured to criticise, from time to time, some 
over-repairs which I have seen taking place, and [ 
want to do it in as friendly a manner.as possible - 
and any future remarks | may have to make I will 
in future submit to Mr. Earle. I have not sean the 
instructions which they issue to workmen : if we 
could have some on the Institute table it would 
be very useful, Mr. Turner raised a vi ood 
point in saying that all people who worked at 
ancient buildings were induced to produce better 
modern architecture, I will read a short para- 
graph which I received from a great church re- 
pairer, Mr. Gaymer, of North Walsham: “I do 
not know if I am right, but it seems to me before 
Wwe repair we must enter into the apirit of that 
which has been decayed. And just a the artistic 
sonse wis expressed in the work, ao in the same 
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sense will it be stirred in trying to lengthen the life 
of the work which if not repaired would be lost ; 
and it is a stimulus to go and do likewise.” We 
want to maintain that stimulus, and that ts what 
Mr, Turner meant when he said that the experi- 
ence on works of repair induced one to ceeign good 
work. I referred in my Paper to independent 
treatment, and Mr. Peers has touched upon it. I 
meant all buildings were to have separate treat- 
ment ; I did not hint by whom orfor whom. Our 
Institute issues these regulations to architects, 
and the Office of Works issues regulations to 
builders, but I think they are not entirely appli- 
eable to all the works in thiscountry. By “ inde- 
pendent " I mean local, as much as separate. The 
only point on which I seriously disagree with the 
Office of Works is that they are inclined to 
anticipate repairs ; and one of the cases which Mr. 
Lionel Earle mentioned was a case in point ; it is 
not entirely in his Department—in fact, 1t was put 
into another Department. I saw some destruc- 
tion going on at an ancient building. Some point- 
ing which was sound was being cut out to grout a 
hollow wall, There had been settlements in these 
hollow walls, but they were — and no 
movement was taking place. I considered that 
the disturbance of that old pointing, which was 
sound, and the attempt to fill in the hollow places 
in the wall, was undesirable and unnecessary. 
Though Mr. Peers thinks the history of a ruin is 
ended, the mathetic interest of it is not ended , 
aa we both say, they want a handling distinct 
from that of an inhabited building. And while 
we are making confessions, I will return to the 
Office of Works, I have seen their repair of a 
ruin which has been soundly and thoroughly 
undertaken : in fact, it was too well done, because 
it looks like a new ruin. But I do not wish to dis- 
courage what they are doing in any way; I hope 
they will go on doing as they are. Mr, Peers had 
his fling at the tiles, and I must have my fling at 
the ruins, It is not so much whether we want to 

it tracery back to old windows, so long as we 

ve the principle that all repairs shall be self- 
expressive. ‘Tattershall has been mentioned, and 
I suggest that we invite Mr. Weir, or Lord Curzon 
himself, to give us an account of what has been 
done there, 


Ma. LAWRENCE WEAVER [ffon, A.] sends 
the following comments :— | 

(1) I am doubtful if a diocesan scheme for 
supervising the repair and alteration of churches 
would effect what Mr. Forsyth desires. The unit 


seems to be too small, and it is doubtful if each 
diocese would yield enough antiquaries of adequate 
xperience to serve as an efficient advisory com- 
mittee. While it may be true that the memorial 
character of structural alterations and decorative 
additions may sometimes impede repair, tt often 
works the other way. There are many examples 
in which a bequest for SeneaN ees of money 
for, say, an enlarged chancel, has brought about 
the destruction of old work and the substitution of 
new, which was not needed for the convenience of 
the congregation or the better ordering of aie 

(2) Mr. Forsyth did not mention that Mr, C. R. 
Peers, as the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
will be assisted from the lst January next by three 
assistant inspectors, and the staff of H.M. Office of 
Works will therefore be far better able to cope with 
the increasing number of buildings coming mto 
ther charge. 

(3) Mr, Forsyth pleads very rightly for a re- 
vision of the Institute's Conservation of Ancient 
Monuments, which is certainly out of date. He 
also refers to the revision now proceedi ¢ by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings of 
its Notes on the Repair of Buildings, He ex- 
presses the hope that the latter will become a 
standard work. May I suggest that the Institute's 
Recommendations also should not fall short of the 
claim of being standard t Surely it will lead to con- 
fusion to have two standard publications! Would 
it not be possible for the Institute to propose to the 
5.P.A.B, a participation in their labours of revision 
so that a st work upon repair might be 
issued jointly, and bear the tmprimatur both of the 
Institute and of the Society ! ‘ 

(4) All antiquaries must find themselves in 
hearty agreement with Mr. Forsyth’s claim that 
enlargements of fabrics shall be honest and not 
imitative. Archeology has become o fashion for 
amateurs. The zeal of the collector has extended 
from furniture not only to the features of rooms, 
such as mantelpieces, panelling, &c., but onwards 
to complete rooms, Only too often one finds his- 
torical houses to which complete rooms, snatched 
from another old house, have been added, and with 
auch unpleasant skill that the forgery is revealed 
only by the distorted and unhistorical plan. This 
passion for the “faking” of buildings seems to 
have an element of vulgarity worse in its way than 
the destroying zeal of the Gothic Revival. The 
activities of the latter were at least obvious. The 
misplaced ingenuity of the latest methods are more 
dangerous, in that they poison the wells of archi- 
tectural history. 
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THE OUTLOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 

THE President of the Institute, in his Opening 
A Address of Srd November, published m_ the 
Journnan for &h November, took “stock of the 
situation "in the modern practice of architecture 
in terms that call for careful consideration. Mr. 
Blomfield remarks with force on the necessary con- 
tinuity of architectural development, and on the 
futility of attempts to create new styles by inde- 
pendent effort, or by sudden break with the past. 

So far I am in hearty agreement. But three 
points in the Address seem to me open to question, 
and I venture briefly to discuss them. : 

Mr, Blomfield appeara to hold that the architec- 
ture of the Renaissance is based on tradition reach- 
ing back to Classic times, that its forms are suited 
to modern needs, and that it manifests, in a pre- 
eminent degree, the qualities of rhythm and pro- 

ion, ‘Therefore he maintatna, as I understand 
im, that this architecture supplies the proper 
guiding principles for modern practice, and that 
architects should pull together m effort to re- 
eatabliah these principles, which have, unhappily 
he thinks, been lost sight of since the eighteent 
century. 

But he holds, also, that mediswval art is not to be 
ignored, that “the wise artist has to note” the 
various phases of this art, and, “in spite of their 
different idioms, he may find a certain bond of kin- 
ship in their constant effort after simplicity of 
statement, and even the most ardent Clasaicist 
may learn a lesson from the elasticity and resource- 
fulnesa of Gothic.” 

Again, he holds that the modern architect must 
be modern, and must keep abreast of modern re- 
quirements and modern methods, The new uses 
of steel and concrete will, he thinks, materially 
modify architectural design, but this modification 
must work itself out naturally, and gradually, 
since no true developments can be brought about 
by sudden effort. 

It appears to me that these several sources of 
influence are too diverse and discordant to work 
together in creative design. I do not see how the 
principles of the Renaissance, of the Middle 
and of the American skyscraper, can be reconcile 
60 as to set modern architecture moving on con- 
sistent lines. 1 think that such a combination in- 
volves a good deal of that eclecticiam which Mr. 
Blomfield particularly disayows, and from which 
architecture has so deplorably suffered in modern 
times. | 

Let us briefly consider these propositions in their 


order. 

Mr. Blomfield commends “those who through 
good report and evil steadily pursued our national 
tradition of Classic architecture,” and remarks 
that “ no serious advance is to be made by turning 
our back on the immediate past,” But if, on 
examination, it be found that the art of the im- 


mediate past has been off the track of both national 
and sound tradition, as it seems to me that it has, 
then clearly it behoves us to turn the back onit. I 
do not think it can be shown that the Neo-Classic 
architecture of England—the architecture of White- 
hall, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of Greenwich Hospital, 
or of Somerset House—ts based on national tradi- 
tion, or that it is a “ vernacular style.” It ap- 
pears to me that it marks a break with English 
tradition, that it is an exotic eee to English 
ideas, and unsuited to English needs, If this be 
so, then certainly there can be no hopeful advance 
until our misdirected steps are retraced to the 
point where wandering began, 

As to the question whether the architecture of” 
the Renatssance is based on Classic tradition, ideas 
may differ according to what is understood by 
Classic. If we mean by Classic art the pure art of 
Greece, we must admit that a radical b with 
Classic tradition was made by the imperial Roman 
architects, For the order which the Greeks used 
structurally was employed by the Romans orna- 
mentally, without structural function, and insuch 
a way as to contradict the true Roman structural 
forms, The art of the Renaigsance follows the im- 
perial Roman art in its irrational combination of 
structural and ornamental elements; thus it mani- 
festa no continuity of principles from the Classic 
art of Greece. The architects of the Renaissance 
had no knowledge of Greek art. Their notions 
were derived from the ancient art of Rome, and it 
was this art only that they professed to revive. 
But the art of the Renaissance is not based even 
on Roman tradition. The Italian designers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries used the orders, 
indeed, in the superficial ornamental way of the 
Romans ; but this is not enough to establish an 
architectural filiation, Mr. Blomfield has uruly 
said that ornamental details do not constitute a 
style of architecture. He speaks of a generation 
of architects who have “ grown up no longer con- 
tent with odds and ends of detail, however pic- 
turesque, but anxious to get to the heart of things, 
and to grasp the informing spirit of Neo-Claasic 
architecture,” and he explains that this informing 
spirit 1s found in “ the technique of the art in its 
ets ea not only 2 the nuances of detail, but 
in the larger aspects of planning and composition, 
rhythm and sadder 3 In 3 far ns these la 
aspects grow out of construction, there is little in 
the architecture of the Renaissance that can be 
traced back to imperial Roman art. Compara the 
dome of St. Peter's with that of the Pantheon, or 
compare 5t. Paul's Cathedral with the Basilica of 
Maxentius. In point of construction the Roman 
works are Fe straightforward, and safe, while 
those of the Renaissance are complex, tortuous, 
and insecure. It would be hard, in any form of 
building, to find any “ successive ste of dawelone 
ment of construction” leading from the Roman 
works to those of the Renaissance, The builders 
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of the Renaissance took littl: account of Roman 
ajay oes of construction. What they saw in 
manart was aupericial—the ornamental cover- 
ing of mpenpiee orders, and other unessential 
details, As I have elsewhere said,* they were 
sculptors and painters, rather than constructors. 
In construction they based their practice on the 
medisval traditions of Italy, but sought, at the 
same time, to realise ambitious schemes that some- 
times led to the adoption of vicious methods for 
which no justification can be found in any tradition. 
No one will deny that the architecture of the early 
Renaissance manifests much beauty of rhythm and 
roportion ; but in the later, or more distinctly 
Nee Classic art, these qualities are of a mechanical 
sort based on artificial formulas. | 

Neither the architects of the Renaissance, nor 
those of modern times, appear enough to realise 
that the chief merit of Roman architecture lies in 
construction. The Roman uses of arch and vault 
opened a new path in construction, and the first 
true architectural development that followed oe 
pears in the noble Byzantine style—where the 
column, with its base and capital, is rationally 
transformed and adapted to an arched system of 
construction, as it never was by the Romans. Then, 
in fullness of time, when conditions had ripened in 
Western Europe, came the organic Romanesque 
that gave rise to the Gothic style. In logic of con- 
struction, and in ornament that does no violence 
to structural forms, these two styles agree with the 
classic Greek from which in other respects they are 
so widely different. Thus from the point of view of 
logic in design and construction, without which, it 
appears to me, no good architecture is ein the 
true current of tradition runs along the path on 
which the Greek, the Byzantine, and the Gothic 
styles are the great landmarks. | 

As to mediaval art, I do not see what ™ leason 
from the elasticity and resourcefulness of Gothic” 
can be found applicable to design on Neo-Clasaic 

rinciples, If modern design is to proceed on 
I feo; (asate lines it seems to me that the leas the 
architect has to do with Gothic art the better. 

I may say here that I think ne better of the so- 
called Gothic Revival than Mr. Blomfield does. 
Good art never has been, and never can be, brought 
about by revival movements. Such art arises out 
of conditions that cannot be produced at will. The 
architecture of the Middle Ages ia a natural expres- 
sion of medimval ideas, males and resources, and 
all effort to produce such architecture under other 
conditions must be futile. There may be mechans- 
eal copying of Gothic forms, but no living art can 
be retrospective. Any art of modern times that 
has any real kinship with Gothic will necessarily 
take a different form. 

Mr. Blomfield remarks somewhat disparagingly 
on medinval builders, asking if it be not an ** his- 


* (Chorocter of Renaissance Architecture, p. 6. 
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torical fact that many of them built extremely 
badly,” and saying of Beauvais that it “ failed 
almost at once, and had to be precariously main- 
tained by a network of iron bars.” It is true that 
we have in the very exceptional choir of Beauvais 
a hazardous scheme owing to its exaggerated scale, 
and more particularly its immoderate altitude ; and 
in carrying out this scheme there appears to have 
been some careless workmanship. Thus it was not 
long before signs of weakness appeared, and the 
system had to be strengthened, not by iron bars, 
but by the addition of intermediate piers, and in- 
termediate transverse ribs—converting the original 
guatiipataee vaulting into vaulting of sexpartite 
orm. With this Samitirceranih kha stupend 
monument has come down to our day a magnificent 
example of structural skill, though not of that 
moderation that had characterised the previous 
French Gothie art. The inordinately tall but- 
tresses have, as a measure of precaution, been 
steadied by a rod of iron connecting each outer 
member with the middle one corresponding to it, 
and this again with the pier buttress ; and by a rod 
from one to another of the outer pinnacles. Thi 
hardly constitutes a ‘‘ network of iron bars.” It 
should be understood, too, that there is no strain 
on these rods, The atability of the structure does 
not depend on them, save in so far as they guard 
against chances of disturbance from exceptional 
causes—as sudden vibration in casea of earth- 





quake. 

a henebigressintiat the folly of its builders in 
carrying the work so high, and such lack of 
thoroughness in execution as they may have been 
culty of, the choir of Beauvais has stood now for 


the better part of a thousand years, and is, I be- 


lieve, safe fora long time tocome. There need not 
be much complaint on the score of insecurity in a 
building with such a record. As compared, in 
point of stability, with what has been regarded as 
the greatest architectural work of the Renaissance 
—the dome of St. Peter's—it is a monument of 
strength. The structural scheme of Beauvais is a 
sound one, while that of St. Peter's dome is one of 
inherent weakness. No excellence of workmanship 
could make such a thing safe, It depended from 
the first on pec hoops of iron, on which the 
strains soon became so great that it red lon 
ago that some of them Sdlcicnn, snd actditional 
ones had to be applied on the outside in order to 
Shc hies collapse. The dome and its drum are now 
eld together by numerous heavy rings and 
cramps of tron, on which the strains are enormous.” 
These facts have been overlooked by people who 
have spoken of inherent weakness in the Gothic 
aystem. There is nosuch weakness. The stabilit 
of a Gothic structure is maintained by o safe 
equilibrium of well-adjusted parts. Mr. Blomfield 
does not, if 15 true, affirm inherent weakness in 


* Of my Character of Renaissance Architecture, pp. 59-83. 
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Gothic construction, he speaks only of bad building 
but his remarks on Beauvais may seem to imply 
such weakness, 

Touching new developments, Mr. Blomfield re- 
marks : “* ‘The only effective source of development 
in architectural form must be new conditions of 
building,” and the American skyscraper is, he 
¢hinks, “an example of a new form arising out of 
new necessities.” As to what are called modern 


methods he : * The question stil] remains how 
are we to deal with inventions such as reinforced 


concrete. But air are the new ae -_ ‘a 
have given Tise to the skyscraper, and what have 
the Se reinforced emanate amt steel construc- 
tion to do with architecture? It appears to me 
that the skyscraper arises out of no necessities, save 
those of interest on investment, and that reinforced 
concrete and steel construction can have no place 
in architecture properly so called. These modern 
methods all pertain to the domain of engineermg * 
in the service of an ignoble commercialism, and 
cheapness which such commercialism demands. I 
say iqnoble commercialism, because I believe that 
no right commercial spirit would have that dis- 
d for all that makes for civic well-being that 

ia manifest in the skyscraper, which has so exten- 

sively disfigured the city of New York—a city 
almost unique in beauty of surroundings, that 
might have been made one of the most beautiful in 

the world. The owner of the skyscraper secks the 
largest return on the smallest outlay. With the 
steel frame an enormous amount of space may be 
got ons very amall plot of ground, with a minunum 
of expense, by carrying the building to an indefinite 
height which the m : 
reach in a few seconds of time. It may be said 
that the ekyscraper has come to stay, and that steel 

and concrete cannot be climinated from use in 
modern building. . If that be so, let us not be 
deceived. It means that architecture is so far 
obsolete. Let things be called by thei right names. 
If gigantic steel cages reaching into the clouds 

are a necessity of modern conditions, let them be 
built in their naked ugliness, with no pretences 


* 1 muatdefino what I understand by engineering, because 
it appears to me that it has, of Inte, been to some extent con- 
founded with architecture. Engineering, | conceive, is 0 
purely mochanical art, based on exact science. Thus the 
modern engineer works from science, Hoe calculates hia 
streanes mathematically, and employs the least amount of 
material that will give mechanical stability. Practice 
utility is the sole end of hisart. Architecture, on the other 
hand, is a fine art, and the architect, as on artist, works 
from feeling and imagination in obedience to laws of which 
he is largely uncomecious, and which transcend human 
ecience, Asa constructor be ia guided by tradition, custom, 
andintuition, He is not too sparing in the use of materials, 
for he seoke to satisfy the eye, aa well as to meet tho 
exigencies of stability. Tho histery of architecture abun- 
dantly shows that the architect requires little science in the 
modern sense, And, consistently with hie training aa an 
artist, it is impossible, as well as useless, for him to have 
the scientific equipment of the engineer. 


ern lift makes it possible to- 


[fo Ive. 1973 


of architectural features in concrete hung on to 


them. They are not bettered by such extraneous 
adjuncts. Let the architect abdicate, and hand 
over building operations to the engineer, whom he 
is now obliged to employ, Let the cages be made 
as suitable for their pu as may be, but let 
it be understood that the commercial barbarism 
out of which they arise can furnish no inspiration 
for noble art. 

As to the duration of these steel structures, there 
ia, I believe, grave reason for solicitude. I have 
heard an engineer remark that he looked for some 
collapses of them in the not distant future. We do 
not aie, he said,“ how long before the steel may 

at t e . 

e The application of steel and concrete to other 
forms of building, now so rapidly develoying. 18 
equally destructive of true architecture. For the 
simulated masonry construction with which the 
ateel frame is waniced makes the building a sham 
and a deceit, which violate every principle of both 
mechanical and artistic integrity. Let the archi- 
tect realise that, if he would survive, his only way 
‘* to deal with ” so called modern methods 1s to lest, 
them alone. Having broken with all noble 
traditions of architecture, there still lingers some 
tradition of good building. Let this bes 





trenuously 
maintained, and by pannne rationally to moet 
iven needs—which, after all, are not very different 
Fons what they have always been—and, by excel- 
lence of straightforward construction in good 
materials, let modern architecture, to use Mr. 
Blomfield’s happy phrase, find itself. It will do 
so if we have any sense of rhythm and proportion, 
and if we cultivate, in all natural ways, that sense 
of beauty which alone makes grateful to the eye 
the works of men’s hands. 
Cuantes H. Moore | Hon.A.1. 


An Introduction to English Church Archilecture, from the 
Eleventh to the Sixteenth Cantury. By Francia Bond, 
A, F.G.8., HowAH LEA. With 14) [llustrationa. 
Oyo, do, 1918. Price £2 22 net. [Homphry Milford, 
Oxford University Press, London. | 

The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Yorkshire, with some 
Exemples of other Houres, By Louis Amblor, P.ALBA., 
Architect. Ulustrated by 01 plates from photographs 
upecially taken by Horace Dan, Architect, and others, with 
a0 Plates of Measured Drawings and oomercun Illustrations 
in the test. Bo. Lond. 101%. Pricn 35a net [B. T 
Batsford, #4 High Holborn.] 

Ancient Town Planning. Ey F. Haverfield. 40. Oxford, 
1914. 6s, net. (‘Lhe Clarendon Preas, Oxford.| 
adatoms and Compensation, A Text-Book on the Practice 
of Valuing Property and on Compensations in relation 
therste, for the ose of Architects, Surveyors, and other 
By Professor Banister Fletcher. Fourth edition. Bevised, 
rewritten and greatly enlarged, with sew chapters on the 
Finance Act, 1000, Valostion for Rating, Mortgage, &c. 
By Banisier Flight Fletcher, F.ALELA. and Herbert 
Phillips Fles ber, FP WLBA. fo. Lond, 1918, Price 

mL. fic. mert, [B. T. Batsford, 34 High Holborn..] 

Victor and Albert Museum Catalogues. D menk of 
Engraving, Wlustration, and Desgn—O English Pabtern 
Hooks of the Metal Trades; a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Collection in the Museum, Ulustrated. #0, Tow, 1918. 
Price i, [His Majosty’s Stationery Office.) 
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REGISTRATION: PROPOSALS OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


To the Associates of the Royal Inatitute of 
British Architects — 

We have arranged for an informal meeting of 
Associates to take place at No. 9 Conduit Street 
for an exchange of views relative to the Council's 
Pree now before members of the Royal 

titute. The meeting will be held in the Great 

Gallery on Tuesday, 30th December, at 7.30 P.a., 
and all Associates interested in the question are 
cordially invited to be present, 

Ropert ATKINSON, 

G. L. Exrrrerton. 

K. GaMMELL, 

Enwis Gunn. 

E. Srantey Hat 


CHRONICLE. 
The London Society's Prize: Design for Improved 

This prize (the Gold Medal of the Society and 
£15) i# offered for the best design for the improve- 
ment of the North and South Entrances to the 
Broad Walk of Kensington Gardens, London, 

The fullest liberty is offered to competitors with 
regard to the alteration of existing conditions and 
as to the nature of the architectural and garden 
treatment to be proposed. The extent to which the 
proposals shall apply is not limited, provided that 
in accordance with the promoters’ intentions both 
entrances to the Broad Walk are dealt with. 
It is suggested that in any case the scheme should 


include me gates, Emblematical ideas 
might be embodied in the sculpture, etc., such as, 
for example, the Progress of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign and the Peace of King Edward's. 

Drawings required, 


Block plan to Ordnance scale (88 feet to 1 inch). 

Plans and elevations of north and south ends 
showing architectural features to 4-inch seale. 

One double elephant sheet of detail to d-inch scale, 

At least one perspective sketch. 

All Schemes to be eligible must be delivered on or 


em 


9 Coxporr Srazer, Loxpos, W., 20/) December 1913, 
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before Wednesday, 11th March 1914, at the office 
of the Royal Institute, addressed to The Secretary 
R.ILB.A., 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. Each packet is to be clearly marked 
on the outside with the words “ ire at Pi 
Prize,” and the competitor's Motto must be legibly 
written on the outside of the packet at the nght- 


hand lower angle. 
All drawings submitted will be considered 


available for illustration in any publication, at the 
discretion of the Committee of the London “hid 

Due care will be taken of all Drawings, but the 
London Society and the R.I.B.A. will not be re- 
span for any loss of or damage to them while 
they remain in the hands of the RLB.A. 

Any drawings submitted by two or more com- 
petitors are not eligible for the Prize, 

The award will be made at the request of the 
London masta “acommittee appointed by the 
Council of the R.LB.A. 

Each set of drawings ts to be submitted without 
the name of its author, but with a motto legibly 
marked on the right-hand lower angle of aah 
mount, and is to be accompanied by a letter con- 
taining the competitor's name and address, which 
ia to be anclosed in an envelope sealed with a blank 
seal, and having, on the outside, the name of the 
Prize competed for and the same Motto as that 
attached to the work submitted, 'The sealed en- 
velope must be enclosed in another envelope and 
sent by post, directed to The Secretary R.1B.A., 
No. 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

The carriage of the drawings to and from the 
office of the Royal Institute, and all expenses inci- 
dental thereto, must be paid by the owners. Such 
drawings will be returned on application, on the 
production of a formal demand, but the Royal In- 
stitute will not incur any expense in returni 
them; but if no such application is made within a 
period to Poepertied at the close of the Exhibition 
they will be despatched to the owner's address at 
the owner's risk, carriage unpaid. 





Mr. Bertram Mackennal, the Australian sculptor, 
discussing the subject of “ Sculpture from an Im- 
perial Standpoint ” at a dinner given in his honour 
at the Anthors’ Club last week, expressed himself 
very oe eek to the future of the sister arta in 
Australa. The chief cities of the Commonwealth 
seem to be specially well favoured atmospherically. 
A statue, or rather a bronze statue, erected in 
Melbourne or Sydney, whatever its art value, gains 
in beauty year by year, the bronze developing 
a very beautiful patina, quite an antique green. 
In London we can never secure this re: ie. Tfthe 
sculptor managed to produce it in his studio, it 
would not last six months when placed out of doors 
in this climate. “[ remember,” said Mr. Macken- 
nal, “* during my boyhood in Melbourne, how the 
Public Gardens had some fine copies of the Antique. 
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statues placed wherever one would add tothe beauty 
of the surroundings, and how delightful they were. 
The statues were only in plaster, painted. In those 
days I did not think it at all exceptional; now I 
know what a delightful climate it must be that 
would allow a plaster statue to stand in beauty for 
years outdoors, How very easy for such a country 
to make their gardens beautiful! We must have 
had some men in the early days who cared for art 
and loved the beautiful, otherwise these statues 
would not have occurred, and there is still good 
taste directing their efforts, for in the last few 
yeas they have removed all the fences and railings 
from the public parks and gardens, making these 
exquisite gardens part of the town, instead of 
treating the trees and shrubs as wild animals and 
putting them behind bars, Think of Hyde Park 
without a railing ; perhaps your minds immediately 
conceive the park covered with the prostrate 
bodies of our London derelicts. But Melbourne 
and Sydney had the same problem to solve. The 
Domain in Sydney in the old days, and not long 
ago, was a dangerous place to go through late at 
night, owing to the hands of larrikina who in- 
fested this spot, buta few great lights and big main 
walks left them no corner to skulk in. They have 
gone, and the Domain belongs to the people, night 
as well as day, I feel certain that tastialin will 
always produce artists. The climate will breed 
them; and I think an untamed country—where 
you can seo Nature nude, not covered by the 
obliterating fingerprints of man—has o message for 
the soul ready to receive it. So it is my hope, as 
we develop, that we may raise men who will give 
us great thoughts and works, imbued with the in- 
stinct of 4 new people in a new land. We must 
build up a great and noble architecture before we 
can expect the sister arts to exist hap iy. It is 
architecture which creates the demand for other 
arts, And in this art we have not yet taken the 
night step. The climate should dictate the style of 
architecture, both in our dwelling-houses and 
public buildings. It is a country where you require 
shade. There is the finger pointing to the type 
and style required, but it is generally unheeded 
except by the placing of iron verandahs along some 
of the streets, which only succeed in making those 
streets hideous; they also attract the sun and 
hold the heat. We shall yet develop a school of 
architects born in the country who will design their 
buildings with colonnades and loggias, and I am 
aure there will be great introduction of colour, It 
must come, and will, when the native-born begins 
to ask himself—Why not? What a chance Aus- 
tralia has with her new capital! There never hias 
been a greater opportunity. May it be conceived 
with beauty as sralt ag uaefabicae Sculpture in our 
times, and especially in this country, appears to 
me in the guise of a divorced ound Right back 
in civilisation, and all through the centuries, she 
was the happy wife of Architecture, contented to 





adorn the one who wid eles her. Ido not know 
who came in to spoil this perfec mage, but I 
think it was due to the new great industnes which 
grew up everywhere during the Victorian era, 
and the richer the world grew the less interest it 
took in sculpture. However, we see the result 
to-day, that an architect designs niches and pedes- 
tals on and about his buildings, and knows they 


will never be filled or occupied. Most of them 


were never intended to be otherwise than barren. 
Whenever I see these barren niches I always think 
the sculptor has a good case of breach of promise 
against the architect! May we sculptors in the 
future get heavy damages for this breach, or, 
happier still, a restitution of conjugal mghta! I 
am glad to say that the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia intends to alter this state of affairs as far as 
their new building in the Strand is concerned. 
They have very generously voted the magnificent 
sum of £25,000 for the decoration of that building 
with mural paintings and sculpture, the work to be 
done by Australian artists, and I feel sure they 
will approach their task with full knowledge of the 
difficulties to be overcome and with great enthuai- 
aam."" 
Daylight llumination. 

A Paper dealing with Problems in Daylight 
Illumination, with: special reference to School 
Planning, was read before the [luminating Engi- 
neering Society last Tuesday by Mr. Perey J. 
Waldram. Present among the audience aa dele- 

mates of the Institute were Messrs, Frederic R, 
Farrow and George Hornblower, respectively 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the Science 
Standing Committee, The illumination of build- 
ings by natural ont, as obtained by forming 
openings in the walls and ceilings of rooma, ia an 
operation which so materially influences the strne- 
ture and the subsequent utility and value of all 
buildings, to aay nothing of the architectural and 
other amenities, that it is au rising, as Mr. 
Waldram remarked, that roles should not haye 
been formulated to determine the width, height, 
and arrangement of glass area necessary to afford 
adequate illumination for any given size of room. 
It is strange too that there should be no recog- 
nised criterion as to what constitutes adequate 
sishatipres Thea 3 libraries, dwelling-houses, 
shops, &c. ‘Th dor bad lighting of a room 
depends simultaneously upon at ices three con- 
ditions—i.¢. (a) the extent or lighting value of the 
outside sky; (6) the height of indie ted : (c) the 
breadth and distribution of glass. ‘The author 
submitted as a basic proposition that a certain 
height of window head is essential to the proper 
lighting of a given depth of a room, whilst a certain 
width and distribution of ‘ise is similarly essen- 
tial to the proper lighting of a given width of room, 
and that both depend upon the hting value of the 
unobstructed sky enjoyed by the window, verti- 
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eae laterally. The fallacies of the rough rule 
making the glass area a certain proportion of the 
oor area are now generally recognised. The most 
important point with regard to existing recom- 
mendations is the frequently recurring suggestion 
that a minimum of sky must be visible from eve 

point of a class-room. Obviously, however, this 
1s not essential to good lighting. No one could 
reasonably assert that English elementary school 
class-rooms, constructed under the rules of the 
Board of Education, in towns, with an angle of 
obstruction by surrounding buildings of 30°, are 
Improperly lit. Yet in such rooms one can only see 
the sky at the back of the room by lying down on 
the floor, and in no class of building with vertical 
lights is if customary to have such large high 
windows as in elementary schools, The fact that 
this devitalises the result of such a large amount of 
Continental experimental research is regrettable, 
but facts anats faced, Speaking of the Standing 
Regulations of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Waldram said that these are most excellent, and 
the hghting which they secure in new schools is 
often all that could be desired. But they do not 
recognise in their sweeping denunciation of sky- 
lights that in spite of the anger of leaking, these 
are of enormous lighting value, and can, and do, 
form a most valuable means of curing at slight 
expense defects in lighting quite sufficiently 
atrocious to demand the closing of a school. The 
Regulations also do not differentiate between aky- 
lights and lanterns or high dormers ; and the em- 
hata denunciation of front lights is also, to say 
the Inast, open to question, at least in cases where 
the cill is fairly high and the aspect is not sunny. 
In conclusion the author submitted that the subject 
if oné in which study is hampered for lack of 
practical data, and that the task of si such 
data, although involving time, trouble, and ex- 
pense, is one which offers rich promise of results 
of considerable monetary, architectural, and 
medical value. The Paper and discussion, together 
with an Appendix prepared by Dr. James Kerr 
containing a short history of recent German work 
on the Natural Lighting of Schools, will be published 
in the January issue of the JMuminating Engineer, 


Building Activity in Sydney. 
A Reuter telegram in the Engineering Supple- 
ay Ne The Times of the 18th nt. announces 
at t. eneral prosperity and steady growth o! 
New South Wales are strikingly demonstrated by 
the building operations in the metropolis. A sum 
of about £7,000,000 has been expended durin 
the year on building, being an increase of £750,000 
ag compared with fast year's figures, New build- 
ings numbered 8476, of which 200, including 
some very imposing structures, were in the city 
proper. There is an indication of still greater 
activity for next year. 


Fate of the First New York “ Skeyscraper.” 
_ Commenting on the fact that the Tower Building, 
in Lower Broadway, the first skyscraper to be 
erected in New York City, is soon to be pulled down 
to make way for a more modern structure, a writer 
in a recent issue of the New York Times says : 
“ There is something pathetic as well as distinctly 
American in the fact that this building, though now 
only twenty-four ° old and ilnstrating a 
method of construction that still passes as new, 
should have heen condemned to destruction on the 
groan that owimg to its antiquity all its tenants 
ave left it.” It is noted that while the structure 
was only 120 feet high, it waa the first to receive 

the name of “ skyscraper" in New York City. 


In Mr. Hall's suggestions for the proposed new 
Charter [see his letter, Jovexan, 6th December, 
Sune aed the following corrections should be 
noted :— 

Clause (1), p. 104, describing those who shall have 
the exclusive right to the title “ Chartered Archi- 
tect,” should be amended in lines 8 to 10 so as to 
read :“' all graduates in architecture of any univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom ; all other architects 
who have been in practice fifteen years.” 


Honours and Appointments, 
_ Mr. Ernest Newton, A-R.A., Vice-President, has 
been nopotiied Assessor in the Competition for the 
new offices for the Board of Trade, in place of the 
late Mr. John Belcher, . 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] and Mr. G. Hastwell 
Grayson [F.] have been appointed by the Council 
as the R.1B.A. delegates at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute to be held at Blackpool 
from the 6th to the 1lth July 1914, 

Count Plunkett [Hf_4.] has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Société Archéologique de France, and a 
Fellow of Det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift- 
selakab ”” (the Royal Socal of Northern Anti- 
quaries) of Copenhagen. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Coventry Technical Institute. 
~ Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the 
above Competition hecause the Conditions are not 
in accordance with the published Regulations of 
the Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions: 


School for Defective Children, Glake Hall, Durham. 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
conditions of the above competition are not in 
accordance with the Institute Regulations, and 
the Competitions Committee are in correspond- 
ence with,the promoters with a view to their 
amendment, 
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THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions. 
1. The drawings, which should be on uniform 


sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tecta, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or before the dates 
specified below. | 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, AND HIS NAME AND ADDRESS, ae | the 
name of the schoo!, if any, in which the drawings 
have been prepared, must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the 
Student that the design ia his own work and that 
the drawings have been wholly executed by him. 
In the preparation of the design the Student may 
profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 45° in Jine, mono- 
chrome, or colour, Drawings in subjects (b) are to 
be finished as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be in a clear scholarly character, 

u Subject NLL, 

(a) A large Fireplace in the Main Reception 
Room of a‘ wh Stall 

Drawings required.—Detail drawings to j-inch 
scale, Important details to l-inch scale, 

(4) A Single-Span Foot Bridge over a Stream 
40 feet wide, in any material that the candidate 





song Sessczbe 

inngs required —Detail drawings to 41-inch 

scale. Important details to l-inch scale, 
Subject XIV, 

(a) Council Offices for a Small Town on an open 
Site. The cost of the building not to exceed 
£15,000, me | 

Drawings required —t-inch scale and 4-inch. 

(b) Completion of a Tower by a Lead Spire. 
The tower is 24 feet square outside measurement, 


60feet high totopof parapet. (Cornice and parapet 


not existing, but to be provided.) There is a newel 
staircase in the centre of one side of the tower. 


Drawings required —l-inch scale and 4-mnch. 


Subject NV, 

(2) A Museum (detached) in the Park of a 
Country Town. The cost of the building not to 
exceed £15,000, 

Drawings required —t-inch scale and 41-inch. 


(b) An Open Timber Roof to a School Hall, 
span 4 feet. The Hall is 80 feet Jong. One bay 
only to be shown. 

Dracings required —d-inch and important de- 
tails to l-inch scale. 
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Dates for Submission of Designs in 1914, 
United Kingdom 28th Feb. 30th April 30th June 


Johannesburg  M0th April «30th June Bist Aug. 

Melbourne ith May Slet July 30th Sept 

Sydney Sth May Jlst July 0th . 

foronta ist March Mth May Slat July 
: MINUTES. IV. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary), held 
Monday, Lith December 1913, at $ p.m.—Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A,, Fiee-President, in the Chair; 30 Fel- 
lowa (including & members of the Council), 40 Associ- 
ates, O Licentintea, 2 Hon, Associates, and numerous 
visitors—the Minutes of the General Meeting (Husiness}, 
held Monday, Ist December, having been published in 

The following Members and Licentiates attending 
for the first time aitoe their election were formally 
admitted by the Chairman, viz.: Leonard William 
Bernard, Fellow; John Charles Rogers and Geoffre 
Ronald ‘Gilberteon Topham, Associates; Frederick 
Arthur Huntley and Edward A. B. Hay, Licentiates ; 
and Sir Francis Fox, M.Inst.0.E., Hen. Associnte. 

The Secretary announced that the following candi- 
dates, being found eligible and qualified according to 
the Charter and By-laws, had been nominated for elec- 
tion, viz.: As FELLOWS: David) Mcleod Craik (4, 
1900], Ernest Outram Commins* [4. 1895], Emanuel 
Vincent Harris (A. 1900], Henry James Wise [A. 
1505). As HON FELLOW: Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 

On the motion of the Chairman, steonded by Mr. 
Wm. Woodward [7.], Chairman of the Finance Com- 


mittee, it was 
Resonven, that this Meeting hereby confirms the 
feeting of the 


Resolution passed at the General 
let December, viz, :— 

“That, pending the registration under the Land 
Transfer Acts of the title of the Institute to 
the freehold and leasehold properties now vested 
in the Architectoral Union Company, Limited, 
or in the Liquidator thereof, the Council of the 
Institute be authorised to join with the said 
Liquidator or otherwise in giving to the present 
Mortgages such security for the sum of £4,000 
owing to them aa they shall reasonably require, 
And on the said Liquidator traneferring the 
anid properties to the Institute, the Council be 
authorised to execute in favour of the present 
Mortgagees such Mortgage as the (Council shall 
think fit to secure the repayment of the said sum 
of £4,000, with interest st the rete of 4 per cent, 
per annum, in substitution for the said existing 
Mortgage. | 

“And that the Council be sutharised to execute & 
second charge over the anid properties in favour 
of the Bankers of the Institute as security or 
pet security for the Overdraft anthorised by the 

esolution passed and confirmed on the 18th day 

of March 1911 and the 27th day of March 1911." 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth [F.] having read a Paper on THe 
Rerain or Axcresxt Borinixes, and shown a number of 
Wlusteative lantern-slides, the Paper was discussed. 
and, on the motion of Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B:. Per. 
manent Secretary of H.M. Office of Works, seconded 
by Mr. Thackeray Turner [#'.], a vote of thanks was 
passed to the author by acclamation. yn | 

The proceedings terminated at 10.9 p.m. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 
By W. H. Wann, M.A.Cantab. [A], 
Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association 28th November, and the Northern Architectural 
Association roth December ror: 

I has been the custom of historians, whether of peoples or of their literature and urt, to 
divide their subject into periods of growth, enlmination, and decline ; and it has come to 
be considered a sort of necessity to find deeline succeeding culmination. In regard to 

the peoples of Antiquity, whose deca ving civilisation was all but wiped out by the barbarian 
Invasions, there is some justification for the practice, but in the case of still living peoples we 
should be cautious, lest, in a desire for completeness of system, we assume that the three 
stuges must be passed through ; at any rate, we should make sure that the point we fix upon as 
the culmination is really the top of the mountain, and not merely a shoulder of it, from which 
4 short descent or level tract has to be crossed before the main ascent can be resumed: nnd, 
ubove all, we should not let our vision be distorted by a metaphor. The study of French 
urchitecture is beset with the assertions of rival-writers who have felt bound to fix a date after 
which, according to them, the flood-gates of pedantry, or licence, or what not, have been 
opened, with the result that ever afterwards architecture sank deeper and deeper into the mire, 
If there were any substantial agreement between these writers as to the period at which 
this catastrophe oceurred it might be fairly plain sailing for us: but unfortunately between them 
they fix some dozen different dates, ranging over three or four hundred years. ‘Those for whom 
three centuries of the Middle Ages sum up the whole of architecture naturally discover the seeds 
of decay in the Italian detail and ornament introduced abont 1500; those who delight in the 
delicate but wayward charms of the Francis I. style see the beginnings of decadence in the 
severer and more systematised Classic of Henry TI.'s day; those, again, whose ideal is a 
vernacular architecture unfettered by the use of Orders, and who find it in the age of Henry IV. 
and Lonis XIII, see the downward slope heginning with the revival of the influence of Romo in 
Third Series, Vol, XXT. No, .—17 Jun. 1014 “a 
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the seventeenth century ; to others the climax is attained in the Grand Manner and the more or 
less pure Palladianism of the age of Louis XIV.; for these the introduction of Kococo ornament 
under Louis XV. is the herald of a dissolution, finally consummated—according to otherse—by 
the enfeebling draughts from Rontan or Greek fountains which went to the formation of the 
stvles of Louia XVI. and the Empire. 

Since, then, there is no agreement as to the point when decline began, we may be excused 
for assuming provisionally that it has not definitely set in even yet, and that in the architecture 
of modern France there is always hope of revival, even if the conditions of the moment appear 


unpromising ; and, looking back upon its history, we May see in it an evolutionary growth in’ 


which transformation succeeds transformation, with results sometimes more inspiring than 
others, but in which each stage has something to teach. 

The stage which we have to consider to-night, the eighteenth century, will certainly yield 
much food for study. It appears at first sight to be divided into two sharply defined stages, 
differing toto celo from each other in aims and methods. But on closer examination it will be 
seen that the differences between the first and second halves of the century are, in the main, 
superficial ones, questions of detail and decoration, and that they have this much in common, 
thut they both rest on the solidly and slowly built up tradition of two centuries of experiment 
in the expression of national requirements in classical forms, 

Regurded as « whole the eighteenth century carries on the tradition of the Grand Manner 
of the age of Louis XIV. ; but in detail it is in reaction against the ideals of that age, this reaction 
taking one form in the so-called Louis XV. style, and a second in an opposite direction, intensi- 
fied by the excesses of the first, in the so-called Louis XVI. style. 

The more closely one studies eighteenth-century architecture, whether in France or in 
England, the more conscious one becomes of two points of similarity. On the one hand, in 
spite of occasional exaggerations or pedantries due to temporary fashions or to the idiosynerasies 
of individual architects, an extremely high level of achievement was attained and maintained 
throughout it; and, on the other, a century which began with much of the bombastic extrava- 
gunce and coarseness of the Barocco tradition gradually felt its way to purer, more refined forms 
without losing its vigour or its dignity. The high average of eighteenth-century architecture 
was due in large measure to the fact that the language of Classical forms and composition had 
become the vernacular mode of architectural expression in both countries, not meérely among 
the élite of the profession in the capital, whose example handed on the tradition from one 
generation to the next, but even in humbler circles and provincial centres, among country 
architects und workmen. 

The gradual process of refinement was the result of a revival of studies of ancient archi- 
tecture at the fountain-head, provoked in part by the excesses of the Baroque sehool, and 
stimulated by new discoveries made throughout the century by the exploration of the buried 
cities of Campania and the ruins of Sicily, Greece, and the Levant. 

The eighteenth century, then, so far from being an age of decline, was not even one in 
which architecture marked time, but a period rather of continuous progress, reaching, in fact, 
a kind of culmination; and if decline must he diagnosed somewhere it may with more justice 
be assigned to the succeeding period. But, lest I should lay myself open to the charge of 
having ignored my own danger-signals, I would add that though nineteenth-century arehi- 
tecture in France showed the same confusion of aims as in other countries, in the stronger hold 
which it maintained on the national Classical tradition it possessed steadving force and 
factor favourable to healthy revival. sas 
_ To return, however, to our immediate subject. What was the state of architecture in 
France at the opening of the eighteenth century? The art had followed an almost unbroken 
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course of progressive evolution since the first troduction of Renaissance ideas about the year 
1500. In this, however, the Classical element—the doctrine of the orders and all that goes 
with it—was merely one of at least three main influences. Interwoven with it was, on the one 
hand, what may be called the rationalistic ideal of making the construction and uee of a build- 
ing supply its architectural and decorative treatment, rejecting the more obvious elements of 
~ Classical design, though holding its essentials m a latent state, as it were; and, on the other, 
what may be termed the naturalistic ideal, expressed not only in the imitation of natural forms, 
but also in the abhorrence of rule, and uniformity, and the avoidance of horizontality. 

In the web of French architecture euch of these three strands becomes in turn the strongest 
and gives the prevailing hue to the fabric to which they all contribute their quotas. They are 
constant elements, each liable to recur, and so also.are various national peculiarities of design 
of a less general nature, of which I will only instance certain types of house planning and 
roofing—namely, first, the quadrangular plan for a great house in town or country, with the 
main block at the back, wings at the sides, and an entrance screen im front; and, secondly, the 
high-pitched roof, with its variant, the so-ealled Mansard roof, and the curved pavilion roof, 
or square dome. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century under Henry IV. and Louis XIII. it had been 
the rationalistic strain which had been most prominent in French architecture, but the national 
naturalism had expressed itself as best it could in the terms of Flemish and Roman Baroceo, 
with its method of frequent breaks and reduplications, and its occasional perversions of Classical 
forms, with the object of making striking and varied effects, and of obtaining vertical emphasis. 
The middle of the century had brought revived Classical study, and the work of the reign of 
Louis XIV. had been to unify all these conflicting tendencies. Louis XIV. was known as the 
‘Grand Monarque,”’ the ** Sun King,"' and these terms were no empty flatteries, for in him 
the absolutist monarchy and the prestige of France had reached their culmination, The royal 
power had triumphed over all competing forces and authorities in the State—the Huguenots 
and Jansenists, the guilds, municipalities, and popular assembles, the legal and fendal 
aristocracies. It had reduced France to a highly centralised organisation, in which every 
activity, every department of life was controlled and moved by the central administration, and 
had raised her to be the leading Power in Europe, not merely in politics, but in ideas, manners, 
and arts. ‘The same uniformity as elsewhere was imposed on the arts, by forcing all inte 
co-operation so as to provide a suitable expression for the majesty of the monarchy. | 

This task of enforcing uniformity of purpose upon an army of artists of various nationalities, 
diverse in training and differing in aims, was carried out with great success by Charles Le Brun, 
who reigned supreme over the decoration—in the widest sense of the word—of the royal palaces 
and public buildings, till his mantle fell on the shoulders of the architect Jules Hardouin 
Mansart, the builder of the Dome of the Invalides and the completer of Versailles, while in 
varden design the centralising unifying tendencies of the age were expressed by the majestic 
methods of André Le Notre. It was, in fact, the culmination of the Grand Manner; but what 
I want particularly to insist upon to-night is that no decline sueceeded this culmination. 

In polities the monarchy reached its zenith about 1690. From that period onward cor- 
ruption and incompetence in the Government and consequent disaster and discontent in the 
nition showed themselves in ever increasing degree for a century, and France gradually lost 
her pre-eminence in Europe. When the restraint of the pompous and priest-ridden Court of 
Louis XTV. and Madame Maintenon was withdrawn society planged into a whirl of thoughtless 
frivolity and debauch. But though the monarchy and aristocracy declined, France did not. For, 
as the eighteenth century drew on, serious thought on social and political problems and an eager- 


ness for reform became more and more prevalent in the nation. And this fermentation of ideas 
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led to the emancipation of the country irom the meshes of the Ancien Régime and the creation 
of the new France of modern times. In the domain of architecture the artificially imposed 
uniformity was relaxed, and the various tendencies which it comprised were free to work them- 
selves out to their logical results. 

This relaxation of authority gave full rem to the lust phase of the Barocco school, that 
freest, gayest. most fantastic of styles known as Rococo, It was, in the main, but a system 
of decoration primarily for interiors, and applied, as a rule, in France at least, with the 
utmost reticence to exteriors. Composition suffered no detriment; nothing of permanent 
valoe that had been acquired in two centuries of Classical tradition was lost; the Grand 
Manner persisted with undiminished grandeur. Thus, when Classical studies revived a few 
years later, they found a sound substratum to work upon, and all that was needed was to 
eliminate the extravagances and redundances, and to purify the forms. 

The chief reason, as 1 have already said, for the maintenance of a high average by 
eighteenth-century architecture was that the Classical tradition was thoroughly assimilated by 
all ranks of the building profession, But there were contributory causes. One of these wus 
the existence of families which produced architects from generation to generation, and thus 
accumulated and handed on experience. Thus, for instance, Jules Hurdouin Mansart was the 
great-nephew of Francois Mansart, the architect of Maisons, and the grandfather of two archi- 


tects of note of his own name. Further, he was the brother-in-law of Robert de Cotte, the 


most prominent architect of the early years of the century, and was also connected by marriage 
with the Gabriel family, whieh for no less than five generations, extending over a period of 
nearly two hundred years, produced architects who all did notable work. Again, there was the 
family of Blondel, in which an uncle and a nephew both distinguished themselves in their 
profession, | 
Another contributory cause to architectural excellence was provided by the very centralisa- 
tion of the royal government, which was able to command the services of the best architects 
ani to give scope to their talents in the building, not only of royal residences, but also of public 
buildings throughout the country, and thus to bring them to the notice of wealthy private 
employers. And yet another was the Royal Academy of Architecture, founded in the previous 
century, a body which counted among its numbers almost all the great names in architecture. 
and which, whatever the vagaries indulged in by its individual members, collectively main= 
pr by its influence and teaching a high standard of design, and insisted on sound Classical 
SUIS. | 
Let us now turn im more detail to the buildings of the century which arose un dab them 
conditions, confining onr attention, however, almost exclusively to secular buildings. | apaett 
the century opened the younger Mansart was still alive, but since the principal work of the 
rémamng ten years of his life consists of church architecture, such as the Chapel of Vecastilon 
one Cathedral of Nancy, and the Dome of the Invalides, it is in the work of his younger conte at 
poraries that we may seek the symptoms of revolt against the rigid formality of Louis XTV 
wanons. In the Balon d'Herewe, at Versailles, for instance. decorated by Robert dle f tt 
pada ahd see In the oe of the angles of the panels, the curves of the chimney sees 
ueiicute spriy-work, the desire fora free line breaking in. Inthe Galerie Ge in t 
Lon how occupied by the Bank of France, which was likewise decorated deter as ona 
rot ( See the enfranchisement has gone # step further. Though the relatively i oi | 
nein an order and entablatnre is retained, the lines flow and waver in varied curves. 
poerin>: i ae awe tapered, the pedestals bellied out, and plastic forms overflow tare events 
wrchttoctueal tes Dont The movement thus begun reached its climax about 1780. Strictly 
itectural treatment was, so far as possible, banished from interiors, and the panels and 


the chimney-piece, 
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other features assume curved forms of great variety in plan as well as in elevation. Straight 
lines—at any rate, horizontal lines—and rectangular shapes were avoided. 

Lines flowed up, unbroken by a cornice, into a coved cerling. A room in the Hotel de 
Rohan painted by Huet, and one in the Hétel de Souhise designed ry Boffrand, illustrate these 
points. Plant and snimal forms were used for frames and other architectural purposes, and 
among these the so-called " rocaille "" motive prevailed, a type of ornament sometimes resem- 
bling rockwork and sometinies shell forms. In this and in many other points, particularly the 
abandonment of strict sym- 
metry in favour of mere 
balance, AS In BOme designs 
by Meissonier, the in- 
Huence of Chinese art 1 
observable. The naturalis- 
tic strain in French art was 
once more fo the fore, AB it 
had been in the age of 
Flambovant Gothic, which 
the Rococo period singu- 
larly resembles in its not of 
free-Howing curves and its 
vertical tendency. It was 
again to manifest itself in 
our day in a far more objec- 
tionable manner in the so- 
called ** Art Nouveau."' 

Many people have 
waxed eloquent on the imi- 
quities of the Rococo, that 
dissolute art as it has been 
termed. But this severity 
seems to me misplaced in 
judging what was, after all, 
an ephemeral phase of glit- 
tering drawing-room de- 
coration well suited to the 
age of the ** salon *' when 
social intercourse was re- 
duced to a fine art. | : 

Meanwhile erehitse- Ovan Saloon tN Moyet. ne SOUBIEE (ABCRIrES Natioxaues), 1785, 

Getmala Bofrand, architect 

ture, or at any rate the 

architecture which counts, went calmly on ita way, retaining its admirable proportions, its fine 
balancing of masses, its well designed orders and Classical detail. The only trace it bears of 
the prevailing fashion is, so to say, in the fringes of its garments; a keybloek, a vase, a console, 
4 carved panel, a wrought-iron baleony or grill here and there enliven facades that otherwise 
might be almost grim in their severity. Designers of plate, furniture, and panelling might 
indulge in architectural fantasias, such as Meissonier’s design for a garden grotto, probably 
never seriously intended for execution. Here and there Rococo ornament might overflow a 
whole feature, us in a porte-cochére at Laon, but never in France did architecture become an 
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art of confectionery such as some contemporary 
German examples exhibit, as, for instance, the 
4winger at Dresden. Such playful decoration is 
wedded with charming effect. even with serious 
composition, such as some of the great private 
mansions of Paris, the Hétel Biron and the Hiétel 


Matignon, forinstance. Their elevations are models 


difficult to beat for breadth of treatment, though 
they exhibit a feature hardly found up to that time 
in France in canted projections. Tt was a period 
when great progress was being made in domestic 
planning as regards convenience of internal inter- 
communication and sanitation, and the experiments 
in this direction and in that of variety are often 
tarred out under the influence of that love for 
earved forms which characterised contemporary 
decoration, Hence the rooms with quadrant angles 
in the Hotel Biron, and the elliptical court of the 
Hotel d'Amelat hy Boffrand, whereby i form of 
great beauty is obtained without any sacrifice, of 
convenience. As other examples of Louis Quinze 
designs, in each case comprising town planning of 
a high order of merit, | may mention the ** place ’’ 
at Bordeaux designed by Jacques Gabriel in 1730, 
and those of Nancy and Toulouse, the work respec- 
tively of Héré and Cammas, built between 1750 and 
1760; and the great stable buildings at Chantilly 
built between 1719 and 1785° under Aubert, jin 
which last, in view of their colossal seale, the deli- 
cate Rococo decoration appears hardly to be a happy 
concomitant. | 

These examples are, I think. sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the claim I made for the architecture of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, that under 
the passing fashion of Rococo ornament composi- 
tion showed no decline, and the Classical tradition 
persisted with unabated vigour. 

Yet among serious thinkers on architectural 
subjects it was felt that all was not well: that there 
was too much licence of curve and broken line and 
contorted ornament, too many redundances. About 
this time there passed over Western Europe a wave 
of revived interest in Classical antiquity, greatly 
stimulated by the discovery of Pompei and Her- 
culaneum, A bevy of eager explorers set forth to 
study at first hand the Hellenie monuments 1 Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, and Asia Minor, and the Roman 
monuments scattered throughout the empire, This 


se 
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study showed that much of contemporary Classical practice in architecture was clogged with an 
overgrowth of unelassical traditions, to dispel which a reference to the sources was necessary, 
As illustrating this, it may be mentioned that the French students who were sent to study in 
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Rome had fallen into the habit of devoting their attention to the works of Bernini and his school 
rather than to the ancient monuments. 
Another influence that contributed to bring about a change of taste was that of the 
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writings of J. J. Rousseau, who advocated as a remedy for the artificiality and corruption of 
eociety a return to nature, open-air life, and manual labour, and held up to admiration the 
primitive virtues of the republics of antiquity. It became fashionable to be virtuons and live 
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Facape oy Saint-Scirwn, Pan. (1780—-15.) 
Jain Sivoles Serrandony, archives. 


the simple life. Rococo art was to be abandoned with the dissolute past. Virtue wis to be 
symbolised in architecture by severe Classicism and rectilinear design. Ornamental ‘motives 
were borrowed from agricultural pursuits and the handicrafts, while the naturalistic garden 
“a Vanglaise “ began to supersede the formal style of Le Notre. 
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The first result of these various influences began to appear in the thirties of the century— 
the very period when the Rococo fashion was at its height—though the change of style did not 
become general till about twenty years later. In this connection a caution is needed about the 
nomenclature of styles. The styles of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. do not correspond in duration 
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Ecoue Mrcyraims. Panm: Cestnat Pavition or THe Covat oy Hoxovm (Begun 1752.) 
Janypies- Ange Gabriel, architoe. 


with the reigns in question any more than those named after other kings. Louis XV. reigned 
from 1715 to 1774, while the style of Louis XV., including the transitional’ phase known as 
~ Régence,"’ began to show itself about 1710, and, after 1750, only lingered on in out-of-the- 
way places. Lonis XVI. reigned from 1774 to 1793, but the style named after him began to 
make its appearance soon after 1780, and was fully established by 1750. 

¥ 
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In 1789 Jean Nicolas Servandony, probably a native of Lyons, who had studied the ancient 
monuments of Rome and the Campagna, and on his return to Paris had been employed as 
designer of scenery in the Opéra, startled the world by the design he submitted im competition 
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Param pe dvetie, Pamts: Cota pe Mart Heboult IT6. 

ior the new facade of the church of St. Sulpice, which not only showed an altogether new direct- 
ness, simplicity, and classical purity, but was the first to break away from the type of the 
Vignolun facade, with its volutes and numerous breaks, which had prevuiled since the facade of 
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St. Gervais waa built by De Rrosse in 1616. Jt was awarded the prize, and was carned out. 


When compared with the design of the Rococoist Meissonnier which we saw earlier the contrast 


is even more startling. In 1787 another young Lyonnese, Jacques-Germain Soutilot, who was 


later to complete his Classical studies by an exploration of the temples of Pastum, was breaking 
new eround in the rebuilding of the Hotel Dien at Lyons, which already showed the tranquil 
reticence which was characteristic of the: architecture of the second half of the century. Two 
years later, again—in L739— the seulptor Rouchardon was following the same hnes in ins 
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Param Rovan, Panu: Covar oy Hoxoun Rebuilt 1760-70, 
Moren-Desprous, architect. 


Fontaine de Grenelle in Paris, where there is a true monumental feeling, but divested of all 
the declamatory emphasis which was still nsual at the time. 

The style of Louis XVI. was thus well on its way towards general acceptance, though by 
no means yet accepted by the majority of architects. For instance, the roya ; architect Jacques- 
Ange Gabriel. the last and moat illustrious scion of a long line, did not show himself influenced 
by the new spirit till after 1750, when he was already well'advanced in middle life. 

The main characteristics of later eighteenth-century architecture, as compared with the 
earlier, are the avoidance of all but pure Classical features and pure geometrical forms, of re- 
duplicated and complicated features, such as broken pediments and ressauts, and a preference 


for straight lines over curves. In interiors the indeterminate cove and the panel with undu- 
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lating sides or broken angles disappear. The cornice and the rectangular panel resume ther 
way, even when more strictly architectural treatment is not adopted. In ornament, though 
there is still a close study of Nature, there is just enough convention for architectural appro- 
priateness, and natural forms are suitably enclosed and framed in. At the same time, 
Pompeian motives are 
largely used. In sculp- 
ture, quiei poses and 
Classically draped 
robes take the place of 
gesticulating figures 
with fluttering gur- 
ments. 

In the third quar- 
ter of the century, 
apart from Sonfilot, 
whose great work, the 
Panthéon, is outside 
the scope of this paper 
und stunds somewhat 
apart from contem- 
porary work, Jacques- 
Ange Gabriel is the 
dominating figure, 
His are the iumportant 
palace binldings and 
some of the ecreatest 
public edifices of Paris. 
He drew up a scheme 
for refrontme the 
Palace of Versuilles 
with dignified stone 
elevations more in har- 
mony with the garden 
facades, but involving 
the destruction of the 
more picturesque brick 
and stone work which 
we have learnt to love: 
of this, however, only 
a beginning was made 





bh i == in the wings that bear 
Gib Tatatan, Hoapgacx: Stamcase. (1772-1750.) his: bras, which, in 
Victor Lois, architect. their isolati onl, are 


| somewhat incongrnous 
features and insufficient to give an idea of the total effect if all had been carried out. A more 


complete and therefore more satisfying work of Gabriel is the remodelling, or rather the rebuild- 
ing, of the palace at Compiégne; and his masterpiece in the grand style is perhaps the Place 
de la Concorde, with its noble twin palaces, in which the motive of the Louvre Colonnade is 
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skilfully adapted, and varied to suit differing conditions and to produce a gayer, more festal 
effect. Another splendid work of his is the Ecole Militaire. As an example of the many other 
able architects at work in Paris at this time I will mention Antoine, who had raised himself by 
his study and energy from the position of a working mason to that of a contractor, and finally to 
o leading place in the architectural profession. His greatest work is the Monnaie or Mint, 
obtained in open competition, and he also collaborated in the rebuilding of the Palais de Justice. 

Many of the great public buildings of this age I must of necessity pass over unnoticed, such, 
for example, as the Front and Galleries of the Palais Royal in Paris. Merely mentioning the 
Great Theatre of Bordeaux, by Victor Louis, as a masterpiece of axial planning, I will conclude 
with a few examples of domestic architecture. 

First comes that gem-like masterpiece of Gabriel's, the Petit Trianon, almost square in 
plan and almost cubical in form, but raised to a high power of architectural expression by the 
perfection of its proportions and the delicacy and absolute Appropriateness of ita detail and orna- 
ment; then the eourtyard of « Parnsian mansion, somewhat in the manner of Gabriel, and 
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Parace of THe Leaton or Hoxovn, Panis, ronwenty Hore. on Sanu, (178a-80.) 
Flerre Rouseean, arclsitect. 


exhibiting a stately treatment, enriched with orders; and, finally, a house front at Caudebec, 
where the rather unusual treatment of a central recess framed in pilasters and emphasised by a 
pediment gives interest to a simple design. 

If Classicism had gone no further than the use which Gabriel made of it, all would have 
been well; but unfortunately in the revived enthusiasm for Classical archeology fostered by the 
ideas of the revolutionary and Napoleonic eras, when everyone was striving to resuscitate the 
virtues and institutions, first of the ancient republies and then of the Roman Empire, together 
with their costumes, furniture, and decoration, many architects forgot the true ideal of the 
Renaissance. Instead of taking ancient architecture as an inspiration and a guide in tackling 
modern problems, and using Classical forms and proportions as a language in which to express 
modern requirements, they began to make literal copies of Classical buildings, utilising these 
copies as a shell within which to fit modern requirements as best they conld. Some traces of 
this tendency are visible in the Hétel de Salm, now the headquarters of the Légion d'Honneur, 
begun in 1782, where the court, surrounded by Tonie colonnades, leads us to a sort of Corinthian 
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temple-front pierced by a single door, behind which a two-storied house is somehow packed 
away. The consummation ol the tendency is seen im the complete reproduction of a Classical 
temple in the Madeleine. But this is beyond our period, not having been begun till 1807. 

The unreasonable archwology of this school of Classical revival, however fine its results may 
have been from a purely monumental point of view, and the total divorce it brought about 
between design and utility, largely contributed to the temporary eclipse of even the saner 
Classical traditions amid a welter of other revivals, ond its somewhat frigid and anstere beauties 
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Cauncw or Tun Mapunetxe, Panis. (1807-12) 
farthtiemy Viguon, architect 


had little chance of retaining their popularity in the face of the more picturesque charms and 
sentimental associations of Neo-Romanesque and Neo-Gothic, Neo- Florentine, and Neo- 
Francois Premier, which clamorously forced themselves upon the public view about the time 
of the fall of the Empire, and were but other symptoms of the same love for archwology against 
which they were in professed reaction. But the Classicism of this archwological revival wan iH 
the main a movement of the nineteenth century and post-revolutionary soctety while French 
architecture of the eighteenth century and the Ancien Régime remained for the most part 
faithful to the traditions of the Neo-Classicism proclaimed by the Renaissance and followed by 
the greatest of her sone in all periods. : 
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REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
An Introduction fo English Church Architecture from the 

Eleventh io the Sizieenth Century. By Francis Bond, 

MA. PGS. Honk EBA, With 1,400 diuatrations, 

Z2ools, do, Lond, 1915. Price £2 2s. wel. [Fifum- 

plrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 

Not untruly might it be ssid at the present day 
that of making many handsomely illustrated books 
there is no end; and perhaps a publisher's reply, 
not necessarily for publication, might be to the 
effect. that, for readers of to-day much study of 
poorly illustrated bocks would only tend to a 
weariness of the flesh, with consequent bearing on 
thesale. Mr. Francis Bond virtually admits some- 
thing of this implied motive for sumptuous tlus- 
tration in his own case when, in the preface to these 
two handsome volumes, he asserts that « general 
treatment of the subject, “ especially if aided, as in 
these volumes, with all manner of pl drawings, 
sections, and diagrams, as well as photographs, will 
be found st once easier to follow and more en- 
joyable than the unpalatable pemmican of a con- 
densed text-book.” Fully half the book, he 
observes, is occupied with illustrations, to which 
the text is subsidiary. On first glancing through 
these volumes, several things occur to one to say 
which, after a perusal of the preface, have to be 
left unsaid, The book, we are told, is intended not 
so much for professional students as for the great 
body of readers nowadays interested in medieval 
architecture who wish to obtain some general 
knowledge of it, and chiefly for those with Iittle 
or no previous knowledge of the subject. Hence 
the aorticn of copious illustration, largely by 

hotegraphs to a good gcale, Technical terms 

ave been eliminated where possible, and, as the 
author phrases it, archwological history has been 
as for as ible ¢schewed ; what has been at- 
tempted, says, is to give a plain, straight- 
forward account of medieval building construction 
as controlled by medimval ritual. It may be 
thought, perhapa, that Mr. Bond has not succeeded 
over well in carrying out his premeditated avoid- 
ance of archeology, being too good an archeologist; 
however, a writer is entitled to be judged by the 
standard he sets for himself. 

This book comes as the crown of a series of works 
by the author, each having its own close connection 
with the main subject. Vast as this subject 14, it 
counts after all as but a single branch of a subject 
still more vast, viz., Mediwval Architecture itself, 
One estimate of the relative importance of our 
particular branch, in a general survey of medieval 
architecture, is almost amusingly, yet quite 
seriously, set forth in Professor Lethaby's faseci- 
nating book, Medieval Art, in which—as though to 
curb our insular concelt—just eight pages, out of a 
total of some three hundred, are devoted to (rothic 
Artin England, with « few passages besides of allu- 
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ethaby's eight pages, applying all but entirely to 
mee are re illustrated by one little plan 
alone, is here presented to us by Mr. Bond in two 
juarto volumes of some 500 pages each with 1400 
illustrations. And this, he reminds us, is supple- 
mentary to his previous works; in fact, this work 
and his great volume, Gothic Architecture in Eng- 
land, with its 1254 illustrations, are intended to 
be mutually complementary. The present book. 
replete with information as well as resplendent with 
illustration, is fully equipped with copious lists, 
notes, and references, as well as an appendix, two 
glossaries (English and French), and two indexes. 
In the course of its fourteen chapters we find the 
subject presented in a manner affording a com- 
prehensive view of the entire field, and at the same. 
time worked out in sufficient detail analytically 
and by dissection of selected examples to give an 
insight into each of the main divisions of medimval 
church building-structure, with some glimpse 
into the world of detail. And along with this the 
author does not fail to include questions of directly 
human interest underlying it all, further con- 
sidering, as he does, “ not only how a church was 
built, but why it was built, who built it, and who 
served in it, who worshipped in it, and what 
manner of worship was theirs.” What all this 
amounts to but to archeological history may seem 
something of a conundrum.to the plain man. Mr. 
Bond, im one of Ins former writings, referring to 
what he had aptly termed the biographical method 
of studying an old church, sziggeated that to read 
the biography of an individual in the order in which 
one usually encounters the life-story of such an 
organism as an old church in looking over it would 
give us ruther a topsy-turvy view of that indi- 
vidual’s career; for we might quite probably 
begin by stumbling first of all on one of the later 
passages in his life, then on something antecedent 
to that, and perhaps arrive only towards the 
middle of our reading on anything telling of his 
birth and origin. To attempt to read a building- 
structure by merely gazing at each aspect and 
feature of it just as they chance to come into 
vision does seem to be going at least a rather 
roundabout way to learn; whilst really to read 
and understand a single example may be going a 
Be way towards interpreting others. With this 
book and the one before mentioned, the author 
means to leave us little excuse for ignorance aa to 
whata mass of material for the study of the subject 
exists in this country; but, of course, it is a small 
selection only that he can give after all. As he 
remarks truly enough, “the treasures of our 
medimval architecture are indeed inexhaustible.” 
To view them there come to us observers from other 
countries In ever-increasing numbers, mingling with 
our own people in admiring groups. The eyes of 
other nations, and especially of ourcousingand other 
kinsfolk from overseas, are upon us as custodians 
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of the family heirlooms: Now and again, such of 
them as can do so voyage forth to survey the 
treasures. And how, we may ask, are they to make 
their survey; how are they to appraise the valueand 
grasp the significance of each piece of old building- 
work they meet with here ; to decipher and to read 
it, even as a document, so as to understand it ? 
Ask each one of ninety-nine visitors out of a hun- 
dred viewing any great church—or little one, for 
that matter—* Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?" Would be not, out of his heart of hearts, 
reply truthfully and feelingly, ‘* How can I, except 
some man should guide me”? Mr. Bond, like a 
trie apostle, is here at hand with words of guid- 
ance and enlightenment. In the character of 
guide and teacher he leads us through the whole 
subject of mediwval church architecture in this 
country by a way of his own, as through a maze, 
following a regular thread of logical sequence, To 
begin with, a consideration of the numerous 
varieties of non-parochial churches, mostly large, 
and the differentiation of these varieties from one 
another, and from the parish church, brings us 
naturally-to the question of their particular pur- 
poses and their diverse planning to meet require- 
ments, Then, with the study of the planning ts 
involved the further question of structural growth 
through the centuries; and especially in regard 
tothe parish church, whose story in most instances 
is #0 strangely curious and interesting, In the 
case of building work covered by vaulting, the 
planning of this latter can hardly be thought of 
apart from the ground plan, neither can it be 
dissociated from the vital question of its own 
abutment, Walls, and arches, and piers, with all 
their various members, goto make up the complete 
tbmilding which, by the way, needs windows for 
lighting, also doors for access, with porches giving 
shelter, The disposition of the structure into 
bays, for convenient building, affects auch features 
as the triforium and the clearstory amongst others, 
Lastly, the whole needs to be roofed-in, and the 
rain-water efficiently drained off. Towers and 
pires give the finish, Thus may be outlined, in 
briefest summary, the contents of this Introduc- 
tion to English Church Architecture. 
Mr. Bond, an Honorary Associate of the Insti- 
tute, may be said to have approached his subject 
from outside the profession, like Professor Willis 
before him, and other bearers of honoured names 
linked with the study of our Medimval Church 
sar cp Whatever peste lack in babe 
of practical experience in the devising and direct- 
mene building operations, manfuathy he suffers 
from no lack of close acquaintance with actual 
examples of building work, devised and directed by 
at-masters in building, lying strewn over all parts 
of this land of ours, From a wide field indeed he 
gathers in the produce, sorting it with discrimina 
tion and ing it into his volumes as material to 
serve. Were this material intended toserve for the 
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pare of more direct teaching it would need vet 
further sifting and sorting, so as to establish more 
intimate correapondence between illustrations and 
text ; information of itself being, after all, but the 
raw material for teaching, But this is a book of 
reference, not a text-book: still less is it one for 
light reading. In fact, the author can hardly be 
accounted an easy writer to follow for a long 
sitting. So much has he to tell that his theme is 
constantly in danger of being overwhelmed in the 
profusion of examples and parallels he has at 
command and is ever switching-on, so to speak, 
as though at all costs he must be generous out 
of his wealth of knowledge; until, in parts, the 
reader may find himself longing to arrive at a 
summing-up of the argument, at a narration of the 
main story free for the moment of allusions and 
cross references. We are told frankly that during 
the years that have elapsed since he began to 
write on medixval architecture the author hus 
both learnt and unlearnt much: admission such 
as no writer of experience on such a subject need he 
ashamedtomake. These two volumes are an im- 
provement in several respects on his previous 
large work on the subject. Now one thread runs 
right through, as before observed, and the reader 
certainly is spared some mental gymnastics by the 
more straightforward treatment of the matter 
here adopted. Still, occasionally we meet with 
some apparently needless disregard of chrono- 
logical sequence in the citing of examples and 
arrangement of illustrations, As Mr. Bond does 
not disdain the aid of illustrative ground plans of 
churches, in these two works of his, it seems a pity 
he should still remain content with giving so many 
that stop short of telling us what, as plans, they 
ip. Gegarme neve Those given are very unequal 
in their aimandattainment; they from ¢xam- 
ples fairly complete in which feichioad necking and 
vaulting may be “aed indicated, though not invari- 
ably so, to mere : diagrams for explaining some 
particular pointsonly, Exceptin the case of a plan 
or two, borrowed with acknowledgment, noattempt 
is made to rete different parts of a building 
of varying date by various hatching. To have 
attempted this would be stepping on the forbidden 
ground of historical archiwology, no doubt. Still, 
the general standard set by these borrowed plans 
might have been aimed at throughout with adyan- 
tage, if teaching is to count. On the other hand, 
the largo advance made of late years in archi- 
tectu photography is warmly es by 
Mr, Bond, and so well does he avail himself of it 
that his book not only maintains a high standard 
throughout in this respect, but every now and 
then surprises us with a quite impressive picture, 
rising to more than just the clear presentation of 
fact, and conveying something of that intangible 
quality inherent in fine architecture which eludes 

» most faithful of scale-drawings, the “ magic 
quality,” as Professor Lethaby finely says, that 
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“ touches depths of feeling and opens the gates of 
wonder” 

The atthor, in his capacity as guide to beginners, 
leads them on the way they should go, from point 
to point, by paths not too rugged. For instance, 
with him the planning aud growth of the parish 
church are treated together as one subject ; he is 
not so nalve as to conceive of separating for a 
moment the study of the ground plan of the build- 
ing from the study of its historical growth ; neither 
does he, like some would-be guides to cathedrals 
and other churches, adopt the system of taking the 
reader wandering first all about the inside of a 
building and then all round the outside of it, on the 
chance of thereby getting him to comprehend the 
inake of the wits thing. He sets out on the right 
way to teach the subject by insisting on a con- 
sideration, to begin with, of underlying causes 
before fastening on the results. Of one possible 
source of confusion to the mind of the student 
Mr. Bond, ever practical in his aims, clears the 
ground by eliminating from his discourse fancy 
names for various stages of our medimval buildi 
work, suffering no bad tangle of Styles or Period 
to blur the view and impede progress. By this 
much he simplifies a su yes still complicated 
enough for any student, For the main purpose 
he recognises chronology as the trae historical 
criterion, unambiguous and unchangeable, He 
would remove the study from tlie domain of near- 
sighted specimen-hunters and markers of ex- 
ternals to that of systematic mvestigators Into 
building-form aa structure, building-structure 
developed by men who, little enough aware of the 
all-pervading force of living tradition under which 
they worked, nevertheless, having work to do, 
did it for the best according to their lights with tho 
means at command, and apparently not seldom 
with some very human resolve to “ go one better 
than their predecessors’ work or than their own or 
their rivals’ latest attempt. R. ; 

Those who still go on thinking of this archi- 
tecture as just a business of cusps and crockets, 
Window-tmcery and arch-moulding, will find in 
these volumes plenty of material to their mind ; 
they will find something more also, which, how- 
ever, need not hinder their enjoyment of the 
features, mouldings, and ornament, 30 attractively 
displayed, But one conclusion of true educational! 
vali to-day can hardly fail to be impressed on any 
serious sagt of these volumes, viz., that thestudy 
of building work is a teclinical matter, and that 
to be able to see through a building with the 
mind’s-eye is, after all,an attainment to be reached 


ouly by training, not by any easy means or short- 
tes to ciowlelae: | The bak nithough intended, 


we are told, pear for non-professional atudents 


of architecture, will be read with pleasure, and 
surely not without profit, by some members of our 
profession itself; at any rate ty thease of the 
odd remnant that, in its own dull way, humbly 
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ventures to deem the acquiring of a working 
knowledge of past seco thine in this home- 
grown architecture of adventure to be no bad 
equipment for even the brightest of adventurers 
into the realms of gold dreamt of as architecture of 
the future. | 
To come now to the main substance of the book. 
In Chapter I. the author reminds us that ours was a 
land a 3 churches, for un abounded in town and 
country, and in England now there remain over 
10,500 (excluding chapels) of medisval foundation. 
These churches were of many varieties, but the 
vast majority were parish churches, The re- 
mainder, as a rule, were large churches built each 
for the special use of one or other of the various 
Orders of Monks, Canons-regular, Friars or Knights, 
or for cathedral or collegiate foundations served by 
Secular Canons. Among the parish churches, a 
number, mostly of larger type, Sreneaany, became 
collegiate, v.e,, served by a college of priests ; 
whilst belonging to monastic foundations there 
were some seal churches attached to cells, For 
convenience we may consider we have to deal with 
two main classes, the greater churches and the 
rah churches, Most of the churches of the 
lonks and Canons-regular were of great size, 
small as was the population of the country. They 
were require for an all-but continuows ro ind of 
services, by day and by night, and the intrusion of 
lay worshippers was not generally welcomed. 
Parishioners, although im certain cases accom- 
modated for worship, more often got provided for 
outside, The parish church of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, for example, is one standing instance 
of this. The respective requirements of the two 
bodies of worshippers conflicted too much to be 
conveniently met in thesame edifice. So, we see, 
the greater churches were not designed for the use 
of an ordinary congregation. For that purpose 
the parish churches were erected, the capeller. 
“The greater churches,” saya Mr, Bond, “ were 
designed for quite other purposes than a modern 
ehurch.” To-day it seems necessary to inform 
people of this clementary fact. In Chapter IT, the 
requirements of a greater medieval church are 
considered in detail. These requirements, varying 
in each type of church, of course ruled the planning, 
and thus controlled the gen disposition and 
design of the whole Span os Whatever the type 
of ghureh to be: plansed, 4h lacing of the high 
altar in its sanctuary, with additional altars dis- 
posed in certain relation to it, may be regarded as 
the prime motive, in obedience to which other 


arrangements fellinto place. The accommodation, 


eee rae 
which might be large, was another governing 
jeisieratis In fick, the great special require- 
ment; and with these two main requirements 
went that of 4 procession-path for circula-- 
tion round the church from altar to altar, The 
weatern limb of the building, beyond what might 
KA 
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be occupied by choir stalls, was designed for vari- 
ots use according as it might be needed to accom- 
modate a retro-choir and a choir of lay-brethren 
with their respective altars, or, in particular in- 
stances and at certain times, to serve to some 
extent for parishioners and others, as well as forthe 
marshalling of the Procession at its final stage, 
before re-entering the choir, The satisfaction of 
another requirement, producing etniking conse- 

nences in so many ea:es, lay in the provision of a 
Saint's Chapel for housing a shrine, and of accom- 
modation perhaps for other shrines, to he visited 
hv streams of pilgrims for veneration of the Relics. 
The multiplication of altars in itself, involving 
transepts and chapels in various positions, raised 
problems that reached far indeed; whilst upper- 
chambers, crypts and chantry chapels, each in 
their turn, made for further complexity of ~ ancl 
design. It was out of the planning and re-planning, 
occasionally on a mien bis scale, implied in 
reconciling the contlicting claims of these various 
requirements that the multiform types af snob 
edifices were gradually evolved, Chapter IIT. 
follows out in farther detail the planning of cathe- 
iiral, monastic and collegiate churches. Chief 
amongst the points here considered is that of the 
eastern termination of the church, inviting com- 
parison af the contending systems of the square 
and the apsidal ending, whose rivalry lay at the 
yery root of chureh-planning in this country, 
How each system orient in the process of 
meeting requirements; how they prevailed alter- 
nately: and how theyeven seemed to coalesce on 
occasion, is all set out for us and illustrated by 
numerois plans and views. 

Then we arrive, in Chapter IV., at what the 
author may well call the strange history of the 
growth of the English parish church, occupying 
over one hundred pages and comprising, as he says, 
the results of visita to village and town churches 
not less than two thousand in number, He 
remarks that the vast majority of our parish 
churches have remained unsung; they are a mine 
of unworked interest, Moreover, they include 
the earlhest extant church-building in the land. 
Of our great conventnal and cathedral churehes 
none can show a stone above ground, declares Mr. 
Bond, earlier than the eleventh century; of the 
smaller churches, the originals of parish churebes, 
we have remains possibly from the fourth century 
onwards (Certainly from the seventh century 
the record is clear and continuous, and altogether 
of pre-Conquest church-building work we still 
possess sare a body. With an exception or two 
this work, to be sure, ia mainly in fragmentary 
condition, having somehow come down to us after 
running the gauntlet of all the centuries of sub- 
sequent building activity ; so that much of it now 
survives built-up in structure of later time, and 
thus much may yet remain to be identified. 
Certain pre-Conquest building types, too, survived 


the Norman Conquest and bore fruit. From the 
opening of the twelfth century onward the building 
and rebuilding of parish churches all over the 
country must have gone on apace, judging from the 
authentic work we still possess, due to the more or 
less direct driving-power of the great buildin 
organisers of that day, the masterful prelates anc 
other leaders who helped to establish themselves 
on their recently acquired lands by stamping these, 
as it were, with the seal of building work in one 
form or other. Some eight different types of 
arish church plan are noted by the author as 
ing in use during the twelfth century, No 
wonder that, as the following centuries passed, the 
development of this church plan and structure 
by expansion and remodelling, steadily carried on 
century by century, grew so complex and produced 
results 80 purses 30 the student of to-day. How 
it all evolved on tea on section, and in elevation 
may be gathered from Mr. Bond's book, so far asa 
narrative of so peculiar a nature can be read from 
a book. It is ths aotual buildings themselves that 
need to he read one by one. The author concludes 
the chapter by tuking the reader through a series 
of selected examples, illustrating how we may go 
about the study of the buildings, Here he brings 
in some diagram-plans of certain churches, a set of 
plans to each church, showing in what form the 
Baiiiaarias nay be supposed to have shaped them- 
selves ab successive stages of their existence ; but 
these plans, not always in each set to the same 
scale, and sometimes not shown on the same or on 
an opposite page, have to be compared erg 
and read by the light of the text betore the plot of 
their story ean be grasped ; whereas this might, as 
a rule, be suggested, if not alwave fully conveyed, 
by various hatching, on @ single plan, in a way 
perhaps better adapted for comprehension by the 
uninitiated, oy 
In Chapter V. we touch actual building construc- 
tion and are at once involved in the crucial pro- 
blem of vaulting. This i# another of Mr. Bond's 
hig chapters, ae aver a hundred pages. Much 
building history hangs on the mason’s ambition to 
vault, and the pursuit of this ambition had its in- 
fluence even on buildings into whose structure no 
vaultingentered. To traverse the range of maater- 
pieces here portrayed, from the nave of Durham, 
tlirough to the Gloucester Lady Chapel, or by the 
naves of Exeter, Norwich, and Sherborne to that of 
St. George's, Windsor—to name but a handful— 
is to pass in review a series of works devised by 
human brain and wrought-out by human hand 
calculated, one would think, to make any member 
of the great confraternity of building-men hold 
his head a littl higher at the thought of these 
being the work of building-men. As to this 
chapter, which concludes with the dissection of 
fifty-seven individual vaults, the author, antici- 
pating the verdict, claims ita being the fullest 
and most comprehensive account of English vault- 
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ing that has yet appeared. Systems of vault- 
abutment inevitably follow on, in Chapter VI., 
bringing into view the whole question of buttressing 
from the ground upwards, including both under- 
roof and over-roof flying buttresses, these latter 
producing pinnacles, After all this the interest 
drops just 4 little perhaps as we come to fint wall- 
facing and timber-built churches, together with 
walls, arches and decorative wall-arcading, in 
Chapter VIL Chapter VILL, on the pier and its 
members, goes into the design and carving of 
capitals, beautifully illustrated by photographs; 
ils into the moulding of base and plinth. The 
lighting of churches calls for a chapter (CX.) of 
nearly 140 pages, running through the whole scale 
of pierced and traceried openings, again illus- 
trated most effectively, Anyone concerned to 
alvocate a high place for our English branch, 
amongst the various Schools of mecdueval architec- 
ture, im regard to the development of fenestration 
might sontdlently rely on this chapter for adequate 
presentation of his case. In spite of the pro- 
nouncement in the Preface, the author's archmo- 
logical proclivities lead him to devote more than 
twenty pages to the subject of the “ Low Side 
Window,” one of those archwologically interesting 
points, of quite minor consequence in the develop- 
ment of church structure, that are so constantly 
fastened on with eagerness by some students of 
church architecture, as if there were something in 
them really essential to the understanding of the 
subject as a whole. Mr. Bond goes through the 
ceremony of demolishing in detail thirteen distinct 
speculations as to the ohiect of these little windows, 
and sums up favourably for the Sanctus-bell 
se ici | I a4 

Doorways and porehes follow in Chapter X., a 
short chapter full of interest concerning features of 
real consequence in the church fabric. The subject 
of triforium and bav-design, treated of in Chapter 
XL, opens-up the question of the unit on which a 
church was set out, disclosing how the building 
grew from the inside outwards, like a shell. In 
Chapter XIL. this question is pursued up into the 
clearstory, 

With Chapter XIII, we get to the great, final pro- 
blem of all, viz., the roofing of the enclosed space, 
s0.asto make a building of it that would afford 
shelter from rain. And, with but very few excep- 
tions, the roofing problem in this country was dis- 
tinct from the vaulting problem. Whether the 
mason were called in to throw his fire-resiating 
vault or not, the carpenter was the man to look to 
for the actual roofing, What he could frame a roof 
over the mason might set out as the span between 
his walla, In the absence of a yault the carpenter 
could be relied on to make a finish from the wall- 
plate upwards. What manner of finish he did 
attain to may be gathered from Mr. Bond's illustra- 
tions of roofs. ‘Truly, as he saya, “It is enough to 
make every carpenter in the kingdom throw up his 
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cap in the air at the thought that he practises an art 
which has achieved such triumphs.’ 

The last Chapter, XIV., is reserved for what are 
commonly the most striking features in the ex- 
ternal appearance of our churches, viz., towers 
and spires, Again Mr. Bond rises to the occasion 
with a» heat of fine examples, well represented. 
His division of the chapter into two sections— 
L. Towers, which resolves itself into towers without 
spires; and IL Spires, comprising towers crowned 
by spires—is not very scientific ; for, the fact of a 
tower how appearing spireless may be accidental, 
an so afford no goml ground for classification, One 
might indeed be tempted to regard the spired tower 
as a completed design, and the other as an incom- 
pleted one ; but this opens up a doubtful question, 
as to which it may be remarked that although 
lack of freestone might account for the erection of 
a timber spire, itis not a conclusive reason for the 
absence of spire, At any tate, a more workman- 
like distinction to have drawn would be the 
essential one between central towers and non- 
central towers of churches. Each of these classes 
has ita own distinet origin and story to be told, 
the spire after all being but a form of roofing 
common to both, 

As might be expected, the volumes are well 

produced, being handy for their size and clearly 
printed, with wide margins. The crop of mis- 
prints is small, Ledbury gets put into Hert- 
ordshire and the chancel of Greenstead is alluded 
to when the nave is meant, whilst the illustration 
of a ringing-wheel, at Gerona, from Street's Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, appeara printed upside- 
down, Street's monogram included. 

Tt is impossible to attempt now to really discuss 
the thousand-and-one pointe of greatest interest 
raised in these chapters of Mr. Bond’s, One can 
only commend them to the attention of students 
who want to learn on their own account, as well as 
to be told, something not only of our own national 
heritage in building work, but also of the art of 
building in general, an art that has come down to 
us vitalised, in its countless phases, by workers’ 
traditions unbroken in their continuity from im- 
memorial antiquity. ‘To note primary motives in 
building and to trace their influence through the 
ages, Observing how, as time passed, secondar 
motives came in and to the bare mecting of nev 
there got added the satisfying of wants and aspira- 
tions, 18 & pursuit surely not unworthy of any 
student of architecture. Nor is it likely to prove 
valueless to him if he should come to apply such 
line of study to the investigation not only of primi- 
tive structures, but even of those of so compara- 
tively late o time in the history of architecture as 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 

One is irresistibly reminded of that fine passage in 
which the author of The Origin of Species proceeds 
to the summing up of his momentous conclusion, 
By the requisite mutation of a word or two, to make 
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the application to our case, viz., structure for being, 
building for nature, and motive for instinct, the 
passage might apply perfectly to the study of 
architecture, and would read thus—" When we no 
longer look at an organic sfructure asa savage looks 
at a ship, as something wholly beyond his com- 
rehension ; when we regard every production of 
nilding aa one which has had a iad history ; 
when we contemplate every complex structure and 
motive as the summing up of many contrivances, 
each useful to the possessor, in the same way as any 
great mechanical invention is the summing up of 
the labour, the experience, the reason and even the 
blunders of numerous workmen; when we thus 
view each organic «lructure, how far more interest- 
ing—I speak from experience—does the study of 
Inolding history become!” 
Watrer Mrtiarp [4.]. 


THE SUPERVISION OF BUILDINGS, 

The Clork af Works; a Handiook on the Supervision of 
Huilding Operations, Ely George Melagn (Licentiate), 
ALALSan, 8. Lond. 1918. Price 2a. Od. wel. 
[Croshy Lockwoul & Son.) 

Guiding Supervision. By George W. Grey (Licentiate), 
PAST. Bo, Lend, 1933, Price ts. Od. wet, [E, 
af F. ri B Spon, Ftd.) : 

The subject-matter of these two books being to 

a shi considerable extent the same, it has been 

found feasible to deal with them together in a single 

review. Mr. Metson’s book is stated to be 

Emeny. written for clerks of works, and will be 

found a very useful text-book by the younger men 

of this class, and at the same time will bo by no 
means out of place in the library of the architec- 
tural student, It deals with the supervision of 
binlding work throughout the whole of the ordinary 
trades in very considerable detail, So numerous 
are the points to which an efficient clerk of works 
must necessarily dinect his attention that any close 
review of the items contained in this work is out of 
the qilestion. Considering the book on broad lines 
it does not aprcee that there are many cases where 
any particular amplification would be desirable. 

But an exception to this general rule occurs in the 

chapter on plastering, This is written as if the 

only alternative methods were the use of ordinary 


plastering mortar and the adoption of Keene's 


cement, whereas of course the use of some form of 
patent plaster is becoming most general, Mr, 
Metson rightly insists on the payment of a reason- 
ably good salary to the clerk of works. The 
“minimum wage which he suggests is £3 10s, 
a week. This may be all right for London, but it 
would be considered rather high in many provincial 
districts. The duties of the clerk of works also ex- 
tend in his view to the making of suggestions as to 
Improvements in the management of a job, but 
most people will consider this to be an unwise en- 
croachment on the domains of the general foreman. 

Mr. Grey has not dealt with the question of 
supervision in the same detailed fashion as the 
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previous writer, and doubtless his book is not so 
valuable as a ade mecum and work of reference for 
the zealous supervisor. But if it has lost in this 
respect it has gained immensely in readability, Mr. 
Grey has approached his task with that most 
valuable qualification, an unaffected easy style. 
His shrewd remarks on the various details of con- 
structional work show him to have the gulte of 
observation and analysis, and the light which he 
throws on the various subterfuges that are pone 
of adoption by an unscrupulous general foreman 
will probably be almost dazzling to persons of an 
innocent and trustful aise It so rarely 
happens that a work on a branch of the building 
ret Aipeetig ste the merits of an interesting style 
with the inclusion of valuable material, that a 
hearty welcome for this book should be assured. 
Horace Cuerrr [-1,]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES ON TELLTALES. 
To the Editor, Jourwat R.LB.A..— 

Sta,—lI was unfortunately unable to be present 
on the lath December at the reading of Mr, 
Forsyth's interesting and erudite Paper upon the 
Repair of Ancient Buildings, with the greater part 
of which | am in entire agreement. . 

It is obviously of the greatest importance for 
those in charge of buildings, ancient or modern, 
to determine whether o fissure ia In movement, 
however slight, or not. | | 

I notice that Mr, Forsyth states that * tell- 
tales should be placed over the fissures,” and pro- 
ceeds to state that “cement telltales are apt to 
mislead,” and that “ plaster of Paris is a better 
material for the purpose.” In this I concur with 
him, and should like to go a little further by stating 
that cement telltalea should on no account be 
relied upon, and that plaster of Paris telltales are 
also apt to be misleading, and although cement is 
perhaps helped by being tempered with plaster it 
is still wholly unreliable. If the wall and the tell- 
tale could be kept constantly wet for some weeks, 
some reliance might be placed upon the latter, but 
obviously this is out of the question, To attach a 
telltale to the solid stone away from no crack, os 
advocated by Sir Francis Fox, in order to test the 
reliability of the adjoining actual telltale across the 
erack is unscientific and tells nothing. Such an 
experiment infringes one of the esaential criteria 
laid down by John Stwart Mill in respect of the 
validity of inferences connecting cause and effect, 


Two of the initial conditions are varied, either of 


which may be the cause of the cracking of the tell- 


tule. A telltale across 4 fissure may crack hy 


shrinkage owing to the fissure introducing a non- 
homogeneous condition in the length of the telltale. 
Or rt may crack by the movement of the building 
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itse f, When the telltale is attached to the solid 
stone, both of these causative conditions are varied 
by their non-existence. 

It is not going too far to say that the 2,500 
cement telltales introduced in St. Paul's Cathedral 
are one and all giving evidence which may be false 
and iscertamly unreliable. There are very definite 
evidences in'the building itself that this is the case. 
But apart from these evidences, plaster of Paris 
telltales, although in themselves unreliable, placed 
adjoining some of those in cement have not always 
cracked, while glass telltales similarly introduced 
have not cracked at all. The glass telltales are, 
however, only experimental, and probably ineffec- 
tive to register very slight movements owing to the 
elasticity of the material. Where cement tell- 
tales have been relied upon elsewhere than at 
St. Paul’s the inference to be drawn from them 1s 
probably the same. Lae: 

Mr. Horace Darwin has devised o crack micro- 
meter of great delicacy capable of detecting and 
recording minute movements across a fissure in 
three dimensions. This promises to be of great 
utility and is a very delicate and beautifully con- 
‘trived instrument. It is safe to predict that we 
have not heard the last of it, Meanwhile, | would 
add that although it is usual to decry paper tell- 
tales—and I have been apt to do so myself—the 
best telltales I have seen recently were pieces of 
stiff paper used by o colliery company upon a 
building they had seriously disturbed. I have not 
been able to find out with what material they were 
fixed, but it waa ao well done that they have proved 
equally effective between stone and stone and stone 
and plaster fora period of two years or thereabouts. 
The advantage of paper is that it records differ- 
ential movement in the vertical plane, whereas fre- 
quently cement or plaster (which may not per- 
chance have cracked by shrin age) is apt to detach 
itself completely under such movement from one 
aide of the fissure, | 

Theé matter is of a0 much importance that when 
one finds well-known authorities advocating such 
definitely unsound devices aa cement telltales 
in any doen it is woll to draw attention to the 
fallacy at once. me ! 

A useful experiment, devised by Mr. Darwin, may 
be tried with cement telltales by sawing grooves in 
a solid piece of stone and supposing these to be 
fissures, Jn order to obtain the proper condition 
the stone should be placed in a vertical position 
when it is wetted and the telltale is attached. The 
wetting should, of course, only be on the surface. 
Success in preventing the telltales from sometimes 
cracking seems to depend upon the amount of 
water used, and so doubtful a factor in the hands o 
the British workman is sufficient to destroy the 
reliability of the method. Hair cracks only, of 
course, take place in cement owing to the shrinkage 
of the material, If wide cracks occur, the deduc- 
tion will be different.— Yours sist 

W. D. Carder, FS.A. [F.]- 
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THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor, Jourwat R.LB.A.,— 

Sim,—I regret that TE was not present at the 
meeting on the 15th December when the important 
subject of the treatment of our Ancient Monu- 
ments was under discussion. Had L been there I 
might have ventured to add a word in respect to 
the past rather than to the future, The latter 
bulked so largely in the proceedings that readers 
of the opening speech in the discussion would 
derive the impression that a clean aweep had been 
made of past methods, former officials had been 
saitinoned. and in the future our ancient buildings 
would be treated in a manner in which Momus 
himself could find nothing to cmnticise. Later 
speeches by some of those who will have the 
actual work in hand correct this impression. 
‘These wary officials know only too well that in 
face of the ever-varying probloms presented by 
our old monuments, with their differences in 
material, situation, and condition, tt is impossible 
to please everyone. They are aware that all their 
taste, skill, and experience, the quality and extent 
of which one acknowledges with the wtmost 
cordiality and aatisfaction—that all these technical 
qualifications, to say nothing of genms, will not 
avail to save some of their proceedings from being 
ealled in question. They will go on doing their 
best, profiting by the errors of their forerunners, 
and will make a better business of preservation 
than it has ever heen made before, but they would 
probably be the last to claim infallibility, This 
consideration emboldens me to question whether 
justice was done on the Lith December to the work 
of the last decade. It seems absurd to defend 
a Government Department against itself, but it 
really is not the case, as might naturally be in- 
ferred, that monuments such as Holyrood, Glas- 

ow Cathedral, and Edinburgh Castle have been 
for the last few vears under the care of architects 
“whe have not had the opportunity of an actual 
expert training.” Had this been so there are some 
of us in Scotland who would have had a word to 
sayon the matter. It would hardly be guessed by 
the uninstructed reader of the speech fram which I 
have quoted that these and other Scottish monn- 
ments have In recent fears been under the care of 
an architect of great technical experionce, who is 
moreover a Fellow of the Institute, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
a Member of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Scottish Monuments. When one compares his 


treatment of the bnildings with that which at any 


rate Edinburgh Castle used to receive—I lave in 
my mind « definite iustration—and remembers ° 
how careful and conservative he has been in his 
operations over a wide area, one's sense of what ts 
just and generous is not a little offended at the 
summary way in which he and his work have been 
thrown over. Some expressions in the Paper 
itself conveyed o false impreasion, and gave an un- 
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fortunate lead that was only too readily taken up. 
Mr. Forsyth condemns, as we all do, the French 
svetem of wholesale “ restoration,” and then woes 
on in his next paragraph to hint that the same 
ans liave been in process of commission here, 
What he really means is not that there has been 
* restoration,” but * too much repair,” and this is 
rather a different matter. He seemed to me. to 
explain what waa in hia mind in his speech of 
acknowledgment when he complaina of a certain 
ruin that it looks now a new ruin. This may or 
nay not apply to Holyrood, but I can quite under- 
atand the expression in this connection, It t one 
of the difficulties that confront the repairer that 
he cannot really tell what condition a building ts in 
without destroying a good deal of the lovely 
patina of age that covers it. The reader of the 

‘aper insisted on the need fora thorough diagnosis, 
and deprecated a merely “ hasty and limited in- 
spection.” Now, a dector does not, as a rule, 

lagmose & patient with all his clothes on, and a 
certain stripping of a structure seems in many Cases 
an essential preliminary to any thorough remedial 
treatment. I know in the case of Holyrood that 
cavities in parts of the fabric that threatened their 
stability were only revealed through the removal 
of the old surface patina, though this removal re- 
presented an methetic loss. Happily the atmo- 
aphere of * Auld Reekie ” will before very long re- 
place What has gona! This, of course, is a matter 
on which there will be the differences of opinion 
1 huve referred to, and | am not setting up niy 
own pessnne) TGA RCRS, Rather would I remind 
members of the Art Committee of the Institute, and 
their former capable and experienced Secretary, of 
the judgment they themselves as experts passed on 
the work on this very building when it was in pro- 
gress. Mr. Forsyth himself wrote for a report on 
what was being done, and on the basis not of this 
only, but of the photographs by which it was ae- 
companied, they expressed themselves *‘ satisfied 
that the work of repair is being conducted with all 
the reverent care that sould "he desired for this 
venorable and historic structure.” * It has cer- 
tainly struck me as somewhat curious that no 
members of the Art Committee present on the 
15th December remembered their own decision 
of 4 few years ago, and by saying a word in season 
tempered with some justice to the past the enthu- 
siasm forthe new heavens and the new earth that 
hod taken possession of the meeting. —I am, ete., 

Fo _ G, Batpwix Brows | Hon.A.). 
The University, Edinturgh, 2nd Jan. 1914. 


THE PROFESSION AND REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor, Journxa. R.1.B.A.— 


Sie,—The following statement appeared in one 
of the building papers of the 9th January —* The 


* Jornaat ILLDLA.. 20th March 1900, Vol. XVI. p. 356 
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profession almost unanimously demands Registra- 
tion ; the Society is promoting a Bill.”’ 

I think that the ‘apemengel ia strongly in favour 
of the principle of Registration, and i was one of 
the first to advoente the idea, which is an excellent 
ceri, 

_A large Registration Committee was formed by 
the R.LB_A.. and I think practically every man 
on that Committee was at fret in sympathy with 
the proposal to frame a Bill. The best advice was 
obtained, which was to the effect that, if framed, 
the Bill would have little chance of becoming law, 
and the Council was, of course, much impressed by 
the opinions of experts, But before coming to a 
decision the Allied Societies were consulted. 

There are 19 Allied Societies, and 17 replied; 
the only two that did not do so were Dundee with 
61 members Pretec yim altehan 120. members, 
Six Societies advised the drafting of a Registra- 
tion Bill; they were the Aberdeen, Devon, lamp- 
shire, Leeds, Leicester, and Irish Societies, with 
a total of 478 members. But after the reply was 
received from [reland, our President read siete 
of the Sth January from the President of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland advocating an 
alteration in the Charter instead of a Registration 
Bill; however, we will give the Bill advocates the 
benefit of the first opinion. 

All the other Socwties that replied were in favour 
of an alteration of the Charter; all the great 
provincial centres supported the Council, We had 
with us 8irmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Glasgow; these, with the other 
Societies supporting the Council, representing 
about 1,300 architecta, The Council was also 
warmly supported by the President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, representing about 1,540 men. 

The RLB.A, has 2.514 Members and 2,077 
Licentiates, and at the General Meeting on the Sth 
January it wasresolved unanimously not-to frame 
u Registration Bill, 3 

The result is that the representatives of, at moat, 
478 architects advocated a Registration Bill, and 
the representatives of over 7400 architects decided 
to the contrary. The above are the latest. figures 
that can be obtained, and they clearly show that 
the profession is now strongly Saoeed to a Regis- 
tration Bill. 3 | 

I hope every architect will read the splendid 
Speen of Sir Aston Webb, who showed so clearly 
that it would he a waste of time and money to 
proceed with any Registration Bill. Sir Aston's 
arguments were so convincing that even Mr. 
Tubbs, the President of the Society of Architects. 
and Mr. Lovell, an active member of that body, 
had not a word to say against them, and they did 
not vole against the Resolution that the RBA. 
should not draft « Bill but should attempt to 
obtain a new Charter —Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY Peerss, RSA. [F.]. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Sir Aston Webb's Amendment. 

The further discussion on the Report and Re- 
commendations of the Council respecting the ques- 
tion of the Registration of Architects, which had 
been adjourned from the meeting of the Ist Decem- 
ber, took place on Monday, the Sth January, at a 
meeting specially convened for the purpose, The 
President, Mr, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., was in 
the Chair, and there were present 62 Fellows, in- 
cluding the Presidenta of several Allied Societies, 
and 117 Associates, | | 

The President in opening the proceedings said 
that members would | 
of the 6th December that the information asked 
for by Mr. Douglas Topley in the amendment 
discussed at the last meeting had been very fully 
given in that number, Mr. Topley, continued the 
President, had since written akin permission to 
withdraw his amendment, and before eons 
further he would take the sense of the Meeting as 
to whether that course should be adopted. 

The Meeting having signified its assent by show 
of hands, the President announced that two 
notices of amendment had been received, one from 
Mr, Sy ee and one from Sir Aston Webb. The 
latter having priority of date he would call upon 
Sir Aston to move his amendment. 

Sir Asrox: Wena, K.C.V.0., C.B., R.A. [F.]: The 

bon I should like to offer is that we defer for the 
present further discussion of the details of the Report, 
the adoption of which has been moved by Mr. Stanley 
Peach. Many of these details have been very properly 
called in question by Mr. Hall and others, ax needing 
further debate, | bey therefore to move; “That the 
Council be hereby authorised to prepare, and to sub- 
mit for the approval of the General Body, a petition 
for presentation to the King, praying hia Majesty 
to grant a new Charter, containing eoch further 
Privileges and powers aa are required to pro- 
mote effectively the advancement of architecture 
by enabling the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to register and to distinguish persona quali- 
fied to practise.” The reason 1 venture to make 
thie proposal ia that we have had this matter before 
Ws for eo many years, that it aeema to me the time 
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hos arrived when we should endeavour to agree upon 
a principle. L agree that there may be debatable 
pointa in the recommendations put forward im the 
Council's Report. That Report has been most care- 
fully considered, but it is only natural that mem- 
bers may have vartus criticiams to offer before the 
Report as a whole is put to the vote, The question 
of principle, however, whether we are to go to Parlia- 
ment to regulate our affairs, or whether we are to go for 
a Charter to give us additional powers to manage our 
own affaira, C think we should try to settle at once, and 
[ hope we shall do so to-night—jhear, hearj—and have 
a direct vote, one way or the other. If I may say one 
personal word, many of you know that I have beon 
PA to statutory registration. That is quite true; 
T have been, But T can assure you that when our 
President honoured us by taking the presidency of 
thia Institute I felt that there was so large an expres- 
sion of opinion throughout the country in favour of 
statutory registration that T was prepared to support 
him in any scheme which seemed practicable and that 
could be carried through to a successful isane; and [ am 
still prepared to do eo, No individual member of a 
great Institute like ours haa any right to set his own 
view againat the views of a large majority of his fellow 
mombera; and IT hope that those who know me are 
aware that Lam not one to set myself up as an autho: 
rity against a majority of my professional brethren. 
Therefore, [ was quite prepared to concur, and to 
take no further part in the proceedings: it ia due 
to my feeling of Iovalty to the Institute and to our 
Preeident that I find myself here, in a difficult 
position, to support the proposals which he and. the 
Council lave laid before you. (Applause) Tam 
afraid [ must say over again several things which I 
said the other ae for many have told me, and have 
written to say, that they are in favour of statutory 
registration, but that if the Couneil have found it 
impossible of attainment they would support the Coun. 
cil's Report after having heard the reasons which had 
led them to that dbcision. And it is for ua to-night to 
try to make it clear to you why the Committee and the 
Council, who have given « much time ta this queation, 
have come to the conclusion which has reaulted in this 
Report. From the beginning of this movement many 
Hills on various principles have been brought forward 
with the object of accomplishing the end in view— 
viz.,, Matulory registration, The Society of Architecta 
have tried, we ourselves have tried, to think of some 
method by which nobudy should be allowed to practise 
architecture unlesa he passed a certain standard of 
education, That, of course, sounds a most excellent 
thing to strive for: but when we got to close quarters 
with it, it was af onre seen to be impossible, And in 
this practical world you must discriminate between 
what is possible and what is pot possible. Tt iano gond 
trying te bring about a thing which experts declare to 
be impossible. And the reason it would not be possible 
to ensure thal nobody should be allowed to Practise 
architecture unless he had passed a certain standard 
waa because it required leginlation by Parliament— 
always anextremely difficult thing to get, but especially 
eo in this case, Engineers, for instance, wonld any, 
“Well, bat T am not going to undertake always to ein: 
ploy an architect; do you mean to say Tam not to design 
any of my iron work, or to design anything which ape 
proaches architecture, and have nothing to do with any- 
thing of that kind?” ‘The Engineers are.an extr iy 
strong body, who would be against us, And surveyore, 
again—T hardly think it is fair to expect that a’ sur. 
veyor who has a large estate to manage ahould not do 
any of the architectural work on that estate. Tt ia ob. 
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vious he would oppose such a proposition, and we know 
the Surveyors’ Inatitution would. And, if this Bill ix 
opposed, if it ie blocked, there is no possible chance of 
its passing. The pennlising clansea of such Bill, we 
believe, Parliament would never pass. The other alter- 
native is to do what the Bill of 1906 attempted todo; 
that is to say, that nobody should be allowed to 
call himself an architect—not that he should not be 
allowed to practise architecture, but that he should not 
be allowed to call himself an architect—unless be hod 
passed certain examinations, That ia the whole gist of 
the 1905 Bill. Of course, that would be all right if 
one could suppose that it would be passed. But we are 
aasored that the Government would say No; and even 
if such o proposal were passed, the surveyor would 
still come in. He would my, “I don't care at 
all, because T shall still call myself ao surveyor.” 
Christopher Wren was a surveyor; he waa sur- 
veyor of St. Paul's Cathedral, and he waa the 
architect of St. Paul's, The late Mr, Norman 
Shaw used to say, “I do not mind; I shall opis 
call myself a surveyor.” There would be endless otber 
ways of keeping out of the Act. The serious difficulty 
which is brought before us by membera who practise 
out of London is that surveyors and estate agents do 
eo much work which properly ought to fall to archi- 
tects, J feel that, too; it is very annoying that. it 
should be so. I wish we could prevent it, But the 
Act will not prevent it; they will still be surveyors. 
Trup, it haar’ § prevent a man putting up in his window 
n notice that he waa a builder, an undertaker, and an 
architect. But should a serious profession mind very 
much if they do occasionally seo that? Is it sufficient 
reason for going to Parliament to ask for the very 
large penal powers which the Bill proposes? We are 
assured that Parliament would never consider the 


giving of auch powers on that account. The Bill of * 


1905 came before the Institute, was fully discussed, 
and it was decided that it would not give whab was 
required. So a Registration Committee was formed, 
of which I happened to be a tember, and we took 
evidence from a large number of people, and weighed 
the pros and cons, and we called as witnesses on 2 
number in favour of registration, and against it. We 
took the evidence of theae gentlemen, and finally issued 
our report, which is known aa the 1907 Report, or, as 
it hos heen called, the Compromise, And the Com- 
promise was this: that the Institute should endeavour 
to obtain atatutory recognition for ita membership: 
that the Institute ahould contro! its own affairs and 

ita own registration authority, but not to go onside 
and try to secure that nobody else shall do a certain 
thing. We recommended that all architects ahould pase 
certain examinations before receiving the diplomu of 
membership, that a temporary class of Licentiates 
should be formed, and that in future Fellows should be 
elected from the class of Associates, or, in special cases, 
hy the Council; and that the rages creat powers of the 
Institute should be increased, with power of appeal. 
That Report of 1007 was brought before the Inatitute, 
und it was, I think, r ised by all parties to be o 
fair compromise, Nobody can expect to get every- 
thing that he wants, and no reasonable man expects 
to get everything he asks for. That is the reason so 
a iy ask for a great deal more than they expect 
| Jk waa recognised that the Report waa giving 
n great deal, and taking o reat deal, and it waa panes 

unanimously, The Council of the Institute have since 
been carrymg out that Report of 1907. It became 
necessary to have a new Charter, in order that tho 
Licentiates should be brought in, and other questions 
were dealt with, and eventually the B, C, and D Prin- 
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ciples put forward in the 1907 Report* were carried 
out; The next point waa that the Institute should 
endeavour %0 obtain Parliamentary recognition of 
its area That issue haa been rather confused, 
and many thonght that Parliamentary recognition 
meant the Parliamentary recognition of all arehi- 
tects. This Report of ours never meant anything of 
the kind; it means what it says, Parliamentary recog- 
nition of ita membership. When our present President 
came into office he appointed another Committee to 
cotaider how best this could be done; and I believe 
that every member of that Committee, except, perhips., 
one or two, was favourable to Parliamentary registra. 
tion. "They started on those lines, and—I have gone 
over this ground before, so I will state it quite 
shortly—we decided, first of all, to ask the solicitors. 1 
understand that some of our = eaters men here 
say that they do nol core for solicitors. That may 
be «o, but you cannot get away from them; 
the law ja the law, and 1 will defy ane ey to 
understatd the law. The only way to get an inkling 
about it is to ask solicitors; We took the only 
possible course. We have a solicitor of very high 
standing, and we consulted him; and we consulted a 
ver high Parliamentary barrister, Mr. John Ken- 
nedy, who tas been en in many of these canes, 
We went to thease gentlemen ond told them what we 
watted, and asked what chance there waa of our 
being able to get it. They said that at present there 
was no chance at all, and that in the congested condi- 
tion of the House of Commons they could hold out 





of our getting what wo wanted. We 


no prospect ae ras 

asked them what would be the best thing todo, They 
anid we might try to get a Government Department to 
support us—that the Board of Education or the Board 
of Trade might take us op. We know, however, 
that ao Government Department is not likely to take us 
up ot the present time; they are more likely to let us» 
down! We asked what other course we could take. 
They ssid we ought to try and find out from other 
kindred socletices—the Engineéra, the Surveyors, and 
auch-like bodies, whose work is in connection with ours 
—what view they would take of our Bill; it was no good 
our 8 ing o large eom of money and finding that 
directly the Bill got into the Honse these Sap 
were going Lo oppose it, If it waa not an official measure, 
and it was an opposed Private Member's Hill, it had 
no chance. Another thing they said we might do wos 
to try and prove a public case for the measure—that 
is to say, prove to the public that it is wbeolutely to 
their interest that architects should have registration, 
ao that the public, in their own titarest:. ahould din. 
tinguish between good and bad architects, Such are 
the difficulties which were before us, and if anybody 
attempts to vel a Hegistration Bill through und takes 
the trouble that the Commiticee have done, they will be 
met with these difficulties from the very beginning. In 
apite of that, however, when this legal opinion came 
back to the Committee, they still decided they would 
ry a Bill The solicitors said that if we must have a 
Bill they sey sn we should find the 1905 Bill as good a» 
any other to found uur proposals upon. So the Com: 
mittee took the 1005 Bill and deliberated upon it day 
after day. They used to meet at 2.90 in the after- 
noon, the very beat time of the day, so aa to give 
plenty of opportunity for the country members to 
come up and attend it. The Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, and various alterntions made in it. 
A Report was then prepared by Mr, Slater and Mr. 
Peach, and this Report’ is now in the hands of mem- 
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bers. Mr. Peach, as you know, is one of the moat 
ardent Registrutionists. (Applause) If you read 
between the lines of that Report you will see that they 
did not consider that the Bill had any preepect of pose 
ing, The whole matter then went to the Constitutional 
Committee, and the Report which yoo have in your 
hands ia the result. [ should like to say that if, a» o 
body, you refer such a matter as this to a large number 
of your inembera, you have no other object in view but 
a do the rim for maf pelenae epae you yaar avert 
their proposals. It is impossible for a large teetin 
like this ta go into details such as have bier ites into 
by your Committee. T can only tell you roughly 
the diffientties which arnse, and which convinced your 
representatives on that Committee that it waa not 
possible to bring in a Bill which stood any chance of 
passing Parliament. [t ig-a very serious thing getting 
i Hill through Parliament. It is all very well to say 
we will go for it.. You can go for it, but it i# no good 
going for it unless vou have a reasonable prospect of 
getting it. (Applouse.) IT understand some of ‘our 
mombers aay, Let us go for it anyhow, (Hear, hear.) 
If t may say so, I assert that it is nol a wiee thing 
for a great [natituie like this to go forward with a 
thing which they know they cannot get. The Insti- 
tute would look foolish to bring in a Bill year by year 
ond raise hopes among people which we know cannot 
be realised, and then to have it neglected and thrown 
mi one aide, I want to aay a word about what the 
preeent proposals would do. They would give 
a distinctive and exclusive title to members of this 
Institute. I understand that the Privy Council would 
e prepared to consider Schedules of Charges which 
would, if approved, be held in Courts of Law as reasan- 
able and proper charges, (Hear, hear.) That would 
he a very great thing. rea pea have said that at 
the present time in Courts of Law—T am happy to say 
[ have not much experience of them—architecta’ hills 
are not recognised, and the Judge feels himself at 
liberty to treat our charges in ony way ho likes. That 
would not then beso, ‘The third advantage we should 
have would be that our examinations would be approved 
by the Privy Council, and we are given to understand 
we should have no difficulty about this, beranse they 
link upon os os reasonable men who know what they 
want, so that we ahould have no difficulty.in getting 
dar examinations pliced on a proper baaia. (Applause.) 
Many of us have said for a long time that the great 
thing we want ia improved education through some 
form of registration, and this we think we shall get. 
Also, of course, the examinations would be apen to 
others who could come in and take the title of "Char. 
tered Architect” or “Registered Architect,’ whatever 
the Institute thinks would be the beat tithe. One 
of the detailed difficulties of the statutory Bill was 
that the power of examining and so forth would be 
taken out of the hands of Institute. You cannof 
get away from it. If Government give you thes 
exclusive privileges which you ask, they will demand, 
and properly demand, a certain voice in the way in 
Which thease privileges are managed; and the closer we 
Wentainte that, the more we were convineed that by de- 
Frees, even if it were not so ot first, we should find that 
the Institute would have control of these matters taken 
nut of its hands, We do not want them taken out of our 
hurd. ewe) We want to retain these powers. 
We have always gone on the principle that architec!» 
ie hab architects ought to know, sol Lit ia for 
, i to decide what questions they sh 
waked and what tests aticnied be ast them. We are 
convinced that nnder legislation of this sort we should 
Ine that power, and lose what we hold to be a very 


important power. 
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One word more, This is not 
matter as between Fellows and Associates. (Applause.) 
This is a matter for the Institute as a whole; we can 
settle any differences, if there are any, between our 
Fellows and Associates. I am gure there ia not a 
Fellow in thia room who would wish to put an Asan- 
ciate under any disabilities which he considers unfair. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am advocating, for a special reason, 
this one principle, that we should go for a Charter 
rather than for statutory lad which would bind us 
to Parliament in a way which it would be almost im- 
possihle to alter, In the past we have tried to make 
our Charters as open as possible, to cover every point, 
ond yet we have had to go back again and again to get 
them altered—it is not desirable to do that often, still | 
we oan do it—hut fancy an Act of Parliament binding 
architects! ‘There are not three architects in the House 
of Commons. Fancy, after we have tied ourselves up 
in that way, going back to get an alteration! Tt wonld 
he undesirable, apart from its impracticability. Our 
sulicitiors say, “Cannot you «lo all you want by 
Charter?” It is against their own interest to say that, 
but they are looking at it generally, and tell na that 
wa could get much that we wanted in that way, And 
ao | appeal to this large body of members assembled 
here to-night to accept this very carefully considered 
recommendation of your Council and your Commitier, 
and T appeal to you also to support your distingnished 
President, who is passing through a time of consider- | 
able anxiety—(applause)—and to assist him in rs 
ing through this recommendation which I believe would 
do an immense deal for the Institute, And if T may 
soy this aleo, I think we can all do a great deal to 
sous that our hi Prgrans +e held in high esteem by 
eeping our own ahields bright, by keeping our practice 
ign and above all question, sind by leneutaatian the 
view which should be widely recognised, that member- 
ship of the Institute is, to a great extent, a guarantee 
of attainment in architecture. If we do that, we ahall 
cease to reqnire the aaaistance which would be given 
by this Charter; we should stand high in public esteem; 
und we should bo recognised—as wo already are to a 
great extent—as highly honourable practising archi- 
tects, and people would then no more think of going to 
an estate agent for their architecture than they would 
toan agriculturiet, And therefore I venture, gentlemen, 
to move the amendment which I read at the commence. 
ment of my remarks. (Applause) | 
Mr. Gi. Leoxanp Ecxioton [4.]: I desire to second 
the amendment which Sir Aston Webb has posed in 
euch very able terms. T desire to do ao becktins re- 
cently, at an informal meeting convened for the pur-. 
se by the Associnte-Members of Council, it waa my 
privilege to hear the opinions of many of my brother 
Agociates upon the proposals of the Council placed 
befure them, As a result, [I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a good deal in the Council's pro- 
the which might be usefolly reconsidered in the 
ight of those opinions, Rut E kay that the amend- 
ment which Sir Aston Webb has pow proposed is 
entitled to the support of this Meeting as forming a 
rallying point for all the members of the Inatitute, 
ond as carrying o atep further the settled policy of 
i Institute which was arrived al, 
tecussion, in 1907. As Sir Ai Webb has told us. 
the Institute then agreed on a certain definite Hne of 
policy in a resolution which it then passed, Under 
oor Charter that resolution governs our proceedings 
even to-day, and the proposals which the Coun. 
cil made for proceeding by Charter are in ny 
mind, and [ think in the mind of every body 
whe can give it a moment's consideration, the natural 
AA 
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corollary or alternative to the first principle which was 
embodied In that agreed cours of procedure. The 
amendment, however, can be advocated, | think, on 


wider grounds that that—and this is of necessity a 


question which must be regarded in the widest sense. 
Thero is unfortunately oa tendency amongst all 
architects—I sappose it arises from their training—to 
look too closely into small details rather than to broad 

inciples. I think the Mecting will realise thot it 
is clear that a Body of the importance of this Institute 
could not stand, and should not be exposed to the 
risk of receiving, a rebuff from any Parliament which 
may from time to time be in power. (Hear, hear.) 
It would be fatal, The proposals to proceed by 
Charter will, at any rate, enable us to achieve some- 
thing to fulfil what I regard ov a debt of honour to 
those 2,100 or so Licentiatea whom we have admitted 
to the Inatitute—(hear, hear}—and I think we can 
secure great benefits to members hy extending our 
power in connection with the application of the In- 
stitute'a Forma of Declaration and Code of Profes- 
gional Condoct to all thoss membera of the Allied 
Socketies not Fellows, Associntes, or Licentiales of this 
Institute, It will obvinte, IT am sure, if this amend. 
ment is carried, & reopening of the questions, which 
did so much to keep the Institute from ao settled 
policy and delayed for so long ite natural expansion. 
Procedure by Charter ia a method of acttlement, too, 
Which hat been in contemplation for some Vears past. 
li was folly contemplated as « practical solution of 


the diffiealty of registration, even by such ox on 
the question of registration aa the Society of Archi- 


tects themeeclyes. In the agreement which they pro- 
posed that the Institute should enter into when we 
were to take them im, there was a provision made for 
new by-laws, and one of those called into being a 
committee whith wae to exist for furthering regu 
tration till soch time as a scheme of registration 
was secured by Hoyal Charter, Act of Parliament, 
ar other provision. for the registration of architects, 
as inight | vet atte by the Council, Therefore the 
angered! of getting what we want by Charter was 
‘ully foreseen and recognised at thot time. The fact 
that we are likely to get what we want can bo gouged 
by the undoubted unfriendlincsa to the proposala of 
the Council which I think iw being extended by the 
Society of Architecta. If we put two and two to 
gether, a4 we must sometimes, we can only interpret 
the object of the strenuous campaign in the profes 
sional Presa and of the extraordinary correspondence 
some Of ua have received from representatives of the 
Society of Architecta, on on attempt to create dia- 
setision in the ranks of the Institute on this regis 
tration question, and to undermine the position it 
holds by seeking to tamper with the allegiance of ite 
members. (Hear, hear.) I think the Institute should 
be extremely obliged to Sir Aston Webb, because it 
seems to me that in proposing this amendment he has 
put in the forefront of the strife the bottle standard 
af the Institute. (Applanee.) Jt is oa point ta which 
we oan rally, ond | believe if this proposal for a new 
Charter goes through, we on the Council will find an 
Lagi pe of redressing imap oreeagpa of representa- 
tion and of consolidating the fabric of the Institute, 
so that it will stand unmoved for the years to come. 
Apelsise:) Tt ah gr am =: convineed that the 

te proceed by Charter, leaving out questions 
of istail for the moment, is the baby | tical solu- 
tion which any Council can put forward, that I make 
the oth ding appeal to all my brother Associates to 
aupport the Council—/applause}—and to all moderate 
men not to let the tail wag the dog. (Hear, hear.) 


In conclusion, while we have the power, power which 
we : under our Charter, to move and exizt in 
the light of the sun, why, 1 ask, ahould we cry out 
for the moon? (Applause) — ‘ a 

Mr. Macnice B, Apaws [F.]; Bir Aston Webb did 
not refer to a matter in regard to which I feel some-_ 
what strongly. It would be my lust wish to throw an 
apple of discord at all, because I thoroughly agree with 
what Sir Aston Webb haa said. The last eas 
observed that he did not desire that the tail should wag 
the dog; but I want to be assured that by supporting 
this amendment we are nob committing ourstlves to 

ive the Licentintes that power of voting which the 
Report of the Council seemed to me to propose. 
Having served on many Committees called upon to deal 
with the passing of work done by candidates for Licen- 
tiateship I am fully aware of the standard of work dis- 
played by many who ultimately were chosen for 
alec. 3 ; 

The Presmexr: I do not think you are speaking to 
the motion before the meeting, Mr. Adams, This was 
among the details which the form of the amendment 
specifically left over for discussion, and it is part of 
Sir Aston Webb's proposal that we ehould confine our: 
selves to the broad and simple issue whether we shall 
proceed by Charter or by means of a Bill. Thin ques- 
tion of the position of the Licentiates will be held over 
for furthor consideration, and in so far as you support 
the proposal in the amendment ee are not pledged to 
the other proposals, which will be dealt with [ater. 

Mr. Apaws: Mr. Elkington introduced a direct allu. 
sion to thease Licentiates, or I should not have risen to 
put my qoestion. a 

Mr. Eversoron: On oa point of order, Sir, I did not 
refer to the Licentiates. | | 

The Puestvext: Whether they have been referred to 
or not, I lay it down now that all reference to this 
point is irrelevant, box = 

Mr. Anams: | am satisfied, Sir. 

Mr, &. Dovcias Torney [4-]; I want, Sir, to make 
4 personal explanation, Sir Aston Webb did me 
the honour of referring to something [ eaid at the last 
meeting with regard to our solicitors. What I said 
waa; “ Well, gentlemen, if the entire legal fraternity 
wer to attend our meeting, and were to solemnly 
affirm that the established principles of registration 
are mot suitable material on which to frame ao Bill, as 
an architect and a citizen [ should aay they were all 
wrong.” In making that statement J assumed that 
the expression “ eatabliah hed principles "* meant what it 
does mean, Jt appeared subsequently, from the infor- 
mation which you published, that it referred to pious 
aspirations which this Institute agreed to in 1007. If 
I had known that ot the time I abould have spoken 
differently. (Applanse.) 

Mr. G. A. T. Mipouerox [.4.]:-I do not know that I 
should have risen so early as this if it were not for the 
referenco which has been made to the Society of 
Architecta: ‘The Society has been referred to, jt 
seemed to me, in a hat slighting way, when that 
Society has been attempting to support the Institute 
in every tespect. It has been hinted that the Societ 
has been a source of strife; but that in not wo. 
think from the very opening of this matter, from the 
time when I first joined the Institute, T have always 
myself considered that we were all acting for the good 
of architecture, that we all intend i wish to go 
forward with this architectural advance which we are 
aiming at—whieh the Society is aiming at as well as 
the Institute. The Society has always had registra- 
tion in its mind. There was a time when T certainly 
thought it might be possible to have registration 
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within this Institute, and | took some considerable 
part in trying to bring about amalgamation between 
the Society and the Institute some few years ago. I 
was exceddingly anxious to, for I thought that by joint 
action of all architects we could get this great thin 

done, not by ane or by two societies alone, buat by al 
architects acting together, And I think still that if 
anything is to be done, it is not to be done by one or 
by tho other Society apart from the Institute, or by 
one bady carping at the other body, but rather by aii 
acting in unity. We are all acting for the good of 
architecture and architects, for the advance of our call- 
ing. I do not believe the Society has ever attempted 
to carp at the Institute, and I do not think the Inati- 
tute should attempt to carp at the Society, After all, 
we ore all working harmoniously, or should be, for one 
great thing. Can we work together? Ia it possible?! 
(*No.") Is it possible to get a Bill for registration 
within this Institute, a great and generous Bill, ao that, 
every architect will ha teatight into the Institute! | 
thought I saw my way to it at one time, bot I confess 
it has been made very difficult by this fact, that the 
Institute is the Inatitute of British Architects, with 
other societies allied to it in the Colonies. But the 
lustitute’s great policy in the fature must be to form 
branches in our Colonial centres, in our future Com- 
monwealths: it is an Institute of British Architects all 
over the world, whereas the British Legislature can 


only legislate for Great Britain; it cannot touch there: 


vast Dependencies, and there is a great difficulty in re- 
gistering only within the Institute. So we are driven 
hack to Bill ("To the Charter.) No, a Charter 
cannot give that power which is absolutely essential ty 
pointe ae eve 
propery edoca 
which ul. are afterwards to build. We muat do it if 
we want a proper advance in the education of archi- 
tecta in the futuro; we must have every architect: in 
the kingdom on a certain sound basis and level. Sir 
Aston Webb's whole argument against the possibility 
of carrying a Bill seemed to be that we shoukd meet 
with the opposition of engineers and of surveyors. 
i“ No.”) He said 20; he brought these two points for- 
ward, amd | think there is comparatively little ditt 
culty in getting over it. [ have a draft of the Society's 
Hill here, which is to be presented in February. 

The Paestpexr: We will not go into that, please, 

Mr. Mimoterox.: There the matter is dealt with, [ 
think, satisfactorily. At any rate, IT would say this to 
Mr. Elkington: there is no desire to create dissension 
on Lhe part of the Society, and if it is possible to bring 
the profeasion into harmony, so that all may work 
logether for one great object, the Sociely is eiling 9 
agree to it. Although T am not on the Council of that 
body, I think T can say that if there is a possible way 
of agreement, and any step is made towards rt, the 
Society will follow in that way, (“Thank you!”) 
Bot T think the atep must tome from here, ["Oh!") 
You know what was aadid about the Society whon there 
~~ et haar af peeomnere =e = 

Mr. Ware: Ts this the question before as, Sir? 

The Puesipewr: I thiak Hot, Mr, Middleton. The 
Bae is whether wo shall proceed by Charter or hy 
sill, 


Mr. Minmterox = The Charter, av I take it, cannot 
hy any possibility provide that every architect in the 
country ahall be properly educated or brought within 
the wgia of this Institute, or within its rules, But a 
Bill can. (“No.") We can try and drive it through 
as far ag we can, Tf the Institute haa not the means 
and the sbi to do it, the Society can at least try, 


Let it try, and don't attempt to hinder it, Help it. ‘A 


architect in the country shall be 
» to form one gre (yacsdesion upon 


r- ¢ 
lg 
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Bill will do infinitely better work than a Charter can 
passihly do, But please remember the two bodies aro 
not in antagoniam. They are rivala to some extent, 
but in this great object they are brothers working for 
one thing—architectural advance, 

Mr. Hunnann: | suggest to Mr, Middleton that he is 
Josing aight of the fact that though we go to the Privy 
Council for w Charter now, it does not preclude u 
from going to Parliament hereafter for a Bill if it is 
found necessary to do xo, 

Mr. Tormey: I understand that now before the 
meeting there are two wide issues: whether we pro- 
ceed by Charter, or whether we proceed by Bill, 1 
understand thal is so, | 

The Paesipext: Yes, 

Mr. Torrar: Under those circumstances, although 
T come here to speok—if [ had moved the amendment 
of which I gave notico—on behalf of my fellow- 
Aseociates, yet, under the new circumstances which 
have arigen to-night, if you will allow me, F shall 
veak on my own behalf only; I pledge no ono else. 
With regard to soe sal to go to the Privy 
il for a new UChurter, rather. than proceec 
by Bill, I shall have to vote against this amend. 
ment, Mr. Elkington referred the Licentiates. 
We have enrolled over 2,000 men; bot it must be 
remembered that thoe men sssociated themselves 
with this Institute as Licentiotes on the understanding 
that we were going to Parliament. (''No.") I do 
not aay there wag a specific bargain to that effect. 
but it waa understood throughout the whole profession 
during the timé that class was open that this Inetitute 
would go to Parliament, Indeed, in the very resola- 
tion on which Sir Aston Webb relies the first principle 
ia that we obtain statutory recognition of our member- 
ship, and statutory recognition implies Parliament. 
And to come forward at this Inte hour, for reasons 
which I do not appreciute, and say, “ We have reecti- 
sidered this, we will mot go to Parliament, but will 
endeavour to create a new class of membership by 
Privy Council,” is neither meeting the resolution nor 
abandoning it. Amd [ submit that we should deal 
with this matter in a perfectly plain and straightfor- 
ward way. We should either act in accordance with 
our former decisions, or rescind them. In the matter 
of Parliamentary recognition of our membership we 
should either move « resolution to the effect thal wo 
feel bound to abandon that course, or go to Parliament. 
IT am in favour of going to Parliament, We are told 
we stand no chance of getting » Bill paseed, Ins that 
a reason for not going to Parliament! (“ Yea."). I 
think it is an excellent reason for going to Parliament. 
Dots anyone receive anv hope of petting a Bill through 
before it comes to ‘the House= (“Yea”) [ think 
not. (“Always”) Flat this proposition now commits - 
the gn to crealing a new class of membership. 
(" Wo,” : | 

The Prestpent: We are not going into that; we 
are dealing with the plain issue, which I have pot 
before the meeting several times. | | 

Mr. Torter: [am anxious not to occupy the time of 
the meeting unnecessarily; but having enrolled these 
men as Licentiates we are bound to go to Parliament 


to try to get a Bill passed. 
The Presivext: That is a point which has been left 






aver, T lad it down just pow, and Mr. Adame 
secepted it. These are details which will have to be 
comsitlered later 


Mr. Tortay: Wo are considering whether to go to 
Parliament or to the Privy Council, 

The Parsipexr: Yes, | | 

Mr, Tortey: We ought to seriously consider a Bill, 
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aod to approach Parliament before we go to the Privy 
Vouncil. And for this reason: that if we go to the 
Privy Council we shail be ay babys in the stepa of 
other professions, who have done the same thing for 
the same reason, and are now further off getting 
statutory recognition or registration than ever, There 
are advantages to be obtained from going to the Privy 
Council, | admit; bat the danger is, that in order to 
achieve sume little good for ourselves we postpone the 
larger issues which ore contained in registration by 
Parliament. What is it that registrationiets have been 
working for all these yeara’ The controversy has 
hod many phases. Tf I trace ite development cor- 
rectly, there has been one underlying principle which 
justifies registration, without which it could not be 
justified, It ia not to redace the number of architec- 
tural practitioners, or to exalt the able men above the 
intHicient by artificial means; the underlying purpose 
is to prevent ignerant persona debasing architecture 
by using the term architect before they are able to 
do justice to that calling. I submit, with great 
respoct, that there is one way, and only one. way, 
whereby tha: can be achieved, and that is by Pariia- 
ment building a wall round the whole profession, In 
the first instance it will have to include every prac- 
titioner. We cannot do a single thing tu advance the 
material position of the architects of the present genera: 
tian. To attempt to doao is to chase a shadow. By 
promoting a Dilh in Parliament we might do some 
good for the architects of the next generation, and 7 
think we can do something for the architecture of the 
next generation. So long as the Parliamentary regis: 
tration movement waa conducted for improving the 
material conditions of architects I was opposed to it, 
but when it captured the imagination of the flower of 
our profession, and they recommended it ax a measure 
for improving architecture in this country, then my 
support Waa given to them, Hut registration for other 
jHuE Peeee in of no avail, (Applause. . 

ALT, C. STANLEY Pracn [F.] | thought after the very 
clear explanation which Sir Aston Webb gave ws ot the 
commencement of the meeting that it would hardly 
have beet neOCAAary for me to ay anything: on the 
subject ; bot i the course of the discussion one or two 

Points have arisen which think ought to be answered, 
{ will deal with Mr. Topley's points first. Mr. 
Topley has said that he is taken by surprise by the fact 
that an amendment hae been moved inviting this meet- 
ing to affirm the principle which underlies the whole 
of the recommendations. In criticising this Mr. 
Fopley told us that he iw in a great difficulty, because 
ho thinks that the Institute is committed to promote 
4 Bill in Parliament. Now that is exactly what the 


hislory of this registration question—and vou mitial 


remember that the question.has been before humerous 
Committees of the Tustitute, who have all hud occasion 
to go into it—everyone who studies the matter finds 
that the Tustitute is Committed, first of all, to obtain 
certain privileges and benefits which were held ont oa 
an inducement to the Licentiates to jain the Institute, 
aud that those benefits were to be obtained by Charter, 
Having rot them by Charter, ithe Institute in. FEE 
mitted, if it be practicable, to get ite Charter privileges 
confirmed by a Bill or Act of Parliament if necessary, 
There have always been before the profession two 
methods for obtaining registration, and thone methods 
constitute the fondamental difference between the pro- 
cedure of the Society of Architects and the pr cedure 
of this Institute. The Tnetitute has heen built up by 
Charter, All the betefite which in the course of years 
have been obtained for the profession have been got by 
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Charter, and although for twenty-hve years or more 
the Society of Architects—I «peak in no distespectiul 
terms of the Society of Architects, | have the greatest 
respect for them—although the Society of Architects 
have put forward and advocated the Parliamentary 
method, it is no nearer securing one single benefit for 
ihe profession to-day than it was in Is. al 
hear.) Mr. Topley eave, Let us try a Bill) But o 
ill has been tried. A Bill waa tried in 1885—I think 
my date is correct—and a very excellent Bill it was, 
if a Bill is to become law, for it erected a compre- 
hensive ring-fenee round the whole of the constructive 
professions, engineers, architecls, surveyore—all were 
to be shot in, and everybody elen shat out. If any 
Bill, surely that was the Dill. But it was found uiterly 
unpracticable to have ao much, 40 that even those who 
then were wholly in favour of procedure by Bill—and 
J was-one of them—came to the concluspon that we must 


alter the Bill if it were to become law. And it was 


altered to one which was confined to architects, ‘Thut 
ii the Parliamentary method which has been before 
the profession for yeara; it is the method which 


the Society of Architects advocates. What is the posi. 


tion of the Society of Architects to-day and of this 
method? In those dave there were 200 mombere of 
the Society of Architects, and they pow number S00. 
In this Institute there were 1,000 members, and to-day, 
counting members of Allied Societies, there are 7,000, 
(Applause.) Are not those figures alwolotely convin- 
cing: Why hus this Institute risen from 1,000 to 7,000 
luring the period’ that the Society of Architects has 
risen only from 300 to S00! Ts it not because the 
method which this Institute is advocating is the method 


which has the support of the ree ae of the profession? 


It ig so, It is useless for us in this roon) to carry a 
resolution unless that resolution has the hearty support 
of the whole of oor iste all over the country, 
This Institute, by Committee after Committee, b 

Council after Council, has gauged the opinion of archi. 
tects allover the country, and the Council, before they 
made these recommendations, satisfied themaelves that 
they had the whole-hearted support of the profeasian 
behind them. I do not mean of any small section, or 
on details, bot on the great, broad question, Shall we 
follow our traditions, ahall we go to the King and ask 
him to give us a signal mark of his favour on his 
accession, and grant ts a Charter, as his predecessors 
have done, or ure we to batter our heads agninat a 
brick wall in trying to get Parliament to do what it 
cannot dot An Act of Parliament ie not o panacea 
for every ill that flesh is heir to. Modern legislation 
seoms to show that Parliamentary methods result. in the 
maximum of bureaucratic interference for the minimum 
of public benefit, (Hear, hear.) That is what the 
Royal Institute of Eritish Architects dors not want. | 
believe we want to manage our profession ourselves, 
ag we have always done, by well-known and eminent 
architects, members of the profession, men who have 
our respect and our admiration for their works, for 
their common sense, and for their ability. We do not 
want bureaucratic interference to contro] our examina. 
tions, and to ssy whether an architect or whether a 
builder should style himself an architect or not, Lot 
us go on dignified lines as a great liberal profession, by 
Charter. We have received great benefits from that 
course; why drop our solid piece of substance for a 
shadow which has been proved to be as thin as the 
arguments which support itt (Applause) 

The Presturst : I think we have had this proposal 
very thoroughly threshed out, (Hear, hear.) 1 shall 
not detain vou with a lon speech, but there aro one or 
two remarks which 1 feel bound to make to you, 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 


because I occupy the very honourable position of being 
your an here to-night, Thies matter which you 
have to settle is a very serions matter indeed, (Hear, 
hear,) I think a wrong decision upon i} may split the 
whole profession frum top ta bottom. (" It will.") 
I urge you carefully to consider what you are doing in 
the decision you arrive at. You have had some admir- 
able explanations of the position ellgly oi Sir Aston 
Webb put it very clearly, eo did Mr, Elkington, Mr. 
Peach, and Mr, Topley from his point of view, and 
Mr. Middleton from his, though Mr, Middleton per- 
haps fogged us a little on one or two points; but we 
have had « full disenasion, and I want to put before 
you the position agait, and fur the Inst time. It ts 
this—all our expert advisera have told ua that this 
Bill is mo go; that-it cannot be done, However 
much we may like it, we cannot do it. Earlier in 
the evening you heard Sir Aston Webb say that if 
he felt that the great majority of the profession were 
definitely in favour of going for thia Registration 
Fill he would not feel justified. in standing in the 
way of it, I share that opinion entirely. Li I was 
convineed that the large majority, mot in this room 
only, but in the great profession of architects in this 
country, were definitely and decidedly im fayour of 
n Regtetration Bill, L should feel bound m_ honour, 
eo long as I occupied this chair, to forward it, what- 
aver t think myself; I ehould feel it my duty, ao 
long as 1 have the honour of being your President, 
io do eo. But, gentlemen, I] am convinced that it is 
not ao. Your Council nig catty a very lorge and 
representative Registration Committee, and they spent 
one and a half years in going into it most thoroughly, 
Every shede of opinion was repreaeuted there, an 
there was the most absolute intention to get the whaly 
thing thoroughly threshed out. Nothing waa held 
Pittee, oils patsibly one exception, ‘vas cooposed of 
nittes, with possibly one exception, was compoem 
ardent Registrationista, Van wink waa the result after 
this one and a half yoars of careful inquiry? The 
Committee reluctantly came to the cunelusian that they 
could not do it, and they suggested an alternative 
course. You must recollect who your Council ia im 
deciding this matter. Your Council is not a haphazard 
body; they are your duly elected reprowntatives, and 
they comprise some of the ablest architects in this 
country. Your Council concluded it was impossible to 
go for the Bill, but that it waa possible to get by a new 
Charter ali the substantia] advantages which would 
have been gained by a Bill. They therefore made vou 
the recommendation which you have had before you. 
And that recommendation has been endorsed by the 
majority of the Allied Societies throughout the coun- 
try, That is on important re (Applause.) 1 
have just had handed to me a letter dated Dec, a1; 
Mr. Murray, the T'resident of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, and I will read it to you because 
it sets the position clearly before us, I think:— 
Dvn Sme,—l am sorry to say that my engagements in 
Dublin prevent my being able to go over to London 
te atiane the important Gensel Meeting which is to be 
held oo Monday next. As President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, which represents 
the whole of the architectural profession in the sister 
country, I share with the rest of the Council of the 
Royal Institute the responsibility for recommending to 
the general body of members the far-reaching ye 
h ‘ale which are now before them for consideration, 
The architecta of Ireland would welcome the passing 
al # carefully draffed Registration Act, if such o 
meastire were practicable at the etegtedlenertrrg but, 
in view of the opinion given to the Registration Com. 
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mittee by the legal advisers of the Institute, 1 am of 
opinion that the Institute would be well advised to 
adopt the alternative policy, of proceeding for the 
present by Charter, which has boen arrived at as 4 
result of the most exhaustive discussion by the Regis 
tration Committee, the Constitutional Committee, anil 
the Council of the Reval Institute-—Yours faithfully, 
Avaeur E. Muetar. 

That, 1 think, representa the view of the large 
majority of our Allied Societies. It also represents 
the view of the men whom we honour most in our call. 
ing. Ido not want to press this point too hard, but in 
this room vou have heard two of our past Presidents, 
Mr, Stokes and Gir Aston Webb, advocating Lhis 
course, tried veterans of the Institate like Mr. Slater, 
Mir, Gibson, Mr, Hall, and many others whom we 
know well and have honoured, and who have done 
strenuous work for the lost quarter of a century for 
the Institute, ‘The opinions of men like these are not 
to be lightly brushed aside, And when you have this 
endorsement, it should weigh very seriotaly with you, 
There ia one nore Span I would touch upon, a 
reluctantly; I wou epaea’ not touch upon it at all, 
but it haa been brought op to-mght. And that is our 
relations with the Seclety of Architects. I do not 
wish to say anything pean the Society of Architects, 
but what 1 do say ia that we in thia Institute propor 
to manage our own affairs, (Loud applause.) Ii we 
beHove, as we have reason to believe, that the oppo- 
sition to the recummendations of your Council has been 
suggested from outside, has beon engineered from 
outside, I do net believe this Institute will submit to 


it. (Applanse.) I do not want to aay anything more 


on this matter at all: it is poinfal to me; but 1 felt ik 
my duty to bring before you to-night every factor of 
the case, and that is an important factor of the case, 
1 shall now, without further retiarks, put to you the 
ameniiment which has been ty ed by Sir Aston 
Webb and seconded by Mr, Elkington. The amend- 
ment reade: * That the Council be bereby authorised 
to prepare, and to submit for the approval of the 
General Body, a petition for presentation to the King, 


praying his Majesty to grant a new Charter containing 
such further privileges and powers as are required to 


promote effectively the advancement of architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
register and to distinguish pereona qualified to prac- 
tise.” 

Upon a show of hands the amendment was carried by 
a large majority... 

Mr. Tortey: Before you put that as a substantive 
Busion, air, I ead ieee th fea. eetoaete We mare 
made = Ter HL HEAL : pre ition, Bnd) we 
heleve in hak i haw said. Bet, haring been 
beaten in this matter, ] shall vote for it a4 & resolution. 
(Cheers,) 1 am aware that my action may be misunder- 
atom. (" No, )} IT am persuaded to take the line I am 
taking very largely becouse I am determined to dis- 


' sociale myself from thoes who are trying to bring the 


affaira of the Society of Architects into this Inatitate. 
T have had invitations to join the Society, but it has 
never seemed to me right to belong to both Societies. 


I judge no man, but that is my opinion, And now, 


entlemer, T take the Brent liberty of appealing to my 
fellow Associates in this matter to admit we have been 
beaten, and let it go forth to the world that, though we 
do not agree, we can still work together in harmony. 
(Lond applause.) 

The Paestpest: Mr. Topley, allow me to congratu- 


late you, sir, on that speech, ond to ray he itwlate you 
also on the very able way in which you have handled 
your points. J think it is « very sports ® way 
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of taking a beating, and T shall now put to the Meeting 
this amendment os.a eubstantive resolution. : 

This was then put, and was carried unanimously, the 
result being received with loud and prolonged cheers. 

Mr. Hate: Might I make on appeal to Mr. Middle 
ton, having regard to the way in which Mr, ‘Toplev 
haa spoken? It is to ask him whether he will with. 
draw his motion for the 12th! It will save a great 
many men coming to the meeting, and I think, having 
regard to this very large meeting to-night, it would be 
a very graceful act to withdraw it, especially as he did 
not volo against the substantive motion. 

Mr. Mronrerox : 1 did not vote against the aubstan.- 
tive reaclution because I think I ought to follow the 
Institute. I think you will pardon me, aa a member of 
the Society of Architects from the begmming, if I say 
I feel that I ought to be loyal to that body; but in this 
particular matter J can seo the Institute will not aup- 
port the Society in regard to its coming Bill, and #o | 
shall certainly not bring forward my motion, (Hear, 
hear. 

The Paesinest: I am glad to hear you say that. 

The meeting then terminated. 


Town Planning Lectures for Australasia. 


Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.] has been invited to de- 
liver two addresses on Town Planning before the 
Economics section of the British Assocmtion at 
Sydney and Molbourne during the course of the 
Annual Meetings which are to be held in Australia 
next August. Subsequent to the meetings, the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 1s 
arranging for Mr. Davidge and Mr, Charles C. 
Reade, organiser of the Australasian Town Plan- 


ning Tour, to deliver a series of lantern lectures in 


the principal centres of Australia and New Zealand. 
Mr. Davidge, who is District Surveyor for Lewis- 
liam, has carried out large housing schemes for the 
London County Council, including housing estates 
and artizans’ colonies in the neighbourhood of 
London. He is » member of the Town Plannin 
Committee of the R.ILB.A., holds the Gold Meda 
of the Surveyors’ Institution of Great Britaim for a 
Paper on Town Planning, and is an active member 
of the Garden Cities aa Town Planning Associu- 
tion, the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, and the London Society, 


German Town Plans and Housing. 

A lantern lecture entitled “ German Town Plans 
and Housing” will be given by Mr, Charles C. 
Reade at the R.L.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
W., on Tuesday, Srd February, at 8.50 p.m., when 
Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.| will preside. Mr. 
Reade, who is Assistant Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, lately spent 
two months in Germany investigating housing and 
town-planning conditions in some of the principal 
towns and cities in Germany, and has morahiatled 
much illustrated material and many plans showing 
not only recent sel Ree in modern German 
Town oer but the effect of these plans on 
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the housing of the people. Those desirous: of 
attending should apply to the Secretary R.LB.A., 
0 Conduit Street, W., or to the Garden Cities and 
ona Planning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, 
W.C. 

Thatched Cottages. 

Mr. L. Mark Kennaway, St. Helen's, Teign- 
mouth, is issuing a pamphlet addressed to * Lovers 
of English Rural Scenery; landowners, stock- 
breeders, and others,” inviting their su port in 
preventing the substitution of corrugated iron or 
other modern roofing on cottages for the thateh 
that haa so long been « distinguishing feature in 
the English country-side. Mr. Kennaway con- 
tends that the change, apart from its objectionable 
effect upon the landscape, is not justifiable on 
economic grounils, and his views are endorsed by 
letters anc signatures from a wide variety of 
people similarly solicitous for the preservation of 
old rural scenery. 


The Carpenters’ Company Lectures remaining 
to be delivered this winter are the following :- 
Jan, 21.—" History as Written in Sculpture,” by Mr, T. 

Stirling Lee. 

Jan. 28.—" Romanesque Ornament,” by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson, It. B.A. } ; 
Feb. 4.—"'The Origin of Form in the Building Crafts,” 

Rieke arctan | 

Feb. 11.—"“ The Logical Treatment of Modern Construc- 
“tion,” by Mr, Hl. W. Cubitt L4.}, 

Feb, 18.—" The Case for tho Jerry-Builder,"” by Mr. 


Herbert W. Wills (LF. 
ipture,” by Mr. PF. W. Pomeroy, 


Feb, 25.—" A Talk on 
AR.A. 7 

Mar. 4.—" Woalwork, Old and Now," by Mr. Charles 
Spooner [F’.}. 

Mar. 11.—" Cottage Housing; ite Economic Limitations 
ao Distinetive Character,” by Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
[#.}. 


The Lectures are delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, 
commencing at 7.45 p.m., and are ‘lnetrated br 
lantern photographs, &c. Admission is free by 
ticket to be obtained from Mr. J. Hutton Freeman, 
wae to the Company, Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, 
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Robert Douglas Sandilands, of Glasgow, whose 
death occurred on the 11th December, was elected 
a Fellow of the Institute in 1906. Mr. Sandilands 
entered the office of Mr. Alex. Petrie in 1875, and 
remained with him till 1880. In the latter year he 
was awarded a certificate of Hon. Mention for 
measured drawings of Dunblane Cathedral sub- 
mitted in competition for the R.LB.A. Silver 
Medal, From 1880 till 1885 he studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, being attached especially to 
the studio of Professor Guadet, and achieving the 
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distinction of first mentions in architecture and 
building construction, In 1886 he started business 
in Glasgow in company with Mr, John Thomson, 
now a Fellow of the Institute. Buildings carried 
out jointly with his partner include Lanark Fever 
Hospital, churches at Glenluce and Whithern, 
Gartloch Asylum, Royal Insurance Buildings, and 
St. James's School, Glasgow; Govan Town Hall 
and Municipal Buildings, Mansion House, Pollok- 
shields ; Glasgow Parish Council Offices, Stobhill 
General Hospital, the City Improvement Trust 
Buildings near Glasgow Cross, the new Hutchesons’ 
Girls’ Grammar School, and a large number of 
other schools and churches. 

Henry Jones Lanchester, who died on the 5th 
January (his eightieth birthday) ut his home, 
Southlea, Haywards Heath, became an Associate 
of the Institute in 1874, a Fellow in 1903, and 
joined the class of Retired Fellows in 1908, th ough 
he had given up active practice some years pre- 
viously. Mr. Lanchester was articled to the late 
John Wallen. He commenced practice as an 
architect in 1856, and carried out a number of 
buildings, most of them in the neighbourhood of 
Greenwich, being algo engaged at this time in rail- 
way and estate surveys. In 1870 he took up his 
residence at Hove, Brighton. and was for many 
years ocoupied in laying out and in building wor 
on the extensive Stanford Estate there, His hand- 
hook entitled ““ How to make a house healthy and 
comfortable,” datea from this. time. He was 
always keenly interested in the problem of London 
traffic, and prepared several improyement schemes 
dealing with this question. Mr. Lanchester leaves 
a widow and a family of eight sons and daughters, 
His eldest son is at present a Vice-President’of the 
Institute, and another is well known as a motor 
engineer and inventor. 


Francis Leon Pither, Licentiate, who died 17th 
December 1913, at his house, 91 Tollington Park, 
N.. was one of that body of competent artists 
whose work, not being of a public character, 15 
littl: known, Mr. Pither was born in 1853, and 
studied at the South Kensington and Royal 
Academy Schools, where he was awarded the 
Queen's Prize and R.A. Silver Medal. The study 
for the latter medal he recently presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He was articled to 
Mr. Henry Jones Lanchester, and was afterwards 
Assistant to Mr. R. Phené Spiers and Messrs. 
Goldie and Shield and other architects. He 
started practice in 1876, and from that year until 
1913 had been a visiting master at University 
College School, In 1901 he was 3 depen a 
Examiner in advanced perspective to the Board of 
Education, and in 1908 Examiner in Building Von- 
struction, etc., to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. His principal works were country houses 
and business premises, mostly in North London. 
Shortly before his death he was completing the 


lans for a block of buildings to be erected in 

ortimer Street, W., the front elevation of which 
was to be faced with faience work. The designs 
gave promise of a building of unusual interest. 





The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. James 
Charles Tanner, Chief Clerk of the Institute. Mr. 
Tanner liad been in ill-health for some two years, 
suffering from pulmonary consumption, and he 
died in Brompton Hospital on Tuesday, the 13th 
instant, five days after admission, He was forty- 
three years of age, and had been in the service of 
the Institute for over twenty-eight years, 








MINUTES, Y. 


Adjourned Special General Meeting: Registration. 

At a Special General Meeting ad nice from. the 
tet December 1913), held on Monday, Gth January 
1914, ot 6 p.m.—Fresent; Mr, Roginald Blomfield, 
ARLA., in the Chuir; 62 Fellows (including 22 mem: 
bers of the Council) and 117 Associates ha oat 
& members of the Councilj—the Minutes of Meet 
ing held Ist December 1913, having been patutshed in 
the Jotaxat [Oth December 1913], were taken as read 
and signed aa correct, 

The President drew the attention of members to the 
fact that the information asked for in the amendment 
discussed at the previous Meeting had been fully given 
in the Jovawat for the 6th December. 

The President announced that Mr. 5. Douglas 
Topley (2) had asked to be allowed to withdraw his 
amendment [seo Minutes, Jounnan, 6th December], and 
the sense of the Meeting being taken on the pomt waa 
declared in favour of withdrawal. 

The President further announced that notices of 
amendment to the resolution then before the Meeting 
had been received from Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 
Topley, and that the former, having priority of date, 
would be taken ret. 

Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., C.B., B.A. [F-.], moved 
n8 an amendment that the Couneil be authorised to 
pre mre, and to aubmit for the approval of the Cieneral 
Body, a Petition far presentation to the- King, prayin 
hia Majesty to grant a new Charter containing such 
further privileges and powers os are required to pro, 
mote effectively the advancement of Architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
register and to distinguish persons qualified to practise. 

The amendment waa seconded by Mr, G. Leonard 
Elkington [4.), and speeches in support thereof were 
inode by Mr. 0. Stanley Peach Tal and against by 
Mesars, & Douglas Topley [A.] and G. A. T. Middle. 
ton [A.], whereupon the amendment, having been voted 
apon and carried by a large majority, was put to the 
Meeting os the subetantive motion, and it was 

Reso.ven, nem. com,, That the Council be hereby 
authorised to prepare, and to submit for the 
approval of the General Body, a Petition for 
presentation to the King, praying hie Majesty to 
grant a new Charter containing such further 
privileges and powers as are required to promote 
effectively the advancement of Architecture by 
enabling the Royal Institute of British Archo- 
tects to register and to distinguish persons quali- 
fied to practise. ; 
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Mention having been made of Mr, Middleton's 
motion on the agenda for the Meeting of the 
12th January urging the Inatitute’s support of o Bill 
for the Registration of Architects proposed to be 
introduced into Parliament next Session, Mr, Middle- 
ton atated that under the circumstances he should 
refrain from bringing forward hia motion. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30 p.m. 


Business General Meeting : Consideration of Revised 


At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1919-14, held on Monday, 12th January 1914 
at 8 p.m.—Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.TLA., 
Prendent, in the chair; 36 Fellows [inchiding 2 
members. of thn Council), 24 Associates (including two 
membera of the Council), and two Licentlates—the 
Minutes of the meeting beld 15th December 1913 were 
read and signed as correct. | 

The Hon. Secretary announred the decease of Henry 
Jones Lanchester, elected Asaoriate in 1874, Fellow in 
1908, and placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 
1904, and it was resolved that a mesaaco of sympathy 
and condolence be addressed on behalf of the Institute 
to his son, Mr, Henry Vaughan Lanchester, Vice- 
President R.T.B.A, 

The decease was aleo announced of John Honerman, 
of Glaegow, elected FeMtow in 18i4, resigned 1901; 
Rebert Douglas Sandilands, of Glasgow, Fellow, elected 
1900; and Francie Leon Pither, Licentiate, 

The following candidates were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10 — | 

As FELLows, 
CRATK: David McLeod (8. 1896, 4. 1900), Singapore. 
HARRIS: Emanuel Vincent [8. 1897. A. 100). 
WISE: Henry James fA. 1606). 


| As: How, Prnoow. . 
MILNER, Viscount, G.C.6., Hon, DIL. Oxon., 
LL.D. Cantab. 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 22 the following gentlemen had 
erased to be members of the Royal Institute—viz., 
Jomes Garry and Henry Lord, of the class of Fellows; 
Richard Adolphus Cane, Vincent Corbet Cook, Horry 
Jefferia, William David Jenkina, Herbert William 
Malo, Arthur Hill “Morgan, Ernest Godfrey Page, 
Francis Fitgadelm Perase, Edward Reid, and Thomas 
Henson Robinson, of the class of Associates. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of a 
number of works presented ta the Library {see Fupple- 
mete and a cordial vote of thanks was pasted to the 


The meeting then proceeded to the consideration of 
the Revised 5 edule of Charges, and the Secretary 
real the Minutes of the Special General Meeting of 
the 16th June 1913 [see Jovewat, 23th June 1912, 
p. 616], when the document waa last under discussion. 

‘The Secretary read o letter from Mr. Horace Cabitt 
[A.] questioning the accuracy of the Minutes in declar- 
ing as carried Mr, Delissa Joseph's amendment, alleging 
that the number of members preavit when the vote 
ist eee fell short of the quorum required by By- 
aw G7, : rity 

Mr, Cubitt, rising at the invitation of the Chairman 
intimated that he had no wish to sche, rigirary 
but in view of the importance of the question involved 
there ought to he no uncertainty as to whether the 
amendment was properly carried of nob. | 


The Chairman ruled that the proper time to have 
challenged the figures waa at the meeting iteelf, and 
that it was too late afterwards to raise the point. 

The Minutes were then put to the meeting and 
oonirmed. 

Proceeding to the consideration of Clause 1 aa 
amended at the previous. mecting—vir, ‘* That the 
Council's Schedule in Clagae I be adopted in principle. 
subject ty the totale being stated at a flat rate in each 
cas¢ al the nearest round figures, in the same manner 
as in Ryde's Scale"—it was resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. Maurice B. Adama [F.), seconded by Mr. W. 
Heory White [4.], thot the figures agreed to at the 

revions Meeting as set out in accordance with Ryde's 
Scale be reaffirmed.* 

Mr. Greenop having mised a question aa to the 
wording of the clause, the Chairman roled that the 
advice of the Institute eolicitora would be taken aa 
to the precise phraseology of the Schedule, and that 
the Meeting should confine itself to the settlement 
only of facts, 

A motion by Mr. J. P. Bishop {4.], seconded by 
Mr, Edmond Wimperis |?'.|, that any alteration made 
by the solicitora should be brought up for confirmation 
at. a General Meeting of the Inatitute, and that the 
aolicitora should be present to explain the reasons for 
the alteration, was negatived—9 voting for, 29 againat. 

A motion by Mr. S. Douglas Topley [4.], seconded 

¥ Mr. H. PF. Borke Downing [F.], to omit from 
Clause 1 the paragraph “ (a) The fee for all intermediate 
sue of cost to be in accordance with the above scale," 
was negatived—15 voting for, 20 against. 

A motion by Mr, H, D, Searles Wood [F.], seconded 
i¢ Mr. H, P. Barke Downing [F.], to omit “ (4) The 
fees for any additional works executed under the 
same contract or order are charged at the percentage 
rate fixed by the graduated scale applicable to the 
original contract or order," was negétived, and the 
paragraph agreed to as printed. 

With regard tothe new clause {ollowing Clause 1 the 
Meeting agreed that it ahould be amended so as to read 


ua follows :—" Should it be necessary, in the opinion of 


the arehitect, to retain the services of a consultant for 
uny part of the work, the separate services rendered 
by him shall he paid for by the client." 

As regarda Clause 2, whery the percentage to be paid 
was left blank, it was agreed to maert the words “tr 
 agread upon” in place of “nomely, per cent,,” 
and the clauses was possed as follows -—" When several 
distinct buildings, heing repetitions of one design, are 
erected at the same time from a single specitication and 
one set of drawings, and under one contract or order, 
the above percentage for the above services ja to be 
paid on the total cost of one such building, and a 
reduced percentage, fo he agreed upon, is to be paid 
on the total cost of thé others; but this arrangement 
dows nf apply to the reduplication of parts in one 
building rindi lakiii in which case the full remuneru- 
tion is to be paid on the total cost," 

In Clause 5 a similar amendment was made and the 
Clause agreed to as follows >—"' In the case of altera- 
tims of and additions to existing buildings and in 
works in which designs for fittings, appointments, 


decorations, or elaborate detail or covetruction are main 


total costia to be paid for the above servic 


features, & higher percentage, fo he agreed wpom, an the 
| pe Ee lees,” 
The meeting adjourned at 10.15 p.m, 








proposal; were handed to members at the beter al 











LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. 
By CoroseL Sir Hersent Jekyat, K.C.AMLG, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 26th January 1914. 


of London Traffic I had some hesitation in accepting, owing to the difficulty of 

finding anything new to say. ‘The whole subject was dealt with exhaustively by 
the Royal Commission, which reported in 1905, and since then the London Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade has, for aix consecutive years, issued an Annual Report, the last of which 
appeared about a fortnight ago. There is, therefore, little or nothing to be said that has not 
been said before, and I cannot hope to do more than touch briefly upon some branches of 
the subject which appear to me to be of special importance at the present time. TI propose to 
confine myself mainly to the time which has passed since 1901, when, as Railway Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, I first had to do with matters connected with London traffic: and to con- 
sider the changes that have taken place in that period, the forces which are still at work, and 
the direction in which they seem to point. 

The amazing growth of trafic which has taken place in the course of the last few vears 
may be illustrated best by figures. In the year 1892 the total namber of journeys taken in 
Greater London on local railways, tramways, and omnibuses amounted to 562 millions: in 190° 
the number had risen to 911 millions, and in 1912 it had reached the astounding total of 1,786 
millions. In the first of these ten-year periods the increase had been 62 per cent., and 
in the second no less than $6 per cent. The figures, lurge as they are, do not represent the 
whole of the movement of passengers in public conveyances, as they take no account of cahs 
or of the suburban fraffic of the trunk railways, for neither of which are figures available, 
A recent ostimate puts the cab traffic at 50 millions, and the railway suburban traffic at 250 
millions, so that the total number of journeys in public conveyances of all kinds must have 
been well over 2,000 millions in 1912. The increase cannot be accounted for by the growth 
of population. since the Census Returns show an increase of less than 17 per cent. between 
189] and 1901, and little more than 10 per cent, between 1901 and 1911. It is therefore 
evident that it is attributable to greater frequency of individual journeys, and this conclusion 
is borne ont by the published figures, which show that the number of j journeys per head of 
population advanced successively from 98 in 1892 to 186 in 1902, and to 244m 1919. Adding 
the cab and suburban railway traffic. the number per head in 1912 cannot have been much leas 
than 300. 

T shall not have to trouble you with many more figures, because statisties of London traffic 
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ure given in the Report of the Royal Commission, and, for later years, in the Annual Reports 
of the London ‘Traffic Branch, where any who are interested in the subject will find them set 
out in full detail. 

It is worth while, at the outset, to glance at the growth of London in modern times. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century the population increased slowly, The capacity of 
roads and waterways to supply the inhabitants of a small area with the necessaries of life is 
limited. and, with the slow means of conveyance then existing, the limit bad almost been 
reached. All that could be done was to improve the roads and provide additional bridges, and 
the numerous Acts of Parliament relating to roads in and about London point to the national 
importance that was then attached to them as a system, apart from the roads of the country at 
large. It is significant that, at this time, the efforts of the Legislature were directed to bringing 
the whole of the main roads, in what is now known as Greater London, under the control of a 
single body, and this desirable measure was on the point of being carried into effect when the 
whole aspect of the question was altered by the mtroduction of railways. Attention was af 
once diverted from the roads, which became of less and less importance as the railway system 
developed, with the result that they were left to the divided control of local authorities, under 
which they remain to the present time. London grew apace as soon as the railways had 
become firmly established. They provided the moans of sustaining a larger population by 
drawing upon the resources of the whole country; they induced people to come to London by 
the facility which they offered for movement to und fro; and in course of time they developed 
the latent possibilities of the suburbs as places of residence by making them easy of access from 
the centre. Without railways London could never have reached its present size, and it is not 
too much to say that modern London owes its creation to them. It is true that wealthy people 
were able to live at some distance from the centre of the City—witness the fine old houses which 
still exist in such places as Clapham, Dulwich, Roehampton, and Hampstead; but even 100 
years ago it was not uncommon for the City magnate to live over his counting-honse, and in 
any case a suburban residence was the luxury of the few, while the bulk of the popnlation had 
to live. not only in London, but in close proximity to their work. While the development of 
Outer London, which began to take effect about the middle of the last century, was the work 
of the railways, internal communication continued to advance up. to the end by the gradual 
improvement of the old horse vehicles, and the addition of underground railways, steamboats, 
and tramways. Large areas both within and without what is now the County of London were 
covered with houses, and, to all appearance, expansion might go on indefinitely. Unhappily 
the new areas were not developed in conformity with any general plan, and the old evil of 
unregulated expansion, which fies at the root of the traffic problem, was allowed to go on 
unchecked, Had the difficulties which beset the question heen foreseen, as they might well 
have been, and had timely provision been made for the needs of the future during a period of 
great bnilding activity, the problem which confronts us now would have been comparatively 
easy to solve. 

The conditions which prevailed fourteen years ago are well within the recollection of most 
of us. The suburban traffic was practically a monopoly of the railways; and internal com- 
munication was provided for by horse-drawn cabs, omnibuses, and a few tramways, in addition 
to the Metropolitan and District Railways worked by steam, with trains neither numerous nor 
fast, pervaded with dirt and poisonons fumes, and the two earliest electric railways, the City 
and South Lendon and the Waterloo and City. The beginning of the present nentire wan ta 
see the commencement of a new era in traffic. The Central London Railway, which had been 
opened in 1900, was quickly followed by other tube railways; the Metropolitan and District 
lines were converted from steam to electricity : horse tramways were electrified, and the whole 
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tramway system both within and without the County of London was extended ; while mechanical 
omnibuses wand cabs took the place of the old horse vehicles. These and other changes, accom- 
panied as they were by services greatly improved in convenience, frequency, and speed, and by 
a general lowering of fares, brought about a complete revolution in the conditions of traffic, and 
account fully for the unprecedented Increase to which J have already referred as having taken 
place in the course of the last ten or twelve years. The public are not slow to take advantage 
of improved facilities, and these are now so good that in no eity in the world is travelling so 
comfortable, speedy, and cheap as it is in London, while the annoal saving in the time of the 
community, if it could be stated in terms of money, would be found to amount to an enormous 
sum. Meanwhile large incursions were made into the suburban preserves of the trunk rail- 
ways, and tramway and omnibus routes have: been lengthened to such an extent that not only 
has the number of passenger journeys doubled in little more than ten years, but their Averige 
length has increased considerably, while many new routes, formerly untraversed by public 
conveyances, have been opened for traffic. Ome of the results of all this may be seen in the 
activity of building operations in parts of the Metropolitan area which had not previously been 
uVuilable for residential purposes owing to the lack of convenient access. 

Tt was not to be expected that changes of such magnitude as thoee to which I have alluded 
could be accomplished without much disturbance and injury to pre-existing interests. Ommni- 
buses lost much of their traffic to the underground railways and to the tramways, which, indeed, 
swept them ont of South London; the trank railways lost millions of passengers every year to 
the tramways; horse cabs were driven out by the more efficient mechanical cabs: the old 
underground railways suffered from the competition of the newer tubes; and every change in 
any part of the whole transportation system affected every other part in a preater or less 
degree. Latterly the changes have been in the opposite direction. The tramways, which at 
one time carried everything before them, have, in their turn, begun to suffer; ommibnses, which 
had been brought to the verge of ruin, have regained much of their former prosperity ; and one 
railway company has recovered its suburban traffic by substituting electric for steam working, 
while others, encouraged by its example, are preparing to follow suit. The public is the final 
arbiter in the competition between rivals, and naturally gives the preference to the particular 
kind of conveyance which happens to suit it best. ‘The gain of one is, however. not always the 
loss of others, since every improvement in facilities creates new traffic, and the total volume, 
s0 far from being a fixed quantity, is constantly growing. The change which has taken place 
in London travelling has not been confined to improvement in the instruments of locomotion: 
improvements equally great have been made in organisation and administration. A few years 
ug0 there was fierce competition not only as between railways, tramways, and omnibuses, but 
even among themselves. Up to a certain point the public benefit by competition, but when 
competition and the euttmng of fares has been carried so far that the whole industry of trane- 
portation becomes unproductive, enterprise is checked, and the community lose the benefit of 
extended facilities which they might enjoy could such extensions be provided without loss. 
This is what actually happened; the benefit of cheap travelling was being purchased at too 
high « price, enterprise was discouraged, railways ceased to be constructed, and had this state 
of things continued the public must have suffered either by the curtailment of facilities or by a 
general increase of fares, since transportation can no more be carried on at a loss than any 
other business, Attempts to bring about co-operation among the various competing agencies 
met with very limited success, and it soon became evident that the only real remedy was an 


imalgamation of interesta, which would put an end to the disastrous competition which had * 


hitherto prevailed. The policy of amalgamation, which began in a small way among the 
oninihus companies, has happily been carried into effect, to the greater advantage of the 
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travelling public, and also of the whole traffic of London. The improvement ts especially 
marked in the service of omnibuses, for so long us a number of independent companies were 
competing with each other for the same traffic they were all compelled to confine their opera- 
tions to comparatively few remunerative routes, upon which more vehicles were rin than were 
really required, while none could afford to provide services which did not promise an immediate 
Sabri: Now that the whole have been brought under common control supertiaous omnibuses 
have been suppressed, there being no inducement to run more than are actually wanted, and 
the congestion of busy routes has thereby been relieved, while it has been possible to extend the 
field of operation very largely, and to open up new districts hitherto served imperfectly or not 
at all. It has further become possible to co-ordinate the various forms of transportation, Tn 
a city as large as London there is room for every kind of conveyance, but it is not desirable 
that all should compete for the same traffic over the whole area, Such unrestricted competition 
leads to needless duplication and loss to all. Railways, tramways, and ommibuses all have 
parts of their own to play, and although overlapping cannot be avoided, the alm should be to 
confine each, as far as possible,.to its own peculiar field. Generally speaking, railways are 
the best for carrying large numbers at high speed for long distances, tramways for dealing with 
heavy suburban traffie, and omnibuses for light suburban and pick-up traffic. In all large 
cities there are two kinds of passenger traffic—one comprising short journeys between different 
points, and the other comprising journeys between the centre and the residential suburbs, the 
difference between them being that the first is continnous throughout the day and far inta the 
night, while the second is intermittent and restricted to comparatively short periods in the 
morning and evening. Outside the nearer suburbs which are served by all three this morning 
and evening traffic is the peculiar province of the railways, since no other kind of conveyance 
can rival them in point of speed. People who come up to London every day measure distance 
by time and not by miles. The number of those who are willing to undertake two daily journeys 
of anything up to an hour is increasing every year, and the further they can be carried in the 
time the further they will go. The railway companies are alive to the importance of catering 
for a class which yields them a steady revenue from season tickets; they have already done 
much to improve the outer suburban service, and it is probable that further developments will 
take place in this direction in the near future. The large companies are less favourably placed 
for serving the nearer suburbs, partly beecanse they are exposed to competition, and partly 
because the heavy suburban traffie tends to block the terminal sections, and thereby to impede 
the arrival of trains coming from greater distances. Moreover, the railway termini are not 
always the points to which passengers want to go, thongh this drawback is now met to a great 
extent hy the underground railways, which serve to distribute them to their ultimate deati- 
nations. Thongh naturally reluctant to give up any portion of a trafhe which they have built 
up at great cost in the provision of stations and other works, it would not be surprising if they 
should find it to thetr advantage to curtail facilities for short journeys and to concentrate their 
energies on the wider field in which their supremacy is unchallengeable. The directions in 
which improvements are to be looked for are the separation of suburban from long-distance 
traffic, the electrification of suburban lines, the shortening of journey times, the increase of 
accommodation in the rush hours, and the extension of urban railways into rural districts. 
Such changes would he of special interest to architects, inasmuch as they could not fail te 
stimulate building in the outer suburban area. 

In regard to internal communication, where there must always be competition, there 1s 
little difference in respect of fares, and, apart from individual preferences for particular kinds 
of conveyance, the main consideration is time. The effect of weather is not inconsiderable, 
but, as a rule, people will take the most expeditions means of getting to their destinations. 
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For the longer distances the electric railways have a decided divantage in this respect, ani 
the interchange of traffic among them has been so improved that it is possible to travel all over 
London with surprising rapidity. It is much to be regretted that the underground railways 
were promoted as separate undertakings. Much has been done to improve their inter-working, 
and further improvements may yet be made; but had they all been designed from the first as 
one system, like the underground railways of Paris, better arrangements might have been made 
for the interchange of traffic, and vast sums of money, spent in promotion and construction, 
might have been saved, 

One of the greatest benefits which underground railways confer upon the community is the 
relief which they afford to the overburdened streets. It is not so much that the volume of 
surface traffic is any less than it was—on the contrary, it is increasing from year to year, even 
in streets like Oxford Street and Holborn, which are immediately over the Central London 
Railway—as that, could such a thing be imagined as a suspension of underground trafic, 
congestion would become intolerable, as it would entail the addition of at least half a million 
day to the number of people using the main thoroughfares. It follows that the real effect of 
underground railways is not so much to diminish the traffic in the streets as to permit the 
movement of millions of people, who without them would not be able to move at all, In some 
respects underground railways actually erease the number of people in the streets owing to the 
facility of access which they afford to the centre from the surrounding suburbs. It has become 
so easy fo reach the principal commercial districts that many who formerly depended upon 
shops in their own neighbourhoods now do their business in the centre of London ; so that, while 
the population itself tends to move outwards, the tendency of commerce is to become more and 
more concentrated in the centre. For this reason the conversion of residential into business 
premises, which hag already made considerable progress, is likely to continue, if not to increase. 

I do not propose to discuss the relative merits of tramways and omnibuses, which have 
been the subject of acute and heated controversy. In my opinion there is room for both. 
The tramways of London have been of inestimable benefit, especially to the poorer part of the 
community, in promoting the outward movement of the population, contributing thereby to 
the solution of the housing problem ; but it does not seem probable that any material addition 
will he made to their existing mileage in present circumstances. 'They would be of still greater 
utility if they could he worked under conditions approaching more closely to those of railways: 
but this could not be done in the central area without street widenings on a seale sufficient to 
give them tracks of their own independent of the ordinary road traffic, 

The question of housing is bound up inseparably with transport. So long as locomotion 
was slow and dear the population was necessarily concentrated, and this concentration resulted 
in overcrowding, bad and insanitary dwellings, and the innumerable evils which these con- 
ditions entail. This has all been changed by the recent improvements in the means of loco- 
motion, one of the principal effects of which has been to enlarge the area available for the 
housing of the people. They are no longer compelled to herd together in a limited space. 
Better houses at lower rents and in healthier surroundings are now open to those who pre- 
viously had no choice, and among other advantages conferred by cheap and rapid transport: 
working people can now enjoy the henefit of fixed homes instead of having to follow their work 
from one part of London to another. 

The movement of population outwards from the centre which has taken place in the last 
len or twelve years is attributable direetly to the increase of facilities for movement which hag 
oteurred in the same period. It is clearly reflected in the returns of the last Census which, 
for the first time in more than a century, show an actual decrease in the population of the 
County of London, accompanied by an enormous growth in the population of the Outer Ring. 
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We are still only at the beginning of this shifting of population, but there is every reason to 
hope that it will continue at un accelerating rate us the people come to realise the advantages 
which are now within their reach. The movement, caused in the first instance by better com- 
munication, further increases the demand for the latter. They act and react upon each other, 
since the more and the further people move outwards the greater becomes the need for means 
of locomotion. ‘To take a single instance, the extraordinary development that has taken place 
in the neighbourhood of Golder’s Green is entirely due to the Charing Cross and Hampstead 
Railway, and could not have ceeurred without it. This is only one out of many, for the same 
thing is happening in other directions, not only in the immediate neighbourhood of Londen, 
but in places as far distant as Southend, where the growth of population has been phenomenal 
owing to the enterprise of the Tilbury Railway in providing a service of trains suitable to the 
requirements of business men. The only limit to such expansion is the capacity of the railway 
toecarry the people, A point which should not be overlooked in this connection is the necessity 
for preserving open spaces in localities which are becoming rapidly developed. The greatest 
eare should be taken to avoid boilding up new areas in such a way as to reproduce, even approxi- 
mately, the horrors of the slims. The example of the Essex boroughs is one to be avoided, 
and although the Building Acts and By-laws are sufficient to preyent a repetition of the worst 
evils with which we are too familiar, something more is required, and wherever building is. 
active steps ought to be taken, while there is vet time, to secure the maintenance of open spaces 
of large extent. 

So far I have confined my remarks to matters connected with the movement of people. I 
now add a few words on the no less important movement of goods. Here there are no statistics 
to guide us, and there are no means of ascertaining what changes have taken place in recent 
years. There is, however, no reason to suppose that goods traffic has increased to anything 
like the same extent as passenger traffic. In some respects it lias diminished, as, for instance, 
in such articles as forage and manure, of which much less is carted through the streets now 
than ten years ago. In central London it is probable that the cartage of building materials has 
diminished, while that of shop goods has increased. Goods treffic is slower than passenger 
traffic, and is, consequently, more obstructive, though some of the lighter classes of goods are 
now conveyed in motor vehicles, and the use of such vehicles is increasing. This is all to 
the good, since it is the heavy slow traffic which makes the difficulty, added to the obstruction 
caused by vehicles waiting to be loaded and unloaded. Prominent among many suggestions 
which have been made for relieving the streets by reducing the volume of carted goods is one 
for the establishment of a central station or clearing house, connected with all the railways, 
where goods of all deseriptions could be received, sorted, ond despatched. The project appears 
to have been worked out in great detail, and if the merits claimed for it are capable of heing 
realised the promoters ought to have no difficulty in obtaining statutory powers and the large 
amount of capital required to carry it mto effect. It is. however, a question for experts, and 
Tam not aware that any expert in the handling of goods traffic has pronounced in its favour. 
Tt is understood that the Post Office are about to construct an underground railway for the con- 
veyance of parcels and mails between some of the principal offices and railway stations. The 
removal of mail vans from the streets will be a sensible relief, and the project may serve as an 
object-lesson which might lead to farther enterprise in the same direction. 

T now come to a part of the subject which is perhaps of more importance than any other at 
the present time—namely, the Roads. Nine years ago the Royal Commission pointed ont that 
the main cause of the difficulty of the London traffic problem was the narrowness of the streets 
and the fact that they were not laid ont on any plan, London having been allowed to crow 
without regulation or thought for the future. Tt is needless to labour the point, because the 
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fuct is universally admitted, and it only remains to consider what can be done to remedy the 
defect. For this purpose it is convenient to deal separately with central and outer London, 
since the conditions which apply to the two areas differ materially. In the centre, comprising 
the greater part of the County of London, the ground has been built upon so closely that 
nothing can be done short of widening existing streets or making new ones. ‘The cost of such 
operations would be so large that they could only be carried out by persistent effort spread over 
a long series of years, and in order that they should have:the best effect it is essential that they 
should conform to a definite plan, laid down in advance, and worked up to by degrees. Much 
hos already been done towards the widening and making of streets by the London County 
Council, their predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Corporation of the City, 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and private landowners, including the Crown, whose con- 
tributions towards the improvement of communication have hardly received sufficient acknow- 
ledgment ; but so far all improvements have been isolated and fragmentary, designed to meet 
pressure at particular points rather than to form parts of a general scheme, In this respect 
London stands alone, for in all other great cities where the same difficulty has arisen through 
traffic outgrowing the capacity of the streets the first step towards improvement has always been 
to prepare a plan, It is characteristic of the national temperament that we should proceed 
irom hand to mouth instead of taking a long view of the situation. It was in this way that 
London grew up, and it is largely to this haphazard procedure that the difficulties which now 
confront us are attributable. 

Of the two methods of effecting improvement, the construction of new streets is generally 
preferable to the widening of old ones. Both operations are costly ; but the former causes less 
interference with traffic, and gives greater relief in the end by providing alternative routes ; it 
also permits the construction of underground subways for pipes and wires, ond even for the 
passage of tramears, which are most difficult to make in old streets owing to the network of 
obstructions which are always found in such situations. It is not, however, desirable to 
undertake the construction of any great lungth of new street at one time, as it takes many years 
for a new street of considerable length to fill up, and in the meantime the capital cost of the 
site is lying idle, whereas short lengths are apt to be built up more quickly, 

Additional and wider bridges are also one of the pressing requirements at the present time, 
nm particular a road bridge with approaches to connect Charing Cross with St. George's Cireus— 
two out of the three greatest traffie centres in London: and a new bridge to take the place of 
Lambeth Bridge, which, though still standing. has been condemned as unsafe for anything 
but pedestrians. If such a bridge were built, and continued by a new street to the nei¢hbour- 
hood of Vietoria Station. it would relieve Victoria Street and Westminster Bridge, and would 
give direct access from Pimlico to the City by way of the new bridges which the Corporation 
are about to construct, The whole subject is one of especial interest to architects, inasmuch as 
there can be no greater ornament to # city than a fine bridge. The design of such structures 
has come to be regarded as the almost exclusive concern of engineers, though an architect may 
he called in to invest it with some degree of artistic merit, which, of course, is a hopeless task. 
I venture to think that the process should be reversed, and the design left to the architect, 
with such assistance as he may require from the engineer. _ It is not often that the qualifica- 
tions of both professions are to be found in combination as they were in the person of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and it is tantalising to think what « monument we might have had if if had 
fallen to his lot to design a great bridge. 

Necessary as it is to widen the principal thoroughfares or to add to their number, some- 
thing might be done, at comparatively small expense, to increase their capacity, If a careful 
Sirvey were made of each street it would often be found that obstructions might he 
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removed, that the widths of carriage-way and foot-ways. might be readjusted, and that 
a nutnber of improvements might be made which, though small in themselves, would, 
when taken together, make an appreciable addition to its effective capacity. The prentest of all 
obstructions are the centre lamp-posts which extend throughout the whole length of some of the 
busiest thoronghfares. They are even more pernicious than they appear to be, for, although 
not wide, there is always a margin on each side within which no vehicle will pass, while the 
intervals between them are so short that little use can be made of the spaces between them. 
These are often occupied by cab ranks, so that practically a strip in the centre of the roadway 
is thrown ont of use, and the remainder is divided into two. It is sometimes claimed as an 
advantage that there should be a physical separation of trafic passing in opposite directions, 
and there would be force in the argument if the up and down traffic were equal in volume. 
This, however, is not the case, since the up traffic is heavier than the down at one time of the 
day and lighter at another, so that one side is nearly always more congested than the other. 
If the centre standards were removed a substantial addition would be made to the width of 
the roadway, the varying volumes of up and down traffic would adjust themselves to the width 
of the roud, and fast vehicles would huve less difficulty in passing the slow. Their retention is 
the less exensable, because the advantages of central lighting can be had without them, In 
the City and in foreign towns—especially Berlin—the lamps are suspended from the sides of 
the streets, and there is no apparent reason why the same thing should not be done elsewhere, 
provided that the width is not too great, 

While the greatest need of central London is increased width of the principal thoroughi- 
fares, it is to be observed that the mischief is done, and that it can only be cured by u slow and 
costly process. In outer London, on the other hand, the mischief has not gone so far, but it 
is growing rapidly, and we may seo to-day with our own eves the progress of the very same 
evil which has been the cause of all our difficulties, leading inevitably to the same result, and 
laying up untold expense for future generations. It is surely incumbent upon us to take: 
warning from the experience of the past, and to take steps, while there is still time, to arrest 
the mischief which is going on, and so to avert the recurrence of difficulties which are bound to 
come if matters are suffered fo drift. The first step is to ascertain what amount of road accom- 
modation is required, and what are the best lines for such new roads as may be needed, 
would observe here that the number of main roads leading into London is too small, having - 
regard to its great size. Paris, with a population only half as large as that of London, has 
twiee a5 many outlets, which it owes to the wise forethought of the French Government. More 
than a century ago a plan was adopted for the expansion of the city, drawn up by « Commission 
which ineluded architects and other ‘artists among its members, and this plan, modified from 
time to time, in accordance with changing conditions, has been aihered to ever since. The 
outlets of London are not only too few in number, they are for the most part too narrow as well. 
They are, in point of fact, the roads which have existed for cenfniries, and no materia! addition 
to them has been made for more than eighty vears. The making of new roads is beset with 
difficulty, because so much of the ground has been aenpied by buildings, railways, waterworks, 
and other obstacles that the discovery of a new line of approach is no easy task. Tt is com- 
paratively simple to ascertain the general line which a new road ought to take, having regard to 
the volume of traffic seeking an outlet in a particular direction ; but it is a matter of the ntmost 
difficulty to fix its pretise location when the mutter comes to be dealt with in detail, with due 
consideration for topographical features and obstacles of different kinds. Tho Ordnance Maps 
can be nsed to a large extent. but they require constant revision, and the final working ont ean 
only be done upon the ground, Colonel Hellard. who has been engaged npon this work for the 
last three years, has examined the whole of the ground with the greatest assidlnity and patience, 
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removed, that the widths of carriage-way and foot-ways might be readjusted, and that 
a number of improvements might be made which, though small im themselves, would, 
when taken together, make an appreciable addition to its effective capacity. ‘The greatest of all 
obstructions are the centre lamp-posts which extend throughout the whole length of some of the 
busiest thoroughfares. They are even more pernicious than they appear to be, for, although 
not wide, there is always a margin on each side within which no vehicle will pass, while the 
intervals between them are so short that little use can be made of the spaces between them. 
These are often occupied by cab ranks, so that practically a strip in the centre of the roadway 
is thrown out of use, and the remainder is divided into two. It is sometimes claimed as an 
advantage that there should be a physical separation of traffic passing in opposite directions, 
and there would be force in the argument if the op and down traffic were equal in volume. 
This, however, is not the case, since the up traffic is heavier than the down at one time of the 
day and lighter at another, so that one side is nearly always more congested than the other. 
If the centre standards were removed a substantial addition would be made to the width of 
the roadway, the varying volumes of up and down traffic would adjust themselves to the width 
of the roud, and fast vehicles would have less difficulty in passing the slow. Their retention is 
the less excusable, becanse the advantages of central lighting can be had without them, In 
the City and in foreign towns—especially Berlin—the lamps are suspended from the sides of 
the streets, and there is no apparent reason why the same thing should not be done elsewhere, 
provided that the width is not too great. | 

While the greatést need of central London is inereased width of the principal thorough- 
fares, it is fo be observed that the mischief is done, and that it can only be cured by a slow and 
costly process, In outer London, on the other hand, the mischief has not gone so far, but it 
is growing rapidly, and we may see to-day with our own eyes the progress of the very same 
evil which has been the cause of all our difficulties, leading inevitably to the came result, and 
laying up untold expense for future generations. It is surely incumbent upon us to take 
warning from the experience of the past, and to take steps, while there is still time, to arrest. 
the mischief which is going on, and so to avert the recurrence of difficulties which are bound to 
come if matters are suffered to drift. The first step is to ascertain what amount of road sccom- 
modation is required, and what are the best lines for such new roads as may be needed. I 
would observe here that the number of main roads leading into London is too small, having ~ 
regard to its great size. Paris, with a population only half as large as that of London, has 
twice as many outlets, which it owes to the wise forethought of the French Government. More 
than a century ago a plan was adopted for the expansion of the city. drawn up by a Commission 
which ineluded architects and other artists among its members, and this plan, modified from 
time to time, in accordance with changing conditions, has been adhered to ever since. The 
outlets of London are not only too few in number, they are for the most part too narrow as well. 
They are, in point of fact, the roads which have existed for centuries, and no material addition 
to them has been made for more than eighty years. The making of new ronds is beset with 
difficulty, because so much of the ground has been ocenpied by buildings, railways, waterworks, 
and other obstacles that the discovery of a new line of approach is no easy task, Tt is com- 
paratively simple to ascertain the general line which a new road ought to take, having regard to. 
the volume of traffic seeking an outlet in a particnlar direction; but it is 2 matter of the utmost 
difficulty to fix its precise location when the matter comes to be dealt with in detail, with due 
consideration for topographical features and obstacles of different kinds. The Ordnance Maps 
can be used to a large extent. but they require constant revision, and the final working out ean 
only be done upon the ground. Colonel Hellard, who has been engaged upon this work for the 
last three years, has examined the whole of the ground with the greatest assiduity and patience, 
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und has prodaced the plan which is now exhibited to you. The new roads shown upon this plan 
represent the least that will be required both to afford reasonably free communication between 
London and the surrounding districts, and to furnish proper access to localities suitable for 
development as building areas. The proposed roads are of three kinds—(1) radiating mam 
roads, (2) encircling roads connecting with (1) and making it possible to pass throngh London 
without traversing the crowded centre, and (3) by-pass roads, avoiding certain places where 
traffic is abnormally congested. ‘The aggregate length of proposed new roads is 117 miles, 
which, with the addition of 82 miles of existing roads, widened and improved, makes a total 
af 149 miles. The cost of all this will not be small, but these or similar roads will have to be 
made sooner or later, and it is certain that the longer their construction is deferred the costlier 
they will be. There is no necessity for making them all at the same time, but it is most 
desirable that steps should be taken to acquire land before it is developed, so that the additional 
cost of purchasing and removing buildings may not have to be incurred. 

Main roads should not be less than 100 feet wide—a width which has been adopted as the 
standard for new roads in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. Tn fixing this width it is not 
intended that the whole of it should be brought into use at once, but that no building should be 
allowed within 50 feet of the centre-line. When a new road is first laid out a metalled roadway 
of from 20 to 25 feet would generally be sufficient, but there must be room for widening to meet 
the growing requirements of traffic. Where the land is open and could be purchased 
cheaply it would be desirable to secure a still greater width, so that it may be possible to plant 
avenues of trees. The cost of land in open country is not a heavy item, and it would be well 
worth while in such situations to seize the opportunity of making the approaches to London 
dignified and pleasant. If the width of new roads—especially such as radiate from the centre— 
were sufficient to admit of light railways on tracks of their own, apart from the roadway for 
ordinary traffic, such railways would assist materially in developmg building areas, provided 
that the stopping places were far enough apart to admit of a high rate of speed. By this means 
passengers could be brought rapidly towards the centre, and could be distributed to their 
destinations from convenient points by any available means. Tt is desirable to have a number 
of independent radiating railways, because no one line can carry more than a limited number 
of people in the rush hours, and the difficulty of providing terminal accommodation becomes 
serious when the numbers to be dealt with are large. | 

In addition to the reasons already given for increasing the road accommodation in the 
outer Metropolitan district, there are two considerations which have an important bearing on 
the subject—namely, the growing use of roads by mechanical vehicles, and the action of local 
authorities under the Housing and ‘Town Planning Act. 

The number of motor vehicles is increasing rapidly, improvements and new inventions 
continue to be made, and additional uses continue to be found for mechanical transport of all 
descriptions. It is difficult to foresee where the movement will end, but it is clear that the use 
of the roads both for passengers and goods, which has increased so much in the last few years, 
is likely to increase much more in the near future. Simultaneously with this development of 
road traffic has come the improvement of the roads themselves. Year by year the roads are 
becoming better in every respect, and more suited to carry both heavy and light traffic. There 
ean he no donbt that they are destined to play a far more important part in the economic life of 
the country than they have filled af any time since the introduction of railways, 

The Town Planning Act has not been long enongh tn operation to allow of much progress 
hevond the preliminary stages; but a number of schemes are under consideration in the Metro- 
politan area, and some are approaching maturity. Tt is of the ntmost importance that these 
schemes should include due provision for arterial ronds before the plans are finally settled. 
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If each district lays out its roads independently, with no regard for anything but its own con- 
venience, not only will nothing be done towards providing arterial roads, but the construction 
of the latter will become much more difficult. What is required is a central authority, with 
power first to lay down the lines of arterial roads, and, secondly, to require local authorities to 
make their schemes conform to prescribed lines which happen to traverse their areas. There 
<< uo reason to believe that such a measure of control would inflict any hardship upon the 
anthorities concerned ; on the contrary, by giving them all good communication with the centre 
of London it would prove the most effectual way of promoting their prosperity. They will 
have to make roads, in any ease, and if some of these are laid out so as to form sections of 
arterial communication they will serve a double purpose. It is understood that the President 
of the Local Government Board is giving attention to this subject, and is endeavouring to bring 
about a common understanding by means of conferences of local authorities. It 1s to be hoped 
that voluntary action on the part of the authorities will lead to the desired result, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the matter is receiving attention and is in such good hands. It signifies 
little by what means the object is attained, whether by the creation of 4 central authority 
appointed ad hoe, or by the action of a Department of State. The important thing is that by 
voluntary agreement, if possible, or, in the last resort, by some measure of compulsion, the 
henefit of arterial roads should be obtained for the community at large. It must be a matter 
of satisfaction to the members of this Institute to know that they have taken an active part in 
impressing this important point upon his Majesty's Government. 

There are many other topics on which T might have touched, but London Traffic ts so large 
and intricate a subject that it is not possible to deal with all its ramifications in a reasonable 
length of time. 


DISCUSSION. 
The President, Mr. Rearsann Bruomrrenn, A-R.A., in the Chair. 


Covoxen R. C. HELLARD, C.B., Head of the hearty one—to Sir Herbert Jekyll, not only for his 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade: 1 Paper to-night, but for the work he has done 
am glad to be called upon to move a vote of thanks in bringing this important matter forward, and 
to the Lecturer, for two reasons, One is a per- keeping it to the front at a time when it was liable 
sonal one, for when Sir Herbert Jekyll was my to drop into the background after the excitement 
Chief, T always received every consideration and of the Royal Commission. As Sir Herbert has said, 
encouragement at his hands. The other is on this subject is not new, and it is difficult to say 
the more general ground that some time afterthe anything new about it, I can only add a few 
Report of the Royal Commission on London ‘points in illustration of those which Sir Herbert 
Traffic had been issued, and enthusiasm on the Jekyll has selected as most urgently needing con- 
subject of improvement of roads had begun to sideration. It is the experience of those who have 
flag. we owe it to Sir Herbert that interest was studied cities in this country and abroad, that 
once more thoroughly aroused in the matter. As there is a definite movement towards the con- 
regards the improvement of roads, it should be centration of business, which leads to commercial 
remembered that the road is in a totally different efficiency, in the centre of the town, and towards 
position from the railway. For the railway the the distribution of the people and the homea of 
money will always be fortheoming,so long asthere the people, which leada to physical efficiency, in the 
ia a chance of any tTeturn: it is a commercial outskirte of the town, And that is creating more 
enterprise which will pay. The toad,on the other or less ofa change in the character of towns, and is. 
hand, is severely handicapped, for whoever pro- affecting, and being affected by, the character of 
vides the money for it must look fora poor return: transit. As Sir Herbert very aptly pointed out, 
it is almost a philanthropic business, for the benefit the distribution of the people in this way depends 
of others. This financial difficulty must be faced entirely on transit, and the limita depend on the 
in course of time, and meanwhile you cannot keep time taken in going to and fro between home and 
this subject of the improvement of roadstoo much work. Sir Herbert has spoken of some of the 
before the public. ie : detailed ways in which oo Me might be made more 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]:. Tt gives me efficient. I think that perhaps a little more atten- 
very great pleasnre to say a few words in seconding tion might be given tothe amount of useless traffio 
this vote of thanks—which lam sure will bea very in the streets, both passenger and goods trafic 
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Paddington, for instance, is four miles from Liver- 
Kes Street as the crow flies; King's Cross and St, 

‘ancras are about two miles from Waterloo; yet 
the interchange of traffic between such stations by 
means of "busea and cabs is very great, and leads 
to unnecessary congestion. The distribution of 
goods by rail is vastly cheaper than their distnbu- 
tion by road, At the present moment there is an 
Inquiry going on in Chicago in connection with 
their railway termini and the re-arrangement of 
the railways. They can bring a ton of coals four 
hundred miles into the terminal for one dollar, yet it 
costs half-a-dollar to cart that ton an average of one 
mile tothe consumer. Vast sums could be saved 
if goods could be brought nearer in the first 
instance. It has been calculated in Boston—and 
they go into these things carefully In American 
cities—that «ix million ton-miles per annum of 
carriage throngh the streeta could be saved if all 
goods were delivered from the nearest terminal to 
the point they had to go to, #.¢. if there was no cross 
delivery, That means, in money, £300,000— 
probably £500,000; it means 2,000 one-ton carts 
travelling ten miles each day uselessly in Boston. 
In London we have Covent Garden Market without 
communication either by rail or water, carting 
through the streets is the only means of transit. 
Coming to passenger traffic, it is cheaper to carry 


ean asengers ees s than by slow train. That has 
“Tl sried! or storm the New York Under- 

round, where they have express lines and slow 
Fines parallel. They have worked itout so nearly 
that they find express trains are used and are 
efficient in the proportion of five to three for the 
slow trains. In order to remedy this, in the new 
line they are putting express stations further apart, 
a0 a8 to get a ratio of five to five in the two cases. 
London is the greatest city, but it is by no means 
the worst congested ; the congestion in many other 
cities, notably New York, is greater. The Wool- 
worth Building in New York, if it were to be 
emptied at once, would require thirty minutes for 
ten-car expresses Tunning a4 fast aa they could— 
that is, at 1{-minute intervalé—to take away all 
the people from that building. Sir Herbert 
mentioned the great advantage we have in London 
throngh the removal of competition between tho 
different "hus companies, and I think we should 
have a still groater advantage if all the different 
kinds of traffic could be co-ordinated ; so that the 
railways should carry, as Sir Herbert said, long- 
distance traffic, the trams the nearer suburban 
traffic, and the ‘buses effect the detailed distribu- 
tion of the street traffic. I was very pleased that 
Sir Herbert did not joinin the somewhat thought- 
less disparagement of the street railway or tram 
that has prevailed lately. I am afraid some 
Londoners are very provincial in their ideas! If 
they were to see the great cities.of the world, and 
the degree to which rl an Se on street railways, 
running on roads which have been properly planned 
for them, often quietly and inexpensively on grass, 
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long distances without a stop because the inter- 
rhedints roada are properly planned, they would 
not so hghtly think that the "bus was going to oust 
the tram. if the joint conferences of the local 
authorities which Mr. Burns has set up, we hope 
to see the beginning of the co-ordination of the 
whole traffic of London, | 

In making new main roads | would urge that we 
should not be too niggardly in regard to width. 
We have seen in the pepe recently—I do not 
know whether it is true—that the Government are 
using pressure bo prevent roads being made wider 
than 80 feet, Kighty feet is not enough to provide 
a central track for trams and tracks on each side, 
even for two up and down lines of vehicles, and 
we have now three definite sees of vehiclee— 
the slow horse, the trotting horse, and the fast 
motor. We need at least 86 feet to accommodate 
two lines of vehicles, and 98 feet as a minimum 
to give three lines each side of a central track for 
the street railway. And if you are to have room 
for tree-planting at intervals, you need 112 and 
124 feet respectively. When you make a main 
road 120 feet wide instead of 80, in open land 
where you have not to clear away buildings, you 
are not destroying building land; you merely put 
your buildings 20 feet further back; economi- 
cally, it is merely so much more agricultural land 
taken away from the margin outside London. 
Surely we can afford to make our few main roads 
in those cases of adequate width ; there is not much 
danger of our going to the extravagant degree of 
general width to be seen in some Continental 


towns. 

Roads see corridors oboe rete ey on 

nning and grouping, and dignified architectura 
peer And it = here that they interest the 
architect, not only because of the buildings which 
will grow up along them; the open spaces are 
our gardens, we need to have them disposed in an 
orderly way in connection with our roads. Acity 
isa great organic unit, and we need 4 central autho- 
rity, a head, thinking for the whole of that unit. 
And that ia the power that we wish to see set up— 
a body able to co-ordinate the different influences 
and local authorities which are working each at 
some part or in some district. And such o body 
most have a plan as a guide. When we have 
secured these which Sir Herbert has so ably out- 
lined for usa, we shall have a basis for a fine 
development of London. I have great pleasure 
in seconding the vote, and in expressing our thanks 
as an Institute for the courtesy which has alwaya 
b shown to us by Sir Hetbert Jekyll and 
Colonel Hellard when we have approached them ; 
and as « Town Planning Committee we have 


given them no small trouble in connection with our ° 


consideration of some of the roads shown on their 
map. We owe to Sir Herbert Jekyll and Colonel 
Hellard this bit of central thinking for London ; 
it is the first bitof comprehensive thinking on the 
main roads of which we have had evidence; and 
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the Institute is especially grateful to thom for 
this pieceofwork, | " 

Mn. SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A, [¥.]:| We are 
all deeply indebted to the Lecturer for the way in 
which he has dealt with nearly every kind of traffic 
in London—horse traffic, passenger traffic, and 
goods traffic; the electric trams, the motor-'buses, 
and the railways above and below the street. But 
there is one section of the traffic, and a very im- 
portant one, which he has not touched upon at all, 
viz., the pedestrian traffic. Itis a great benefit to 
us to travel quickly, but I doubt if many people 
realise the price the pubhe pays for these increased 
facilities. | have here the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Motor Traffic, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed and issued in August last 
year, and thisis taken from it: “ The number of fatal 
street accidents in the Metropolitan Police Area 
has multiplied three-fold in eight years. In 1904 
there were 155 deaths, and in 1912,537. The nom- 
her of injured was doubled in the same period. In 

1904, 10,384, and in 1912 over 20,166 people were 
injured in the streets.” That ia outside the City 
area. I am glad to be able to say that accidenta 
and deaths have decreased in the City of London, 
for in 1907 there were five killed and 1,221 injured ; 
and in 1912 the number fell to three killed and 588 
injured. These figures show that the traffic is 
slower in the City, where there is 80 much conges- 
tion, and that the number of accidents has not 
increased aceording to the population ; the danger 
zone is outside the City, where the speed is much 
greater. The Lecturer deprecated the refuges and 
the lights along the centre of the streets; but 
I think they are the very things we want. Any- 
body who doubts it should try to cross Piccadilly, 
in the dip, about 11.30 at night, when the cabs 
are going West from the theatres. It will take 
some time, and he will realise the wisdom of the 
little girl who was asked at Sunday School the dif- 
ference between the quick and the dead, when she 
said, “* The quick are those who get out of the 
way of motor cars"! I think the authorities are 
realiang the great danger to the public, There 
should be more refuges in the West End, I was 

lad to see, on turning over the Report of the 
Trathie Commission, in paragraph 30; ~ Sir William 
Nott Bower reported that a ready response was 
made in the City to any request for refuges to 
be fixed, and the palias found them most valuable 
for the safety of pedestrians, and for keeping 
vehicular traffic in proper lines.” And the follow- 
ing i8 very important: “ Your Committee are 
of opinion that street refuges are of very great ser- 
vice in ensuring the safety of pedestrians, and a 
useful means of diverting the currents of vehicular 


» traffic.” I think they are most useful, and when 


a have them you can do your lighting from 
Chat which in a wide street ia far preferable to 
slinging wires across and fixing them sometimes to 
old buildings. The perspective as you look down 


Cheapside with the mass of wires along the street 
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is not so pleasing as with standards placed alon 
the centre. There is another Rates I would touch 
on. People often say in the City and West: End, 
* Pull this building down and putthe space into the 
traffic area,” irrespective of whether itis wanted or 
not. But they do not realise how the ratepayer 
is hit by some of these improvements. He is hit 
in four wavs, Linagine an important block of pro- 
perty in the City or the West End. the owners con- 
tributing largely to the rates. Assoon as that block 
is demolished, the burden of rates which it used to 
bear has to be borne by all the owners in the 
district. Then there is the cost of acquisition ; this 
is a heavy item, and has to be borne by the rate- 
payers. And when the site has been cleared, 
there is the cost of laying it out, which may be very 
great. Finally, there is the cost of maintenance of 
the open space, which is oftenconsiderable, All this 
is so obvious, yet it is often overlooked, Archi- 
tects, too, have sometimes most ndiculous ideas. 
One architect said, “ You know, St, Paul's Cathe- 
dral cannot be seen.” I asid, “* No, it can't be seen 
very well,” He said, “I have been very much 
impressed by Cathedrals standing in large open 
spaces, and T have a good scheme; I think the 
whole of the property on the North side of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Paternoster Row and Newgate 
Street, should be cleared away.” The prope 

on the South side he proposed to pull down almost 
tothe nver. He would clear a few streets to the 
Fast, but would leave the property on the West. 
Of course, the idea was itecious But I think 
we ought to give more attention to such open 
ope as we do 7 ss. Most of them are ter- 
nble “on plan.” Charing Cross, for instance, 
has no form at all, and the recent improvements 
have added to the traffic problem; there are 
more difheulties in crossing, and the architee- 
tural form is worse than ever. The same may 
be said of the space in front of the Mansion 
House, The plan of Oxford Circus ia correct, 
but Pieeadilly Cireus 4s terrible: three-fourths 
of the Circus are left, and one-fourth has dis- 
appeared. It reminds one of the Mock Turtle 
in Alice in Wonderland. “‘Once,’ saidthe Mock 
Turtle, witha sigh, ‘Tl wasa real Turtle.’ “Once,” 
Says eaea Circus, with a sigh, “I was a real 
Circus”! The appearance of that mutilated 
space is ad in the extreme, and I hope something 
will be done in the near future to give jt proper 
architectural form. If we get good architectural 
form for open spaces, it is much better for the 
a of traffic. The easiest traffic for the 
police to regulate is where a street: crosses another 
at night angles, no matter how wide the street or 
how great the traffic. There is, for instance, 
enormous trathe along Cheapside, and King Street 
and Queen Street cross it at right angles, yet it is 
dealt with quite easily. But when you get an open 
space “ without form and void,” like Charing Cross 
and the Marble Arch, there are difficulties. I do 
not think the police always help the pedestrian in 
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the way they might. Hyde Park Comer is a 
dangerous crossing, Anybody goingin an omnibus 
from Victoria, and wanting to get out on the north 
side of Piccadilly, where there is very little traffic, 
cannot do so; he has to get out at the triangular 
site by St, George's Hospital, or he is taken about 
200 yards up Hamilton Place into Park Lane. 
Such police regulations do not favour pedestrians, 
and J maintain that they have a claim to be 
considered. J have greatly enjoyed Sir Herbert 
Jekyll'’s Paper, and support very heartily the 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. R.STEPHEN AYLING[F.]: l have much 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks for Sir 
Herbert Jekyll's Paper, in which he has dealt so 
ibly with the question of London Traffic. But I 
hoped he would have gone more fully into the 
question of reducing the amount of London goods 
traffic, rather than increasing the width of the 
roads in order to accommodate the goods-vans and 
such-like vehicles which block the streets at the 
wresent time. As an architect I am whole- 
heartedly in favour of wide roads and wide 
thoroughfares, but I believe it is universally ac- 
knowledged that a wide road with a large amount 
of traffic is more dangerous than a narrower road 
with a proportionately smaller number of vehicles. 
The Lecturer stated that there are no statistics 
regarding the increase during recent years in the 
number of goods-vans which traverse the London 
streets. In the Report of the London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade dated 1913, and 
published a few weeks ago, statistics were given of 
the number of trade vehicles passing 
don bridges and through the tanne 
crease has been from 56 per cent. in 1911 to 58 per 
cent. in 1912, and I sik we can reasonably take 
it that that increase of 2 per cent. = annum will 
be greater as the years go on; there will be no 
decrease. Mr. W. R. Prvke, at the time he gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission on London 
Traftic, was Chairman of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee of the City Corporation, and he stated 
that five-ninths of the trade vehicles passing over 
Southwark Bridge were empty; in other words, 
four-ninths of them were either partially or fully 
laden, Is not thisa waste of energy ? Can it not 
be obviated ? At the suggestion of the President 
of the Local Government Board, Mr. Edgar Harper, 
who was formerly Statistical Officer of the London 
rr Council, considered this question and re- 
Ported that the work of collection and delivery of 
yools in London from a central goods cleanng- 
touse could be accomplished by 6,000 motor 
lorries only. Sir Herbert Jekyll has said that the 
anton clearing-house scheme is one of those 
which are prominent among the many suggestions 
for relieving London traffic. Thatisa quostion for 
experts, and he says he is notawareof any experts 
it the handling of goods who have pronounced 
in its favour. The list of eminent engineers, 
electrical and mechanical, who have done so is too 








long to mention here to-night. The machinery 
for automatically handling and sorting goods has 
quite passed the experimental stage, and is in full 
working order now at Battersea, working in the 
flesh—not models, but machinery of full size. I 
agree that the question of housing is inseparable 
from that of transport, either for human bemgs 
or for goods. The area occupied by railway goods- 
yards in London is little less than that of the wholo 
of the London parks, and it has been calculated 
that the capital value of the Rood yates is at the 
present time about £70,000,000. These vast areas 
of land could be well and profitably employed for 
the much-needed housing schemes. As I have 
made two designs for the proposed buildings, as 
architect to the New Transport Company, in con- 
junction with the engineers, I believe that the 
Central Goods Clearing House would have a very 
great effect in reducing the number of goods-vans 
in the London streets. One of the Managing 
Directors of one of the biggest carting contractors 
in London has stated that if the clearing house were 
built the sera: roc Paap gaan the vans for 
delivering goods in London would be as high as 
St. Paul's Cathedral. I think most of us would 
be glad if Sir Herbert aah would give ua a 
rough idea of what would be the cost of the 
acquisition of the property and the streets pro- 
| ,& Sppraxsiaayely what number of years 
it would take for the work to be executed in ac- 
cordance with the map he has been so good as to 
show is. | 

Me. W. R. DAVIDGE [4.]|: May L associate my- 
self with the words of appreciation which fell from 
Mr. Raymond Unwin as to the valuable work which 
has been done by the London Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade? For the first time in the history 
of London we have got a Government Department 
actually taking an interest in the affairs of London 
usawhole. That isa valuable precedent for the 
future, and I think we, as an Institute, should 
wish Sir Herbert Jekyll and Colonel Hellard every 
success in the great labour which they have under- 
taken. With regard to the Paper, every one here 
who has gone into the question of London traffic 
must agree almost weit for word with every sen- 
tence which Sir Herbert Jekyll uttered. There 
are one or two points, however, on which I am 
inclined to join issue with him. The first one 
which struck me as being not in accordance with 
my reading of the Census returns is the statement 
that London has been made by the railways. 
There is no doubt that in the early part of the 
century London was increasing elowie but if you 
take the percentage increase for every ten years you 
will find London has been going steadily on, and 
that it did so long before railwayscame. And even 
if railways had not come, London would still have 
been a great city. I do not know whether it 
would have been as big as it is now, but that is 
beside the point. Railways have succeeded in un- 
making London, London without railways would 
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have been a city ; London with the railways is a 
conglomeration of communities. The railways 
have succeeded in spreading London, and that 
spreading has had a very valuable effect, as has 
been well pointed out, in giving people opportunt- 
ties of getting out into the country. But the con- 
dition of things now is different from what it was 
when the railways came. Eighty years ago, when 
improvements for London were fret talked about, 
ople were talking much the same as people are 
foing now. ‘They were all agreed that a plan was 
needed for London extension, And on the second 
page of Sir Herbert Jekyll's Paper you will find the 
remark, “‘ It is significant that at this time the 
efforts of the Legislature were directed to bringing 
the whole of the main roads in what is now known 
as Greater London under the control of a single 
body.” Before the railways came there wasa body 
known as the Commissioners of Metropolitan 
Roads, with very wide powers. These were on 
the point of being extended, and we should have 
had a vastly better system of main roads than at 
present we possess. In the next sentence we are 
told, * This desirable measure was on the point of 
being carried into effect when the whole aspect of 
the question was altered by the introduction of 
railways.”’ The whole of that idea was knocked 
on the head. Without railways we should have 
had some other method of transport; we might 
have had motor traffic fifty years ago ; everything 
which motors are made of existed fifty ind £0, 
though perhaps everything had not been cis- 
covered. Discovery was turned on to another 
track by the introduction of rallways. What we 
have to bear in mind is that when railways came in, 
people were experimenting with vehicles. 
"here was a steam ‘bus even then running ee 
larly between London and Birmingham. he 
necessity for a general plan is obvious to all of us. 
Take the Tube railways. ‘They have been con- 
structed in the last ten, or say, fourteen years, and 
they are made of different sizes, so that the Groat 
Northern and City, when it wants to connect on to 
the South London, finds that it has to alter the 
whole of the tube; it has to be made bigger, and 
that involves considerable engineering dithculties. 
That is only one instance of the necessity for a 
general plan to deal with both roads and railways. 
On the next page is the erucial point of the Paper, 
namely, that: the volume of traffic is increasing 
more rapidly every year. If there is a danger 
signal par ehars in thia Paper, it is that. - Every 
year the difficulties are getting greater, and overy 
year the traftic is increasing in volume; not in a 
regular percentage but in an increasingly greater 
ratio ; and unless something ix done soon we shall 
not be able to talk about Lown SEDs London 
unleas we atart the other side of Windsor. [donot 
think I am exaggerating when I say that unless 
something is done very soon it will be too late. The 
suggestion which has been made that each of these 
different competing kinds of traffic should learn to 
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find its own place is a valuable one. Another 
suggestion of value is that railways should be used 
to deposit passengers at long distances. The 
Bot railways should run non-stop through trains 
forat least ten miles without a stop, and that would 
be a good thing for London. We do not want so 
many stations, certainly not for rapid traffic. The 
use of light railways has much to commend it, and 
the use of light Trailways and tramways jointly 
needs careful consideration, Most of you know 
the tramway or light railway which rans between 
Cologne and Bonn, and there are a number of 
othersin Germany. In the open country this light 
railway travels at 30 or 40 miles an hour, with 

ractically no stops at less intervals than 5 or 

0 miles. When it gets into a city, it becomes a 
tramway, and stops at more frequent intervals. 
it svems to me that some such system, a combina- 
tion of rapid travel in the outskirts with slow travel 
in the centres, is necessary here, and that may be a 
solution in the direction of the valuable object- 
lesson which has been eagerens by the Southend 


‘Railway, That example shows what can be done 
alive to possibilities, and if every 


by a denies 
company followed the example of the Southend 
Company, and took their passengers to great dis- 
tances, it would be the best thing for the Matro- 


polis. There is no need to continue building on 
the outer fringe of London. Let us further 
afield, and start a new nucleus, and build out 





there. You could take any existing 
and use that os a nucleus if necessary ; but there is 
no reason why you should pe tacking on to the out- 
skirts, either at Golder’sa Green or Ealing, when we 
might start 20 or 30 miles out. It is solely a ques- 
tion of time. We must secure these open belts 
of country while yet there is time; we must not 
let London grow in spite of ourselves, Another 
word [ would like to say concerns the very 
valuable suggestion which has been made, that 
fast road traffic will have to approximate more 
nearly to sung & trafic. We must reckon on 
getting through facilities ; we shall have to have 
roads entirely for fast traffic if necessary, with no 
eross-rouds running into them; or we must intro- 
duce tunnels in order to deal with the problem- 
I am glad to be able to add my extreme apprecia- 
tion of the vast labours of the London Ireatfic 
Branch, and to congratulate that Branch on the 
additional powers which have been promised them 
‘st the near are and we may, as an Institute, 
we every confidence in the far-seeing manner in 
wa ig vars al be used. A = 
Me. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.): In thanki 
the Lecturer and Colonel Helland for wish tine 
have brought before us, I feel strongly that this — 
if @ matter in which the public needs stimulating. 
a Herbert ess in and bin Board have been en- 
eavouring to mstruct representatives of district 
authorities round Tandon, bab Ir fully urge 
that we want something more, and suggest that 
the plan which has been prepared by Colonel 


town 
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Hellard should be reproduced on a clear and 
large scale, and that a copy should be hung in 
the Council-room of every local authority round 
London. We are unfortunate this evening in the 
absence of one deeply versed in this subject. 
Sir Aston Webb has visions of London a century 
ahead. Is it not possible to interest railway 
a ss architects, and surveyors in this scheme, 
a fund being raised forthe purpose by the local 
authorities concerned, in proportion to their rate- 
able value, to offer and pay premiums for the 
most effective schemes produced by a certain 
date, and to divide London into auch sections that 
it would be possible to work atin detail and to aid 
Colonel Hellard’s proposal? There are buildings 





and open s os to be preserved, railway stations 
and varied trains to be considered before the 


arterial roads are determined, all requiring an 
enormous amount of thought and co-operation on 
the part of every authority on the route. 

Tut PRESIDENT ; Weare extremely fortunate 
to-night in having to address us on this intri- 
cate problem two of the leading experts of the 
country. We have listened to a most careful, 
thoughtful, and, I may say, most masterly spss 
from Sir Herbert Jekyll, and Colonel Hellard has 
wiven us that extraordinarily interesting map 
for which ho is responsible. We have had, too, 
some Toy Somes speeches from various of 
our members, I myself do not profess to know 
anything about this subject—I have to admit 
it with shame—but I listened to our members 
when they threw a profusion of valuable figures 
at our heads, and I am surprised at their eruda- 
tion. Ido not propose to detain you with many 
remarks of my own, but there are one or two 
things that Sir Herbert said which I think 
are, quite apart from this immensely important. 
subject, of interest to us as citizens, and also 
48 men who have to deal with the laymg out 
of building estates. Among the points of special 
interest was this great change or habit to which 
he called attention, and which is due to the 
change in modes of locomotion—viz. the contri- 
fugal tendency, the tendency to get further and 
further afield. He pointed out, with kindly 
thought for us, that this may mean and need 4. 
further sphere for building operations. People do 
not care about distance so much ; it a question 


of time. If you can be hurled along at fifty miles 
an hour to shock where there are large areas to be 


built upon, enterprising architecta will go, and | 
have no doubt will develop a fresh i Les uf 
house, because these occupiers of houses will not be 
ae Guanes Rar - their work will lieim London, 
and they will be half-and-half. So we may get # 
fresh type of house, and that is one sphere of our 
activities, apart from the main question. Them 
there was another point touched upon by Sr 
Herbert which interested me very much, and F 
was very glad to hear Mr. Raymond Upwin com- 
ment upon it, That is the width of the roads, 
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Sir Herbert said they should be, if possible, at 
least a hundred feet wide. It would be a great 
thing to get ae much as that; but even that, as 
Mr. Unwin said, is not wide enough for all the 
purposes which are wanted, and it occurs to me 
that in my wanderings among the provincial towns 
of France Il - have seen many an old town of com- 
paratively minor importance which has ita main 
access considerably over a hundred feet wide, 
often planted with a double avenue of trees, which 
ahowa by the way how far we have dropped behind 
in civilisation, in that we have now, two hundred 
years afterwards, to try and recapture some of the 
achievements of the civilisation of the cighteenth 
century. There was another point which Sir 
Herbert mentioned, for which all architects 
should be grateful to him: he Seles out that 
bridge-bnilding was ser the affair of the archi- 
tect, in co-operation with the engineer, and that 
it was not for the engineer to design the bridge and 
call in the architect to act with him. He speaks 
as an expert engineer himself, and this recognition 
from him js very welcome to allof us, Sir Herbert 
touched on many points of vital interest, but the 
main theme which they all lead up to was that 
there ought to be some Central Authority to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the innumerable and most 
costly mistakes made by our predecessors. I 
think all sensible opinion has come to that con- 
clusion. Mr. Hooper referred to some admirable 
remarks in o discourse of Sir Aston Webb's lately. 
| have before me a lotter from Sir Aston, which I 
will read to you. He says: 

“1 have read Sir Herbert Jekyll’s Paper with 
great interest, and am very much disappointed 
that, owing to a chill, Tam unable to attend this 
evening. The question of the laying out of the 
arterial roads for London is one of vital moment 
to all interested in London town-planning, and I 
venture to agree with every word Sir Herbert 
Jekyll has said. Had I been present, 1 should 
have asked the Meeting to pass some such Resolu- 
tion as the following, using Sir Herbert's own 
words : | 

*** That what is urgently required isa Central 
Authority, with power first to lay down the 
lines of arterial roads, and, secondly, to 
require local authorities to make their 
schemes conform to prescribed lines which 
happen to triverse 
Resolution to be forwarded to the autho- 
rities concerned.” 


I think that is a proposal we might well act on. 
I myself should like to see Sir Herbert Jekyll and 
Colonel Hellard invested with the powers of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, though Ido not think we can put 
that forward from this Institute. But I think you 
will agree to such a Resolution as this, and that it 
be forwarded to the authorities concerned. I will 
of ths Resolution, 


whether you approve 


their areas '—the 


now hse the vote of thanks, and afterwards ask you 
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The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, 
and the Resolution as above, moved by Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin and seconded by Mr, George Hub- 
hard, F.S.A., having been put from the Chair, 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams asked if it could not be 
modified to imclude railways, and referred to the 
Se sed scheme for extending the Great Northern 

‘ailway through Ealing and round about the 
suburbs in the North of London, by which vast 
areas of playgrounds and recreation grounds would 
be practically destroyed. When railway com- 

anies proposed schemes of this sort there should 
2 a Central Authonty to determine beforehand 
the lines on which such schemes should be carried 
out. He thought it imperative that the Resolu- 
tion should include a reference to railways. 

THe PRESIDENT said he was quite in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Adams on this point, but it raised a 
wider issue which should be dealt with separately. 
It would be wiser, he thought, to stick to the terms 
of the Resolution. 

The Resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Siz HERBERT JEKYLL, in reply, said: I 
would first thank you, Mr. President, and the 
gentlemen present for the very kind way in which 
they have listened to my remarks, and for the vote 
of thanks which they have been pleased to give 
me, Itis a great pleasure to me to come here and 
address you on the subject. It is now so late that 
I can do no more than touch lightly on some 
of the pointa which have been raised in the di 
cussion. Mr. Raymond Unwin referred to the 
possibility of goods traffic being carried on under- 
ground. That, no doubt, would be a most desir- 
able measure, and the action of the Post Office 
in constructing an underground railway for the 
conveyance of their mails may lead to something 
of that sort in the future. It is purely 4 com- 
mercial question whether it is likely to ™ He 
referred to New York. Manhattan Island, which 
is the centre of New York, is a very restricted area. 
It is a long, narrow island, and it is necessarily 
congested because there is no room for expansion, 
though it is becoming possible to spread out now, 
owing to the battways wh ich are being constructed. 
I was told as a fact—which I do not vouch for— 
that there is not room in the streeta of New York 
for all the inhabitants of New York to stand at the 
sametime! Then there is the question of pedestrian 
trafficandaccidents. That is a question which has 
loomed Very large of Inte, bei josie itis a Very 
aeriousone. It is often supposed, and, I think, un- 
justly let the veneles which cause on aocidenta 
akea malignant pleasure in killmg and injuring a4 
many ear. ais the rcan. That is not the case. 
There are none to whom itis of so great importance 
to avoid accidents as the people who cause them. 
A large proportion of the accidents which happen 
are due to the want of the most ordinary care and 
caution on the part of the unfortunate people 
themselves. There is only one way, as far as I 


know, of preventing accidents in the streets of 
London, and that is by prohibiting all wheeled 
trafic of every description! When you consider 
the enormous volume of traffe of all kinds, it is 
not surprising that accidenta should happen. They 
are deplorable, and the number by itself sound 
formidable, but when taken in relation to the num- 
ber of people moving about, and the number af 
vehicles, the proportion is not large. Then there 
is the question of refuges: Of course, refuges are 
of the utmost importance, and they should be, in 
some streets,added to considerably in number; but 
centre lamp-poste are different. There must be 
refuges at the principal crossings, but it 1s not 
desirable to have things which though not intended 
to be refuges are used as auch, sone the whole 
length of the street, so that they tempt peopl e to 
cross at many different points when crossing shoul 
be restricted to well-defined points where their 
safety can be properly looked atter, Those lamp- 
posts and the spaces which surround them are 
more likely to cause accidents than to prevent 
them. The question of a clearing-house is a very 
large one. I was asked what would be the cost 
of the measures which are now proposed for the 
improvement of the roads, and hee long those 
measures will take, My answer to that is, [do not 
know. A clearing-house sounds an admirable 
thing; I am not against it, but it is for expert 
people like the goods managers of our railways to 
say whether it will work or not. The real test of 
the feasibility of this scheme will be when it comes 
to be discussed in the Committee-rooms af the 
Houses of Parliament. There is one point which 
has not, so fur as I know, been mentioned in con” 
nection with this proposal of a central clearing) 
house, which will entail the employment of a very 
large number of people, We are all familiar with 
the Lubour disputes of the day, and it is possible, 
if all the goods traffic of London wore concentrated 
under one toof, that you might easily have a 
movement of that kind which might paralyse the 
eo ae of the city, There may not be 
much init, but it is # point which is deserving o 
contideration, “ ae ee 
| y 
Mr. W. E. RILEY [PL Architect af the London 
County Council, writing since the Meeti ng, says :— 
There ts probably no question at present before 
the inhabitants of this great city which is ao urgent 
as the problem of our traffic, and. rememberne 
what ceaseless effort is required before anything is 
done, we should all be grateful to Sir Herbert 
Jekyll for bringing the subject again to public 
notice. The inconvenience and peril of the exist- 
ing state of affairs is constantly present to the man 
in, the street, and yet it is remarkable with what 
apathy these very real dangers come to be regarded 
and how difficult it is to stir up some definite action. 
‘Koyal Commissions have an unenviable reputa- 
tion for inducing a state of lethar , but no one can 
have studied the Report of the val Commission 
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on London Traffic in 1905 without a feeling of 
despair that so much labour and thoughtful con- 
sideration ahould be treated with such indifference. 
The _— Branch ote oan ee _ Ais 
tinued the good work begun by the Royal Com- 
mission, but it must be frankly confessed that until 
the man in the street bestirs himself, there seems 
to be little likelihood of much being done. 

We shall also probably agree that, as the Royal 
Commission laid down and Sir Herbert emphasises, 
the narrowness of our streets is at the root of the 
prone, and my official experience during the last 

fteen years has quite convinced meas to this. It 
is an even more important factor than the want of 
a definite plan, and great deal is undoubtedly due 
to the Lenore Mare of our building laws. Tho 
minimum width of streets in London was fixed at 
40 feet by a By-law made in 1857, and it remains 
the same to-day, more than half a century later. 
This applies only to the County of London, and it 
is a further illustration of the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs when we find that adjoining the County 
there are districts, each having its own By-laws, 
in which the minimum is in some cases 36 feet, in 
others 40 feet, in others 45 feet, and in some 50 feet, 
The maximum width which can be required under 
the London Building Act for a new street is 60 feet, 
compensation being payable in certain cases, but it 
may be considered that even this width does not im 
the circumstances meet modern requirements. It 
would only come within the classification of a third- 
class street as defined by the Royal Commission, 
and as a concrete exam le the case of Shaftesbury 
Avenue may be aiiobedl: This street, which was 
completed in 1886, is 60 feet wide, and the width of 
the carriage-way near its junetion with Piceadilly 
Circus is about 36 feet, The width of a motor- 
‘bus over-all isabout 7 feet, so that provision is only 
made for practically four lines of traffic, exelurling 
any allowance for standing vehicles, street refuges, 
and other unavoidable obstructions, = 

The disadvantages undor which the Capital City 
of the Empire aie are the moré apparent when 
one remembers that smaller provincial towns 
enjoy so much more favourable conditions. In 
Barrow-in-Furness, for example, the Corporation 
in 1875 obtained an Act empowering them to re- 
quire a width of 80 feet in main outlets, and con- 
pen lengths of shay aero ken atabaehta 
of this width. Liverpool obtained Parhamentary 
authority in the aan direction in 1908, and 
various local authorities throughout the country 
have similar powers. Abroad we find even more 
comprehensive powers in operation, and we are 
forced to ask, whyshould London have such un- 
enviable distinction { The County Council in 1905 
tertainly endeavoured to obtain power to define in 
important thoroughfares a building-line not more 
than 75 foet from the centre of the street, pro- 
vision being made for compensation; but the 
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immediate result was the presentation of sixty-four 
petitions against the Bill, including one from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Perhaps, 
after this meeting, the Institute might be more 
favourably inclined to such proposals. 

Sir Herbert has drawn attention to the neces- 
sity for locating the principal outlets, in order to 
prevent the creation of obstructions to future 
widening to meet traffic requirements. This was 
one of the most important recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, but, like most of the others, 
it has as yet been treated as non-existent. The 
case of Euston Road may be quoted as an example. 
An Act of 1756 prohibited the erection of buildin 
within 50 feet of the highway on each side of the 
New Road, re-named in 1857 as Marylebone, 
Euston,and Pentonville Roads. These streets are 
thus bordered for considerable lengths by fore- 
courts. In many other places, however, buildings 
of varying heights were allowed to be, or were 
erected in advance of the general line of buildings, 
with the result that the width of what was in- 
tended to be a highly important thoroughfare has 
been much curtailed, and the opportunity to 
create'a fine boulevard through the North of Lon- 
don greatly impeded. Attempts have recently 
been made to re-establish the general line of 
buildings inthese thoroughfares, with somesuccess, 
but only after prolonged and costly litigation; but 
if sufficient. attention had been given to the in- 
tention of the Act of 1756, a much-needed im- 
provement could now be carried out at compara- 
tively small cost to the public. The creation of 
obstructions to widening in these streets applies 
equally to other main roads in London, and as 
it can only be assumed that the growth of the city 
and ita traffic will continue, it behoves us to exer- 
cise more foresight than is exhibited in some of the 
unfortunate examples which surround ts. 


Windwor Castle: An Architectural History. Colleeted and 
written by tommand of their Majesties Queen Victoria, King 
Edward VIL, and King George V. By W. H. St. John Hope, 
TiteD,, DCL. With reproductions in colour of drawings 
by Panl Sandby; callotype reproductions of drawings, 
engravings, and photographs, and woodonta by Orlando 
Jewitt. 2 vole, with portfolio of plans in 14 coloors. Imp. 
do, Lend. 1014. Price Six, Eight, and Ten Guiness net, 

ding to binding. (Country Life, 20 Tavistock Street, 


AT 

Houses ard Gardens By E. L. Lutyens. Desoribed and 
Criticised by Lawrence Weaver. With 300 illustrations 
00 plans, and 10 pages of Dotail Drawings, Fo, Tamil, 
» Price Bis. net, [Country Life, 30 Tavistock Street, 
Cavent Ganten. 

Tho Garden City Slorement op to Date. By Ewart G.Culpin, 
Secretary to the Garden (ities and Town Planning Asoo- 
ciation do. Lond. 1010. Price 1s net [Garden Citine 

. Association, 8 Gray's Inn Place, WiC.) | . 

Spa Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price Book, 1914, 
Edited by Cisse Young [F.] and Stanford M. Brooks 
[Licentiate firat En 


: -firat Edition, Price 4, Od net; b 
ad, [R. EE. N. Spon, Limited, 57 Haymarket.| 7 
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REVIEWS. 
SANITATION. 

Drainage and Senifation: a Practical Exposition of the 
Conditions citel io Healthy Buildings, their Surround. 
ings ond Consiruction, their Ventilation, Heating, 
Taghting, Waler and Waste Services, For the use of 
Archilects, Surveyors, Engineers, dc. By EH. HH. Blake, 
With 379 illustrations, specially drawn by the AufNor. 
Bo. Lond, 1913. 108. nel. (8. T. Batsford, 4 High 
Holborn, W.C,] 
Tt would be hard to conceive of an adequate 

treatise on “Sanitation” which did not include 

“ Drainage,” and this book is most imelusive. 

Whatever faulta one might find with it they ore not 

gins of omission; in fact, it is a perfect mine of 


information, And that is the point—mining 
suggests excavation and sereening. Life is too 


short for sifting our information; we want the 
real RS on the surface—the unalloyed material 
in 6 handy form. The preface states that, “ In- 
tended primarily as an introduction to the subject, 
it is hoped that the following pages” [over 500 by 
the way] may prove of interest to both the novice 
and the experienced practitioner.” The “ novice,” 
with only the bare chance of attaining the pro- 
verbial three-score-and-ten, would probably take 
fright at the prospect of his extensive curriculum 
ae. in BropurHon with this “introduction ” to 
mérely one of the subjects, and contemplate some 
other career before the expiration of the panes 
apan. The “experienced practitioner,’ on the 
other hand, however his interest might be stirred, 
would find his practice materially interfere with the 
perusal of the pages of so extended a work. But 
in the reference library the volume would be. of 
immense value, all the more enhanced by the very 
complete index provided. But even 2a ces ig 
book from this standpoint, one would suggest that a 
freer use of the blue pencil would have had a bene- 
ficial effect. It is hardly necessary to explain what 
rain is, or wherein it differs from fog, in order that 
one may know how to construct a waterproof roof, 
The author admits that “ the origin of fire is about 
as uncertain as the date of the discovery of coal as a 
fuel.” This is fortunate, or the history of fire and 
coal would have materially increased the propor- 
tions of the chapter on Warming and Lighting. As 
it is, the historical remarks date from BRS PTR 
times, which ia more than sufficient for one who 
may be desirous of discovering the principle of the 
Manchester stove, 
‘The volume is dedicated * to the President and 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, which, by 
the mediim of its examinations, has rendered u 
knowledge of this subject more general.” Inci- 
dentally, it might be observed that other institu- 
tions have done something in that way, including 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Taking the natural order of things, the author 
deals first with the selection of a site. A position 
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on a hill-top is not desirable unless protected by a 





belt of trees. The hillside is not altogethe 
favoured. ‘This is understandable when, reading 
later, one meets with the elaborate and expensive 
methods which may be necessary to avoid dam 
ness. Low-lying districts are also to be avoided if 
possible. The impression left is that of a some- 
what limited selection. These are ittedly 
“counsels of perfection,” which may be wise in 
many ways but are lable to leave the student with 
a distorted judgment when he comes to deal with 
practical everyday questions, For the same 
sist for i ee to fall three inches in ten feet 
would probably lead to an unnecessary expense in - 
firring, 7 or 8 Iba. lead for flats and pe de would, 
In most instances, be rather above the average 
unless considerable traffic ia anticipated ; whilat 
in conjunction with parapet gutters the ¢ 
proof course advocated to be laid “just below 
roof,” appears to be a needless luxury probably 
hever required where snow grids are used, and, if 
et pais would not be very effectual. On the 
other hand, some points oan scarcely be said to be 
ideal—the suggested use of the slate damp-proof 
course, and the advocacy of stoneware bonding 
bricks for cavity walls, One would not expect @ 
textbook on Sanitation to tolerate the discharge of 
the subsoil drainage into the foul drain, with the 
possibility of the trap becoming unsealed by 
ide Seer intimesofdrought. | o word is given 
in discouragement of the use of wallpapers, though 
in the case of renewal it is stated that “ the old 
paper should be entirely removed from the walls, as 
it will have absorbed dirt and possibly not be free 
from germs, while behind it will be decomposed 
peste in most cases,” 7 
Generally speaking, the treatment of the subject 
C4 pee renon ite elation to the exclusion of 
Amp 18 Clear and sufficiently elementary for the 
ree niet of the sacle” aoa 
e chapter on Ventilation supplies some very 
useful information desoribed ina id and mee 
form, and containing descriptions of various inlet 
and extract pe pliances in relation to natural 
ventilation. The Plenum system is also dealt with 
at some length; but as this section of the work 
bears a filtal resemblance to a treatise of which the 
present reviewer is the author, he does not foal 
justified in making further comment on th e subject. 
Probably the chapter which is most consistent 
Warming and Lighting. With the exception of a 
page or two of the history and methods of days 
gone beyond recall, this section is nacked with 
information that cannot fail to be o isk to 4bs 
atudent. The author deala with the popular 
ee against the closed stove (and one might 
dd steam and hot-water syatems)— people want 
to'see the fire.” The Prejudice, nevertheless. is a 
very real one, and has to be met often at the ex- 
pense of personal comfort and even of health. 
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In the case of gas fires, it is stated that the in- 
ferior types of apparatus “ give off the products of 
imperfect combustion, appear to dry the air, and 
cause a feeling of oppression.” It would have been 
interesting had the type of gaa fire been indicated 
which is not subject to these defects. 

The description of the high- and low-pressure 
hot-water cad steam systems of warming is clear 
and to the point, and well illustrated. Succeedi 
a few remarks on fenestral lighting, this usef 
chapter concludes with a ahort description of arti- 
ficial means of lighting; the candle, oil lamp, 
ordinary gas burners, incandescent gas burners, 
and electricity are each dealt with, and it is in- 
teresting to note that if a room were lighted with 
exactly the same quantity of light by each of these 
methods, the comparative vitiation of the air would 
be 1, ‘7, 45, 27, and O respectively. ‘Thus science 
and experience has worked much in the health of 
our homes by the abolition of the “candle” (the 
earliest, and at one time the only illuminant) for 
the popular and healthful “electricity.” 

Two chapters (extending over ninety pages) ate 
devoted to Water Supply, describing the js aber 
and qualities of water, the sources of supply and 
storage (including the calculation of pressures m 
reservoirs), the methods of purification, systems of 


supply, service pipes of various kinds, valves, 


cocks, taps and cisterns, cylinders, tanks, boilers, 
and the usual hot-water circulating systems, and 
extending to several types of pumps, and the uses 
and construction of hydraulic rams. Indeed, these 
two chapters alone contain sufficient material for a 
treatise on the subject with which they deal; but, 
regarded as a section of an introductory book, these 
ninety pages are’too exhaustive (and too exhaust- 
ing) for the purposes of the general student. 
As is to be expected in a treatise on Sanitation, 
a very large proportion of the book is devoted to 
‘sewage disposal and drainage. In a sense, this 
may be regarded as the most important of the 
various subjects falling within the title. In many 
Teapects, her due inwasies for what may be 
regarded as matters of opinion, these pages are 
somewhat disappointing. The question of trough 
closets is dealt with and dismissed in a few lines. 
One would have expected, in a book dealing 
with modern sanitation, that these filthy con- 
trivances would have been strongly condemned. 
No automatic flush discharging at stated intervals, 
owever frequent, can prevent an accumulation of 
foul matter in the trough, whether divided into 
separate compartments or not, Sanitary authori- 
ties have for some time condemned the whole 
principle, and separate pans with water-waste 
preventing cisterna are now used in modern 
schools, factories, ke. The rain-water shoe, shown 
in fig. 219, is not of good design, the bend from the 
socket end should be easier; otherwise the tendency 
is for the force of water to splash back and force the 
daimyo cover, The author does not appear to 
ave chosen the best and most up-to-date sanitary 
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fitting for the purpose of illustration. Many 
manufacturers have pa a considerable time in 
perfecting the earlier forms of gullies, shoes, clear- 
ing arms, inspection doors, &c., the result bemg 
that much more efficient fittings are now at the dis- 
posal of the architect and engineer. Access hole 
stoppers, as shown in fig 226, are not very 
efficient ; if fixed with red lead they are apt to 
blow out, and ifcemented in, are useless. A better 
way is to carry the end of the drain to the surface 
with an easy bend and fix over same at ground 
level a galvanised iron air-tight locking cover and 
frame, which can be fixed m the socket, several 
varieties of which are to be obtained, the gully or 
other fitting being connected to the drain with a 
Y junction fixed below the bend. In figs. 255 and 
257, bends in manholes, enteringabove theinvert of 
channels, should not be used for carrying soil, which 
should discharge on level with the main channels. 
It is a ape : to ae ai pie Beane ee not 
agrees with the proposal brought lorwa y Many 
of the local aittharities that the house death 
should not be disconnected from the sewer. To 
have the sewer air brought to the drain side of every 
trap used in connection with the drainage of a 
house is to bring the danger much closer and to 
many points (instead of sen off at the one 
point furthest from the house), the failure of any 
one of which would cause an escape of sewer air 
into the premises. The local authorities are no 
doubt influenced by their wish to obtain a cheap 
method of overcoming the dificulty of obtaining 
ventilation to their sewers. 

Figs, 277 and 278, showing two methods of house 
drainage, are not very happy. In fig. 277 the vent 
pipe should have been taken off the head of the 
soil drain; the rain-water pipe in the forecourt is 
shown taken direct into the intercepting chamber 
without any gully at the foot of the pipe ; the same 
remarks apply to fig 278, only here the offence is 
further aggravated by the fact that two rain-water 
pipes are ahown connected direct to the chamber, 
the cast-iron soil drain carried under the house is 
not ventilated; very little extra expense would 
have been entailed if the drain from the inside w.o. 
had been taken outside and connected to a small 
additional manhole at the end of the back addition. 
In fig. 279, No. 4 rain-water pipes are shown con- 
nected direct to the soil drain ; and in fig. 280 the 
whole of the rain-water service 1a shown in a similar 
manner, and the long length on the roadside is un- 
provided with a proper vent pipe. These illustra- 
tions should have been overhauled and made 
eg before being placed before the public, In 
fig, 282, manholea No. 2 and 7 would have been 
better He eps BAe ms is phe drains to 
manholes No. Sand 4 respectively. This arrange- 
ment enables a man to work the wods through in 
case of stoppage ; as shown on the plan the space 
available is too cram 

The author has devoted two chapters to sewage 
and sewage dispogal. The descriptions given of the 
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various methods adopted, though brief and to the 
point, are sufficient to give the student a good idea 
of the different processes. Kiqually praiseworthy 
in this reapect is the chapter in which the com- 
position, properties, and manufacture of the 

rincipal materials used in sanitary works are 
lescribed, supplying as it does in a concise form 
ample information sufficient to enable those 
engaged in the supervision of such works to dis- 
hoe the proper from the inferior manufactures, 
whilst the suggested headings for a specification of 
sanitary ec will be found very useful. The 
author's remarks on sanitary surveys and reports 
form 4 valuable addition not generally met with in 
books on sanitation. | 

The last chapter, XV., dealing with lege! 
notes, is both comprehensive and of use to tl 
professional man, but the loose manner in which 
the various by-laws have been drawn up, and the 
many and varied interpolations of them which 
have been made by the different local authorities, 
render it impossible te give any definite decision 
as to what may or may not be done. Details of 
sanitation which may be compulsory in one dis- 
trict are often condemned in the adjoining. 
Many authorities take a narrow-minded view and 
compel the builder to carry out the exact letter of 
the bylaw where, in many instances, better and 
more efficient sanitation can be obtained by a 
different method. ‘The author's clear explanations 
and cases quoted should enable the reader to avoid 
many pitfalls. | | 

The work may be regarded as a really valuable 
addition to technical literature, and may be con- 
fidently recommended as containing a store of 
valuable information—and some that is not so 
valuable. Few architects or seme engineers 
have a practice so diversified as to include carpet- 
beating, or a practice ao wide that the branch office 
among Greenland’s Icy Mountains requires in- 
formation as to the accepted local substitutes for 
window glazing. But this is by the way; to some 
these little digressions may be interesting, but to 
all requiring a reference book on Sanitation the 
work, as a whole, should prove useful. 

Haroup Grurrirns [.4.}. 


ORNAMENT. 


The Evolution of Architectural Ornament, fiy Gr. A. 7. 
/ Middleton [A.J]. La. 8. 


| m [AQ]. ond. 1913. [Francia 

Griffiths, 34 Maiden Lane, Sirand, WC.) 

Mr. Middleton has added a groat deal to the debt 
owed to him by all whose daily work is in the realm 
of design by the production of this volume, It is 
not to be confounded with the number of text- 
hooks of ornamental design which appear to be in- 
tended, some of them at least, as a convenient 
source of “ apiretice x ci all ps as have 
neclected to acquire the rudiments of their calling 
ite naa but it is a book bearing in its 


text and illustrations the imprint of a student of 
design who has travelled far and thought much. 
The author traces the whole range of decorative 
work hack to what he, and all of us, for want of 
greater knowledge, must presume to be ongina 

forms. The familiar anthemion is followed up 
through all its well-known disguises to others we 
may not so easily recognise, and by the stretching 
of a tendril or the unfolding of a leaf we are led over 
some unexpected bridge to find on the further side 
all the light carvings of the Renaissance brought as 
it were into line as the legitimate offspring of the 
old, old friendly acanthus we all im our student 
days drew in pencil and ink, and then shaded 
beautifully in sepia—to satisfy the dread ex- 
aminers of the Institute, And so he finds it to be 
with all foliage design; all that we call Classic, or 
Gothic, or Renaissance is shown by well-found 
arguments to be derived from such simple basic 
principles as a leaf or some animal form. 

The author draws attention to the singular 
circumstance that in Gothic design the types of 
foliage employed followed, in a degree, the rotation 
of the seasons, but argues with reason that it must 
have been purely accidental. This is a view with 
which the present writer entirely agrees, but it 
should not be difficult to show that such a develop- 
ment was the inevitable consequence of the se ay 
in atyle. In the illustration from Henry VII.'s 
Chapel at Westminster, for instance, it would be 
extremely difficult toe design any form of foliated 
ornament which would be suitable to the attenuated 
character of the many-buttressed pinnacles, and 
it might be argued that anything requiring more 
es pt mere twige ase arate Stes | naye 
confused the genera ndiculanity of the wor 
und sutesdinaed fa dissordant note. wf 

The book contains a wealth of illustrations, most 
of them either photographs taken by the author 
or sketches from his pleasantly sympathetic - 
pencil, and concludes with an interesting chapter 
on some Classic remains at Alexandria. In con- 
clusion, there is one point on which Mr. Middleton 
may tind consolation, for the glonous bronze 
putes made by Sansovino for the lo gietta of the 

ampanile at Venice are still to all appearances 
ittact, and now adorn the new tower recently com- 
pleted. How much “ restoration " they have had 
to undergo is, perhaps, the secret of the Italian 
authorities. Roperr W. Carpen [.4.} 


COTTAGES. 

The “ Country Life” Book of Collages, By Lawrences 
Weater, Bo, Lond. 1018. Price ba. vm Cowaley 
Life™ Office, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; anil 
. Newnes, Ltd. 6-11 Sowthamplon Street, Strand. 

The littl volume with which Mr. Lawrence 

Weaver has followed up his previous booka will be 

found most helpful to designers and builders of 

cottages, the successful accomplishment of which 
is & somewhat complex problem. 
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The absurdly stringent by-laws prevalent in 
many country districts, the vital question of cost 
and the very small scale of the work, all help to 
increase the complexity of the pee and the 
author's book will be welcomed by all interested 
in the matter. 

Mr. Weaver divides his work up into a series of 
chapters all excellently and concisely written; of 
these the introductory chapter is by no means the 
least important, dealing as it does with the initial 
obatacles in the designer's path It ia to be 
desired that clients may read this chapter araen's 
and note that the author states therei that the 
cost to-day of the cottages illustrated in the suc- 
ceeding portions of the book is at least 26 per cent. 
greater than the amount stated. | 

The following chapters cover a much wider field 
than the title of the book suggests, describing as 
they do buildings so widely differing in character 
a8 the labourer’s Cottage, the cottages and small 
houses at Gidea Park, Essex, those at Hampstead 
Garden Gy, and the competition designs for the 
“ Country Infe £600 Cottage.” Bony g 
much of the work above named is 7 @ small 
house and not the cottage type, and their occu- 
pants would probably be aggrieved if described as 
otherwise than householders. Generally, however, 
the illustrations of actual buildings are aptly 
selected and the plans interesting. — 

We must, however, take exception to the s0- 
ealled £150 cottage, illustrated upon pp. 16 and 17. 
In the first place this design is for a pair of cottages 
and the cost is put at £400; the BISEDIOG leaves 
much to be desired, and the long gutter between 
the pitch roofs is bad constructionally, Tt is 
fortunate that the much abused by-laws will 
prevent the building of this type of cottage in many 
Ristricts, Again, the back-to-back cottage flats, 
figured on pages 33 and 34, are surely a retrograde 
move, and whether erected in urban or rural 
surroundings would be cheerless and stuffy ; the 
present craze for cheapness has doubtless evolved 
both of these examples. ; 

_ The author's remarks upon planning ure sugges- 
tive; the question of providing a parlour as well 
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a4 kitchen in the labourer's cottage i discussed. 
Our own experience is that parlours are but little 
used, and it is better to give the labourer a large 
kitchen living-room, and to fit up « small range in 
the seullery for summer use. | oe 
A very interesting chapter is the one upon 
repairs and alterations to existing cottages, com- 
taining much valuable information and suggestive 
procedure in such work. The illustrations show 
that the various designers have intimate knowledge 
of and sympathy with old work, and tt 1 only by 
these means that the present-day designer can hope 
to produce satisfactory work; indeed, one may 
aafely say that the | cottages illustrated in 
Mr. Weaver's book are the outcome of auch study. 
W. G. Hosseman, Licentutte. 
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CHRONICLE. 
R.LB.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1914. 
The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries (9 Conduit 
Street, W.). The Council's Deed of Award, read 
at the General Meeting of the 26th January, gives 
the results as follows :— 


THe Rovan [xstiruTe Si.verk MEDALS. 
(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
Six Essays on various subjects selected by the 
competitors themselves were received for the Silver 
Medal under the mottoes and titles as follow :— 
I. “ Daedalus": Minoan Architecture: A Stody of Pre- 
Hellenio Art in Crete. ‘~ 
2 " Pilogenorceato.”’: The Architecture of Genoa. 
3. “ Oskytel ": A Monograph upon Southwell Minster, 
Nottinghamshire. : 
4. “Por Ardos ad Astra: ‘The Influence on Archi- 
teoture of the Condition of the Worker. 
6, “ Resurgam ": The Rebuilding and the Workmen of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, from the “ Accounta.” 


O. "Stet Fortuna Domes‘; An Historical Account of 


the principal London Buildings erected by the firm 
ae ieeall on Peto bobween the yours 1830 and 1546, 
The Council award the Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas to the author of the Essay on “The 


Influence on Architecture of the Condition of the 


Worker" submitted under the motto “ Per 
Ardua ad Astra *; a Certificate of Hon, Mention 
and Five Guineas to the author of the Essay * The 
Rebuilding and the Workmen of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, from the * Accounts '” submitted under the 
motto “ Resurgam” +; and Certificates of Hon. 
Mention to the authors of the Essays “ The Arhi- 
tecture of Genoa “ under the motto “‘ Filogenove- 
sato,”"’t. and “Minoan Architecture” under the 
motto “ Daedalus.”§ 


* “Per Ardua ad Astra": Thomas Simons Attles, 
MLA. Qwon. [4l.}- | | 
+ “ Resurgam ": James Mitchell Halley, Licentiate. 
t “ Filogenovesatoe ": Martin Shaw Briggs [4.}. 
&* Dwedalus 2 Alexander Robert Chas, Eaton, 
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(ti.) The Weasured Drawings Medal and £10. 10s. 


Six sets of drawings were sent in of the various 
buildings indicated, and under mottoes as follow :-— 
Phe pee “: Gstrainers (Chiteau de Maisons-Laffitte, 


142-16 
&% “Dauber™: 6 strainers (Vigne di Papa Giulin, near 
Tit 


3. “Pax”: 6 strainors (Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire). 

“ Raga": 5 strainers (San Pietro, Montorio, Rome). 
5, “Strike: 4 strainers (The Customs House, Dublin). 
6. “The Royal”: 6 strainers (Royal West of England 

Fine Arte Academy, Bristol). 

The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings of San Pietro, Montorio, 
Rome, submitted under the motto “ Rags.” * 


THe TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIFS. 
(i.) The Soane Madallion and £100. 

Eight Designs for an Official Country Residence 
for a Royal Personage in the United Kingdom 
were submitted under the following mottoes :— 

L. “ Akarana": 4 strminers. 

2 Anchor (devieo): 6 strainers. 

3. “ Cornucopia: 7 strainers. 

4." ERX VL": 6 atrainore, 

5. Farnesina ": 0 strainers. 

6, “ Halibut": 6 strainers. 

7. Thistle (device): 7 strainers. 

BR“ AAA”: 4 strainers 
The Council award the Medallion and £100 (under 
conditions) to the author of the Design submitted 
under the device of a “ Thistle “ft; a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention and £10. 10s, to the author of the 
design submitted under the motto “ Farnesina ” ft ; 
and Certificates of Hon. Mention to the authors of 
the designs submitted under the mottoes 
“ Akarana "§ and “ Anchor "|| respectively. 


(ii.) The Owen-Jones Studentship and £100. 
The Council much re that no applications 
were received for this valuable prize. 


(iti.) The Pugin Studeniship and £40, 
Five applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following :— 
1. G, E. Charlewood : 4 strainera, 
2 Gordon Hemm: 4 strainer. 
3. William H. Hamlyn: 4 strainers. 
4. Julian R. Leathart: 4 strainers. 
5. W. Cooil Young: 4 strainers. 


The Council award the Studentship, Silver Medal, 
and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of £40 to J "William Cecil You , and a Certificate 


of Hon. Mention to Mr. Julian KR. Leathart. 





* “Rage”: James Bennett. 
“* “Thistle “: Cyril A. Faroy. | 
rey ' A she é H., i a 


; : ton Bradshaw. 
& * Akarana ": Gordon Samuel Keesing. 
| “Anchor: ‘Thomas Chalkley. * 
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liv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 
Two applications were received for the Godwin 


Bursary from the following :-— 
1. Martin Shaw Briggs. 
2. A. F. Wickendon, 


The Council award the Medal and (subject to the 
specified conditions) the sam of £65 to Mr. Martin 
Shaw Brigus [A]. 


Av.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Kight Designs for the best Imaginative Com- 
osition in Perspective in the Italian Style for an 
mportant Fountain were submitted under the 

following mottoes :— 


“doy: 3 strainers, 
“Merry and Bright": 4 strainora. 

“ Panama": 4 strainers. 

Red Dragon (device): 4 strainers. 

a2": 1 strainer, 

The Couneil award the Tite Certificate and {sub- 
ject to the specified conditions) £30 to the author 
of the Design submitted under the motto “ Golden 
Dolphin,”* and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
£10. 10s. to the author of the Design submitted 
under the motto “ Panama,”+ 


go a fe be foe 
mp 


Tue Arrave Cares Fats - Forty Gumngas, 
_ One application was received for the Arthur 
utes Prize, viz, from Mr. John Charles Rogers, 
who d the Final Examination last June, and 
the Council have awarded him the prize, 


Prize ron Desioy anp ConsTauction. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10. 10s. 
Three Devs for 4 Four-Story Dockside Wure- 
house were submitted under the following mottoes : 
l. i Composite: 3 strainers. 
2." Perey Vero": 6 strninors. 
a. “Syrod": 3 strainers, 
The Council award the Medal and £10. 10s. to: 
vouncil award dalond £10. 10s, to the 
Seon ica Design submitted under the motto 


THe Asurrre. Prize Los. 


The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, ceiriat ne 
Ashpitel Prize to Mr. Wm. Wallace Friskin 
[Probation Hone 1913, icra 1913], who | the 
' ETNA On Laat i hip oe 
candidate who has most hj sly distinguish ane 


aaa 8 most highly distinouished him- 
eh in the Examinations held during the cane 





* “Golden Dolphin: Tronwith Laced 
ugera™ "a Arthur Gavia ib 
Syrod": Philip D. Bennett 


Wilks. 
hnoamith, 
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RESULTS OF THE HOUSE AND TOWN PLANNING ACT, 1909 


Tae TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ WoRK, 

Pugin Studentship 1913,—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Wm. Paterson, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1913 and travelled in 
Lincolnshire, Essex, Northamptonshire, Westmor- 
land and Yorkshire. | 

Tite Prize 1913.—The Council have approved the 
work of Mr. Cynl A. Farey, who was awarded the 
Tite Prize in 1913 and travelled in Italy and Sicily. 

Godwin Bursary 1911—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Cecil Claude Brewer [¥’. ]. 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary m 1911 and 
travelled in America. 


Results of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 


A Memorandum (No. 3) of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relative to the operation of the Hous- 
ing, Town Flanning, &c., Act, 1900, and the earlier 
housing Acts as amended by that Act has been 
issued asa White Paper (Cd. 7,206]. This Memo- 
randum brings up to date zome of the information 
furnished in the memoranda of November, 1911 
and 1912 (Cd. 5,953 and Od. 6,494], in whieh 
particulars were given of the operation of the Act 
and of results achieved under it, and which showed 
that the passing of the Act had produced con- 
siderable activity on the gis of local authorities 
in regard to housing and town planning. The 

resent Memorandum shows that the activity 
has inereased materially during the year 1913. 

The Memorandum states that the Hourd are satisfied 
that considerable progress haa been made in most dis- 
tricta in the work of inspection of houses, and in 
the case of a few districts they have been informed 
that an inspection of all the houses has been com- 
pleted. The regulations mado by the . con 
Llemplated that areas regarded as most in need of 
inspection should be dealt with first, and in many dis- 
tricta the result has been fo secure the remedying of 
some of the worst conditions. In a large number of 
cases in which it does not appear that reasonable pro- 
gros in regard to the inspection has been made the 
Board have impressed upon the local authortties the 
necessity of increased activity in this direction. Tho 
powers conferred by Section 165 of the Act of 150) 
inotice to landlordy to make houses fit for jeer am 
have been utilised veryextenaively by a number of loc: 
authorities, and there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of local authorities who have exercised these 
powers. From 3rd December 1909 to Gist March 1911 
notices were issued in , of 18,027 houses, In the 
vear ended 31st March 1912 notices were immed in 
resptet of 43,781 houses; and in the year ended 
dist March 1915 notices were issued in respect of 61,915. 
In the first period notices were issued by 500 authorities, 
in the second period by 778 authorities, and im the third 
Period by 865 authorities, In addition tothe repairs and 
improvernenta effected to dwelling-houses by means of 
action. under this section, local authorities bave secured 
the execution of a large amount of work for the improve- 
ment of houses without resorting to formal notices under 
the Act. Moreover, the number of notices under the 
Public Health Acts for the removal of nuteances 16 Very 
large, and the Memorandum claims that very distinot 
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Eiroction of securing that houses ahall 7 
habitation. 

The action taken by local authorities in the provision 
of new houses since the passing of the Act of 1909 ma: 
be summmrieed as follows -—Loans to an amount exceed- 
ing 1,400,00M. have been sanctioned for the erection of 
6,355 houses for the working classes, In addition there 
were, at the close of 1913, schemes under consideration 
by the Board, providing for the erection of some 1,360 
more houses at a coe of some 350,04. Thos tha 
loins sanctioned or under conaideration at the end of 
1913 exceeded 1,770,0001., and the echemes provide for 
the erection of more than 7,700 new houses by local 
authorities. _ 

ing the last two years there has been a consider- 
uble increase in the activity of local authorities, and the 
improvement ia particularly noticeable in the caae of 
rural districts. In the twenty years following the 
Housing Act of 1890 loana sanctioned to rural anthori- 
ties amounted to less than 50,00. The total for the last 
two yeara ie more than five times that amount, or 
265,207/,, while the total for 1913 alone considerably 
exceeds the whole amount sanctioned in previous years 
since 1Aab. 

The Local Government Board have received and con- 
sidered a number of complaints under Section 10 of the 
Act of 1909 as to local authorities not exercising their 
powers under the Act of 1800, The authorities, when 
communicated with, have usually shown themeelves 
willing to comply with the Board's requirements, and 
only in one case was it necewsary to make an order of 
default, Many complaints of an informal character 
also reach the Board , and they communicate with the 
local authorities thereon, and in some casee the Boand 
have thought it desirable to undertake independent 
investigations of the housing conditions with w view to 
abe Pant improvements shall be made. The Board 
have also communicated with a large number of local 
authorities with a view to securing their attention to 
their duties and much gool has remlted from this 
action, The increased activity indicated, though due 
largely to the desire of local guthorities to effect im- 
provements, may to a material extent, saya the Memo- 
randum, be directly traced to the administrative 
pressure of the Board. | 

Tho Memorandum gives in a brief form all the infor- 
mation in the poesesaion of the Board as to the progress 
made by local authorities in regard to the preparation of 
town planning schemes. On 41st December 1913 two 
schemes submitted by one local authority and dealing 
with 3,762 acres had been finally approved by the Board. 
Three schemes affecting 6,503 acres had been prepared 
by three other Ioca] authorities and submitted to the 
Board for approval, and forty-seven schemes, affecting 
70,900 acres, had been authorised by the Board to be 
prepared or adopted by thirty-eeven local authorities. 
Applications from fourteen local authorities for autho- 
rity to prepare fourteen schemes, affecting 20,761 acres, 
were under the consideration of the Board, and in seven- 
teen other coses the Board had information that the 
preliminary notices had heen piven by local authorities 
with a view to applications being made for authority to 

repare schemes, In 119 other cases the local authorities 
were known to the Board to have had the matter under 
consideration. 

It ba gunessl in ep gp that the 
ing the dure in mgard to town planoin, 
Kove haem is force some three and a half years, and, in 
view of the experience gained and representations made 
in favour of certain amendments, the 1 
a revision of the regulations at an early date. 
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Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart,, R.A., asked to give his 
opinion on this subject, expresses himself as 
follows in the British Architect of the 16th January : 
“T can only say that I still hold the same opinion as 
of old, that the real object of the movement is to 
give the architect # sham respectability by means 
of a diploma. The protection of the public is a 
mere excuse to float it into favour. The public 
cannot be protected against bad architecture by 
any Act of Parliament whatever, and against bad 
building there are already safeguards enough— 
almost too many. What else are Building Acts 
and ed Sela created for? Is it dig! that if a 
body of men were issued to the public duly stamped 
and hall-marked as architects, By-laws would no 
more be necessary ? The whole movement seems 
in my humble judgment fictitious : I might almoaj 
say dishonest. The cry is that the doctor and the 
attorney have diplomas, and belong to a closed 
profession which gives them a monnpery: why may 
we not have a diploma and a ie a ly too, and 
keep all the plums for ourselves? Weare told to 
think of the dignity of the profession, for which. 
wetsonally, 1do not careastraw. Every man will 
have the dignity and status which he deserves, and 
he has no right to any more. The motive under- 
lying the movement ts the advantage of the archi- 
tect, not that of architecture, for which it would 
do nothing, unless indeed it does infinite harm by 
exclnding genius and prerenee men rising from 
the ranks who might do great things. Let us for 
Heaven's sake keep that liberty which I believe to 
he the heart of the position the English school 
holds, and I think deserves to hold, in European 
estimation, and which under State regulations and 
reatrictions will assuredly wither and dic.” 


London of the Future : a Vision. 

Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., €.B., B.A., in an 
address entitled “London of the Future” de- 
livered at a dinner of the London Society last week, 
drew a dream picture of the London of 2014, a 
London from which smoke and dirt had been 
banished, and the waters of the Thames were so 
elean and pellucid that fishing for salmon and trout 
waa carried on from embankments which lined 
both sides of the river, and there was a salmon 
weir at London Bridge. The bridge itself was like 
uw street, with fine shops and beautiful houses on 
either side, and it h to make Southwark as 
valuable as the Strand. St, Paul's Cathedral was 
still standing, and was safe for centuries. A law 
had been passed that no sewers or tunnels should 
pass within 150 yards of it, Party no longer 
entered into municipal politics, and so the south 
side of the river was embanked and many other 
things were done which formerly were left undone. 
Along this south embankment were other splendid 
buildings and picturesque warehouses arched over 
the roadway in accordance with a report prepared 





by the London Society. He remarked how bright 
and clean everything looked, and was told that 
this was because they had done away with the 
smoke and only used smokeless materials, South- 
wark had been rebuilt and the roofs of the houses 
were flat, and here the people sat in the summer 
evening on their roof gardens, looking over London 
twinkling in the evening sun. Cannon Street 
railway bridge and the bridges at Ludgate Hill and 
Charing Crosa had been taken down, and the | 
glass railway termini also, Instead, two big 
terminal stations had been built, one for Sout 
and one for North London, and they were con- 
nected by a tunnel. In a bird's-eye view he 
obtained of London, he noticed that besides the 
railway tracks out of London there were t 
arterial roads stretching out in all directions, They 
were 120 feet wide, and there were two divisions, 
one for slow-moving and one for swift traffic, The 
tramways had been done away with, and the 
people had wireless telegraphy, wireless telephones, 
and wireless electric light. “There was a belt of 
green round London, a sylvan glade formed out of 
Various to Dace schemes. All these things 
were arranged by a Ministry of Art, who, assisted 
by a large committee of artists, had such matters 
referred to them. The housing problem had 
settled itself to a large extent, for, with the increase 
of facilities for getting in and out of London, people 
moved out further from the centre. Other im- 
rovements he saw and heard of were a Central 
Government of London, clean sewers, and the pro- 
tection of old London, In fact this country, like 
France, had realised that Art was a great asset to 
any paar and any city. On the west side of 
Trafalgar Square was a noble building occupied 
by the Ministry of Art, and over the portals was 
inscribed in bold letters, “‘ Erected by the British 
Government to the Glory of British Art.’ 





1 The Surrey Side of the Thames. 
Phe Times of the 23rd inst., referring tot! 
beautiful features of Sir Aston Webh's ay 
a word to say for the Surrey side as we know it 
to-day. “It is just possible (it says) that the 
pompeats warehouses’ which are to have a 
piace among the “splendid buildings’ along that 
embankment may save jt from bein g wholly unlike 
London—which ia to any, wholly unworthy of 
London. Yet, however liberately picturesque 
will they replace what might almost be called the 
natural beauty of that jagged line of chimneys and 
towers and roofs which now delights the eye ? 
To etchers and other artists in line the Surrey bank 
14 an inexhaustible storehouse of delicious s “! ies 
French painters know better than English the 
infinite variety of its aspects under the changing, 
softening skies of London. ‘To the trae Londaner 
it appeals, not more by its absolute beauty. than 
by & ~ force with which it declares itself to he 





NO. 75 DEAN STREET 


“London is a city of commerce; a city that 
has grown, instead of being ‘laid out.’ The 
Surtey bank is the visible sign of London's spirit. 
So far from welcoming the embankment of the 
Surrey shore, the lover of London would have 
warehouses opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
barges unloading the commonest of merchandise 
at their steps, and tugs (smokeless, if it may be so) 
wheeling and fussing within a stone's throw of the 
Terrace, The dull and pompous embankments of 
the Middlesex shore are there to prove how rich 
and orderly weare; on the other side the fascina- 
ting are of lines and masses tells the secret of 
our wealth. It speaks of men at work, of the 
homely needs of the body, of fetching and carrying, 
of making and buying and selling, of the ten 
thousand common duties, faithfully carried out, by 
which London has grown through immemorial ages 
to be the queen of all great cities of all time. To 
the lover of London this visible soul of London is 
no eyesore ; it isa scene so mapiring and so beauti- 
ful that he hates to see it dishgured at night with 
sky-signs only fit for upstart towns that have no 
spirit to scare away, And London is a city by the 
sea... . We are in the capital city of an island ; 


all round the shores of that island the ocean is 


moving. Cross it, if only in fancy, and there are 
vaster shores and vaster rivers, with the ocean atill 
flowing to and fro about them, and London still 
their centre. There are many great cities in the 
world ; there is only one London. Destroy her 
Surtey shore, and she will be so much the leas 
London; so much the more a mere great city.” 


No. 75 Dean Street: A Plea for the “ Arts and Craits." 
[t is matter for congratulation that the prompt 
aetion of the Office of Works in administering the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Act of 1915 has 1 rved from immediate 
demolition the fine old house No. 75 Dean Street, 
Soho. A movement is on foot to secure the build- 
ing as the permanent home of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, which has contributed so 
largely towards the maintenance of a high standard 
in design and workmanship in contemporary 
decorative art of all kinds. Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.S.A. [F.], in an admirable letter to The Times 
of the 20th inst., puts forward the following 
cloquent plea on the Society's behalf :— 

The quiet statelingss and harmonious charm of the 
old house, ita fing staircase, ite unique painting of wall 
and ceiling, its panelled chambers and dignified 
chimney-pieces, tts tradition aa the home of ‘Thornhill 
and the haunt of Hogarth, all suggest a sppropriate 
Hanke some poctety of artista to whom tha intrinsic 
beauty and ita asociations would be of inestimable 
Value, Ite nowly invested character ara national mon 
ment wuggesta ite bestowal upon o sociely typically 
hational and worthy of national support. The Arte and 
Crafts Exhibition Society seems to fulfil those con- 
ditions ina high degree. That Society is in pressing 
heed of a permanent home if it is to continue and to 
develop ite utility. By all that it has done and is 
doing to raise the standard of British arts and crafts 


pet 


not only of being bhand- 
being eer in work 


it has shown itself worthy, 
aomely housed, bot also of 
which is of grest national importance. is chiefl 
due to thia Society, and to the group of artiste which 
it represents, that this country has achieved that well- 
recognised pre-eminence in the decorative arta so fully 
exemplified in ita own parodia exhibitiona and in 
various international exhibitions abroad. The recent 
atid mosh conspicnous success of the British Arte and 
Crafte Section at Ghent, and the admiration arid in. 
terest excited thereby amongst foreign artists, have led 
to a very general recognition of the necessity of some 
place of permanent exhibition, ao that all the world 
may know where to go to in order to see the beat 
seeps of contemporary British craftamanship and 

te touch with its producers. Continnntal 
visitors to London frequently coe disappointment 
and surprise that they can only hope to inspect snch 
‘eiaiceigor tes undertaking impossible journeye to 
wolated workshops and studios, | 

The amplitude of the straight old “ garde," or hack 
yard, in the rear of No. 74 would provide space for a 
well-lit. hall very suitable for m continuous exhibition, 
while some of the fine old roome could contain a selec- 
tion of more permanent exhibits, in furniture and the 
like, and others might he devoted to use as library and 
lecture-rooms and the necessary offices; ‘The Arte and 
Crafts. Exhibition Society 1s, like most artistic 
societies, rélatively poor, and would only undertake 
the occupancy and care of such promises under the 

antee of generous public or private support. An 
epoch has now been made by this spirited action of a 
Government Department in the reengnition of the 
national value of a beantiful old house; it only remains 
te confirm the resulta of that action with equal spirit 
in the domain of practical utility by securing its 
endowed and sympathetic maintenance, 

Mr. Walter Crane [Hon. A.], the ais Presi- 
dont of 7 pee as followed up Mr. Warren's 
letter with an equally powerful appeal, pointing 
out that the Society has numbered among its 
members most of the more distinguished decorative 
artists and craftsmen (including eminent architects 
and sculptors) from William Morris and Sir EF. 
Burne-Jones to the artista of our own day. ‘The 
teaching in the design and craft classes in the 
vanous technological institutes and municipal art 
schools of the country has been largely in the 
hands of their members, as well as the judging in 
the national competition of students’ works under 
the Board of Education. 

* But now,” he says, “ ufter a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s work, our Society finds itself crippled for 
want of funds, The heavy expenses of our London 
exhibitions, especially the item of rent of a gallery, 
have reduced our resources so much that it will he 
impossible for us to avail ourselves of this sugges- 
tion of occupying No. 75 Dean Street unless we are 
supported financially in some way. It might take 
the form of guarantees, or a grant of premises rent 
free oy the Government.” He adds that their 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. St. John Hornby (the pro- 
ducer of some of our choicest printed bods), 
would be very pleased to hear from anyone in- 
—— in their work sufficiently to offer financial 

The Hon. Secretary is Professor E. 8. Prior [F.], 
Slade Professor at Cambridge University. 
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A lecture, entitled “Architecture and Efi- 
ciency,” was delivered at Sheffield University last 
Saturda by Mr. W. 3. Purchon [4.), the Lecturer 
on Architecture at the University. 


Mr. Purchon said that the real meaning of the works 
of architecture of the past was rarely grasped. The 
ancient Greek temples, for instance, were seen to possems 
great beauty of propertion and remarkable refinement 
of detail, and the wonderful buildings of the Romans 
were rightly admired for their grandeur; but what 
waa seldom grasped was tho struggle towards perfect 
efficiency Uhat was taking place when the buildings 
were being erected—the attempt to make the very best 
building for the definite Parra to which the buildin. 
would ultimately be put. The deeper beauty which 
lay beneath the eurface was rarely seen. 

The misunderstandings which had gathered about 
the art of architecture Jed to much trouble during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in England 
and ¢laewhere. It waa seen that the great buildings 
of the past were full of beauty, but it waa not realised 
how much of their beauty was due to the fact that 
they were efficient solutions of definite problema— 
probleme in which the local climate, the cuatoma of 
the times, and the particular sites on which they were 
created played a considerable part. Inatead of seeing 
their own problem cloarly and trying to arrive at the 
moat efficient solution, the architecta of the various 
revivala effected. important factora in their own 
problem ao that the general appearance of the building 
should resemble some famous architectural masterpiece. 
Tinfortunately their method of designing was still 
lingering on in some quarters, fitting in with another 

. misunderstanding—that rivasathea sa waa an art 
which belonged to distant times and places. 

Discnseing some present-day peoblenss, the lecturer 
referred to dwelling-houses, perhaps of all buildings 
the most important, There were atill some mxteen 
thousand back-to-back housea in Sheffield. How did 
the aceammodation in ate cg et a with a 
in workhouses and prisonet How did it compare with 
that provided for racehorses? Back-to- stables 
were not built, Engineering plant must be efficient, 
and when superseded, it must be scrapped ; but we were 
not ready enough to scrap out-of-date, inefficient 
homies, tho possession of which waa not economy, but. 
a grosa extravagance, which gave pleasure to no one 
and which no community was wealthy Mein to afford. 
Yet ho supposed in every community there waa a 
atandard below which a house must not fall, or it 
would be closed as unfit for human habitation. 
Evidently it was necessary for that standard to be 
raised, and to be raised considerably. i 

As regards the general appearance of dwelling- 
honsea, the lecturer said that for a house to be really 
efficient the front should be beautiful and the back no 
jews so, It was not necessarily more expensive to make 
a house pleasing in appearance than otherwise. - He 
had seen inany a house which could have been built 
more cheaply and yet made more beautiful. : 

To a great extent beanty in architecture wae a mattor 
of arrangement of forma and proportion, and good 
roportion ‘waa not necessarily more expensive than 
He In addition to the sanitary point of view in the 
siting of houses, there was on msthetic side to the 
sneation. Tyong rows of small houses, however well 
designed, tended to become wrarisome and monotonous 
—wnd they were rarely well rangi es | 

The problem of the shop was by no menna an oasy 
one, So many of the streets of our cities were ruined 
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by the modern me fibre ‘which consisted of nothing 
but plate-glass. Fortunately shopkeepers were in in- 

creasing numbers realising that beautiful goods showed 

to better advantage in a beautiful frame than io at 

ugly one. They were, in fact, actually discovering 

that there was money in abenasay it was not a 

lofty argument, but it was a sound one. 

Sp Tae tet Ae refining influence of architecture, 
Mr. Purchon sak he was willing to admit that many 
intelligent people derived little conscious pleasure from — 
architecture or felt little dissatiafaction at the sight of 
an ugly building, but he was convi inced they were 
influenced by the. buildings which surrounded them, 
though perhaps without knowing it. - 

“ Architecture,” he concluded, “ia a matter which 
concerns all of us, here and now. It isnot a matter of 
going somewhere to sen something. It ought to be all 
around te, and if it is not we ought to want it, and we 
ought to let cur wants be known clearly and definitely. 
We are thorongh in some things: we want the best in 
machinery, moter-cara, and railway engines, but for 
soo Teason we seem more or less bet gs had put up 
with terribly inefficient buildings and towns. In 
Sheffield little thought seems to have been spent im 
arranging buildings aa part of a complete scheme. 
We have no ronda leading up to our main buildings, 
tho stations are buried away oa if they were things we 
must tolerate but do not like, and we have by no means: 
made the best of the opportunities provided by our 
beantiful situation. 

“Tn judging the success of Sheffield it is not enough 
to talk about the development of the steel industries. 
Surely prosperity in such work should lead to the 
living of fullor and nobler lives, and should show 
outwardly in the general appearance of the city. — 
understand we ore to have town planning in two 
suburbs, and a new road here and there, but I firmly 
believe it ie lithe good doing odd bite in Sheffield. 
What is needed first is a complete scheme for the 
ultimate development of the whole city, and our 
cnorgies ought to be devoted to that rathor than frit- 
raven away on oddments, If we do the oddments first 
—as we probably ahall—when the complete acheme 
considered, as it ought to be now, but probably will be 
in ten, twenty, or filty years, the oddments done in 
the interval will probably have to be scrapped, and 
during the next fifty years large portions of the city 
mnat he rebuilt. 

“The whole scheme must be dealt with some day, 
there is no escaping that. Why not now, before more 
streela are laid out in the wrong places, before more | 
new bnuildings are erected where streets ought to he 
eut through or where open spaces onght to he 
arranged? Think for a moment what Sheftield would 
be like now had Sheffielders fifty vears ago realise 
to the full the value of efficiency in architecture, had 
they tackled the problem with a broad mind, obtained 
the best possible advice, and developed Sheffield on the 
right lines during those fifty years. If we think of 
ths 1 believe we shall realise how our work will be 
appreciated in, «ay, fifty years’ time if we tackle this 
greal problem thorenghly and now," 


“ Socitté Archéologique de France": a Warning. 

A Follow calls attention to the announcement in 
the Jourxat of 20th December that an Honorary 
Associate of the Institute has been elected a mem- 
ber of the “ Société Archéologique de France,” and 
to a similar announcement about a Fellow which 
recently appeared in one of the architectural 
journals, and suggests that any members who may 
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REGISTRATION 


be approached by this “society” should be 
warned to make py based before they are induced 
to join it, The Athen@um of the 17th January 
(p. 98) contained the following paragraph on the 
subject :— 

We are informed that certain persons calling them- 
selves the “Société archéologique de France," and 
operating from 6, Rue do Mornay, Parie, have been 
writing to English professors and archeologists and in- 
forming them that thes have boen elected correspondin 
members, and demanding a payment for the “ honour,” 
It may be well to issue a warning that this 20-called 
"a Societe iété " iv not in any real sense an archwological 
society at all, that it has never published any transac- 
tions, and that its diplomas are of no value, It should 
not be confused with the Société francaise d'archéo- 
logie, founded by A. de Caumont in 1834, now hee 





its seventy-seventh volume of the Bulletin Monumentat 
and prospering greatly under the able presidency of 
M. Lefivre-Pontalis 


‘Country Life" Cottage Competition. 
It will be remembered that Viscount Milner in 


his speech at the Opening Meeting of the Session 


referred to the correspondence in Country Life on 
the subject of cottage design, and the import- 
ance of avoiding penis ie like a standard pattern 


beng used ar has wba? . In ssi fo 
emphasise the possibility of building new cottag 
oni Traditional tome Count ) Life has organised an 


important competition, the full particulars of 
which were ‘published in its issue of the Oth 
January. Eighteen landowners, all of them men 
associated with the attempt to improve housin 
conditions, have each agreed to build a pair © 
cottages in their respective counties in accordance 
with the design which will receive the prize of 
twenty-five guineas for each type. The cighteen 
successful competitors will also receive their fees 
in the ordinary way from the landowners. The 
date for sending in designs has been exteniled te 
the 14th March, Further details are given in the 
advertisement pages of the present issue of the 
JovRNAL. = | 


The Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship. 

The Trustees of the Alexander Thomson Me- 
morial offer a prize of £60 for the best set of draw- 
ings for a College Memorial Lecture Hall, which 
should be a detached building, but connected with 
othor parts of the college by cen portico, covered 
corridor, or walk architecturally treated. A prize 
of £20 will be given for the second best set of 
drawings shiantt the number of competitors aril 
the quality of the work submitted be such a5 to 
warrant an additional prize being given. “The 
competition is open to architectural students be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 28 years, residing in the 
United Kingdom. The Trustees are the Council 
of the Glaagow. Institute of Architects, and full 
aby sie may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr, C. J. Maclean, 115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

The Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of this 
Association will be held in the ag a Hall, 
London Wall, E.C,, on Monday, 16th February, 
1914. At 4 p.m. Mr. Ceci] Harmsworth, M.P. 
(Chairman of Council), and Mrs. Ceci] Harmsworth 
will receive members and friends, and tea will be 
served. The Annual Business Meeting will begin 
at 4.30 p.m, and at the public meeting at 5 o'clock 


Lord Robert Cecil, M-P., will be the chief speaker, 


There will be a short lantern lecture aha, } 
the present position of the movement. Cards of 
aimission to the meetings can be obtained from 
Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, 3 Gray's Inn Place, W.C. 

New Public Offices Competition. 

It is announced from the Office of Works that 
187 designs have been sent in for the proposed new 
public offices on the Embankment at the rear of 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Ten designs will be 
selected for the final competition, and each of tho 
authors willreceive the sum of £300. The assessors 
are Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Messrs. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Ernest Newton, A.R.A, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor, Jourxat R.1B.A.— 

Str,—I find that there is an impression in some 
quarters that, when esi ty the meeting on 
hth January on the subject of Registration, I did 
30.48 the spokesman and accredited representative 
of the Society of Architects. This was not the 
cage, my action both then and in giving notice of 
motion (afterwards withdrawn) for 12th January 
having been purely personal, For thirty years the 
great object of my life has been to see architecture 
made a closed profession by Act of Parliament, 
and with that end in view, when yet little more 
than a boy and when no other possible course 
seemed open, I assisted in forming and organising 
the Society. The great work of that body has 
been the formulation and gradual perfeoting of a 
Registration Bill, and it has been my great anxiety 
to ace that measure placed upon the Statute-book 
that has led to my recent, as to most of my paat, 
actions ; not in order to wdvertise the Society, but 
simply because I believe the Bill to represent the 
requirements of the situation in the most complete 
and soundest manner, and consider that it is a 
measure Which ought to go forward with universal 
consent, atid not as a party matter. For the 
Institute to solidify its position by Charter amend- 
ments is good, and to the advantage of archi- 
tecture, but to my thinking no Charter provisions 
can, in their ultimate effect, at all approach, in the 
matter of this same architectural advance, what 
could be secured by Parliamentary action, And I 
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. 
am by no means pessimistic as to the possibility of 
ye ie 5 af a well devieod Bill, e- 
pecially now that the necessity for it, or something 
as near to it a3 can be secured, ia universally 
acknowledged —I am, ke., 

G. A. T. Mipp.eton [4.}. 


3 Queen Streef, F.C. ; 20th Jan. 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounxa. R.1.B.A..— 

Dear S1m,—I wonder if a mere Licentiate may 
express opinions upon the above subject ? I have 
carefully read the discussion and have also con- 
sidered certain literature upon the subject not pub- 
lished in the pages of the JOURNAL. Is Tee with Mr. 
Topley, and UY pataphease one of the sentences of 
his speech I shall express what | feel to be the 
fundamental issue. “If the Parliamentary regis- 
tration movement is to improve the material 
condition of architects [ am opposed to it ; but if 
it is recommended as u measure for improving 
architecture in this country then | support it.” 

The discussions which have taken place during 
the last few yeara do not seem to me to have made 
it very clear whether the majority of those who 
aupport registration do so in Mr. Topley’s spint, or 
in a vain hope that they may derive some personal 
benefit: nor do these who have changed their 
views let us into the secret as to whether they 
have abandoned the idea of registration because 
they now feel that it would be bad for architecture, 
or merely because it is impossible of attainment. 

If registration would be good for architecture, 
in the opinion of the leaders of the profession, then 
I cannot imagine why they should give up the idea 
of eventually attaining their desire because for the 
moment they are advised that it is impossible. — 
am personally quite convinced thnt registration 15 
not practical patios; but.as lam inclined to think 
that registration would be for the ultimate im- 

royement of architecture in this country Ido not 
think that I should geet | give up the idea of 
some day obtaining it, were I a leader. 

In face of the vote given at the Institute on the 
sth January last the chances of the success of the 
crusade of the Society of Architects are set back a 
generation. Parliament certain could not grant 
registration at the request of the Society after such 
a vote in the Institute. Registration is dead for a 
generation; all the Institute has to do now with 

to it, is to consider whether the Institute 
policy shall be shaped to educate to that end, or 
whether registration would be better buried as 
far as the Institute is concerned. _ =; 

If the latter course is the policy of the Institute 
then the Society ot Architects can re saad cans 
if the former is the proper course it seenia to m 
quite essential that the Society should modify its 
crusade (recognising the fact that at least for the 





resent registration is xor practical politics) and 
Tork in hand with the itute.—Faithfuily 
yours, Joux E, Yerrury, Licentiate. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
Preliminary. - 
The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the under-mentioned provincial cities 
on the 25th and 26th November. Of the 115 
candidates admitted, 33 were ernie from 
sitting, and the remaining 83 examined, with the 
following results :— 
Centre 


Examine) Presi Relegated 
London . . . 3&4 22 a 
Birmingham . : 13 li 
Brstl . . . 369 7 2 
leeda 2. wl. T 6 ; 
Stace benbes = i 13 7 LL 

82 58 a4 
The 41 passed and exempted candidates are as 
follows :— | 

Baer: Maurice; Portland Villas, Glencoe Road, 
Shofield. 


Basrauce: Francis John Norman; 24 The Grove, 
Golders Green, N.W. | 
Barus; Cecil Charles; 25 Esmé Road, Sparkhill, 


mingham. 
Philip Arthur Edgar; 10 Augustus Road, 
Hammersmith, W. 
Bett.: Fred; 76 Moorland Road, Scarborough. 
Besar: Arthur Norman; Crescent House, Gravesend. 
Bowen; Willinm Archer Forrest; “ Overdale,” Righy 
Lane, Bradshaw, Bolton. 
Brows: James Molellan: Cireen Street, Stonmohouse, 


Buexer: Edith Mary Wardlaw; 59 Queen's Road, 

Birt: Frederick George Montague; Upton 
Harpenden, Herts. 

CannuTiaes: Robert Ballantyne; 27 St. Mark's Creecent, 
Regent's Park, N.W: 

Ciase: Arthur Gordon; 11 Holligrave Road, Bromley. 

Mont mary nar Hargreaves; 10 Hamilton Terr 

on, la PH 
CLaypox: Lifford; 9 High Street, Tun 





ibridges Wella, 
CLoveton: Jumos George ; 119 Wise Road, Stratford. 
Cock + Geofirey Horneblower ; bourne, Shrewsbury. 
Cock; Jobn Charles 


Pascor; 8 Maristow Avenue, Key 
hum, Devonport. 


CoswanneR: Cecil Randolph; “ Roel," 37 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


Conpiatey: Reginald Annandale; Tomple Farm, 
Tomple Road, Sale, Manchester, " 

CoucuMaAN: Harold William; Mount Pleasant House, 

CREGERN t Arthur; Oakhurst, Port St. Mary, 
Isle of Man. | ; 


William Edward; Nine Springs, Cliftonville, 

Caostawatre: William James; 24 Victoria Terr 

CONDALL 1 lip; Coniston, Broad R : near 
Schnee Road, Sale, 


Davina: Henry Edward John; : 
Meakin es wa ohn; 23 Rydal Road, 

Dev: Birendra Nath ; 36 Otago Street, Glasgow. 
Shepherd'sBush,W. | a 


7 | = a ; a" I 5 i 
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Fixcu: Walter Badgery; “ Croissy,” Ferry Street, Porrer : glaa Greenslade ; 40 Bickonhall Mansions, 
Hunter's Hill, Sydney, N.5.W.  Glousester Place, W. | 
wins Henry; 48 Beauval Rood, Enst Dulwich, Psossen: Donald Sydney; 37 Westbourne Road, Penarth, 
. near Cardiff 
Furrn: Henry George; 45 Partridge Road, Cardiff, Recxness: Fredrick Henry, jun; 35 Walton Koad, 
GALSWORTIY % id Richmond ; 151 Gloucester Terrace, Ecclesall, Sheffield. | 
Hyde Park, W. Rerxonns: Ernest Leoline; Brynteg House, Aberdare. 
Gannwen: Erio Knight; 15 York Road, Leamington. Ronents: David Henry; 82 Park Street, Wombwell, 
Gauurce: Albert John; 61a Stoney Stanton Road, ges i 
Coventry. SaxpEes: John Edward ; 208 Boaler Street, Liverpool. 
Goprnxy : Fredorick William ; 23 Lilyville Road, Fulham, Sage: Francis George; 2 Station Hill, ester. 
Sw. : | Sueanen: Thomas Smith; 75 Limers Street, Chelsea, 
Govenar: William; 2 Balmoral Terrace, Queen's Park, .W. | | . 
Glasgow. | Sinau : pl ojo Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Guest: John Eric Cox; Higheroft, Etchingham Park Circus, EC. , a 
Road, Finchley, N. swirit: Reginald James Blampey ; Meads," Priory 
Guxsrox: Edward Leslie; “ Alpenrose,” Kidmore, near Road, Kenilworth, Warwickshire. i 
Reading. Surrn: William Richard Love ; $6 Byron Strect, Kingsley 
Hatguron: Frederic William ; “Ronda,” 47 Prentis Road, Park, Northampton. 
Streatham, 5.W. isi ar Cuthbert Bertram, 29 Stanhope Road, 
Hasmtrow : Ian Bogle Monteith ; 4 5. Alban's Mansions, Parlingtoo. an. . 
Kensington Court Gardens, coreg WwW. r SYKES : rege ole sua Beech Street, Stainland, near 
Hanpy: Thomas Charles ; 15 Carmichael aco, Langside, Halifax, Yorks. | 
x; Thonn Cheese Wankrx: Alfred Lestio; Englefield, Homer Road, 


Hangsos: Austen St. Barbe ; Amery, Beckenham, Kent. 
Harros: John ; Wontworth Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
Heusas: Walter; Hill Chorlton, Newoastle, Staffs. 
Houvoak: Frank; The Castle, Winchester, Hants. 
Horerss: Wilfrid Walter; 52 Teviat Street, South 


Bromley, E. . | | . 
HowELL : Roland Basil: 14 Glebo Ruad, Reading. 
Hurcreson; Thomas Francia Tamplin; ‘The Saffrons, 
Inwrs: Stephen Fenemore; 10 Grange Road, Kingston- 
Jongs: George Frederick ; 12 Tudor Terrace, Aberdare, 
Kettock: Andrew Duncan ; 3 Melville Street, Portobello, 

Edinburgh. | a 2 fin 
Laxcuam: Geoffrey Daykin; 46 Kirby Road, Leicester. 
esi he Haydn George ; 227 Rye Lane, Peckham, 
Luoyp : Wynell Hasting= ; 44 Paulton'’s Square, Chelsea, 
Lomax: Alan; 181 Bolton Road, Radolifie, near Man- 

cheater: 


clas Norman; “ Berkeley Dale,” Wotton 






Loxe “Wittisea Diekeon ; 49 Frederick Street, Sunder- 


land. 
Love: Castor Jennings; Irish Street, Downpatrick, 
County Down. | 
Lowrune: Cyril George Alo i Swindon 
Lowy : Ethel Leah ; 76 Holland Park, W. | 
Macenersox: Archibald Austin: 30 Thirlestane Road, 
Edin ; 
Mason; Basil ; Spencer Cottage, Leeds. . 
May MAS + eacael guaee'y 9 Arthur Place, Summer Hill 


Terrace, Birmingham. + 4 
MITCHELL : Denis Seeart ; 98 Priory Avenue, Hastings, 
Suen. 


Mozscm: Carl Eric Wilson ; 10 Roslyn Terrace, Douglas, 
Tale of Man. ; 
Narter : Donald Charles ; 5 Wellington ‘Terrace, Taunton. 
Oewetn: Harold Lloyd; Dano Chambers, Shrewsbury. 
Kenneth; * Kingswood,” The Avenue, Shering: 


PALMER : 

Peance: John Morley; 1 Unity Street, College Lineet, 
Purp: Arthur Thomas; 34 Alderney Street, 5.W- 
Pie: Richard Man jo+ London Bank of Au» 


tralia, Ltd., 71 se ES bixcot, 2.0 


Watt: William James ; School of Architectare, Aberdeen. 
Wesrwoon: Walter Raymond; 406 Rotton Park Road, 


Wuastt: Sydney; 18 Reynolds Road, Old Trafford, 


Manchester. | | 
Wraewas : Arthur Eric; 26 Broomfield Road, Chelmeford. 
Woop: Leslie; 12 Waverley Terrace, Hipperholme, neat 


Woon: Thomas Spencer ; Hawthorne House, Handsworth 
Wood, near Birmingham, 


Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.1LB.A., was held “in. 
London and the under-mentioned provincial cities 
from the 2lst to the 28th November. Sixty-nine 
canine were examined, with the following re- 
sults -— 






Sumber ; 

okra: Examinel Peeeed Nebeenied 
London swell pail 17 
Bristol - » 5 oe ee | 4 
Glasgow . . « « 8 3 = 
Eaeiicine: So; 2 I ig ea 
i ; # * = 4 t 
ride ara ie ve law 7 5 
Newcastle = a a Pe 3 z \ 

to 42 27 


The passed candidates are as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit -— 

(P= Probation.) 
Boxe; John Craigie [P. 1910]; 45 Marchmont Koad, 


Edinburgh. ; | 
Heit: James Vincent (P. 1006); Lofthouse, nr. (iar- 
Fue s 


wang, L 
asi rear See pete a3 Ure ent, Selby. 
BesTow : ney oie [P. 1iMMi]; U Clapton 
Road, NE. ia 
Frederick Charles [P. 1908]; 17 St. Alban's 


Street, Rochdale. 
HeEspey : Morrison [P. 1912]; 3 Pitstrnan Place, Aber- 
Macnay. : Harry [P. 1910); 10 Clonmel Road, Futham, 


SAXON : 
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Hossack : James Davidaon[P. 1912]; Bloomsbury House 
Club, Cartwright Gardena, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Hanncey: Philip Henry (P. 1008]; Glendale, Bloom: 
oe eee Fras LP. 1006); * Pol "Ki 
Boxtrace : Char ; + * Polperro,”” King 
“ tersfield. 


George Avenue, Pe 

Lysx: Daniel Roy [P. 1905); fo. J. W. Simpson, Esq,, 
12 Queen Anne's Gato, W. 

Dovte: Edmund Louis [P. ION); a0 Esmond Road, 
Chectham Hill, Manchoster. | 

Picros: Clarence Spencer (P. 1912): 73 St. Donatt’s 

, New Cross, 8.E. 

WARDILL. : Reginald William [P. 1900); Glaisdale, Hill 

Road, 


Chelmaford. 

CiARBARD ; a Proctor (FP, 1008); Ivydene, Westerfield, 

Ipawich. 

oem Herbert seas [P. 1007]; 15, * Linden,” 
Palace Road, East M 

COURCH : Lealie Donald Algor P.1910]; The Homestead, 
High Road, Epp 

Davis: John foes Wilkin [P. 1007]; 48 8t, John's 

eae Siew rt, Mon, 

Paice: gel Lawrence [P. 1012); Aldermaston, Mill 

mer. 

GuAHAM : + Richer David [P. esd Northern Bank 
House, Carrickfergus, (Co. Antrim. | 

Deckworth: Alfred [P. 1910]; 341 Blackburn Road, 
re Si 

wits cee aeeoke (Fs AL 67 Downs Park Road, 


Kai: Sh rSlisey [P (P. 1607]: 4 The Crescent, Phippaville, 
BistK ER : wArtbar Bilton LP. 1911]; 00 Crouch Hall Road, 
Crouch End, N. 
Suexstone: Gerald [P. 10101; “ Waveney,” 101 Hai- 
nault Road, Leytonstone, NE. | 
Asuny: Lealio John (P. 1912]; 308 Mansfichl Road, 
Nottingham, 

Rourtey: Leonard James [P. 1911]; 17 Cleveland 
Strect, Taunton. | 

Auwooes: William John (P. 1012); The Pinnncles, 
Shipbournn, near Tonbridge, Keat. 

Arriesy : Sidney Derrick (PF. 1910]; “Selwyn.” Gilnow 
Park, Bolton. | 

AnwuTraoxa: John Fenmniaay (FP. 1012); 24 Ettrick 
Terrace, Hawick, N.H. 

Boxsen: Kenneth John (F. Wil); Li East Dalwich 
Grove, 5.E. 

Bacce: John Clayton Collingwood [P. 10); 12 
Lovaine Place, Newcastlo-apon-Tyne. 

(CHERITON : William George Lloyd [P. 1900); 20 Mount 
Ephraim Lane, Streatham, 5.W. 

(ii.; Maurice Bernard (Ff. 1010}; 150 Weston Park 
Crouch End, N. 

Jouxsos: Arthur Gerald |P. 1000]; 146 Hainault Road, 
Leytonstone, NE. 

Kassem: Hussein Zaki (P. 1012); 17 Egerton Road, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 

LEADAM : Evelyn Grahame Seaton [P. 1012]; 25 Novern 


Square, 8. 


MARTIN : sheen Parnell (P. W2); 90 Southfield Roaal, 
Bedford 7 W 


Letina Jasnes {P. 1911); Furlane, Greenfield, tia 

] 

Srospant;: Foster Rowland |P. Mile “ Harewood,” 
Cirange Road, Newonstle-on ee 

TvexER: Thomas Edwin [F. 1 J}: 10 Bt. Matthew's 
Avenue, Surbiton, Surrew. 


Woon: Arthur Jackson [F. 1008]; 54 64, Nicholas Street, 
Leinestor. 


The number of failures among the rel 
candidates im each subject ne the Interm 
Examination was as follows;:— 





A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture - 
Construction 








HE, L. PRLS eS 

ay wie Theoretic . Pa a Py rT © 7 
cc 2 Mathematica ii Py . 

Cc. a Tesign ‘ & n Py a i: s © 7 16 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 


The following Probationers possessing the 


certificates required under the regulations were 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination, and 
have been registered as Students, Viz. — 





Ap Frederick Arnold (P, 1910]; 28 Pony 
"Earl's aig S.W. (Architectural 


Year Course, 


ination, ‘Third 





Ate 1005]; 7 Alfred Place, South 

5 co 1 Willa eCubeate Glasgow School 

BaapsHaw : ae ae [P. 1911); “ Hillside,” 30 

ane pe Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. [lst Clasa 
tecture. | 

» 22 Lansdowne Road, 

" Agetelahion, Third Your 

Day Shel Ge P. 1010); hedral Chambers, Chester. 

ont . a a Titers School of Archi- 


Hamre: are Bogle Monteith [P. 1913) 6St. Alban's 

mf ie ell OTL = = som 

Mansions, Kensington Court Gee Se 
W. {lst Class Certificate, University ; 
sogpgrcth tl 

Hooren : T Fider EP. 1912]; Reet) (Corner, 
Seaton a Archisectural Association, Third Year 
Day School Certificate. 

Howororr: Gilbert Burdett, BA. LP. 1912); Spring 
jrove, Uppermill, near Oldham. [Victoria Uni- 
versity of anchoster. | 

Kecioi ; Andrew Duncan [F. 1013); : Melville Street, 
Portobello, edi Edin burg A earl n Architecture, 
Edink Colle 

Mac eirnecree : Pace ae err Austin [P. 1013]; 20 Thirlestane 
Road, ravi ee [Diploms in Architecture, Edin- 
Is b Callesee of 4 

Niigaore Hereard 1011]; Thorn Les, Shipley, 
Yorks. [Ist Clase Certificate, Liverpool University. | 

Pur: Richard Manning Haig f (P. 1013): London Bank 
of Australin, 71 Old Broad St rect, B.C. [Architectural 
Assoe., Third Year Day School I] Certificate.) 

SWihLEy = "Albert Reginald Slater [P. 1011]; Belmont, 
Waterbank Road, ol Univers ie {lat Clans 
. Liv 

Venere: ie on thio) Architectural 

a Tutt ‘Tatton Westminster, 5.W. 
Architectural Amociation, Third Year Day School 


CNT : Syiil Aimée PY W10); d Wa “ 
Vie N.W. het ‘ortificate, th 7 College, 


WALLACE: bert Stuart [P. 1010); 18 Marlborough 
Lendon, 





“place, NW. Ereateswcl Association, 
Third Year Day School Certificate, 
WitTEHEAD : Montagu [P. 1910} 18 Boston Road, 


Brentford. [Architectural Association Four Years’ 


WILaos ¢ age Aaah [P. 1913); 6 Jedburgh Gardens, near 
Kelvinaide, 


I » G . [Di G 
pairs saat {Uiplona, Coane School of 


(t4 Jaen. 7H04 





THE EXAMINATIONS 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.1 B.A., were 

in London from the 4th to the 12th: December. 
One besaiinet and seventeen candidates were ex- 
amined, . and the remaining 54 were 
a nnt dg a passed candidates are as follows :— 


Anams: Laurence Kingston, M.A. Liv 1 18. 1908) ; 
Wyndeliffe, Westbourne Road, Birk ie, Lance. 
AYLwis : Guy Maxwell ee 1911]; 44 Fortune Green Road, 
West Hampstead, N 

Haskenvitte: John Runes (5, 1008]; 19 Delaunsy’s 
Road, Crompeall, Manchester. 

hilip Dennis (8. 1911); 52 Farquhar Road, 


Bexnetr: F 
baston, 
BrawatixcL: Harry J [S. 1912]; & Pembroke 


Gardena, Kensington, 
Box; Charles Waltrid he 1909] ; Tho Vicarage, South 


Bonn: Joseph William [§. 1912]; 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
Bank, E.C. 

CALVERT 3 easly Henry (8. 1908]; 18 Low Pavement, 
Not 

Coon: John Oliver, jun, (5.1904); “ Laleham,” Clarence 
Rewel, Chophain Park, 5. W. | . 

Coormn: James Gough (8. 1912]; 19 Chorley New Park, 


Bolten 

CROMIE : "Robert (8, 1900); fo W, Darlington, Esq., 
Clovelode, Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 

Crown: Harold (8. 1911}; 10 Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Ccuaronp: Leonard Arthur [S. 1900); 8 Moriden 
Street, Covent 

Davingos ; Oswald ‘Forguson [S. 1908]; The Bungalow, 
Rosewortth Avenue, Gosforth, Nowenastle-on-Tyne. 

DAWSON : William Frederick [5. 1007); ~ Filesfold,” 

it Lane, Gledhow, Leeds. 

Doo: srold Alfred [&, 1909]; , 24 Liverpool Road, 
Birkdale, Lancashire. 

Exatasp: Ernest Sugden [Speeial); 95 Greengate 
Street, Oldham 

Frvk: Sta Howe [8. 1911); Elmsthorpe,” 37 
Barrington Road, 8.W. iit 

Fooarrr: George Herbert, A.F.C.A. [5. LOT), Tite 
Ohecge 1011; Ashfield, Yeadon, near Leeds. 

William Wallace es ae 182 Kensington 

Park Road, bey Hill, e 

Gayvmen: Bernard Preston 18. 1912); * Birchwood, 
North Walsham, N Norfolk. | 

Gions: Harry Beckett Swift (8. 1011); 7 Riverdale 
Road, Sheffield. 

GCearce: William oes (5, 1911); Chapel House, 
Mattock Lano, Ealing, W. | 

Gotreaipce: Richard Howard [&. 1912]; 150 Cheapside, 
E.c. 


Hanns: Philip Capes (S$. 1910); 2 Parliament Hill, 
Hampstead, N. 
Hanrmann ; Cail Herbert (8. 1008]; 10 Lancaster Place, 






Strand, W,C, . 
Beate Bt el Hornby [Speciaf}; 76 
Watling treat, a 
Hawiey: Charles Dearman (5. 1008); 65 Harlewlen 

Gardens, N.W. 


Hea; Albert Victor (8. 1910]; 3 8t. Stephen's Gardens, 


E, Twickenham. ~ 
Hiren: John Oliver Brook (4. 1013]; ©) Harleyford 
Road, Vauxhall, 5.W. ; 
ae Harry Dew bee (S. 1000); 340 Spring Hank, 


Hiraies + Pephisa se f& 19ll]; “Corunna,” Sand- 
gate, Kent. 


Iutuey: Frederick Richard (5. 1000]; 5 Bath Pince, 
Bayswater, W. 3 | 
Jowes: George Howard [S: 1905]; ® Fawnbrake 
Avenue, Herne Hill, 5.E. | 

Joses: Herbert (5. 1900]; Onkiands, Wellington Rond, 
Whal oF Rar Manchester. 

Joxes: Walter Sydney os 19101; “Ingham,” Helland 
Avenue, Gatton, Surre 

KIMrFToOs : Charles Stanley [Special]; Sunningdale, 


Ascot. 
Kearr-Fisnen: Arthur Bedford [8. 1909); 28 St. Mary 
Abbott's Terrace, Rensing’ 
Lucutox: Henry Birkett | 
Road, 


Meerabrook, & I 
Loweocke : Arnold [5. 1910) ; Poplar House, Dronfield, 
near 
Lowes: Albert int vient (§. 1010]; 31 Swindon Terrace, 


Newensthe-on-Tyne. 
icaaieeptened Robert Norman foe [S. 1912]; 3 


1912]; 68 Upper Albort 





cpa men Roed, Langside, Glaa 
Manx : f William [Special]: Chignall House, 
Wit eee 


MATTHEWS : Eber. Ewart [S, 1906]; 300 Uttoxeter 


Road, Derby. 
Moxnouwe ; Gerard (8. 1911); 137 Brecknock Road, N.W. 
NeEwnam : cana aiat Nelson (9. 1909]; 79 Sumatra Road, 
West Ham 1. WW 
params Win [S. 1913); 3 Hope Park Terrace, 
Pocock : Besa Willmer, jun. (4. 100); The Beeches, 


Bowery | “Herbert Cecil [S. 1907}; Cheetham Hill, 
Malton, Stockport. os . 

Parrcnarn: William, P.AS8.1. (5. 1005]; 6 Highfield 
Road, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

Rogers: Cecil Walter [8 1012]; 15 Enmore Koad, 
Putney, 5. W, 

Rusu: Robert Tor [S. 1000); 11 Gray's Inn Square, 


WG. 

Rutren: William Arthur [.5. 1000); 90 Tachbrook Street, 
Westminster, 5, W. 

saree : Btanley (8, 1901); Limbrick Mall, Harpen- 


ScoTr | Theodore Gilbert [S. 1910]; 24 Castle Meadow, 
ory 
aie hes Edwin (5. 1907]; 123 London Road, Neath, 


STANTON : Stophen James Bee [Special]; 47 Caven- 


dith Road, Paget Lo | 
Tess: Charles Edward [ reine] 24 Lianthewy Road, 


Nowport, Mon. e 
Thomrsos ; William Haring [S. 1900) > 21 Earl's Court 
Square, Kensington, 5.W. 
Wauren: Robert . ber (5. 1911); 40 Cavendish Roail, 
Harringay, X. 


WAnNes : ‘ode ean eep em Tom [Special]; 19 Dalziel 

| Place, Edinbu or 

Wooouwann: Frank [Speciol}]; 14 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Yerrs : Lawrence Muskets [S. 1011); 45 Finsbory 
Pavement, E.. 


The number of failures among the relegated 
candidates in each subject of the Final Examina- 
tion was aa follows :— 


A. Design . cad le acme irl | wile, wn: Se 
B. Constraction— 
(1) Foundations, Walls, Roofs, &o. .  « « 26 
(2) Tron and Steel 2 3. 0 6 oe elt OT 
C. Hygieno - » of 
1. Properties and Uses of Building Materials 2  . 30 
E. ae MS caaruind Practice of ap eer et eee 


F. The = = Lo i a = 











The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following stu- 
dents who are qualifying for the Final Examination 
have been approved :— 

(a) Desian ror 4 LicHTHoUsE. 


Addoy: F. A. Bagenal: H. 
Bi Ht W. KH, Burnett | A. b. 
Callander: G. W, Carey: J. 
(Carrerna : L. E. (Comer: GA. 
Dwvideon : A. E. Davidson + G. 
Davies : E..C. Davies: H. F. 
Dickees : H. 3 min: FR. A. 
Elsworth: L. A. Fowell: J. © 
Cirant : 7. D. Hooper: A. F. 
Howard: 5. BE. or age G. A. 
Leigh: H. G. jiip: RK. H. 
Preston: E. ©. Robertaon: A. W. 
Robinson : i, ee Siloock : A. 
Whitehead: H. M. Williamson: F. 
Wool: A.J. Wallace: HR. 8. 
Weekes: N. FL 

(6) Destos ror a Gour Cuon Hover. 
Adams: P. J. Allison : W. 
Anmirew : H Aslin: (, H. 
Hlackford : J Barrowcliff: A. M. 
Cawkwell: KE. Bructon: B. F. 
Cheek: ©. C (Charles: HL. L. 
Clarke: J. A. Clark: ©. J. K. 
Darley: F. A. Crossland: H. E, 
Dotto: A. Li. Dickinson = al, 
Dyson: V. Eaton: G. M. 
Farrer: J, (. Fincham : FE. 
Ford: I. 8. Carrett : B.C. 
Goodwin: H. T. (iray: G. H. 
Head: G. L. Jenkins: T. T. 
Jepaon: HL §. Layken: H. M. 
Matthews: J. B. Lone: FR 
Mos: D. J. Vaxwoll: A. E. 
Rowntree: C. Pennington: W. F. 
Randers: T. A. Rubery: 6. 
Shewen : Misa Mar Shattock: TL. H. 
Terrell: W. E. W. Soper: 5. G, 
Threadgoll : R. A Thorpe: A. 
Triscott + HH. 5. ‘Tooth + We GC. FE. 
Watt: J. D. Walker: DD. W. 
Wileon: J. F. Whitehead : P. 


Wright: C. F. 








Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The following Licentintes haye passed the 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Fel- 
lows -— 

Becktasp: Herbert Tudor; Norwich Union Chambers, 
Cusys ¢ vue Folix Noville; Board of Education, White- 
5 


Daacas, Basil Chariton; 21 Market Hill, Luton, Bod- 
fi a 
Harwoop-Famumn: Edward ; Norwich Union Chambers, 









. John Henry Beart ; 16Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Ha “ james Mitehell White; # Bedford Row, W.C. 
Lives: Roland Walter; Macdonugal Avenue, © Imenton, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of Bntish Architects are advised that the condi- 
tions of the above in ae are not in accord- 


ance with the published egtle ulations of the Ro 
Institute for Architectural Competitions, and be 
the Competitions Committee are in correspondent 
with the promoters with a view to their amend- 
ment. [an MacAttsrTer, 
Secretary ELT. B.A. 





MINUTES. VI. 

At the Sisth General Mecting (Business) of the Session 
LOLS-1014, held omg Mth January 1914, at 8 p.m.— 
Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, in the 
Chair; 23 Fellows (including ? members of the Connnil) 
62 Associates (including | member of the Council), 3 
Srinsaramers | Hon, Associate, 35 Studtenta, and numerous 
visitors : 

The Minutes of the Mocting held 12th January 
(Jounsat, 17th Jan., p. 176) being brought forward for 
confirmation, the Sth paragraph from the end was cor- 
rected so as to rem: “On the motion of Mr. Edward 
Creve Le peeraeh (4) qf Clause 1 waa amended so as to 
read aa follows : * (6) The fees for any additional works exe- 
cuted under the original contract or order are charged at 
the percentage rate fixed by the graduated acale applicable 
thereto,” Minutes were then confirmed and signed 
aa correct, 

The decease was announced of Walter Liberty Vernon, 
Government Architect of Sydney, New South Wales, clooted 
Fellow 1886; and Charley Valentine Hunter, eloted Asan. 
ciate 1879, resigned 1012. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were ms admitted by the Presi- 
dent :-—Francie Pickmere, David John Chisholm, Thomas 
Spencer, Richard Glazier. 

Colonel Bir Herbert Jekyll, K.O.M.G., having read o 
Paper on Loxpow Trarric Prontos, a discussion ensued, 
a on the motion of Colonel Hellard, CLB., seconded by 
Mr, Raymond Unwin [F.), a vote of thanks was passed ta 
him by acclamation. - 7 

A jetter was read from Sir Aston Webb, K.0.V.0,, 0. B., 










BAL.) ing the passing bythe Mocting of a Resolnu 
tion embodying Sir Herbert Jekyll's Sides a ao J. 13 


of a Central Authority to deal with arterial roads ; and on 
the motion of Mr. Rayment Unwin [F.], seconded by Mr, 
Ce Hubbard, F.S.4., Viee-President, it was unani- 
ony 
Resocven, That thia Meotng of the Royal Institute ¢ 
Britiah Architects is of opinion that's Central Autherics 
in urgently mquired. with power, first, to lay down the 
lines of arterial roads; and, secondly, to require Local 
Authorities to mike their echemes confor toa pre ; 
eari bed ella happen to traverse their arena, 
Tt was farther reeolyed that this Resolution | i 
waned to the Say ssiowe cha ag snonabion | be Spm 
The Dvd of . ward of Prises and Studentahi 
mace by the Council under the Common =F gem aE 
the Seeretury’, and the renin envelopes hearing the pineKe 
wl eh winners chee - vee the names declared. 
The proceedin ooelosed and ¢ POTS pO 
nated at ¥0.20 ptm. wel and the meeting termi- 








ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the President, Mr. ReatxaLp Bromrre.p, A.R.A., at the General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute, Monday, 9th February 1914. 


what strenuous times through which we architects have been passing lately, it is a relief to 

return to our art itself, and to think of what, after all, ia the end and object of all our 
endeavours—even of those differences which I hope soon to see happily settled —namely, the improve- 
ment of that architeeture for the furtherance of which this Institute exists. We have, I am glad 
to suy, some able designs sent im this year, and some very remarkable drawings. I note with regret 
that the study of old work appears to attract our stadents less than it used to, but Mr, Cave will 
follow me with a critique on the work in this year's competition, and I invite your very careful 
attention to what he has to say. I have only one wurning to give you, on 4 pomt on which | 
think you will hear more from him, and that is, the danger of relying on draughtsmanship rather 
than on solid design. Mere draughtsmanship is fasemating in itseli—personally I appreciate it 
keenly—but I confess to feeling a little uneasy at the inordinate pains and skill that are now devoted 
to working up your designs into brilliant drawings. Reeollect that the brillianey of your drawings 
hat no sort of bearing on the quality of the building, the creation of which is the raison d‘tire of 
“ll your drawings and designs. 

But now that I have fired off this warning, let me add that I find here solid design as well, 
anvil that I am sanguine as to the future of architecture in this country, if only our students will 
continue to approach it as an art anid devote to the mastery of its technique an application not 
less keen and persistent than that which is recognised as indispensable in the pursuit of the sister arts. 

Architects must be getting pretty well case-hardened by now to unfavourable criticisms on 
their art. Modern architecture has recently been arraigned in a well-known daily paper, and quite 
i pretty storm in a tea-cup has been the result, first, we were told that our only hope of salvation 
was to leave everything to the workman, in what our critic supposed to be the manner of medimva! 
huilding. Dislodged from that position he shifted his ground, and expressed in most vloquent terms 
his admiration for Greek Classic, even going so far as to annex methods of thought and expression 
in rerard to it that have for years been almost commonplaces among serious architects. But, 
again, so that there should be no mistake as to the worthlessness of the modern architect, he treats 

Third feries, Vol, XXI. No.7, — 14 Feleruary 19, 
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the Classic architecture of Rome and the Renaissance with the utmost contumely, not excepting 
the architecture of France and England ; tells us that it was incapable of expressing emotion, or any 
of the deeper feelings of the soul ; and, regardless of the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, asserts that this Neo-Classic never had, and never could, win for itself national recognition 
and assent. No place of repentance was left for the architect, though he sought it carefully and 
with tears. Replies were made to this attack by architects, but except in the case of one brilliant 
writer who is not an architect, our critic has ignored these replies, and fulminates on the barremness 
of modern art in general, and the futile practice of the modern architect m particular, I do not 
think, Gentlemen, that this little controversy has made any difference in the position. The points 
that our eritie made are points that have been made before in the interminable controversies that have 
raged since the break-up of the Classical tradition ; and the references in his last reply to Art and Lafe a 
are but echoes of the early days of the Arts and Crafts movement, when a serious effort was made 
by Morris, Cobden Sanderson, and those of us who were associated with those men, to put into 
terms the relations of Art and Life, to show that, if Art was to mean anything, there must be more 
behind it than a fashion anda trick. Indeed the very term “Art and Life" was part of the title 
of a volume of essays issued by members of the “ Arts and Crafts Society” in 1897. It is a good 
thing to clear the air now and then and get these things off one’s chest, and we are grateful to our 
eritic for having piven us the opportunity of dragging some mischievous fallacies out into the open. 
Otherwise, things are where they were before; and there is no necessity for the aspirmg young 
architect to burn his books and break his T-square, or to start in to spoil good building material 
ly his unskilful efforts, merely beeanse he does not happen to live in the daya of Villard de Honnecourt - 
or to abjure the building art altogether because he happens to live in the twentieth century and 
not in the age of Pericles. ‘There is an excellent and simple text for artists, as for other working 
men: ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,”—and, I may add, decline to 
he entangled in literary cobwebs, however beautifully spun. The wise man does not quarrel with his 
environment; he tries to make the best of it. 

The foundations on which our methods are based are not quite so shaky, so purely arbitrary, 
as our eritic would have his readers believe. Apart from external tradition, apart from the legacy 
of the architecture of the past in actual buildings, in every artist there has to be taken into account 
his own individuality, his temperament, his habit of mind, a certain quality which appears in every 
expression of his life. That temperamental basis is itself partly the result of heredity; it may 
contain within itself the germs of long-buried instincts, only waiting for the spark of opportunity 
to kindle to vigorous life. A famous French surgeon and man of science, who died last year, 
pomted out, among the last of his utterances, that our thought and our discoveries are often only 
“the résumé of observations of the past, not only of the past from which we direetly derive our 
instruction, but of a past of which we have no conscious knowledge. Are we to turn our back on this? 
Are we to repudiate all that makes us what we are—that which we have in ourselves, and that 
which we have acquired by education: naluram erpellas Jurca, lamen wsgue vecurrct. The genuine 
Romantic will remain « Romantic; the born Classic cannot eseape his instincts, his longing for 
simplicity of statement, for order, balance, and proportion, for the ascetic austerity of the highest 
art. Those who have studied the development of modern architecture in this country with intelli- 
gence and sympathy are aware of a certain definite drift of opmion among varying minds. Men 
have come together to the same standpomt without conscious thought of doing a0. Reecollect how 
Norman Shaw came right out of Gothic to the Neo-Classic of his later days. Shaw possesse 
one of the keenest and most vital intellects that I have ever come across. He was not the man 
to change his methods on a mere caprice, but he did change them in obedience to his own inatinets 
and to a feeling that was in the air, and that is daily gathering force und giving ttability to the 
architecture of this country. 
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I recollect my own beginnings, if you will pardon my referring to them. When I began the study 
of architecture, | was introduced to a somewhat arid form of Neo-Gothie, which proved inadequate 
and meagre fare. Romanesque, which seemed for a time an alternative, proved to be incompatible 
with the conditions of modern practice, with those vertical and horizontal lines which are, in fact, 
as Mr. MacColl has pointed out, the problem of the modern designer. As one got some sort of an 
idea of the structural purpose and possibilities of these and other methods, it was borne im on one 
that the Column and Lintel of Greece and the Arch of Rome were the real materials out of which an 
architecture could be formed that would respond to modern conditions, and then the whole of one’s 
reading at school and college and elsewhere came in to clinch the bargain. My experience is probably 
that of many of my colleagues. Not consciously and deliberately, but by the steady logic of facts 
acting on their individual temperaments, they have arrived each at their own idiom, which they 
neither would nor could change any more than the language that they use. 

The results are imperfect, but one step I believe we have made to the attainment of genuine 
architeeture, and that is: we have learnt to think in terms of architecture—we no longer take up a 
style like a new coat. Personally, I hold that behind every national architecture he causes deeper 
than climate, or even material, social, and economic conditions, and they are what I have ventured 
to call elsewhere the root instincts of the race, instincts which assert themselves not in one style 
only or in another, but in all the varying methods of expression that succeed each other in a nation’s 
history. Wa call them vaguely tradition, perhaps inaccurately co, because tradition only refers bo 
the handing on from one generation to another. My view is that tradition itself is only a symptom 
and evidence of deep-seated underlying instincts which will assert themselves from time to time so 
long as the race is vital, and which can only fail to. do so when the life of a race is dead. 

This is why the lamentations on the decrepitude of architecture and bleatings on the spread 
of materialism leave me cold. ‘The race is still as vital as ever. Year after year gallant deeds are 
done m places far remote from our humdram London. I believe there are as cool fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it, but we can’t expect them to appear on the surface all atonee. I think that you, 
Gentlemen, who are beginning your carears May possess Your souls in patience, and cau pursue your 
att without the paralysing suspicion that, after all, it is no good, It will be all the good in the 
world if you address yourselves to your labours in the spirit of the true artist, sparing no pains to 
uqnip yourself at every point, to really master your technique. And as to atyles. don't worry about 
them, Bach man who has anything to say must havea style—that is, a peculiar manner of his own. 
All Task you to do is to study deaply and widely before vou pronounce definitely and dogmatically 
for any one method rather than another. Make quite sure that you really understand it, that it is 
not merely a court suit to be taken on and off, but « part of your intellectual and emotional life. 

I have had the honour of addressing you, students, before in this room on the course of your 
studies, and you, my colleagues, on the position and probable tendencies of modern arehitecture, and 
my remarks have of necessity been of a practical character. The practice of a modern architect is 
so complex that there are many branches of it which have little to do with architecture, but demand 
practical business aptitude and high integrity. I am glad to say our calling has never lacked such 
men—men that hold a high and honourable place in our esteem. But to-night [ am not dwelling 
on this aspect of our work. I am thinking of architecture as a fine art. You students are entering 
ona great calling. You desire to enrol yourselves in the ranks of famous men who from time imme- 
morial have practised our splendid art. 

Now there are two conditions of SILOneSs OF failure, and by success [ do not mean the build Ing oy? 
of a plethoric practice—I mean the development of the artist himself, that épyea or self- 
realisation which ia the aim of every true artist. The condition’ are: natural aptitnde for the art, 
and enthusiasm and faith in your art. It should be recognised far more clearly than it 1s in modern 
life that an artist is ipso facto a rare and exceptional being, and his work a fruit that does not grow 
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on every tree. Other men may be able im commerce, more skilful in administration, more etheient in 
action. They will find themselves and their work. But here and there js found one with exceptional 
imagination, observation, skill of eve and hand, who sees In the common aspects of things, in form, a 
colour, deeper meaning than is revealed to others ; who, if he is a painter, finds in what to an ordinary 
man is a pleasant landscape new possibilities of colour and form ; or, if he is an architect, catches m 
the plan and purpose of a building possibilities of rhythm and proportion, of mass and composition, 
that would never occur to minds of narrower range, not trained to search for these qualities, or to 
endeavour to embody them in the visible forms of building. Special qualities and endowments are 
necessary if a man is to become a good architect which are not necessary in the case, say, of what 
is generally called business. I do not want to diseourage you by putting up an impossible standard ; 
all I suggest is that there should be, to start with, some such aptitude as I have sketched im order 
that your labours may not be in vain, and result in disillusionment when it is too late to turn 
back, That you students, winners of prizes and others too, possess this aptitude Iam convineed by 
the work of yours that I have seen. | 

The second condition that I gave you is enthusiasm and faith in your art. Now I do not want to 
pitch the note too high. We all of us take up the art with the idea of making our livelihood by it, 
and our ideals have to be subordinated to the stern realities of life. The pont I wish to make to you 
is that this, though of necessity a dominant motive, should not be the only one. The true artist, the 
true scholar, the true sportsman, have this in common: that they pursue their aims not for ulterior 
objects, nor for the profits that may accrue, not even for the reputation they may gam, but for love 
of the thing itself. 'The artist who studied his modelling with the implacable passion of Zola’s tragedy, 
the scholar who stated with joy that he had found a rare Greek tense “ lying snug in Polybius,” the 
sportsman who takes his risks for the thrill of action at its tensest pitch, do these things for the 
joy of doing them, And this is the spirit with which, through good report and evil report, you 
students must keep in touch if your work is to live, if it is to be the sincere and genuine expression 
of yourselves, if the tares are not to spring up and choke the seed that fell upon good ground in the 
far-distant past, 

My Address is getting dangerously near fo a sermon. I expect I am not the first occupant of 
this Chair who has been anxious to give his message to the younger generation. Yet I have a 
feeling that opinion nowadays is too fluid, that it moves too fast, and that when the air is highly 
charged, as it seems to be now, the danger of run ing after some new thing may increase at an 
alarming ratio. I have endeavoured to reassure you a8 to what I hold to be an entirely false 
alarm, but that does not mean that there are no dangers in your path. There are, but they are 
the old ones of the broad and easy road. My text is the familar one adopted by the winner of 
our Prize Essay to-night, “Per ardua ad astra,’ and I should not offer it to you had I not con- 
fidence in your enthusiasm, if | was not convinced that I am only putting into terms what is in the 
hearts of all of you. The future rests with you, not with us, your seniors; it is for you to show 
yourselves worthy of the trust we place in you. 





REVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE 
INSTITUTE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1913-14. 


By WALTER CAVE LF.! 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 9th February 1914. 


Mu. Presipenr anv Genriumen.—It was not without considerable hesitation that I accepted 
the honour of reading a Criticism on the designs submitted this year for the various Prizes and Student- 
ships. Not only is it a somewhat thankless task for anyone to undertake, but, in my own particular 
case, I cannot help feeling that one who has never competed for any of these prizes can perhaps hardly 
realise all the difficulties of attempting to set out on paper an imagmary design valled up by the few 
lines of printed matter somewhat vaguely set out in the programme. IT am well aware that this 
vagueness is intentional, and to some it is a spur to the imagination, as can be plainly seen on the 
walls, where the spirit conceives of magnificent mountain gorges with foaming torrents waiting to be 
constrained by architectural skill into ornamental fountains—* The Golden Gorge of Dragons spouting 
forth a flood of fountain foam “’—or where the site for a palace on a rocky spur of an apparently 
inaccessible mountain range is so handled that the buildings appear part of the very mountains them- 
selves. All honour to those whose imagination can escape from the ordinary conditions of building 
in these days. It is a splendid exercise, and if in the future they find that local conditions and money 
restrain their high flights, surely they will have benefited by these student exercises. ‘To others whose 
imagination cannot run riot, the lack of conditions and restrictions seems to act as a kind of paralysis, 
and their designs suffer in proportion as they take the line of least resistance. 

As T understand it, one of the great benefits in these competitions it the training of the mind to 
clearly see the design as a whole before putting pencil to paper. This applies equally to the great 
monumental works and the smaller problems whieb the student will encounter hereafter, and without 
this power there is likely to be little snecess. 

I cannot help mentioning two tendencies which appear to be gaining ground amongst the students 
of to-day, 

First, there appears to be a general falling off in the study of old work, and a neglect of 
the traditional forms of design. Originality which means ignorance of what has been done before 
is rarely successful, Origmality to be successful can only be achieved by a careful study of the past, 
and fora student it is the only right method to adopt. Measure and draw the fine work of our ancestors. 
and so the tradition will be carried on and upwards, and your buildings will rest on sure foundations. 

Secondly, do not be carried away by mere draughtsmanship, which is not design. It is no doubt 
very fascinating, but look at the walls of the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy and you will 
see that they have lately become a mere water-colour show and that the more solid architectural 
desion is being neglected. 

It is a matter of regret that only 31 competitors have sent in drawings this year, as against 79 in 
1913: but the reasons are not far to seek.” The Rome Scholarship has no doubt oecupied much of the 
time of many who would otherwise have conipeted, and the quarterly designs which are taking the 
place of the Testimonies of Study in our Examinations must have had the same effect. 

[tis a pity that there are no entries for the Owen Jones Prize, but the decision of the Council to 
confine this prize to members of the profession is probably the cause of this, so the Kensington students, 
atnongst others whose beautiful work was so ofte: seen on our walls, could not compete. ) 

A gratifying feature of the competitions this year is the success of the Royal Academy Schools, 
which have lately been showing such an improvement. The Architectural Association and the 
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Liverpool Schools have established their reputations, and now the Royal Academy Schools have 
assumed a position which should be theirs by right,and I am sure all of us will welcome their 
success. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION, 

We will begin with the Soane Medallion ; ‘* An Official Country Residence for a Royal Personage 
in the United Kingdom.” In this competition we have several designs of great merit and exceptional 
interest. 

Beginning with that over the badge of the Thistle, we have a fine Royal residence on a fine site, 
evidently in the highlands of Scotland. The approach across the river, with its well-arranged roadway 
ascending the hill, gives a noble entrance to a noble residence. The plan of the house situated on this 
great spur of rock, built round two courtyards, with the stables to the north and the gardens to the 
south, is truly royal in character, and is shown by a set of really beantiful drawings. It would take too 
long to go over all the fine details of this design, but from the sections it appears that all the principal 
rooms have been carefully thought out, from its great ballroom, with its deeply coffered ceiling and 
ingenious gallery, to the soberly designed chapel with its simple but effective organ. I should advise 
all students to study the sections in this building, which are drawn in a masterly manner, and, although 
showing the utmost detail, are in no way confused. 

Coming next to the design by “ Farnesina,” we have a very different setting for our palatial 
residence, and it appears to me to be set under Italian skies rather than in the cold grey atmosphere 
of the British Isles, The plan of the house does not appear to me to be so satisfactory im its arrange- 
ments as that of the last mentioned. Take, for instance, the library, which has no wall-space for books, 
which would have to be accommodated in the centre of the room in bookcases which would sadly 
obstruet the light. On the entrance elevation the central portion of the building seems to have little 
relation to the facade overlooking the lake. No doubt this is partly due to the difference m level 
between the forecourt and the terrace on the other side, but the contrast, I think, ts too great to be 
satisfactory. The windows also appear too small, though we can all appreciate the value of plain wall 
surfaces ; and it is doubtful if the two square blocks containing the palm and kitelien courts would he 
really pleasant in execution. 

The design signed by “Anchor” represents a typical English country house im the “grand manner,” 
situated ina flat English park. The plan is noteworthy as containing regal apartments and fine vistas. 
A novel, and I think a very satisfactory arrangement, is the placing of the stables and garage on each 
side of the approach to the forecourt and connected to the house by a well-designed arcade. The 
general lay-out of the grounds to the south is also very satisfactory, with the terrace and steps leading 
down to the river. A eriticiam in detail may be noticed in two arcaded recesses on each side of the 
entrance front which are somewhat awkwardly carried across the dome of the chapel and billian| room. 
The amount of cellarage may also be criticised, and if this is an indication of the taste of the Royal 
personage who should perchance inhabit this palatial residence, it would be a bad augury for a long 
reign. The drawings generally are clear and restrained, and the }-inch detail shows refinement and 
skill without affectations. 

In “ Akarana ” we have a Royal residence which, to my mind, 1s less adaptable to an English 
landseape than the last. The plan here is somewhat confused by showing the design of the ceilings to 
stich a small geale, and the somewhat awkward arrangement of the sections and elevations makes it 
diffieult to follow the internal construction and general system of internal lighting. The lettering also 
on the plans leaves something to be desired in the way of clearness. On the whole it is a stately 
building, but, as 1 prefaced my remarks, seareely Mnglish in character. ; 

“Cormucopia ’: As a plan this contains many interesting features, especially the arrangement 
of a corridor round the banqueting chamber, which presumably is intended to facilitate the waiting 
on state occasions, although the dinner would get sadly cold in being carned down the corridor from 
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the kitehen block: The library is well-arranged with bookcases projecting at right angles from the 
walls, which always makes a satisfactory plan, Only one plan is given of the principal floor, which 
shows a scarcity of bedrooms for a country house on such a large seale. One cannot help feeling that 
the approach to this mansion would be somewhat spoilt by the placing of the kitchen and stable 
buildings in such a prominent position. 

“7X VL" has a plan on somewhat similar lines, though here again the stables and garages 
appear to me to be situated too near the residence. It is not very clear how the kitehen is lit and 
ventilated, being under the portico on the south-west side. The principal fagade is a nice harmonious 
composition, though the chimney stacks appear somewhat too lofty. 

The design above “ X XX" appears somewhat too broken up and lacking in dignity, The 
shapes of the towers and lanterns are somewhat unfortunate. The plan appears somewhat complex, 
and the landing half-way up the staircase from the entrance would be uncomfortably low. 

“ Halibut " has a design of a building situated at the foot of a hill facing the south-west. The 
lay-out of the gardens and terraces, &e., on that side are somewhat confused. The plan again is 
wanting in clearness on account of the amount of detail of all the ceilings and their decorations which is 
shown thereon. ‘The plan is altogether, in my mind, too ambitious, and partakes more of an institution 
than a country house. ‘The carved ornaments shown on the t-inch detail are somewhat meaningless 
in character. It does not appear to me that it would be a comfortable house to live im. 


THE TITH PRIZE. 

Next we will take the Tite Prize, the subject for which was a Monumental Fountain. 

Several of the drawings for this prize represent cascades rather than fountains. Take “* Golden 
Dolphin " for instance ; you will notice that the water achome consists mainly of a vast caseade running 
over an only slightly inclined surface, broken up into ridges to give life to the water before it descends 
in a waterfall into the basin below. It ia true there are certain jets in the basin from isolated figures 
which are, to my mind, the real fountains. I think the lines of the lower basin are somewhat weak,, 
and the sculpture generally is somewhat insignificant. The central feature is a flat dome surmounted 
by a quadriga, the whole of which is not very satisfactory m outline, and the staircases on each side, 
to gain the upper level, finish somewhat uncomfortably against the massive walls of the terrace ; but, 
on the whole, the water controls the design, although it seems impossible for the spectator from 
the lower level to see the fine rippling effect, already mentioned, before the waterfall begins. The 
coupled columned arcade is an interesting featare, and the view from the upper terrace would un- 
doubtedly be very fine, where a central group is happily placed, backed by the central arch. 

* Panama: The fountain portion of the design, though somewhat confused by the number and 
variety of the figures, seema to me a more monumental fountain in the striet sense of the term, and 
the caseade by which the water is brought on to the seene is kept more in the background. It appears 
to me that in execution the number of parallel staireases would be very confusing, There are no less 
than eight starting from the same level, In the section, with its romantic background, there is shown 
a large group of statuary as a central feature, but this is apparently omitted on the elevation, The 
back sereen is a pleasant feature, and like the design by “ Dolphin,” and the following design by 
“ Joy,” a monumental fountain in the depths of the mountains seems to me somewhat wrongly placed. 

In * Joy's” design the first thing that strikes ane ts that the architectural treatment of the great 
archway at the back. through whieh the torrent descends, is hardly Palladian in style. There is a 
certam grandeur about the. whole conception, but 1 cannot help thinking that this mountain torrent 
eould hardly How away so placidly like the Serpentine under its little white stone bridge after its 
tromendous adventures in reaching its lowest level. 

In the design marked “ Cascade,” L think the placing of the fountain, apparently in the centre of 
4 great space in a town, is more correct, if not so ambitions in its conception. The design appears 
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to me to want.a greater simplicity in treatment, especially as regards the shape of the fountaim, and 
more repose in the sculpture. The general effect of the central feature is that of too many vertical 
lines, which make it too reedy in appearance. With a little more simplicity and repose in the working- 
out the design appears to me to have the elements of success as a monumental fountain. | 

in the design for a fountain by “82 “ we have a water-colour drawing of a marble fountain 
atanding in a lake, which errs, perhaps, ‘1 the other direction by making the actual fountam too 
insienificant a feature. 

The design sent in signed by ~ Red Dragon,” with a Welsh legend which I dare not pronounce, 
shows an elaborate architectural colonnade in the centre of what appears to be a vast park. The 
whole plan is somewhat confused, and the Indian ink washes tend to make the work somewhat unin- 
jeresting. 

But this is preferable to the elaborate and confused colour plan of “ Merry and Bnght,” where the 
cast shadows and the general arrangement of colours have-produced the effect of a design for a piece 
of barbaric jewellery rather than the plan of a monumental fountain. 


* 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL. 

For the Grissell Prize we have three entries. | 

The prize, which his heen awarded to Mr. Bennett (*Syrod"), seems to me thoroughly well 
deserved, and the simple dignity of the brick piers seems eminently suitable for a warehouse building. 
I will not attempt to eriticise the steel-work details; the plan is, to my mind, the right one to adopt 
for « warehouse of this deseription, that is to say, the lift and staircase are entirely outside the rooms 
themselves, and not contained within the building as in the case of the plans by * Perey Vere” and 
‘Composite. The only eritrcism [shoul venture on this design is that, under the requirements of the | 
authorities, astaircase at each end would probably be required. =X 

In the design by “* Composite "1 notice the staircase is composed of winders, which would not be 
allowed, ‘The details are well drawn, but perhaps a litttle too much importance lias been given to the 
east shadows. , 

THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

Thore are five sets of drawings sent in for the Pugin Prize this year, and the winner of the prize. 
Mr. Young, has certainly produced four strainers of remarkably interesting drawings. The tower of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Gedney, Lincolnshire, may be taken as a typical specimen, and the excellent 
plans which are given of every part show 4 very complete study of the building. The same remark 
applies to most of the work, and the direct and simple form of perspective of St. Edith’s Chureh. 
Anwiek, and Elm Church, Cambridge, seem most suceessful. His drawings of the glass from the 
Vlodden Window, Middleton, Laneashire, and the pavement at Ely, show that his power of drawing 
detail in colour is quite up to the average. 

Mr. J. R. Leathart, who has been awarded « certificate, has given us some exceedingly interesting | 
drawings, but the effect of his straimers is spoilt by the vivid violet colour of his section and shadows. ( 
The drawing of the south-west transept of Ely must have been a considerable undertaking, and such 4 
careful record as this should prove of great value. | | 

It is difficult to describe all the excellent work in the drawings of the other competitors for this 
prize; it would take too long; but on the strainers serit in by Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Charlewood the 
porapective seems to be perhaps the weakest point. Taking 1 as a whole, the work generally sent in. 
for the Pugin Scholarship this year seems quite up to the average. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS SILVER MEDAL. 
Tam afraid the same cannot be said for the Silver Medal. 
“ Pax ” (Mr. James Bennett) has sent in an interesting set of drawings of Bramante’s Chapel at 
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Montorio, Rome. ‘There seems a want of strength and decision in his drawing of the carved ornaments 
in his sheet of detail. The same defect also spoils his main elevation and section. The ceiling and 
pavement of the dome are drawn with enormous care, and are eminently satisfactory. 

“ Danber ’ sends some drawings of a very interesting building on the Via Flaminia near Rome, 
and but for the washes of colour it would no doubt have received more sympathetic treatment at the 
hands of the judges. The same remark may apply to the style of drawings adopted by “* Amussim,” 
which are spoilt by the method of treating the backgrounds. 

The building selected by “ The Royal” is, to my mind, peculiarly unfortunate, and the student's 
attention should be directed to the proper rendering of sculpture on a building. 

Both the Custom House, Dublin, and Fountains Abbey are excellent subjects, but in neither case 
have the students succeeded in producing a very interesting or fine set of drawings. 

On the whole the work sent in for the Silyer Medal this year 1s hardly up to the average. 

THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE, 

There is only one entry for the Arthur Cates Prize, whieh has been awarded to Mr. John C. Rogers, 
Generally speaking his six strainers show excellent and careful work. The lantern of St. Paul's is a 
very remarkable section showing the construction, and ig exceedingly interesting ; also the drawing 
of the Fountain Court at Hampton Court is pleasing. The vaulting sections are clearly drawn. It is 
a pity that there are no other competitors for this prize, but I think it is safe to say that Mr. Rogers 








has produced six excellent stramers which would have won 4 prize in most years. 


Speaking generally of the whole of the drawings submitted this year, 1t may he said that, although 


fewer in number, they are fairly up to the average. 


I should like to congratulate those who have 


ceceived prizes and honourable mention, and to these who have not been successful, I wish better luck 


next time. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Sie THOMAS BROCK, K.C.B., B.A. [Hon. 4.|: 
[t is with the greatest pleasure that I propose a vote 
of thanks to the President and to Mr. Cave for the 
admirable discourses to which we have been privi- 
leved to listen this evening. There must, I feel sure, 
be in this Hall many who are better equipped than 
[am to perform this duty ; but the request that, I 
should perform it haa, perhaps, been happily made 
in one respect at any rate—namely, that a few 
appreciative words spoken by one whose art has 
ulwave been intimately associated with architecture, 
and has owed its greatest development to that 
LSocAtiOn,  MuaV render your vote of thanks 
additionally aeceptable, both to your President and 
Mr. Cave. In tlie early part of his Address, your 
President referred to the criticisms which have 
recently been levelled at modern architecture. | 
can sympathise with his and your feelings—what 
sculptor would not? For, as | need not remind you, 
i great dew! of the seulptor’s art is, like that of the 
architect, of a public character, and nearly every new 
piece erected comes in for almost as much criticism 
as one of Mr. Lioyd George's Budgets! But I think 
that. artists, expecially architects and sculptors, who, 
next to politicians, are perhaps subjected to a greater 
amount of public criticism than any other body of men, 
can draw some consolation from this reflection, that 


no two critica ever thought alike, and consequently, 
having regard to the diversity of their opinions, too 
much importance need not be attached to any one 
of them. In saying this, | am reminded of the story 
of a novelist, who, wishing to learn what the pro- 
fessional crities thought about his novel, subserihed 
to a Press-cutting agency. Tle was told by one 
eriti¢e that his book was all right exeept in plot; by 
another that it was good except in dialogue; by 
a third that its one foult was a lack of construction ; 
bva fourth that it was excellent except im its chairac- 
teriaation, and au on; with the result that the author 
wondered whether he had written the finest book 
that hed ever been penned, or the worst one. 
Personally, | have always thought that if a man 18 to 
excel in any of the arts, his severest critic should he 
himself, It is perhaps not for one who lias been out 
in the snow for so many years as [| have to say 
what | am going to say, but | cannot refram from 
expressing the opinion that the advice of a veteran— 
and [ suppose every artist must be considered o 
veteran who has passed the age of fiftv—that auch 
advice, Whatever success its giver may or may 
not have achieved im hie, should, because it ts based 
upon wide experience, always be carefully weighed 
by the younger men. But how much more reverently 
should such counsel be considered when it comes 


from one who, like your President, has, in gaming so 
wide an experience, succeeded at the same time in 
attaining to the highest eminence in his profession, 
No student, | am sure, will leave this Hall without 
feeling himself indebted to your President and Mr, 
Cave for much valuable advice, help, and encourage- 
ment. And I am equally sure that every one will 
agree with me when | say that architecture is bound 
to flourish in this country, im spite of all the adverse 
criticiams that may be levelled agaist it, so long as it 
numbers among its leading exponents men who, like 
your President, are moved by the true artistic epimt, 
are ready to do, as he has done, so much towards 
promoting the welfare of their art, and are at all 
times prepared to speak in its behalf, as he does, 
with real conviction and courage. 

Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A.; The plea- 
sure with which I personally listened to the admir- 
able Address of your President makes the task which 
has been allotted to me, if not easy, at least a con- 
cenial one—namely, that of seconding the vote 
which Sir Thomas Brock has proposed. There are 
few writers or speakers on such subjects as have been 
brought before us this evening who are more lnen or 
forceful than your President, Mr. Blomfield. I 
agree with Sir Thomas Brock that his advice 
to the student is most excellent—viz., not to 
take too sepiously the opinions and critic’ams that 
are expressed by the mere theorist. There is a school 
of literary men to-day who are having anything but 
4 salutary influence on the arta, particularly among 
younger men. It is very gratifyiny for those 
members of the Academy who are present to-night 
to see the work of the students of the Academy 
Schools and to find that they have gained some of 
the highest awards. | should like to congratulate 
the students on the excellence of the work shown 
on the screen. Our President modestly disclaims 
having any share in the success of that school, but 
there is no doubt that he and his colleagues are 
to a large extent responsible for those suecesses. 
Thix sudience, and the students of the Institute m 
particular, are fortunate in having prepared for them 
Addresses embodying the hard-earned experience of 
the acknowledved leaders of their profession ; and | 


am sure you will agree that the Addresses to which we 


have listened this evening do not fall below the very 
high standard which obtains at these functions, The 
students are alao very fortunate in having the reasoned 
criticisms of the kind piven to them by Mr. Cave, 
I will ask vou to acoord this vote of thanks to our 
Chairman for his excellent Address, and to Mr, Cave 
for his excellent advice to the students. 

The PRESIDENT, in response, said: On behalf 


af myself and my colleague, Mr. Cave, [ thank 
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Sir Thomas Brock and Mr. Solomon sincerely for the 
very kind things they have said. And I should like 
to add my tribute to what they said about Mr. Cave. 
His criticiam was most excellent, sound, and straight- 
forward, just what our students look for, and what, 
[ think, they want. And I should like, also, to thank 
Sir Thomas and Mr. Solomon and my colleagues for 
coming here to-night. The Institute always welcomes 
membera of the Academy who are good enough to 
come and help us on oocasions such as this, becanse 
we feel that the mere fact that they come shows that 
they are in full sympathy with what the [natitute 
is domg ta improve architecture in this country. 
Of course, the alliance between sculptors and archi- 
tects is us old as the hills, as old as any building that 
ever has been. There never was a time when man 
did not build his hut and then try to decorate it by 
carving. And then, not long afterwards, came the 
painter, whe would daub it with red and gamboge 
of other cheerful colour. Therefore, the alliance be- 
tween the aris was really a primeval affair, Jn the 
course of history, especially in the course of modern 
history, things have got a little out of joint; vet that 
link of sympathy has never failed between architec- 
ture and sculpture, because it goes as a matter of 
courae. There is the building, the salient pomt ; and 
the architect wants to decorate it. He cannot do it 
himself, 30 he gets the sculptor to do it. But I feel 
that somehow, in recent times, owing to no fault of 
any of the arts, things have drifted apart, and the 
public have lost all sense of the great possibilities of 
the decorative art of the painter ; and when I speak of 
decorative art I do not mean the painting of the 
decorator, but the decoration of the painter, which 
isa very different thing. During the last fifty years 
there has been plenty of painted decoration, most 
of tt extremely had. That is not the sort of work | 
have imomy mind. With regard to the art of the 
painter, it seems to have been forgotten by our public 
that such men is Veronese or Tiepolo ever existed : 
or, not to put it at too heroic a level, Verrio and 
Laguerre, who did a great ¢ uantity of work in this: 
country. A recent example has been brought to the 
front in the little house in Dean Street, Soho, where 
there is some charming decoration by one of our 
English painters of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. That seems to me to be the way English 
painting lies ; we shall alwaye want ou portrait: 
apt and landscape punters: but there seems to 

| here—and [speak now as an architect—real BCCTHS 
for the painting art in this country. The future of 
this art does not le in the scrabbles of the futurist. 
but in fine decorative work done by men who know all 
that there 3 to be known about the figure and about 
panting. , 
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Frow Marcus Geranil's Proceeting of the Sovereien acd Koights Companions of the Order of the Garter ai 
St. George's Feast in 1578, 


REVIEWS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

"Windsor Coxtle : An Architectural History.” Collected and 
Written by Command of therr Majestica Quiver Victoria, 
King Edwerd VII. and King George Vo By W. HT. 
St. Joho Hope, Dip. DCL. Imp. 40, in 2 cols. aid 
a portidio, ond. 1913. Price £6 Ge, £8 8s. ana 
110 102, according tohinding, (" Conntry Life,” Tarietock 
‘ined, Covent Garden. | 

It as atrange that so important a building as the 

Breatest of our royal palaces should have waited till 

now for an adequate history, But that reproach ts 

now finally wiped out by the appearance of the 

Impirtant work which forma the subject of this 

review. With the approbation of Queen Victoria 

and her husband a beginning was made, more than 
fifty Years: ago, towards such a history in the col- 
lection of materials: but the death of the Prince 

Consort and other causea led to the scheme being 

dropped for many vears, and it was not till shortly 

before the Queen's death that it was resumed and 

Placed in the competent hands of Mr. St. John Hope 

for CxeCwtion. 

The Library of the R.LB.A. is to be congratulated 

(nh entering into possession of a copy of the book, 


which i the result of Mr. Hope's twelve years’ 
labours, and of which it may safely be said that for 
the magnificence of its get-up and appearance and 
for the excellence of the text it is unsurpassed by 
any architectural monograph, either English or 
foreign. In view of the costliness of the production 
the price can hardly be 4 remunerative one; but, 
even 60, it is such as to place the work, however 
indispensable it may be to the premier architectural 
Library of the Kingdom. beyond thé resources of 
our Literature Standing Committee—as Chairman 
of that Committee I speak with knowledue—and we 
owe 16 to the generosity of the publishers of Country 
fafe, by whose enterprise this work has seen the 
hight, that we are able to place it upon our shelves, 
Type, paper, and binding are beyond praise and it 
would be an impertinence to commend the sound 
archmology and clear writing for which the author's 
HAMe is a Guarantee, and to which every page testifies, 
The toil involved in the examination of hundreds 
of documents, ranging in date over eight centuries, 
and the minute examination, almost stone by stone 
and beam by beam, of one of the largest inhabited 
buildings in the world is stupendous, but without 
the author's antiquanan experience or his masterly 
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capacity for marshalling the vast army of facts, 
records, and traditions it would not have yielded the 
luxurions and convincing exposition of the subject 
contained in the six hundred pages before us. Nor 
can a grateful reference be omitted tothe serapulous 
fairness with which the artistic value of the work of 
different ages is estimated. If the products of May 
and Salvin are criticised with some severity if 1s 
because these are below the best standards of their 
respective periods, not because they are Caroline or 
Victorian tn taste. Mr. Hope pushes moderation 
so far as to describe without comment the amazng 
features of the private chapel, though it 1s perhaps 
permissible to read a note of contempt between the 
nes of his bald statement of the facts, 

The work falls into two sections corresponding to 
the two volumes. In the first, the history of the 
works done at the Castle is traced reign by reign, 50 
far as it is ascertainable from the royal accounts 
and other documents, such as surveys, descriptions, 
and drawings, a8 well as from the buildings them- 
celves, In the second, each portion of the Castle 1s 
desoribed in turns as it now stands, with » summary 
of its antecedent history. By this double method 
continuity is secured for both the chronological and 
the local aspects of the subject. The accompanying 
portfolio contains a series of plans on stout parch- 
ment paper, Besides reproductions of the very 
interesting plans, or “ platts,”” drawn by Hawthorn 
for Queen Elizabeth's additions in 1577, and John 
Norden’s bird's-eye view of the Castle drawn for the 
Prince of Wales in 1607, it comprises six plans of 
the Castle—in 1790 and at the present day—to the 
scale of twenty feet to the inch, on which the works 
of various epochs are indicated in no less than seven 
different tints. These plans alone are of inappre- 
ciable value, and afford a most faecinating study. 
The volumes also contain & large number of varied 
illustrations, photographs of the exterior and interior 
of the palace and its chapels, and reproductions of 
drawings of different dates. Among these are 4 
quaint drawing of 145), from a manuscript at Eton, 
the earliest known representation of the Castle ; 
drawings or engravings by Hoefnagel, Hollar, Wren, 
Batty Langley, Knyff and Mackenzie; and water 
colours by J. M. W. Turner and Paul Sandby— 
several of Sandby’s views being reproduced in 
colour: while for the imteriors we have drawings 
by Pyne. Very interesting, too, are the elevations 
prepared by Wyatville showing the palace before 
and after his alterations. 

The Castle of Windsor has been a-building since 
the Norman Conquest, and has doubtless not reached 
the end of its transformations In the eight cen- 
turies of its growth it has reached o size rivalled by 
few royal residences, but it is a remarkable fact that 
the area enclosed by its buildings is not appreciably 
larger under George V. than under William I. Another 
striking point in connection with it is the comparative 
steadiness with which certain portions of this area 
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have been occupied by buildings serving approxi- 


mately the same purpose since very early uf not 


always the earliest times. Thus the outer and inner 


vateways and the great majority of the towers, 
including the donjon, stand where they were first 
jlanned. The Chapel of St. George, or rather its 

dy Chapel, and the adjoining cloisters occupy the 
same position as the chapel and clotsters under 
Henry Ill. The State apartments are the lineal 
descendants of the King’s Lodging which was built an 
the same site under Henry L., and the kitchen in 
which the meals of King George and Queen Mary are 
prepared not only stands on precisely the same spat. 
aa that in which the banquets of Henry Plantagenet 
and Eleanor of Aquitaine or of Edward HI. and 
Philippa of Hainault were cooked. but it is atill 
enclosed in walls which date from one or other of 
these reins. 

In the extent of the accommodation within the 
enceinfe and in the height of the buildings, in their 
outward aspect and internal arrangement and 
decoration, the variations from century to century 
have been very considerable. Norman Wilham 
would be puzzled to recognise his rude stockaded 
camp—tfor it can have been little more—in the 
imposing masses of masonry which heave themselves 
up against the skyline above the water meadows of 
Eton. The growth has, however, been by fits and 
starts, and long years of rest, and even neglect, have 
frequently intervened. The most important periods 
of building activity since the Conqueror’s time fall in 
the reigns of Henry I1., Henry 1, Edward IIT. and 
Edward [V., in the three longer Tudor reigns and 
that of Charles U1,, and in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Though there is no direct evidence that Wilham 
tlie Conqueror bu'lt a castle at Windsor, and probably 
no remains of such a building exist, a large group af 
indirect indications make it almost certain that he 
did. The steep chalk cliff which rises abruptly above 
the river opposite Eton forms the only eminence 
dommating the valley of the Thames between 
London and Wallingford. ts position is eminently 
suited for defence and for overawing the country 
around. It is therefore highly probable that if 
was selected by William as the site of one of those 
fortresses by means of which he kept the English in 
order, and more particularly of that ring of castles 
ea which he surrounded London. | 

The nature of the site rendered it necessary to 
accupy the whole of the crest of the ridge, with the 
consequence that the enclosing walls of the present- 
day castle are, with one exception, practically on the 
same lines a8 the Norman palisade, most of whose 
original lay-out of Outer, Middle and Inner Baileys (or 
Lower, Middle and Upper Wards), each with its gate- 
house, is still clearly to be traced. As at Arundel, 
built in 1070, the Upper and Lower Wards are nearly 
rectangular, and they are separated by the artificial 
pscudo-cireular mound (“ motte") formed on the 
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highest point of the hill, and carrying a donjon of the 
same outline ; while the Middle Bailey, being the space 
left over between them, ia necessarily irregular in 
outline and is largely oecupied by the ditch formed in 
the making of the mound, The one addition to the 
area of the Castle made since its foundation consista 
in the inclusion, in 1220-21, of a strip to the south of 
the mound, connecting the Upper and Lower Baileys 
on that side as well as onthe north. The mound ditch 
originally connected with that round the east, south, 
and west sides of the whole enclosure, while # cross 
ditch separated the Lower and Middle Baileys ; but 
the north walls of the Castle were sufficiently de- 
fended by the cliff on whose edge they stand. The 
defences between the Lower and Middle Wards 
ew to huve been removed in the reign of 
Charles IT. 
It is mot till the reign of Henry II. that there ts 
documentary evidenoe through the Pipe Rolls of 
building at Windsor. It was then probably that the 
timber defences of the Castle, including those of the 
Keep, were, for the most part, replaced by masonry, 
the enceiate consisting of walls reinforced at intervals, 
and at the angles by square towers sree the inner 
aide. There must have been residential buildings 
before this, but we know nothing of them. From thus 
time onwards it becomes clear ois the eles goyeal 
residence, donmus regis, stood along the northern 
sids of the Upper Bailey, and probably included 
lodgings for the Court officials, besides the hall, 
chapel, kitchen, and the private apartments of the 
Royal Family. These buildings, which were doubt- 
less largely of timber, were roofed partl with 
shingles and partly with Cumberland lead. There ts 
also evidence of a Great Hall in the Lower Bailey, 
situated opposite the entrance and near the north 
wall at a point between the Inter and the north 
side of the much-later St. George's Chapel, where 
‘ta foundations were exposed in 1895. This hall 
would be chiefly for the use of the garrison, whose 
accommodation would be in the neighbourhood. It 
was rather a4 a first-class fortress than as a palace that 
the Custle was regarded at this time, and in this 
capacity it was soon to suffer the rg Oke attacks 
to which, in all its long history, it has been aes 
‘In 1193, when it was held for John by the Bar of 
Mortain, then in rebellion against hia brother Richard, 
it was besieged for some weeks by the loyal barons, 
and on its surrender handed over to the Queen-Mother, 
Eleanor, Again in 1216, when John was King and 
the Castle was held for him by Engelard of Athie, it 
sustained a three months’ siege by the revolted 
barons, who inflicted great damage by their siege 
engines but were unable to take it, though its 
western defences were still of timber. a. 
John’s son, Henry III., not only repaired the 
damage of the siege but completed the defences by 
replacing the remaining timber walls with stone 
(1227-30), The three round towers on the west, 
looking down over the High Street, are still among 
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the most striking features of the Castle. The north- 
west angle tower, formerly known as the Clewer 
Tower and more recently aa the Curfew Tower,* is 
particularly imposing owing to the drop of the 


ground. * 

Henry -I11. also, besides enlarging the King’s 
Lodging in the Upper Bailey, practically rebuilt t 
Great Hall in the Lower Bailey, and built himself a 
secondary lodging and chapel near it. This new 
palace occupied the site of the present Canons 
residences, and the chapel that of the Albert Memorial 
Chapel, while the cloister which joined them and 
formed the King’s herb garden is still in existence, 
though largely rebuilt. 

Edward IL. restored and beautified his great- 
grandfather's chapel for his Order of the Garter, 
founded in 1348, and replaced the adjoming Royal 
Lodging, which had been burnt down, by residences 
for the Warden and Canons. He also rebuilt the 
Royal Lodging in the Upper Bailey in stone, and 
ndded lodgings for his smite along the eastern and 
southern walls of the court. His architect waa 
William of Wykeham, a clerk of humble ongin, 
whose ability won him rapid promotion and who 
earned undying fame as the founder of Winchester 
and New Colleges. 

To Edward IV. is due the foundation of the mag- 
nificent Chapel of St. George—a sort of counterblast 
to his unhappy predecessor's building at Eton—and 
the picturesque bick and timber court known as the 
Horseshoe Cloister. for the accommodation of the 
Viears. Henry VIL. completed the chapel and rebuilt 
the old chapel behind it as a Lady Chapel and to 
contain the tomb of Henry VI., a project which fell 
through at his own death. He also erected at the 
north-west angle of the Royal Lodging a pictureaque: 
block with elaborate oriels, part of which is still 
standing. 

In the next reign Wolsey obtained permission to 
turn the Lady Chapel into his own mausoleum, but 
his tomb, begun by Benedetto da Rovezzano and 
Giovanni da Maiano, was confiscated by his royal 
master, and after many vicissitudes a portion of 16 
was incorporated in Nelson's tomb at St. Paul's. 
Henry VIII. rebuilt the Lower Gatehouse, which 
still beara his name. 

Edward VI.'s and Mary’s contribution was a conduit 
with an elaborate lead and stone head in the Upper 
Bailey, nich with heraldic beasts and scutcheons and a 
spouting dragon all gay with colours and gilding. This 
wis destroyed under Charles I. owing to its having 
fallen into hopeless disrepair. Elizabeth added a gal- 
leryin extension of Henry VIL.'s building in the Upper 
Bailey, now forming part of the Library, with a 





© Tt is stated on Plate CX that this tov aced 
1863, but tho work then done can only petites ran 
inner face as stated on p. 525, for the prosent writer, who 
was born in 1865, distinctly remembers seeing the redaciny rt 
~ Serial faces in progress, probably somewhere in the 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


range of oricls from which she might watch the 
tennis play In & court to be formed on the terrace 
below. She also built permanent bridges instead of 
the drawbridges at the entrances. One of these at 
the “ Rublish Gate,” to the south-west of the Upper 
Bailey, has recently come to light after being long 
earthed over. 

The one building of the Commonwealth, an in- 
teresting specimen of the Classical architecture of 
the time, which was erected against the west wall of 
the Lower Bailey in 1657 by Sir Francis Crane for 
the additional accommodation of the Poor Knights 
endowed by Mary, was unfortunately pulled down 
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Wisogon Castun, WaTentoo Crawmen! Weer Exp. 
by Salvin to muke room for seme intensely dull 
barracks of his own design. 

The Restoration wrought great changes in the 
Castle. Hitherto practically all the windows looked 
on to the courts, and it was at this period that the 
outer walls were for the first time pierced with 
numerous lights, A large part of the Royal Lodging 
Was also rebuilt by the Controller, Sir Hugh May, 
in an insipid and tasteless style of compromise 
between the Gothic of the earlier buildings and the 
newer Classical mode, but totally devoid of the merits 
of either. Hf, however, the architect). was incom- 
hetont, the decorators were men of great capability, 
The suites occupied by the King and Queen, in- 
cluding the Royal Chapel, rebuilt by Elizabeth im its 
old position to the west of the hall, wero wainscoted 
ane elaborately decorated with carvings by Grinling 
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Gibbons and Phillips, with gilding by Coussin, and 
painted ceilings by Verrio. Contemporary drawings 


and deseriptions, as well as the few remaining speci- 
mens of the work of these masters, show that 
Charles L.'s apartments were of great magnificence 
and, though less extensive, quite worthy to rank with 
those of Louis XTV. at Versailles. 

May's successor at Windsor was Sir Christopher 
Wren, who, however, never had an opportunity of 
carrving out any work of importance there. Neither 
his design for a circular-lomed chapel on the site of 
Wolsev's, to form «a mausoleum for Charles [., nor his 
scheme drawn up for William ILI. to remodel the 
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Upper Bailey with a new mam entrance axial with 
Charles [L.'s Long Walk, having come to fruition. 

The Castle was neglected through the greater part 
of the eighteenth century, but in its last veara a few 
alterations in the then fashionable Gothic manner 
were made by James Wyatt. It was not, however, 
till George IV,'s accession that the works to which it 
owes so much of its present appearance were wnder- 
tukon. It wey then thet Sir Jeffrey Wvatville 
(nephew of James Wyatt), who had already carned 
out certain minor works, was empowered by Par- 
liament to carry out an extensive scheme of alterations 
designed to transform a rambling and somewhat. 
dilapidated congeries of semi-mediwval buildings 
into a commodious modern residence worthy of the 
monarcd.. 

Wryatville has been severely, and in many cases. 
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justly, taken to task for his destructive vandalism and 
for his ignorance of the stvle in which he worked. 
It ts. certainly to be deplored that he destroyed much, 
and sometimes without necessity, as in the case of 
the King's Chapel, which he threw into St, George's 
Hall, with unfortunate effect. But whatever may 
he thought of his detail, which is deplorable, and his 
features, which are tunexhilarating, it cannot be 
charged as a crime that in Gothic knowledge he was 
notin advance of his age. [tis impossible to deny him 
the merits of thinking on a grand seale, and no one 
who views the varied outlines and impressively 
vrouped masses of the great Castle from the north 
or west, or who examines his plans, can fail to admit 
that he could think out a problem clearly and that he 
possessed a sense of picturesque valnes of no mean 
order, The convenient and stately arrangement of 
the entrance and approaches are due to him, and also 
the heightening the buildings of the Upper Ward, 
earrying with it the need for heightening the Keep 
aa well, which has thus become oa landmark for 
the whole countryside. By these means he created 
a scale in harmony with that of the natural features 
and sufficient to dominate the town. When the 
state of the Castle at his advent upon the scene 
ia taken into consideration it becomes evident that 
with the materials he had to work upon the result he 
achieved is one of which he had no need to be ashamed. 
A comparison of the elevations of the Castle before 
and after his alterations is greatly to his advantage, 
though it is true that had Windsor escaped Sir Hugh 
May there would have been more to weep over in its 
fate at the hands of Wyatville. 

On the many fittings and other works of art in the 
Castle, about which Mr. 8t. John Hope gives much 
valuable information, it is impossible to dwell in a 
review, but, as an example of those whose disappear- 
ance we have to deplore, reference may be made to 
the great alabaster reredos in the -Chapel of St. 
Edward and St, George (the predecessor of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel) in 1367. It was made at a cost of 
£166 13s. 4d., and “ needed eighty horses and ten carte 
with twenty men to bring it from Nottingham,” the 
journey oceupying twenty-seven days. Such refer- 
ences as this, together with copious quotations from 
contemporary accounts and surveys throughout the 
book, convey a mass of valuable information as to the 
conditions and manners of former ages, particularly 
in the matter of waves and prices of materials, As an 
instance of differences in medimval and modern 
practice it may be mentioned that in the fifteenth 
century it was customary to whiten the walls of 
rooms and ochre the cornices and eccilings. Many 
ancient technical terms occur in Mr. Hope's text, 
which may still, for aught we know, be in current use 
within the walls of Burlington House, but those of us 
who are without that charmed circle may be grateful 
to him for an elucidation of their meaning in the 
admirable index which concludes his book ; for we are 
probably not all of us aware that a “* vertivel ” ts the 
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eye in which the crook of a gate works, that “ estrich 
boards" are boards from Norway or other eastern 
regions, thata “ clicket "is a latch lock, a “ tresaunt™ 
a passage, a“ halpace” a platform or landing, that 
‘“talwood " is firewood, or that “baberies” are 
carvings under misericordes. 

W. H. Warp [4.] 


GARDEN CITIES. 

The Garden City Movement! upto Date. By Ewart G. Culpin, 
Secretary to the Garden Cities and Towa Planning Association, 
dio. Lond. 1913. Price la. nef, [Garden Cities Association, 
3 Gray's Inn Place, WLC.) 

Glancing through this record of a great movement, 
it is difficult to realise that it is barely fifteen years 
since the appearance of Mr. Ebenezer Howard's 
epoch-making book, To-morrow—a Peaceful Path 
to Real Reform, and it was only towards the end 
of 1899 that the Garden Cities Association, which had 
been formed for the purpose of studyimg Mr. Howard's 
proposals and considering their practical appheation, — 
started its propaganda urging the necessity for action 
along the lines advocated by him. Mr, Howard's 
book may be said to have completely revolutionised 
the system of land development in this country, and 
to it we owe the new science of town building which 
led to the passing of the Housing and Town Planning 
Sy oe 1906, Ke rere af ped ‘et pfatogrid 
of districts planned on the principles lai wn by 
Mr. ower with those where the unhappy people 
are herded together under the old degrading eon- 
ditions shows the remarkable change brought about 
in the health of the people. In a diagram given by 
Mr. Culpin in the book under notice, we find the 
following figures of the death-rate: Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, 4.2 per thousand ; Letchworth, 4.8 ; 
Bournville, 5.7; Port Sunlight, 8.1; Bournemouth, 

12.35; Broomielaw, 19.6; Ebbw Vale, 19.7; Man- 

chester, 19.98 ; Liverpool, 20.3 ; Wigan, 20.9; Shad-. 
well, 21.1; Merthyr Tydfil, 21.12; Oldham, 21.46; 

Bethnal Green (Brady Street), 25. A return recently 
made of correspondence dealt with by the Garden 

Cities Association shows that there is hardly a country 
in the civilised world—Mexico and the Balkan States 

appear to be the only exceptions—which has not 

applied for particulars about the Garden City move- 

ment in England. : 

_ Mr. Culpin touches upon the educative work which 

is being done by the Garden Cities Association. 

Lectures are being delivered everywhere ; literature 

is lavishly distributed, and the Association's magazine, 

Garden Cities and Town Planning, is winning its Way 

to the front a6 an Important educative factor in civic 

Improvement in this country. Scorea of landowners 

consult the Association in regard to land which they 

are developing, and although the Garden City scheme — 
may not be followed out in its entirety, there is the 
sattafuction of knowing that thousands of acres ate 
being developed upon better lines than there was a 
probability of securing beforehand, and instead of the 
countryside being defaced hy the abominations that 
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used to be perpetrated, decent, comfortable cottages 
are being erected at a reasonable rental, serving not 
only to house the people they are intended for, but 
providing an example for the whole neighbourhood. 

There ts much, however, to be done before the 
movement can be said to have entered into full recog- 
nition. Improved sanitation will lessen the evils ‘of 
the old centres, and legislation will probably reheve 
some of the hardships of the poorest, but it does not 
seem feasihle under present conditions to house the 
lowest-paid workers in decent houses at a price 
which they can afford to pay. Legislative changes 
are hinted at which will cheapen the cost of providing 
houses for the poorer classes, and town planning 
will probably result in the establishment of many 
more settlements on the lines of our Garden Suburbs ; 
hut most people who know Letchworth will agree 
with Mr, Culpin that greater good would come to a 
creater number of people if there were only available 
funds to establish new Harden Cities , Where the worker 
can live and carry on his work away from the crowded 
centres, and yet have all the advantages of the town 
in common with the delights of the country. 

On the continent of Europe, Germany has made 
by far the most substantial progress in this movement, 
thanks to the devoted enthusiasm of the cousins 
Kampfimeyer and of Adolf Otto, who between them 
have borne the chief burden of the organisation ; and 
Mr. Culpin adds ‘a word as to the excellent housing 
work of the firm of Krupp's for the benefit of their 
workpeople, Some 40,000 people, all the families of 
Krupp’s employees, are housed in the fourteen village 
stttlements provided for them at rents much below 
those charged in the district, and in surroundings 
superior to anything provided elsewhere in Germany. 
One of the most attractive of the villages is Altenhol, 
designed for the old people who are pensioners of 
the firm. There are € itthahitants, who live rent 
free and receive a pension of from £3 to £4 a month. 

Mr. Culpin’s book, which runs into 88 quarto 
pages, with 40 well-drawn plans and numerous 
photographic illustrations, will be found of the 
ereatest value to all who are interested in the Garden 
(ity and Town ing movement, and especially 
to those entrusted with the task of laying out building 
set en Mention should be made gue ct peo Pe 
of diagrams (p, 68) prepared by Mr. Clapham Lande 
to demonstrate some of the principles of town plan- 
ning in garden cities and suburbs: and of the remark- 
able example of town planning on a hillside (p. 70) 
by Messrs. Raymond Unwin and George Bell. The 
various schemes in Great Britain are described in 
alphabetical order, together with the societies con- 
nected with Co-partnership Tenants Limited, Rural 
Co-partnership and Co-operative Housing. Inset 
between pages § and 9 is a valuable table sum- 
Mansing statistics as to area, population, capital 
wuthorised, limited dividend rates, &e. Details are 
also given of the various schemes at present in 
Operation on the continent of Europe. 
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K.L.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1913-14: The Prize- 
The Annual Exhibition of Designs and Drawings 
submitted for the R.[-B.A. Prizes and Studentships 
was held at the Institute Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
and was open to the public from Tuesday, 27th 
January, to Monday, Sh February, inclusive, 
According to the visitors’ book some 1,300 persons 
visited the Exhibition. : 

The Presentation of Prizes took place last; Monday 
in the presence of a numerous assembly of members 
and students and their friends, As special guests of 
the Council there were present: Sir Thomas Brock, 
K.C.B., R.A. (Hon. .], Mr. George Clausen, R.A,, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, RA. [Hon. A.|, Mr. James J. 
Shannon, R.A. [ffon. A.], Mr. Solomon J, Solomon, 
R.A. (Hon. A.], Mr. W. BR. Colton, A.RLA., Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. [Hon. A.], Mr. Walter Lamb, the 
new Secretary of the Royal Academy of Arts, and Mr. 
Evelyn Shaw, Secretary of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

The President, on rising to address the Students, 
had an enthusiastic reception, his Address and Mr. 
Walter Cave’s review of the drawings, which followed, 
being both very warmly applauded. Following the 
precedent set last year, Mr. Cave's Criticism was 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides of the drawing 
under review, and the audience were enabled to follow 
with interest and appreciation the many happy points 
made by the critic. | | 

The President, before presenting the prizes, said 
that although their congratulations were due to 
the prize-winners, he thought that the schools at 
which they had studied should also come in for a 
share of congratulation. Of course, the student 
himself was the principal contributor, but he un- 
doubtedly owed something to the care and attention 
of those who were responsible for his training. He 
would, therefore, on this occasion, introduce an innova- 
tion, and read to the meeting the names of the winners 
of the prizes, and mention with them the schools at 
which they had been trained. First, Mr. Cyril Farey, 
who was awarded the Soane Medallion, was a student 
it the Royal Academy School. In the same competi- 
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tion Mr. Bradshaw, who was awarded a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention and ten guineas, was a student 
at the Schoal of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool. For the Tite Prize the successful com- 
petitor was Mr. T. Lovering Wills, who was a 
student at the Royal Academy School, and prior to 
this had attended the School of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool. Mr, Shoosmith, awarded 
a Certificate of Honourable Mention and ten guineas 
in the ‘Tite Competition, was a student at the Royal 
Academy School. Mr. Friskin, the Ashpitel Prize- 
man, was a student at the Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Paterson, the Pugin Student, was a 
student at the Edinbargh College of Art; and Mr. 
Bennett, the Grissell Medallist, was a student at the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. [t would be 
seen, continued the President, that the prizes had 
been fairly well distributed over the country, but it 
was a legitimate matter for congratulation, both to 
the Institute and the Royal Academy, that the Royal 
Academy School had carried off the honours this 
year. The studenta of that school had taken three 

rizes, which was not only o great credit to them, 
Eat also reflected credit on the very devoted Master 
of the Architectural School, Mr. de Gruchy, and— 
he said it with diffidence, as he was one of them— 
on the Visitors of that achool. 

Earlier in the evening it was announced from the 
Chair that the Council proposed to submit to the 
King the name of Jean Louis Pascal, Member of the 
Institute of France, and Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
for the current year, in recognition of his distin- 
guished work as an architect. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield elected R.A. 

At a general assembly of Academicians and Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy, held last Wednecday, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, President R.LB.A,, was 
elected « Royal Academician. 

at Paris, May 1914. 

A Joint Committee of membera of the Royal 

Institute and of the Architectural Association has 


been formed to get together a collection of drawings, 


&e., representative of British architecture, together 
with students’ drawings, for exhibition in Paris 
early in the month of May next. The I to 
hold the exhibition emanates from the Société des 
Architectes diplimés, of Paris, to whose good offices, 
it will be remembered, the profession in England were 
indebted for the most interesting exhibition of 
drawings by students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
held by the Architectural Association at the Tufton 
Street Galleries last year. The exhibition now to be 
held in Paris was oryinally intended to be composed 
mainly of English students’ drawings, but it was ulti- 
mately resolved to include a representative collection 
of British architectural work, and for this reason the 
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Société des Architectes diplimés have imvited the 
co-operation of the RI.B.A. | 

The exhibition will comprise three main sections— 
(1) Historical; (2) Modern Work ; (3) Students’ Work. 
Seottish and Irish exhibits will be grouped separately 
to show their historical and modern development. 
Modern work of a representative character will be 
shown limited to buildings actually carried out. 

It is understood that the exhibition will be 
officially opened by the President of the French 


Republic. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee is Mr. 
Reginald Blomfie'd, R.A., President R.LB.A., and 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. Cart de Lafontaine [4]. 


The Britsh School at Rome. 


The following Memorandum on the Course of Study 
for Architectural Students has been issued by the 
authority of the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome -— 

The students of the School will, by the nature of the 
case, have already passed through a fairly advanced 
course of training in architecture, and it will not be 
necessary to include in the course the technical studies 

: yy to the equipment of junior students. The 
object of the School of Rome should be to develop the 
syetematic study of architecture in its widest sense; that 
is, as an art of great planning and fine construction, an 
art, not merely of detail, but of organic design. Although, 
therefore, the student must make careful studies of details, 
he should in doing so keep it constantly in mind that 
these details are only parte of o whole, whether it be of 
plan or construction, and that the object of his study of 
details ia to enable him to get a complete and accurate 
grasp of that whole. Students of classical detail in the 
rixteenth century were content to fill their portfolios with 
beautifullydrawn details of caps and columns and friexes 
The modern student must take a wider and more intelli- 
gent view, he must think of these things in their proper 
relationship to great architectural conceptions, and fill his 
mind with the latter, 

Tue Fries, Strep, 

A student who goers to Italy for the first time will 
probably feel rather bewildered at the enormous choice 
of anbjecta before him. He can hardly turn round a 
corner in Rome without finding something that he would 
like to draw and measure; bot. his time ia limited, and it 
is important that he should not waste it on inferior sub- 

: He et el spe - first two or three woeks in 

Ing round before settling down to ar specie wi 
arid he should look round, = nt ativan tare nnder i 
guidance. The Director of the School anticipates the 
preparation of a brief * Guide to Italy for Students,” with 
dated lists of monuments, grouped by towns, and it is 
possible that courses af lantern lectures may be arranged 
himself of these whenever possible, and to consult the 
Director as to suitable monuments and as to the deairn- 
bility of studying apecific monuments that he may have 
selected by himself. The wide experionce and knowledge 
of the Director and the Assistant-Director will be at the 
disposal of students, who should on no account neglect to 
avail themselves of theae advantages, 3 
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STUDENTS READING. 

In addition to this, the student should supplement the 
information so acquired by his own reading. The time 
may be found in the autumn and winter evenings for 
(Courses of Historical Study on the Art of Rome and so 
much of ita general history as is necessary to understand 
that art in relation to the life of Imperial Rome. Students 
of special aptitudes for research may here and there carry 
their reading further, with a view to qualifying for the 
authoritative treatment of Roman art by a trained artist. 
There is room for such work; but this is not the object 
af the School of Architecture, and the students, as a rule, 
will not be able to do more than read with a view to 
understanding the historical meaning and position of 
the works of art that they atudy, rather than with any 
idea of exhausting the subject. The student should 
consult the Director aa to this reading. 


Crore oF SuMECT or Stupy. 

After scquainting himself with the range of subjects, 
the stucent will have to make his selection, and in onder 
not to waste time and effort, he will do well to ascertain 
whether hia subject has been studied before, and whether 
it hag been adequately dealt with. As a matter of fact, 
probably most of the subjects worth studying have already 
been drawn and measured, but this should stimulate the 
student, if he can, to correct and supplement the work of 
his predecessor, If fresh and important discoveries are 
made, the student may make it his business to make a 
careful study of these in detail, proceeding on the material 
collected to make his restoration. It is of vital importance 
that in all “restorations” the most careful and exact 
measurements of the dat acfwel should first be taken. 
This habit of exact survey is a valuable training in itself. 
Students sometimes shirk the labour of careful plotting 
and measurement, and prefer the sketch of some pic- 
tiresque detail, however inaccurate, provided the effect 
is brilliant. This is a disastrous habit of mind, and leads 
to loose thought and careless and slip-shod design. The 
student in the Faculty of Architecture should recollect that 
he is to be an architect, that it is his business to pet to the 
root of the matter, and that when he sacrifices accuracy 
to brilliant effects of draughtemanship he ia usurping the 
function of the painter. The architectural student must 
work systematically and consecutively if ho is to get real 
benefit from the study of old buildings, In this sense he 
must work with the rigorous method of the scholar and 
the man of science. 

Toe Raxoe or Scprecrs. 

The question will at once arise, What kind of buildings 
should the student aelect } Should he limit his choice to 
the buildings of Imperial Rome ? Should he inclode the 


buildings of the Renaissance ? Should he even go further 
ateld and take in Gothic and Romanesque? All these 


are worth studying, but not all equally so under the 
specific condition of atudentship at the School at Rome. 
The abject of that School is to train architectural students 
to be really accomplished architects, men of high attain- 
ment, thoroughly grounded in all that makes the art. 
Any one of the subjects mentioned is so wide in its range 
that it would be impossible in the two or three years of 
‘tudentship to master very much more than their rudi- 
nents, should they all be attempted. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for the of training to make a definite 
‘election. In view of the fact that Rome has for centuries 


been the centre of study of classic architecture (of course 
to be reinforced by study in Sicily, Greece, and, if possible, 
Asia Minor), and that the Renaiseance ia a modern version 
of Roman architecture given by some of the greatest 
artists in the world, it will be best to limit our selection 
to the classical architecture a6 defined above, and as further 
interpreted by the great architects of the Renaissance. 
The study of such great architectural conceptions as the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the Baths of Caracalla, will 
be of first-rate educational value to the modern student. 
Scarcely less so will be the study of the great monuments 
of the Renaissance, St. Peter's and ita Colonnade, the 
Farnese Palace, the Massimi, and many other admirable 
examples of what men of genius ean do with the 
terminology of the past in expressing their own ideas. 

This, however, will by no means exhaust the work that 
the student has todo, He must also improve himself in 
doing this will be the reconstruction of some ancient 
building on ascertained data ; properi worked out this 
will give ample scope for his abilities both as a designor 
and draughtaman. 

RESTORATIONS, 

The necessity of conscientious accuracy in the survey 

of the monument as it is, I have already pointed out. 


The survey will provide his essential data to be supple- - 


Sargon heen information as can be obtained from 
published writings as to the purpose of the building, and 
out of these data he may build up a reconstruction of the 
entire monument as it originally existed, supplying by 
reasoned consideration of the existing data all that is now 
missing, and presenting the whole with careful regard to 
wearer’ in its Sete ariss environment. 

I regard to the latter point and to all archeological 
points lying outside the technical details which the 
student's own knowledge should enable him to under- 
stand, he should avail himself of the expert advice of the 
authorities in the School of Archwology. It will probably 
be desirable that the student should devote his first 
to studies in Rome, his second and third to travels for 
tated periods and objects, and to the working out of the 
designs which the student will be expected to make 
during his studentship and to bring back with him on its 
completion. In reg to architecture, then, I take it 
the student on his arrival at the School will look about and 
consult with the Directors as to the work he should study, 
whether ancient or relatively modern, and will devote 
seer ct Nba the improvement of his technique, 
suppiomonted by systematic reading, including some 
atudy of Italian, and from that he will probeed irhureher 
study, to travelling, and to the preparation of these 
finished designs and drawings which will be the visible 
results of his studentship; but throughout his course the 
student should avail himself to the full of opportunitics 
of getting into touch with painters and seulptors, learning 
what be can of their respective arta, endeavouring to graap 
their point of view, their aims and ideas, mastering so 
much of their technique aa will enable him later to work 
in intelligent sympathy with the sister arta, It is one of 
the special privileges of the School at Rome that the three 
arts can meet here on common ground, anc! it is a privilege 
that should on no account be neglected. The architec. 
tural student should take his part in studying from the 
life a the foundation of fine draughtsmanship, and should 
aequaint himself with the rudimenta at any rate of 
modelling. 

i | 
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RELATIONS WITH PatSTER ASD SCULFTOR STUDENTS. 


I need not dwell on the charm of this comradeship with 
other artiste, Students in the old Academy Schools 
retain pleasant memories of their association with painters, 
they got their first glimpse of the actual meaning and 
mecanique of the work of artista. The students of the 
School of Rome will have far greater opportunities, 
opportunities that may be even too easy if you compare 
them with those of the far-distant days when the first 
bateh of students of the French School at Rome took six 
weeks on the journey, doing the best they could on the 
modest pittances doled out by Colbert. Out ‘af these 
humble beginnings, and after many vicissitudes, including 
even temporary extinction, has grown the world-famous 
School of the Villa Medicis. It will reat largely with the 
energy and enthusisam of its students, whether our 
British School at Rome is to be a worthy rival of that 
school, and whether it will lay the foundations of a sound 
tradition of the arta in this country. For the ideal and 
ambition of the student should be nothing less than that. 
Fach, as be returns after his training, should be in his way 
a centre of illumination; he should reinforce the ranks of 
that devoted minority who stand for high ideals in every 
branch of art. 

Subjoined to this is (A) a Syllabus of Subjects, and (8) 
a List of the Studies which the Students will be called upon 
to complete during their term of studentship at the School 


of Rome. 3 | 
; REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
December 1913. Chairman of the Faculty. 


4. SYLLABUS OF SUBIECTS. 

1. Study ofold buildings. Each and every building selected 
should be studied thoroughly in ite plan section, elevation and 
details, ie, the student should tako sufficient particulars and 
work with sufficient accuracy to enable him, i neecasary, to 
raproduce the building. In regard to details it is important 
that theae should be studied in close connection wit their 

sition and environment. 

9 Sufficient stady of historical and archwological werks to 
enable students to understarid the history of their art and the 
right historical setting of the subjects they study, Students 
should attend the lectures and demonstrations in the Rehoo! 
bearing on thear subjects, | 

3. Study of Italian and French of German. 

4, Drawing from the life—and rudimentary modelling. 

& ‘The resulta of the student's studies to be put together 
in drawings showing the restoration of some sr canny saan 
building, of which parts only remain. =} drawings 
should be baaed on the student's own measurcinents 
revvarch, 

B. LIST OF STUDIES. 
Fiest Year. 

At the end of the first year each architectural atudent 
should wend to the Faculty the following drawing, which, 
except for the studies from the life, should be on shteta of not 
leas size than double elephant. 

6 abeets of measured studies of architectural details from 

the antique. 

4 wheots af measured detaila from Renaissance buildings in 


Italy. 
<h—Amo these drawings must be included plans 
and Wavatioria of the buildings in whieh these details 
oceur, to a amalier scale, bot of a scale sufficient to 
indicate the position and purpose of the details.) 
3 aheote of measured studies of colour decoration. 
4 sherte of studies from the life. 
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Secoxp Yar. 
At the end of the seoond year," 

6 atwets of studitw of planning from the antique and from 
Italian gardens and towna, with explanatory sections 
and elevations where practicable. 

4 sheets of a scheme for the restoration of an ancient 
building (Roman or Greek). 

6 sheets of studies from the life. 

* Inthe cast of the Jarvis students the programme of the 

third year ia to be substituted for thir. 
Timp YEAR. 
At the ened of the third year, ; 

A complete set of drawings showing the restoration of some 

important Greek or Roman work (baths, or theatre, temple, 
forum, harbour, &e.). These drawings to be completely 
finished and to bo accompanied by the student's survey, and 
studies of the details on which bis restoration ia based. The 
subject selected must bo submitted tothe Faculty for approval. 
Where the subject suggested is of insufficient architectural 
importance, the student may, aubject to the consent of thy 
Faculty, supplement his restoration by an original design, 
The size of paper ard the number of drawings will be left to 
the student's discretion, bat they must not be lew than will 
show adequately the whole scheme of restoration, A report 
must accompany the drawings. 


N.B. 


The continuation of a acholarship for a eccond or third 
year will depend upon the work submitted being satisfactory 
to the Faculty. 

The drawings mentioned above must not be published with- 
out the permission of the Faculty. 

The syllabus and list of studies is intended to indicate a 
minimum coume of study. In addition te this the Faculty will 
weloome drawings and studies undertaken by the student on 
his own imitiative, 


The British School at Rome Competitions. 

The Faculties of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting of the Britiah School at Rome have held their 
respective meetings to judge the works submitted in 
the open examinations for the Rome scholarships in 
architecture, sculpture, and decorative painting 
which are offered annually by the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 185]. The following candidates 
have been selected to compete in the final 
competitians :— 

Architecture.—Thomas Brmiddock, Edward Robinson Fer- 
dinando Cole, Ernest Cormier, Philip Dalton Hepworth, Fred 
Jenkins, Walter M. Keesey, D. St. Clair Macphail, Bernard 
Alexander Miller. 

Seulplure.—Benjamin Hancocks, Charles Sergeant Jagger, 
Frederick John Wileoxson, William Henry Wright, 

Pyrorative Pointing.—lohn Milea Bourne Benson, Gladys 
Aina Davison, Thomas Corrie Derrick, Samucl Woods 

The works of the competitors have been on view 
at the Imperial Institute, Upper Central Gallery, 
during the past week, 


The Tribunal of Appeal. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have ne 
ppomted Mr. John Slater [F.] os Member of the 
‘ribunal of Appeal under Section 175 of the London 
Building Act, 1844. The appointment is for a term 
of five years, aa required by Section 176 of the Act. 
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The London Society : South Side Committee's Interim 
Report. 


No. 2 of the Journal of the London Socrety, which 
is just issued, has among its interesting contents the 
Interim Report of the Society's South Side Commuttee 
(Mr, Paul Waterhouse [F.|, Chairman). The Com- 
mittee, who have sat eleven times since 25th February, 
1913, outline the scope of their duties as being: 
(2) The consideration of certain proposals already 
made for the development of and approach to London 
south of the Thames; (6) The collection of facts 
bearing upon such schemes or upon any other and 
better schemes; (c) The presentation of certain 
conclusions either in the form of a comparison of 
the merita of rival propositions, or by way of a 
recommendation of some line or lines of future action. 
The Committee have kept before them the Report 
of the Royal Commission on London Traffic (1905), 
and the successive Reports of the Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade. They have also taken cognisance 
of the projects of local authorities and landowners 
as far as these are publicly ascertainable. In the 
collection of facta and data they have pecoecre 
partly by direct inquiry, partly by personal observa- 
tion and survey, and partly also by informal inter- 
views which have been in several cases granted by the 
public bodies specially interested in the ownership, 
development, or preservation of the properties and 
buildings likely to be affected. The Committee set 
forth their views so far under the following headings : 
(1) The River Frontage and Proposed Embankment , 
(2) The Cross-River Traffic and Bridges; (3) The 
Road Development of the South Side; (4) The 
Railway Problem. 

As regards the River Frontage and Embankment, 
the practicability has been considered of reclaiming 
as land the mud-bank—covered with water only at 
high tide—which extends to an average with of 
166 feet all along the convex shore from Lambeth to 
the Borough, and by careful inquiry in authoritative 
quarters the Committee have elicited the opinions : 
(a) That if this bank were reclaimed, there would be 
no reasonable fear of a consequent fresh formation 
of mud-bank outside the newly-formed shore line ; 
(6) That such an advancement of the land frontage 
would, on the contrary, probably improve the flow 
and “ scour" of the current. 7 

The Committee consider it debatable whether 
encouragement should be given to the idea of aupply- 
ing on the South side new and capacious sites for 
large public buildings ; or whether an attempt should 
be made to continue the wharfage but to confine its 
urea and extent, by (a) leaving certain limited portions 
of the bank to its present uses ; by (b) the formation 
of large land-surrounded docks; or by (¢) leaving 4 
sort of backwater stream between the present 
wharf frontages and the new embankment on the 
reclaimed land. As there seems to be no necessity 
for adopting the backwater or lagoon-dock system 
throughout the whole frontage of the river, the 


rh Pt 


Committee offer for consideration the proposal that 
from 4 point adjoining the new L.C.C. Hall to South- 
wark Bridge there should be a continuous embank- 
ment 100 feet wide so placed that (subject to main- 
taining a satisfactory curve, and subject also to the 
reservation of the 700 feet clear waterway which is 
understood to be the requirement of the Port of 
London Authority) it shall comeide on its river-side 
more or less with the low-water edge of the mud-bank. 
At points where the embankment so formed is most 
remote from the present wharf frontages, it might 
be possible by the introduction to a limited extent 
of the by-stream or lagoon-dock principle above 
mentioned to leave the present river-side properties 
in the enjoyment of their present frontages, altered 
oaly by an improvement of the water approach by 
the substitution of the lagoon for the mud-bank. 
Barges would enter these backwaters or lagoons by 
channels passing under the embankment. In other 
places, where the embankment comes close to the 


present wharf line, river-side warehouses might be 


built at intervals on wide arches over the roadway, 
being thus brought up to the river-side for commercial 
purposes without interfering with the traffic uses of 
the embankment roadway. It is estimated that the 
cost. of the embankment construction (£80 to £100 
per foot-run) would be far more than covered by the 
value of the reclaimed land. 

As a compromise between the arrangements above 
described it is suggested that the lagoon-lock could 
extend from Waterloo Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, 
that the land adjoining the new embankment (includ- 
ing reclaimed land) west of Waterloo Bridge should 
be dedicated to sites for important buildings, and 
that east of Blackfriars Bridge there should be 
warehouses with or without projecting blocks spanning 
the embankment. East of Southwark Bridge it is 
thought that the embankment could be reduced to 
60 feet in width, thus bringing the warehouses nearer 
the river, and producing an effect like the Amsterdan 
quava. 

On the subject of the cross-river traffic and the 
railway problem, the majority of the Committee 
favour the removal of Charing Cross Station to the 
South aide, and the substitution for the present railway 
bridge of a well-designed road-bridge, As regards 
the level of the approaches to this bridge, some hold 
the view that it should be approached on the North 
from a level equal to that of the Strand, or even of 
St. Martin’s Church, thus passing over the embank- 
ment on both sides, and maintaining on the Surrey 
side a level equal to that of Waterloo Station. Others 
favour a connection of both extremities of the bridge 
with the old embankment on the North side, and the 
new on the South. The Committee mention the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic relative to a bridge between Waterloo and 
Blackfriars, and suggest the possibility of a bridge 
connected with a new street running South from the 
Eastern horn of Aldwych, 
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As regards the new South Kastern Station, the aite 
generally favoured is one adjoining Waterloo Station, 
as serving the West End more conveniently than any 
more eastward position. If placed at this point it 
would be conveniently fed by the new Charing Cross 
Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, which it is suggested 
should be widened. 

In connection with their proposals, the Committee 
state that they have by no means lost sight of the 
importance of financial considerations, They have 
made actual calculations based upon available data, 
but have omitted them from the present report, 
feeling that it 1s their function not so much to guide 
the finance of the schemes of the future as to make 
helpful provision for the night outlaying of the large 
sums which, whatever courses are adopted, will 
inevitably be spent. The concern of the Society 
lies not in proving the necessity or the profit of such 
expenditure, but rather in indicating the method in 
which this absolutely certain investment of public or 
corporate funds can best be employed in the true 
interests of profit, decorum, and beauty. 


Alma-Tadema’ Memorial. 

A committee of the friends and of admirers of the 
art of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
has been formed for the purpose of honouring his 
memory. The Royal Academy has undertaken to 
provide the inscribed slab to be placed on his grave 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and it is suggested that in 
addition to this there should be a public memonal 
of some importance, which should take the form of a 
bust of the artist—possibly in combination with a 
design in seulpture embodying some reference to his 
art: the scale and character of this: memorial would 
depend on the amount of the subscriptions recerved. 
It has also been proposed that, if funds permit, the 
carefully selected and remarkable Archmological 
Library which Sir Lawrence formed in the course of 
a long life (including folios of personally compiled 
memoranda and photographs, and also drawings and 
studies by his own hand) should be purchased for 
presentation to some public institution. It is known 
that it would be in accordance with Sir Lawrence's 
wish that this Library should not be dispersed. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.B.A., and Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A.,is Hon. Secretary. 
Those wishing to contribute to the fund for carrying 
out this proposal are requested to signify their inten- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, at Burlington House. 


It is announced that the Pheonix Assurance Com- 
many have addressed a letter to the Westminister 
City Council and the Board of Works, agreeing to 
facilitate the proposed Mall improvement by selling 
such part of their land as is required for that purpose 
on favourable terms. The action of the company 
is designed to save the time and cost of obtaming 
Parliamentary sanction for the improvement scheme. 
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Should their offer be accepted, at least a portion of 
the land required will be available at once. The 
scheme has been embodied in a Parliamentary Bill. 


The London County Council, in Apnl last year, 
approved the principle of an open competition for 
obtaining designs for the erection of public elementary 
schools in Billingsgate Street, Greenwich, and Linda 
Street, Battersea, and the matter was referred to 
its Education Committee to submut recommendations 
with a view to the competition being held. The 
Committee have recommended that an open com- 
petition be held in accordance with the following 
conditions : (t.) Compliance with the statutory con- 
ditions and the general provisions of the London 
Building Act ; (ii.) Mr. John W. Simpson, F.R.IB.A., 
to be appointed assessor at a remuneration in aceord- 
ance with the usual scale of charges; (ii.) Payment 
to the successful architect or architects in accordance 
with the Schedule of Charges sanctioned and pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the competition to be held generally in accordance 
with the R.LB.A. Regulations; (iv.) A clerk of works, 
nominated by the successful architect or architects 
and areured by the Education Committee, to be 
appointed for each school, at a salary not exceeding 
£3 Is. Gd. a week. In the full conditions, since 
drawn up and now before the Council, is a clause 
inhibiting any member of the Council or employee 
of a member, or any officer or employee of the 
Council, from competing, or assisting a competitor, 
or acting as architect or joint architect for the work. 


4125 Concrete Cottage Competition. 

The proprietors of Concrete and Constructional 
Engineering invite competitive designs for suitable 
detached or semi-detached labourers’ cottages, The 
primary material to be used in their construction is 
concrete, and solid concrete, reinforced conorete, 
concrete blocks, or hollow blocks, concrete partition 
slabs, or any other suitable form of concrete will be 
acceptable. The purpose of the competition is to 
obtain a design suitable for a detached or semi- 
detached labourer'’s cottage that can be erected at a 
prime cost to the owner of £125 when put up in a 
series of six in one of the Home counties on a site 
at least thirty miles from Charing (ross, the owner 
buying his materials and employing labour without 
the intervention of a third party. The competition 
is open to all persons residing in the British Empire, 
and the following premiums are offered « First prize, 
100 guineas; second prize, 50 guineas: third prize, 
—H guineas ; fourth and es prizes, 10 guineas each. 
The ri appointed by the promoters are 
Mr. Max Clarke [F.), Professor Beresford Pite LF.], 
and Mr. Edwin ©. Sachs. Designs must be delivered 
at the offices of Concrete Publications, Limited, North 
British and Mercantile Building, Waterloo Place. 8.W. 
not later than noon, 15th May next, . 
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ARCHROLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ITALY, 


A Concrete Village. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Coal 
Company, of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., have put up for 
their employees a model village, to be known as 
Conerete City, which forms an interestmg example of 
a settlement of this kind. The houses are two-story 
structures, 50 by 25 feet, built of concrete, with fat 
roofs and dark green “ trimmings.” They are 
motilded in one piece. Floors, walls, roofs, stairways, 
even sinks and washi-basins, are said to be made of 
“poured " concrete. They are so constructed that, 
on occasion, the furniture may be all removed and 
the entire house thoroughly washed out with a hose. 
Each house contains seven rooms, and has stationary 
wash tubs, a buttery, and 4 good dry cellar. Wooden 
strips are embedded in the floors so that carpets may 
be tacked down. Below the French windows, 
opening outward, window boxes for flowers are set 


in the walla. 


In the Times of the 10th inst. appeam an interesting 
report by Dr. Thomas Ashby upon archwological 
research in Italy, in continuation of lis report pub- 
lished in the Times of 26th and 27th December last. 

Commendatore Boni's excavations on the Palatine, he anya, 
are still being actively pursoed, and continue to yield in 
teresting (one might almost say astonishing ) reeulta. Work in 
etill being carried on in and under the: of the Flavian 
Emperors, It has heen discovered that the cryptoporticus 
which ran between this palace and the temple which is now, 
with great probability, identified as that of Apollo, was 
orginally continued ght on under the main facade of the 
palace on the north-west side and probably also on the north. 
cast wide (that looking towanisa the Arch of Titus); cc 
here the co ion of a garden terrace (no doubt by 1 
Farnese in the eighteenth century) haa produced considerably 
change. The machinery chambers of the lift have also been 
diasoversd, 

It is, however, the remains of earlier periods that chielly 
claim our attention. Dealing with them in a descending 
onder, we find, Grst of all, the foundations of a building similar 
to the Flavian Palace, on the same orientation and at a very 
tlightly lower level (especially in the throne room in the centre 
of the north-eaal side), which may be provisionally attributed 
to the period of Nero. We must assign to it also a large scmi- 
circular foundation wall which has recently been brought to 
light under the fridiaium on the south-weat aide, ane hos 
been conjectured to g to the circular dining-room with 
a revolving dome, which formed, we are told, A COnspicuots 
part of the Golden House of Nero. This foundation descends 
to a considerable depth, a fact which points to the raising of 
the level at one moment by some 30 feet or so, At this 
depth we find the remains of mapence building, again on the 
Fate Orientation, which (according to Dr, Esther van Deman) 
must iteclf be dated, from the character of the brickwork, to 
thes 5 lof Clandins or Nero; while 4 quarry mark upon a 
block of marble, out of which » beautiful cornice haa been 
Carved, gives us the name Ti(berii) Claudiii), which would 
haturally refer either to Tiberius or to Claudius. ‘To it belong 
rooms with very fine pavements in marble mosaic (opus 
eectile) and well-executed mathle facing. The room con- 
'sining the paintings with scenes from the Tiad belongs to it, 
and so does a large hall decorated with an clalorate serics of 
fountains, first discovered in 1721-5, which forme the subject 
of several drawings at Eton and elsewhere, and of a rare 
“rita of engravings by Kirkall, as well as the two rooms with 
Peintirigs called the Hagni di Livia, which were also found in 
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A number of marble pavements {including a specially fine one, 
which partly underlics the nymphacum on the north-west side 
af the trichinéurm) belonging to its upper floor have also been 
discovered some three or four feet under the pavement level 
of the Flavian Palace An ancient dtairense which has boen 
discovered and cleared (it was filled ap by Flavian foundations) 
will in future serve as the secess to the lower rooma, 
To the north-east of all these rooms runs a erypta orti 
“hy 





which seems to have come from the housn of Li 


of an earlier period, being indeod probably the original house 
of Augustus and incorporati pie peas of Hortensius, which 


Sey seh Net ht—as Mr, eaten at ord ga rh 
ted out. We may regani as contemporary with it the 
sone of the earlier | iene houses under the state rooms 
at the north-east end of the Flavian Palace (the throne room 
and the two rooms which flank it on each side). They lie at 
different orientation from it ; but whether what haa been dis 
covered is to be regarded aa a part of one house or of two it 
is not yet possible to aay with certainty. Under the room on 
the north-west (the so-oallod basilica) there are, besides the 
remains of an earlier cistern at an intermediate level, some 
extromely fine Leesa cll Which were seen in the early 
eighteenth century ; under the throne room are remaina of 
mossit pavements ata higher level, probably belonging to an 
upper floor; while under the room to the south-east (the 
so-called Lararium) are similar pavements, below which are 
other amall rooms, The walls are decorated with paintings 
of architectural na, enclosing patterns of chequers, 
which also form the  Varemene of one of the rooms. In the 
lunutte at each end of this room ary two archnistic griffins in 
stuceo in high relief on a red ground. | 
Under the north-eastern portion of the great centen! 
perietyle of the Flavian Palace, on the other hand, there are 
no tracea of can earlier buildings of the Imperial or late 
ublican epew Here tho original soil of the hill is, as ore 
saw last year, only a fow feet below the surface; and pre- 
historic pottery and traces of pri itive huts and infant 
burials have been found. ‘Thero has also been discovered a 
chamber with a beehive roof, the sides of which are lined with 
stone ; in the centre of it « shaft descends to a pories of under- 


| aoa passages with comente| walla. Such eres have 


found to penetrate the whole of the hill, m the 
objects found in them seem to date from the fifth century B.C. 
onwards. Their object is aa vet uncertain, and they are one 
of the strangest features of the present investigation, 

Commendatore Boni’s interesting identification of 
the beehive chamber with the Mundus, it will be 
remerabered, was ee in ei dear Rome 
Correspondent’s telewr: of lst and 2nd January, 
and in De. Ashby’s lettar published in the Times of 
8th January, 

Another “ Highest Office Tower." 

Plans for an office building to be erected in New 
York City on the block bounded by Broadway, 
Eighth Avenue, 67th and 58th Streets, and claimed 
to be the highest building in the world, have been 
filed with the Bureau of Building, New York City 
(architect, Mr. Francis H. Kimball). The structure 
will have fifty-one stories, and will coat $12,500,000. 
The building, which is for the Pan-American Associa- 


tion, a body which exists for the promotion of general 
business relations between all the countries of 


Greater America, is to take the form of a tower over 
its entire area, nising from curb level to the “ observa- 
tion story,” a height of 894 feet, considerably more ’ 
than a hundred feet above the Woolworth Building, 
iis nearest competitor. In view of the increasing 





ular demand in American cities for the regulation 
milding heights and areas, and of the New York 
Advisory Committee's suggestion that not more than 
one-fourth of the lot area should be built to an un- 
limited height, it seems likely that the Pan-American 
Building will embody the final development in the 
matter of height of the distinctively American office 
building. 


po 
of 


Economy in Hospital Building. 

The whole argument for efficient hospitals is well 
summed up in the remark of a German physician 
who, when conducting a foreign confrére through 
one of the Great Berlin municipal hosprtals, was 
asked how the city could afford such magnificent 
institutions, equipped as they are with pathological 
laboratories, hydro- and physico-therapeutic ap- 
paratus, facilities for serving special diets, and for 
the most perfect sanitation that modern architec- 
ture can devise. “* We cannot afford to be without 
them," was the reply. “We have to take into 
conaderation the followmg pomts, if for no other 
reasons than thowe of actual economy: fimt, to get 
the .patient well as soon as possible, so that the 
institution ia not charged for his care any longer 
than necessary; secondly, to get him completely 
well, so that he may not return—at least for the same 
disease ; thirdly, to have available such scientific 
methods for the study of the case as will enable us 
to better treat the next similar case.” 


Under the auspices of the [lumimating Engineering 
Society a discussion will take place on Tuesday, 


February 17th, at the House of the Royal Society 
of Arta, John Street, Adelphi, on “ The Lighting of 
Picture Galleries and Art Studios.” The debate will 
be opened by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Se., 
F.K.5. It may be mentioned that some useful 
information on this subject may be gained from the 
Paper by Mr. 5. Hurst Seager [F.], published in the 
Journxan R.ILB.A. of 23rd November, 113. 


Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd., who have in 
hand the construction in reinforced concrete of the 
Mappin Galleries for the Zoological Society, write 
offering to conduct over the Galleries any members 
of the Institute whe would be interested to see the 
work. Messrs. Belcher & Jowss are the architects, 
and the buildings embody almost every form of con- 
struction, including valleys, retaining walls, tanks, 
columns, beams, floors, 45-feet span lattice girders, 
hills, &c. Members desiring to avail themselves of 
this offer are requested to send in their names to 
the Secretary K.IB.A., not later than Monday, 
Zord February. 


Count Plunkett | Hon. A.] writes with reference to 
the paragraph from the Athenaum printed under the 
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above heading in the last issue of the JouRNAL -— 
“T regret to see an ungracious reference to the 
Société Archéologique de France in our JOURNAL. 
Surely we should keep the Institute clear of the 
jalousie de métier which afflicts even otherwise 
respectable societies. The Société Archéologique 
publishes transactions, and fathers reputable works ; 
and the only payment asked of Corresponding 
Members is a triffing fee for the diplome. Many 
noteworthy people have accepted honours from the 
society.” 


OBITUARY, 


John Honeyman, R.S.A., of Glasgow, whose death 
in his eighty-third year was recently announced, was 
a Fellow of the Institute from 1874 till 1901, when he 
retired from practice through total loss of eyesight and 
resigned his membership. He was for several years 
a metuber of the R.1.6.A. Council, and had filled the 
office of President of the Glasgow Institute and of its 
forerunner, the Glasgow Architectural Society. Mr. 
Honeyman wus originally destined for the Church, but 
having strong artistic leanings he gave up his theo- 
logical studies and entered the office of Alexander 
Munro, architect, as articled pupil. He started prac- 
tice on his own account in Glasgow in 1854, and during 
the next few years visited many of the cathedral 
towns in England, devoting much time to measuring 
and making drawings of the buildings which interested 
him. In this way he acquired a Imowledge of the 
Gothic style, and his after-work bears evidence of the 
extent and thoroughness of his studies, The greater 
part of his work consisted of church architecture, and 
mamta resi in the south of Scotland contains 
examples © ik. mong the Ponerpal ima’ be men- 
oned St. Michael's Church, Foes ne United 
Free West Chureh, Greenock - the United Free 
West Church, Perth; and Lansdowne and St. Silas’ 
Churches, Glasgow, He restored numerous old 
churehes and did much to maintain them as cherished 
Scottish possessions. Among these are St. Michael's 
Church, Linlithgow, Brechin Cathedral, and Tona 
Cathedral. He acted for many years aa architect of 
aril Cathedral, and was the author of many 
aULHOTIEAIVe paper respecting that building. He 
designed also. great many country wauaeec stand- 
ing out for apecial mention bein g Roundlewood, Crieff, 
and Auchamore House, Gigha, for the late Colonel 
Scarlett, and Skepness Castle. In 1889 he took into 
partnership Mi.John Keppie. In 1892 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and in 
1896 an Academician. He was the author of numer- 
ous pamphlets on such social subjects as the housing 
and dwellings of the poor, open spaces in towns, and 
the incidence of taxation, He was ane of the origina: 
nie Boa fe two years President, of the Glasgow 
Archmological Society, and was Vice-Preside 
Glangow Art Club, a8 Vice-President of the 


THE EXAMINATIONS 


The death of Mr. Wm. Aumonier, the well-known 
and highly esteemed wood-carver and architectural 
sculptor, which occurred on the 2lst ult., ought not 
to be allowed to pass without notice in this JourNat. 
His picturesque figure, with huge felt hat, long flowing 
lock?, low turn-lown collar and négligé necktie, was 
some years ago a very familiar one at the Institute 
meetings. In 1896 he read before the Institute a 
Paper on “* Wood-carving and Wood-carvers ” [Jour- 
SAL, Gth Feb. 1896], ufterwards taking his tools 
and giving on a roughly-improvised bench a remark- 
ably vigorous demonstration of his method of working 
at his art. In 1802 he read another Paper on “ Inlay 
and Marqueterie™ [.Joursan, 12th Apnl 1902]. Mr. 
Aumonier was of Huguenot descent, and was born in 
1839, the son of J. H. C. Aumonier, a distinguished 
craftsman in gold. He served his apprenticeship asa 
wood-carver to Messrs. Colman and Davis, of George 
Street, Portman Square; and at the age of nineteen 
went to Paris and worked in the studios of M. Cruchet, 
M. Kaltenhauser, M. Fourdinoir, and others, Later 
on he came under the notice of M. Duthoit, of Amiens, 
who engaged him to work on the restoration of the 
Cathedral at Amiens under the direction of M. Viollet- 
le-Due. Returning to London he became associated 
with Alfred Stevens in the studios of Mr. Leonard 
Coleman. In 1876, encouraged by the late Mr. J. M. 
Brydon [¥.], he started a studio of his own, and from 
that time took m prominent place in the field of 
architectural sculpture. He became a member of the 
Art Workers’ Guild in 1885, and remained always 
very closely attached to that body. Among the 
prineel buildings in which he carried out work (in 
iter years in conjunction with his son) are the new 
Municipal Buildings, Art Gallery, Technical Schools, 
and Pomp Room Extension, Bath (under Mr. Brydon); 
Victoria Law Courts, Birmingham (under Messrs. 
Aston Webb and Ingress Bell); the Oxford Munici- 
pal Buildings (under Mr. Henry T. Hare); Orie! 
College, Oxford (his last work), and other important 
works, under Mr. Basil Champneys; the Bishop's 
Throne. Sedilias, and Fald Stool in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral (urder Messrs. Bodley and Garner); Sunderland 
House for the Duke of Marlborough, Kingsgate Castle 
for Lord Avebury (under Messrs. Romaine-Walker 
and Besant); the United University Club, Pall Mall, 
Moundsmere, Lady Margaret Hall, &e. (under Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A.). 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Testimonies of Study. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that students preparing for the Final Examination 
will be at liberty to submit as Testimonies of Study 
designs made by them in any of the recognised 
Schools of Architecture in lieu of the alternative 
problems in design set by the Board. 
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ALLLED SOCTETLES, 
A meeting of this Association took place on ones 2ilst 
at the Ashley Road, Boscombe, Branch of the ral Victoria 
and West Hants Hospital, Alderman McCalmont Hill, D.C.L., 


presiding. The Chairman of the Hospital, Mr. Robson 
Burrows, expressed the pleasure felt by himself ond his 
colleagues in the agement that the Association should 


have selected that ing for inspection and me 
Referring to the accommodation for pationta, which of course 
waa the primary consideration in a hospital, Mr. Burrows 
expressed the opinion that hardly enough consideration was 
given to those who had to work it, either in an administrative 
way or as to the nursing staff. He had frequently noticed 
that it was not taken into consideration that if there were a 
ccrtain number of patients to nore there must be a certain 
nursing staff, and they must be put somewhere, The public 
were rather apt to think that the and administrative 
-tragrabiatainat! up in any hole or corner, but it was hardly 
fair to expect them to have enthusiasm for their work if they 
were not adequately cared for in the way of comfort. Tt was 
is necedeary for efficiency to think of those who had to carry 
on the hospital as it was to think of the patients themeeclyea. 
Mr. G. A. Bligh retary tok architeet of the Hospital in 
conjunction with Mr, Keith D. Young [F-} then read a 
per entitled: “A Provincial Hospital: ita im and 
pepe wtruction."" The Boscombe Branch Hospital, Mr. Livesay 
said, wae designed on the Pavilion ayetem, the wards beir 
on the south and connected with the main corrklor whict 
run the entire length of the building. On the north are 
arranged the administrative rooms, the kitchens, iaolation 
| | new operation theatre, and at both 
ends corridors branch off at right angles, giving access to the 
out-patienta department and the Gundiner emorial separation 
wands, Mr, Livesay laid streea on the fact that in section all 
the wards are built on open arches 0 that the main Boor ix 
some aix feet above the level of the ground, « form of construc- 
thon which, though expensive, gives the undoubted advantages 


wards, ond the pro 


ot ra the building to o purer stratum of fresh air, invites 
incre dunshine, and provides a continuous current of air 


undernenth as well o# around and over the wanls, <A 
apecial feature of the plan ts the main ward balconies, for 
while sheltered by the ward enda, poggaery towers, anil 
connooting px -, _ are open to the south, thus forming 
verttable sun baths. The balcony beads are in L request, 
patients liking to sleep oot in them even ot night and in the 
winter. The paper gave details of construction and materials, 
and of the ventilation, lighting, and heating, and various 
Hlustrative drawings were exhibited. 

After 4 brief discussion, Mr. Livesay conducted the party 
over the tal buildings and explained various techniral 
points he bad brought out in his paper. 

At a meeting of this Association held on February 6, a Paper 
wna read by Mr. H. Pld. Maule | F.) on the subject of “ Reason 
or Fashion in Architecture.” | 

The lecturer pleaded for a more broad-minded conception 
of the possibilities of architecture, for buildings which stood 
truce to the porpoees for which they were erected and gave 
some distinet viwual indication of the uses for which they were 
intended, instead of outwardly smothering up all traces of 
plan and constroction in a dress copied from some architec. 
tural fashion-plate, as unfortunately ia often the case to-~lay, 

The leoturcr was of opinion that with the exercise of a 
little more imagination it should be quite possible to erect a 
buikling, of whatever material, amply fulfilling modern 
requirements in every way and still being sound architecture, 

1 hat we were as yet unable to expres ourselves architec- 
turally in steel might be attributed to the possibility that 
steel construction waa as yet in o transitional stage, and there- 
fore we smothered it up in other materials with which we have 
for many ages born familiar in the same way that the first 
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motor-cars were made to resemble the horse-drawn vehicles 
and the first steel warships in the likeness of the sailing 
vessels of a former age, 

It was DP cent out that the human character of a nation 
in the past always showed itself outwardly in its architecture, 
and that the arbitactuce of ® period, past or present, must 
hana aa prototype in the national life ; therefore, considering 
the rapid changes and far-reaching discoveries which have 
almost completely revolutionised the life of our nation during 
the last buindied + years, it bs little wonder that our architecture 
has been patchy and full of fickle changes of fashion and reason: 
and wo must be thank/iul that England, does still possess a 
sane domestic architecture (although of largely diversified 
atyles), whatever may be anid of other phases, 

The old vir Soy national, local, and imported, are to us a 
glorious heri tanya used pire abandon pee dhir tio big eng 
tion, in « large measure the outcome of what las 
therefore it would a that it ia in the night sic otthine things 
that we of to-day d take from honest old styles and 
absorb to ourelves those features and modes of architectural 
expression which are applicable to moder conditions and 
requiroments, without — ng mere copyista, Slaviah 
copies of old work must be condemned as the height of foolish. 
nese, and the lecturer expressed the opinion that what waa 
sepia (of present-day architects was a greater power of 

imaginative conception—a condition of mind which, while 

wigee ne what was beat from old work, could give toa building 

aoa ita features a clear indication of the spirit of the age, or 
ues something t was equally original and sound 

Architecture i. constructional art, certain extenta and 
limits have come to aa desirable, but such terme 
as “ proportion,” “ try," ™ balance,” and “ the grand 
manner eB beloved ot certain schools) become almost cmpty 
phrases if it is attempted to give effect to their meanings in 
practice without the power of a critical imagination. 

It was considered that the general development of plan 
form would result in sounder architectural qualities. 








MIN UTES. \ et 

At the Seventh General spain Sites nary) of the Session 
secant held Monday, 9th Februar ng 114, at 8.30 ar 
Preaent: Mr. Blomfield, E.A,, President, in 
Chair ; 33 Fellows (including 10 member of the Councily 
38 Associates (including one member of the Council), 
7 Lirventiates, 6 Hon. Associates, and nurorrous Students 
und visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 26th January 
1914, having been published in the JownyNaL, were taken as 
read and signed aa correct. 

The following Associates, at ¢ for the first time since 
their election, were formally acl mitt: Bes Prosilentovie, 
Francia Lorne, Harry Duncan Hendry, we Vincent Ponder, 
Joseph Hill, 

The Secretary announced that the following candidates, 
being found by the Council eligible under the Charter and By- 
Jaws, had been nominated for clection:—As ASSOCIATE 
(55): Laurence Kingston Adama, M.A. Warrington; Guy 
Maxwell Aviwin; John Allbut Baskerville, Manchester ; ican 3 
Dennia Bonnett, Grisell Gold Medalliat 1914, Bi 
Harry Joseph Birnsting]; Charles Wilfrid Box; ; Joserpl | illiass 
Bull; John Oliver Cook, jun.; Robert Cromio, PAB. : 
Harold Crone; Leonard Arthar Calliford, P.A.B.L, Coventry ; 
William Frederick Dawson, Leeda; Harold Alfred Dod, MLA., 
Liverpool; Ernest Sugden England, Oldham; Stanle Hows 
Fisher; Goorge Herbert Foggitt, Tite Priseman 1911; Wil- 
liam Wallace Frekin; Bernard Preston Go North 
Sarat Harry Beckett Swift Gibbs, Shetheld ; Henry 


Gut Carl Herbert Hartmann; William Hornby 
Hate {Smith Charles Dearman Hn ¢; Albert Victor 
Heal; John Oliver Brook Hitch ; : 

Wigan : Vernon Huan ¥ Hughes ; Fr Richard J : 
Herbert Jones; W yduey Jones; Charles Stanley 
Kimpton; Arthur Belton Kaapp-Fisher; Henry Birkett 








Leighton, Sheffield; Arnold Loweock, Rotherham; Albert 
Edward Lowes, Nowcastle-on- Tyne ; Robert Norman Hough. 
ton Mackellar, w; Henry William Mann; Harold 
Ewart Matthows, by; Theodore Nelson Newham ; 
W illiam Paterson, Edinburgh ; Herbert Cecil Powell, Malton, 
e Bridge; William Pritchand, P.AB.L, Li 
Cool Walter Rogers; Robert Tor Russell; William ‘Arthur 
Rutter; Stanley Salisbury, Stephen James 
Bridges Stanton; Charles Edw I Tobbe, Newport, Mon. ; 
William Harding Thampson ; Robert Albert Walter ; Claude 
Cornelius Tom Warnes, Edinburgh ; Frank Woodward ; 
Laurence Muskett Yetts, BLA. Cantab, As HON, ASSO. 
CIATE: Edwanl Bullough, Fellow of Gonville and Cains 
College Cambridge. 


Lavall, oh Ecrwalow: Hossk 50 and 51 High Holborn, had 
beg Sneed wo Amie ol See eee 


President announced that the Council te 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Mon F Jean 
Louis Pascal, Member of the Institute 


of the Legion of Ho fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
no of Honour, as « fit rec 

Medal for 1914. pe 

The President delivered an Avnaxss To Stupexts, and 
Mr, Walter Cave [F.] read a Carrom (ieee lantern 
slides) OF THE Desigya axp oe eu for the 
Prizes and Studentahips 1913- 

The President went through ih list. of scccentia compe 
torn, and having pence pias the names of the 

ture responsible for their t ted 

the heads of such ertiedh ipl en 
in the various competitions. 


The Presentation of Prizes was then made by the President 
aa follows :— ) 


Isetirere Menan (Essavs) ann Twewry-Five GuiwEas. 
The Medal and cheque for £26 50. to Mr. T.S. Attlee [.4.]. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and choque for £5 5s, to 

Mr. J. M. W. Halley [Licentiate met a 
Certificates of Hon. Mecion to Mr.3 Shaw Briggs [ 4. 
and Mr. Alexander R. C. Eaton. ma 

Isatirers Meoat. (Deawmeos) aso Tex Gureas. 


The Medal and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr, James Bennett. 
SOASE Mepattion awn £100, 


sear Medallion te Mr. Cyril A. Fa: 
ificate of Hon Mention and c f to 
Mr. H. Chalton Braslabicee. cheque Se 


Certificates of Hon. Mentj Chalkley 
| and Mr. Gordon 8. Keesing. 0 a 
Pucis Stvpestranir. 
Mr, Wm. Cecil Young introduced as Pugin Stodent 1914 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Julian R. “Leathart. 
Trre Cenriricate axp £30, 
Certificate to Mr. Tremwith Wills as winner of the Prax 


Certificate af Hon. Mention and 
ral Babson on cheque for £10 100. to Mr. 


Anrnun Cares Prize (Forry Guineas 
Cheque for £42 to Mr. J. CL Rogers [A } 


Goren. Gow Mena. asp Tex CUMS EAS. 


The Medal and fi 
ee and cheque for £10 10s, to Mr, Philip TD. 


Gonwis Bresany (£65). 
Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs [4.] introduced av winner of the 
Asurrret. Prize 


Books to the value of £10 ' 
Paon Peiadisbaead o Mr. Wm. Wallace Friskin, 


The Medal and oh 
naire Pugin Me 1911. eheyue for £20 to Mr. Wie, Paterson. 


The Godwin Medal to Mr. & (. # 
(m the motion of Sir Thomas Brock, KOR Ra, fon. A hs 
a ste ye . eae eta Sapedare er pha 
Mr. Cave for their Addressea. mena a 


The President having responded, the proceed! clonmd, 
and the meeting sepaintad ak? at 10 p.m. P ings 











Prous the late Mr. J. M. Whitelaw’s Duslgn-for a Terminal Railway Station, awarded the'Boane Modiallion 1919. 


LONDON RAILWAY STATIONS. 
By Pau. Warernouse [F.] 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd February 1914. 


| ’ YE are to consider this evening the railway stations of London. There are, it seems, 200 
\ \/ of these within the metropolitan area. It is not, therefore, my intention to devote even 
| a few minutes to each. I propose merely to offer some considerations relating 2olely or 
chiefly to the greater termini of which we have n dozen*: Euston. King’s Cross, St, Panerag, Liverpool 
Street and its ally, Fenchureh Street, Charing Cross and its Cannon Street appendage, Victoria, 
London Bridge, Paddington, Marylebone and Waterloo. 

The terminal stations of London are the points at which the greatest city of the earth's beat country 
gives its weleome to the world at large. Perhaps, therefore, the first thought which arises in contem- 
plating them is the question, “ Do these welcomers give their greeting in terms worthy of the city that 
they represent?" Tt is a rule of hospitality that, at the threshold, we should show to coming and 
going guests a fervour at least as warm as the esteem in which we hold them. In fact, custom bids 
Ws go farther; and we are not considered hypocrites if to the arriving and departing stranger we 
somewhat exaggerate the true degree of our regard. 

It is, therefore, quite proper to ask whether it is a discovered fact that foreigners seeking our 
heart of Empire, and provineials approaching their capital, receive from these ante-chambers of arrival 
an impression of warm-hearted and enthusiastic reception, to which nothing else in their sojourn quite 
‘4pproximates, save the equal geniality of the scene of departure. 

I fear we must admit that London prefers to enhance the climax of its hospitality by showing 
to the ’pproaching pilgrim less cordiality at the outset than is extended later on; and that the retreat- 
ing visitor often finds the pangs of separation modified by the sense that steals over him durmg the 
inal ten minutes of his stay that, after all, London is a fairly ugly and inhospitable spot. 











a 





* They are officially recognised aa 16 by the Traffic Com-. both elevated to full honours, and so is Addison Road. 
mision Report, 198 London Eridge and Victoria are Fenchurch Street is mot reckoned in the list of main 
reckoned wa two each, St, Paul's and Holborn Viaduct are terminals, 
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Having admitted these things, I am not intending to suggest either that all our termini i are dis- 
graceful or that even the less-comely stations are without some justification for their uncome lines. 
Tam merely wishing to point out in some of the remarks which follow that although in railway stations, 
as in other things, London has paid the penalty which falls upon pioneers—the penalty of being too 
easily outpaced by its successors—there is for railway stations, as for all other products of human 
contrivance, an ideal which is worth the seeking, even if it cannot be found, and, if found, cannot he 
eopied. 

Let us briefly take a survey of these twelve old friends, giving them praise and blame as they may 
seem to deserve them. 

Fuston comes first, being the terminus of that ancient London to Birmingham line which marked 
the earliest beginning of the steam approach to London. To Euston T do homage. There was nothing 
mean about Easton's birth. The London and Birmingham Railway meant big things from the very 
beginning. It is true that for vears after the inauguration of the line the trains were brought from 
Chalk Farm to Euston by traction, not by locomotives, owing, I believe, to the diffidence of Parlia- 
ment. But Kuston Station was meant to be, and was, worthy not only of the great movement, thus 
initiated, but of its future. That noble hall* and that splendid Dorie portice (since outraged by 
encroachments) bear a ratio to the line then existing glorious out of all proportion when compared to 
any subsequent displays of London railway architecture. The platforms and their roofs certainly are 
an anti-climax ; but Euston is setting its house in order, and it is not fair to judge of the station by 
its present condition; great improvements are mn hand, and I, for one, do not yet know to what degree 
of amelioration they may tend. The glazed roof problem is a difficult one, and if cannot be said that 
‘n this matter we have always gone from good to better. St. Pancras, one of the earliest roofs, i 
still, to my mind, far and away the best. Sir Gilbert Scott, in the full blast of Gothic energy, astonished 
the railway world with a quasi-mediwval external elevation, and the engineer, far from letting him 
down with a disappointment, played up to him in an extraordinary manner. Instead of designing 6 
commonplace truss and decking it with scraps of ecclesiastical castings, he made the discovery that a 
giant pointed arch, with a concealed tie beneath the rails, was the form best, suited to his needs, 
The resultant effect is amazing. I have no hesitation m acknowledging that for grace, beauty of form, 
and sheer magic of fitness the iron and glass roof of St. Pancras Station gives me unquaiified pleasure. 
Tt has an élan and charm which would be convincing even if it were, as I once thought it was, a 
hit of sacrifice to Gothic etiquette—but when one discovers that it is no mere concession to style 
but an example of direct, untrammelled engmeering skill, the respect due to it is spontaneously 
given. 

The only completely new terminus built under the eyes of my own generation is Marylebone, the 
London goal of the Great Central. To it we must look for London's latest utterance in station eraft, 
and we look—with disappointment. It was conceived and born under the mgis of that mischievous 
theory that, if only the street front of a station Is masked by an ostentatious hotel, the station 
proper (or improper) can be left to the—engineer. 

There is no reason, 1 think, why I should not speak courageously on this point. IT will admit 
freely that stations have primarily a utilitarian funetion to perform, also that railway companies are 
not primarily either philanthropists or patrons of art. But the doctrine that, in what I may call the 
platform part of a station, beauty and design are unimportant is, in London at least, an unworthy 
doctrine. We architects know quite well what we mean when we say that there is no class of public 
building to which it is impossible to impart at least distinction, Railways have rather overlooked the 
fact that mere size instead of excusing ugliness conveys an absolute obligation to avoid it. 
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* ‘The hall is, [ understand, laterin date than the portico; this accounts for their not being axial with one another. 
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We have in the stations a repetition of the old and sad story of the Thames bridges. The diseovery 
that iron was cheaper than stone for the task of crossing the river was seized all through the latter 
half of the nineteenth century as the basis of a horrible argument; the premises of that argument 
were false, and the conclusion—which took the form not of a spoken word but of a series of indecent 
facts—is now awaiting refutation. It is a good rule of civic decency that beanty is always possible in 
amall things, but that in big things it is imperative. 

Paddington, perhaps you will say, is a bad shot at the beauty target. Well, I admit it is, but at 
least it was a shot. Wyatt was called m, and perhaps Wyatt failed. His affectation of the Moorish 
moile was unhappy—but it was well intentioned. There is certainly grandeur in the big areuated 
spans of the glass roofs, which are worlds removed from the timid and prosaic horizontality of our 
later efforts. Paddington again almost enters the region of romance from its enshrinement in Frith’s 
picture. How we have all derided Frith! I wonder if his day may not yet be coming. 

King's Cross might be named after Landseer’s picture, Dignity and Impudence. One can 
hardly find among the street sights of London a more striking combination of vigour with debility than 
the south elevation of this terminus. In the sheer strength of direct purpose the engineer flung up™ 
those two Cyclopean arches, and in between them he set out to design an architectural climax which 
should unite and crown the whole desizn ; the result was failure—he turned his drama into a farce. 
[ would guarantee that the offer of a prize of five guineas to architectural students under twenty-five 
would produce more than one good scheme for raising this elevation to nobility at a coat of under £500. 
But why, I wonder, has King’s Cross forgotten all this time that it has « forecourt—or at. least a fore- 
ground. For many a year this rather shapeless but, I suppose, valuable site was dedicated to the 
display of rustic seats and summer houses, the wares of some favoured merchant. At last, when tube 
railways came into use, we were made aware of the prospect that this fruitful field would give birth 
to a little stationette. The stationette arrived—rather more highly coloured than we expected ; 
but it evidently took everybody by surprise, for the position which it assumed bids detiance to any 
possible scheme for laying out this open space in some sort of relation to the great building behind 
it. T- confess, I am amazed. 

Huston Road was protected as to its width by Act of Parliament, yet so valuable was the frontage 
soil in that road that in course of years every front garden was built over with shops, and the reeords 
of the late Metropolitan Board of Works are darkened with breaches of this particular trust. The 
Board gave way to the land grabbers, with the result that the County Council has had no inconsiderable - 
(iffieulty i in stiffening Its own back to resist or repair these and further encroachments. Land, m 
fact, is in this district valuable, yet a spare corner of important frontage is first wasted and then 
misapplied. London ig a wonder-city. 

Of Charing Cross and Cannon Street we shall epeak later. Charing Cross we know succumbed 
(as regards its glass and iron roof) to premature decay ; and was rebuilt in the manner which I am 
still unwilling to regard as the last word in the steel artist's vocabulary of beanty. Cannon Street 
still maintains, when viewed from the river, 4n almost picturesque suggestion of one of the minor 
entrances to the Infernal Regions. 

To Holborn Viaduct I will be generous, and raniee its existence. I have always admired the 
architecture of its hotel front to the street, but as a station one can only say of it that it is quite 
conspicuously inglorious. 

Civilisation has many grudges against history. One of these is the regret that railways and steam 
were not invented in the time of the Romans. There can be no doubt that if this had been the case 
the Romans, true fathers of our Ruropean economy, would have left us a lesson in the laying out of 
railway routes; little doubt also that some of their actual railway stations would remain. A railway 
station would at least wear as well as a basilica or a public bath. Here and there over the continent of 
Knrope—perhaps even on our own island plot—there would still be standing vast majestic piles of 
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monumental masonry serving at the present day the very purpose for which Rome had reared them. 
The advantage to us would be immense, for not only should we find in them that ancient sanction 
without which, as architects, we are so often timid, but also, and conversely, we should be rid of the 
excuse which is supposed to justify the deformity of all architecture connected with distinctly modern 
neads. ‘The Briton discovers the steam engine and proceeds to make use of it, yet, in spite of the 
conservatiam which compels him at the outset to call a railway carriage a “ steam-couch ”’ and to model 
it on the lines of « four-in-hand “ Tally ho,” he proceeds m contrariety to invent and to reverence a 
doctrine that steam-travel being a modern contrivance it may or should be housed in a sort of futurist 
building craft—in other words, that its attendant architecture should he no longer architecture at all 
[that is, building based on the tradition and the nobility of precedent], but building of which the 
form and genins are inspired by spiritless expediency—in fact, by that lower grade of engineering which 
lacks culture. All honour then to Huston, St. Pancras, and Paddington, which, in their degree and 
after their kind, withstood this untoward modernism. Waterloo, the modernisation of which is rapidly 
approaching a measure of completion, had @ good thance, which for a time at least it missed. The 
terminus of the South Western was, up till the year 1848, n rather stately little station at Nine 
Elms, the front of which was reminiscent of the portico of Sadlers Wells Theatre. When Waterloo 
superseded this unassuming ereetion it had to grapple—and the cab horses took their fair share of the 
erappling—with the problem of the high level roadway. | 

It is obvious that wheneyer a railway line makes up its mind to enter the heart of a metropolis 
it must do one or other of three things. It may, for example, come in on the level, in which ease it 
either obstructs existing streets and roads or threads an ingenious track through a roadless region. 
Euston is on the level, and solves some of its difficulties by frank obstruction, others by diving 
under the primrose roots of Primrose Hill. | 

In default of coming in on the level it may sink below the general surface in a cutting. This was 
Paddington’s idea—it is also the device adopted at Liverpool Street. But the measure is only a half 
measure, and the roads which cross the railway outside the station have to climb for the necessary 
bridge height, ‘he third course, which was adopted by nearly all the South London lines, is a 
courageous policy of overhead travel, neces#itatmg miles of arched and bridged causeway. 

Tt cannot be said that these long rows of arches have added to the beauty of the Surrey side, 
though I imagine that in a ruined London some centuries hence they may possess a pictorial and anti- 
quarian intereat not unlike that of the aqueducts on the Campagna. It 1s this high level device which 
makes possible the crossing of the Thames at Charing Cross, Blackfriars, and Southwark. 

There is, of course, a fourth expedient, not yet adopted in London, which I may call the policy of 

the Quai d'Orsay. In idea this is splendid—it is partly splendid m execution. The trains are kept 
below ground, the booking offices, waiting halls, and administrative quarters being all on the street 
level, Thus space is halved, or nearly halved, and the upper level departments gain greatly in dignity. 
But the train platforms suffer in light, comfort, and convenience. Moreover, it is impracticable to have 
steam engines employed in these basement domains, and it becomes necessary to exchange steam for 
electricity at a point outside the underground portion of the route. Whenever, and if ever, all trains 
are run by electricity, this device will no doubt grow m favour. 
) The Waterloo (to return to the South Western) which first superseded the Nine Elms terminus 
was, a3 we know, a yery poor and meun affair, But recent years have shown a very hearty deyelop- 
ment, and the new station has about it many of the elements which one hopes to see in the station 
which is aware of the dignity due to its size, 

Victoria, again, is a notable instance of reconstruction. The gentleman who designed the blank 
wall in Buckingham Palace Road did it right nobly, and there are good points about the main 
front. It is true that Victoria's iron roofs, though lofty, are uninspired, but the really wie fault 
of the station is its inordinate size or, rather, its inordinate length.‘ The lack of width had to be. 
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compensated for by forward extension, with the result that the distance from the booking office to. 


the railway carriage is in many cases immense. A wider station farther to the south-west would 
really. have been more satisfactory. ‘* Let them all say what they can, ‘tis for one end—the nse of 
man." Here the use of man is not always met, for it is in a small way a hardship after buying a ticket 
for Brighton and allowing the necessary two minutes’ margin of time to be told that the first instal- 
ment of the journey has to be done on foot and at quarter-mile pace. 

Liverpool Street is also a monster, but it, you will have noticed, gets over its difficulties by lateral 
expansion, and here the man who happens to know at which side of th> station it is best to enter may 
often save the precious minute necessary to his object. The high and low level entrances for] passengers 
and the bridge connections from platform to platform are cleverly arranged—specially in view of the 
fact that the great bulk of the passengers are luggageless suburbans. 

The station or, rather, stations at London Bridge are relics of the intermediate barbarism between 
the prophetic courage of Euston and St. Pancras and the mean modernism of St. Marylebone. We 
are & very unambitious people, and in public matters very ungrasping. London Bridge Stations 
are & fair type of the kind of thing we accept as good enough for us. Architecture is either worth 
nothing in the scheme of civic economics or it is worth a great deal. If it is reeognised as acceptable 
and permissible, I should venture to say that no building within the metropolitan area which is 
visible to a minimum of a thousand people per diem and is worth a minimum of a hundred 
thousand pounds should under any consideration whatever run the least risk of being justly described 
as unarchitectural, Under this most moderate canon I excommunicate the seven acres of railway 


stations at London Bridge. 


But apart altogether from the question what a railway station should be, there is another question 
—and one which is at least as important—namely, where the station or stations should be, In faet, 
the great question of disposition—and this is after all of as great importance, 

I believe there are still a few people who imagine that in a perfect and Utopian London there 
would be not many termini but one. In a few seconds we will dispose of this strange idea. Centralisa- 
tion of either roads or railways is, except in a very small town, a terrible mistake. We can prove this 
—as regards roads—by standing for ten minutes ut the Mansion Houge. There—as interesting relics 
of London's almost prehistoric littleness—we find a group of supposed desiderata with a cluster of roads 
centering upon them. Ancient tradition preseribes that the house of the chief officer, the treasury of 
the nation, the seat of commerce, and one or more places of worship should be grouped round the 
nucleus of the town, and that for purposes of swift access to them every maim high road should i impinge 
on the same point. But it may be taken as an axiom of town planning that, a3 soon as any town is as 
big as, lat us say, two miles ayuare (or four square miles), such a concentration becomes not a conveni- 
ence but a horrible incommodity. Nay, more; when a town reaches the size of modern London— 
or even half that size—the official buildings, whieh originally were things to be sought, become things 
of little interest to the majority or even things to be shunned. I am, I hope, a law abiding citizen, a 
Christian, and in a small way a money saver, but my only visits to the Mansion House have hai no 
connection with the Lord Mayor's government of the City, my visits to the Bank have been merely 
calls on the architect, and my ehurchmanship is better met by churches other than those which 





cluster round the Royal Exchange. In fact, the converging of roads opposite the Bank is to nearly 
all of ns nothing but an impediment in our journeys through the City; and even if the buildings I 


have just mentioned were all of occasional importance to our business or spiritual life they would 
munister to our needs much more expeditiously if they were all at least a quarter of a mile from one 
another, Similarly, the concentration of our railway termini into a single station would have almost 
intalenlable disadvantages. The stati ion, in the first place, would he so large that on starting a journey 
from it we should all have to walk on an average u furlong to reach our train. In the second place, 
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none but habitués would have a reasonable chance of finding a train at all, in spite of indicators, And 
thirdly, the confusion and crowding would be very great. 

No; the central station would be a vast and terrifying nightmare of disorder, Its size, according 
to moderate computation, woul: be 100 acres, and if one comes to think of it, the result of its existence— 
wherever you place it—would be that the great majority of people would complain that it was too far 
from the place at which they wish to be landed. Another trouble would be that the discharge of so 
huge a multitude at a single spot would result in a great overcrowding of the means of local transport, 
omnibuses, trams and tubes, at that centre. | 

Of course, it may be argued that not every one would travel to or start from the terminns, but that 
many would stop short of it. In fact, I can imagine some designer of London improvements taking 
a map of London and doing with it something like the following :— 

Link, he would say, Paddington with King's Cross, throwing in the Midland Railway as a branch. 
By an equally bold sweep join the Great Central line to the North Western. Then fling a courageous 
are of rails from Victoria to Liverpool Street, and bring in branches from Waterloo and London 
Bridge, and with the result that you find everything converging in Covent Garden. 

There vou have your central station, but to avoid the inconveniences arising from undue centrality 
—such as the grumblings of the West-enders and the East-enders, and the Stock Exchangers and the 
Gray's Inn architects, none of whom want to be shot out at Bow Street—you can retain each of the 
old termini as a kind of penultimate terminus. In fact, jnst as there now is an Faling and a West- 
bourne Park on the Great Western, a Willesden and a Stratford on the North Western and Great 
Eastern, so you would haye—only farther advanced—new London half-way houses made of the old 
terminations, | 

Moreover, says this wise fellow, you ean link all these penultimates up by a circular tube touching 


each one in the way that is now being tentatively and fragmentarily attempted by the present dis- 
jointed tubes. 





Again, he will add, my central station enables easy transfer at the Covent Garden junction between 
every main trunk line. | 

Well, in the first place it must be pointed ont that the objection to the central station would still 
remain on the ground of its abnormal size, and yet another trouble would have to be faced, Railways, 
as we have recently noticed, can only cross atreeta by going over them or under them. ‘These bold 
curves and dashing branches would either require to be carried overhead like the grim viaducts which 
disfigure southern London, or they would have to plunge below ground—in some cases below Thames— 
and would call fora treatment like that whieh we have just now mentioned gs prevailing in Paris. 
The latter would, indeed, be the preferable course. | | 

In thinking over this question of centralised stations I asked myseli—and | may say that I did 
this before the recent dream and vision of Sir Aston Webb—I asked myself whether there might not 
be something to be said for the idea of a pair of termini, one on the north, collecting all the lines that 
serve the northern, western, and eastern trunk lines; another on the south or Surrey side, gathering 
together the South Eastern, South Western, Brighton and Chatham lines. ‘These two main stations 
could be linked together by a series of parallel lines passing under the Thames or, if a really decent 
bridge could be designed, orer the Thames ; and there would thus be provided through rail connection 
between north and south, [tis rather surprisin to discover with what comparatively small alterations 
of route the various railways could be assembled for this purpose. 

But before I heard of Sir Aston’s dream—which is, I admit, very attractive—I threw this idea 
also aside, feeling that, though in a less degree, the ovils of concentration—viz., undue size of station 
and undue congestion of road traffic—applied to this also. | 

It would be wise, would it not? to ask ourselves whether the distribution and separation 
of termini is not really in itself a blessing, and secondly, what, if that be the ease, is the ideal 
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position for the termini, London being what it is and the directions of the main trunk routes being 
what they are. 

It 13 not wise, of course, to take too many data for granted, so we may in passing even go a little 
farther back and enquire whether, as our railways have grown up piecemeal, they are approximately 
what they should be as regards number and general position. [f we were mapping out a rail-less England 
for a new and virgin scheme of rail-roads, and were assuming, as I think we should rightly assume, 
that convergence on the capital is desirable, we should probably devise something of the nature 
shown on my slide. 

This gives us thirteen main lines—a very reasonable confirmation of our present system of twelve 
termini. 

I next offer you an illustration showing how these thirteen lines would most probably impinge 
upon the capital, and how, if we accept the principle of reasonable separation as a blessing instead of 
a curse, they would most naturally take their stand in the matter of termini. 

You will observe that there are, as at present, many more stations on the north side than on the 
south ; this is due simply to two reasons: one is, that the river bends away from the north in both 
directions, but the other and far more important reason is, of course, that since for reasons known to 
history London haa settled down in the south-east corner of this island there is much more territory 
for the railways to cover on the north than on the south. 

In this connection I will point out, as | have pointed out before in other connections, that London 
has suffered too long from the false idea that the regions on the south side of the 'Thames—I will 
rather say on the ght bank of the Thames—are either non-existent or inaccessible. The theory that 
to be within striking distance of the metropolis you must be on the left bank iz quite a ridiculons one. 
It dates from the days when London Bridge was either not yet built or was the only bridge. The 
arrival of Westminster Bridge did, it is true, something to break down the theory, but the other and 
newer bridges have never quite sufficed to induce belief in the undoubted fact that Southwark is mach 
nearer to the Bank of England than are the National Gallery and the Abbey. Recent events will, 
I hope, serve to make it clear that the territory on the Surrey side is at least as available for building 
and for business as many of the sites in Middlesex, but T should still despair were it not that the County 
Council has. fixed Lambeth as the seat and centre of Local Government, and that the owners of the 
London and South Western Railway have had the courage to rebuild their station (Waterloo) in the 
rash but steadfast hope that the Surrey side 1s near enough to the heart of things to serve for all time 
#8 the goal and finish of their Londonward journeys. London Bridge Station has never felt sure of 
ite prestige. The stationsat Holborn Viaduet, at Charing Cross and at Cannon Street are evidences of 
that hankering for the northern shore which is based on the ancient tradition that London is in 
Middlesex only, 

Let us look at this thing squarely. If London were a pin point in size, its great radiating railways 
would quite properly aim at that point. If, on the other hand—to imagine something less impossible— 
it consisted of two well-confined quarters—a business haunt and a residential region—then each of 
these lines would reasonably aim at duplicate goals. Evidence of this practice is seen in the rather 
commendable system under which the South Eastern is represented both by Cannon Street and Charing 
Cross, the North Western by Euston and Broad Street, and the Great Eastern not merely by Liver- 
pool Street, but-also by the use they enjoy for certain trains of access to St. Pancras, ‘This arrange- 
ment, | say, is rather commendable, but 1 purposely modify my sitcmmnernia tiie 

Setting aside woods traffic, let us think of passengers, Passengers on main lines are of two kinds 
—viz., those who, having luggage, are obliged to drive to or from the terminus, and those who, having 
no nggago, are, or may be willing to walk to their destinations om arrival ; of the latter class are the 
Vast army of daily travellers who live in the outskirts or suburbs and work in the town. 

Now, it is true that a great many workers who are free to choose their suburban homes purposely 
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select a locality served by a railway whose terminus is reasonably near their place of work, but, on the 
other hand, there must be a great many who arrive every morning at a station which, though closely 
adjoining the place of business of some of their fellow-travellers, is at such a distance from their own 
as to necessitate a further journey on foot or by cab, car, or underground train. Put it. this way. 
The twelve great termini stand, roughly speaking, on the circumference of an irregular oval measuring 
three miles by two miles, and these six square miles are—also roughly speaking—coextensive with the 
chief business area, The actual area which is daily flooded by workers from the suburbs is, as a matter 
of actual fact, very greatly m excess of this size; but, assuming as a basis this area of 3 miles by 2, 
it 13 clear that the average distance travelled after reaching the terminus by each arrival must be 
something like 14 miles.* 

This bemg so, it would scarcely be a great hardship if, in the interests of ceneral traffic convenience 
and also in the interests of beauty, the position of some of these termini were to be slightly removed 
from their unduly central position. 

Now Lam prepared to contend that, viewing the matter generally, there is everything to be said 
in favour of a distribution rather than a concentration of the termini. 

Before the birth of Euston, Parliament, in sanctioning the first stage of the London to Birmingham 
Railway, stipulated that it should not come nearer the centre of London than Chalk Farm, and if you 
will glance at the map of London in 1940, some years later than the establishment of this railway, 
you will see that Chalk Farm was in those days a comparatively rural spot. 

Times changed, and the station of terminns became Euston. When St. Pancras, King’s Cross, 
and Paddington followed they were all by common consent placed on the north side of the then New 
Road. I have written clsewhere on the New Road, that fine enterprise of our cerandfathers, which 
was as bold a foretaste of our modern town-planning as one can well conceive. That men of that age 
should have appreciated the desirability of forming a circuit road from Paddington to the north of 
the city, along land which was then available, because not yet absorbed into the building area of the 
metropolis, was at least a remarkable fact in the history of municipal foresight. And the additional 
idea of making this road the southward boundary of the main railways of the north and west was 
another fine stroke of orderly town government. 

In-course of time railways crossed the Thames. There are now four such bridge crossings, One, 
the least objectionable, is that which conveys the two main lines from Victoria Station. Another 
is the monster which issues from the jaws of Charing Cross. A third is the disfigurement adjoining 
Blackfriars Bridge, and the fourth is that which feeds Cannon Street. For these three last T contend 
wa ns that there 1s cf ymate a go farther = predict with equal fervour, and some measure 
of hope, that in due time they will confer on the beauty of the Than 1 tov ei fal 
dink peered: mes the homage of graceful 

[am anxious to maintain that there is no good reason why the termini of the 8.B. and L.C.D.R. 
should approach much nearer to the centre of London than do the termini on the north of the G. W.., 
G. U., L. & N. W., G.N., and Midland. If one takes, as one reasonably may, @ line running from the 
Bank to High Street, Kensington, as representing the centre line of the commercial and residential 
parts of London, it will be found that the nearest of the northern stations is 3 mile from it and the 
farthest 1}. The line is, [ think, a fair line, for its course passes through the Ritz Hotel. On the 
south of it Victoria and Waterloo are distant } and } mile respectively, and London Bri dge ae 
about the same distance, while Charing Cross and Cannon Street are within a farlong, ant Holborn 
Viaduct has overstepped it northward to the extent of half a mile. | | 

Why, I ask, should the three latter stations add to the confusion of London's traffic congestior 
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by planting themselves so impudently im the heart of our civilisation. It will be answered, of course, 
that the south side of the Thames doesn’t count as recognisable territory, and that to be deposited 
there—eyen if one be nearer St. Paul's or Piccadilly Cireus than a traveller arriving at St. Paneras— 
is not to be reckoned as arrival in London. To this I answer that the lands north of King's Cross and 
Huston are at least as much like deserts as are the surroundings of the Elephant and Castle, and that 
the Surrey side—though possibly it has only just been discovered by that Columbus who, greatly daring, 
planted there the foundation stones of the County Council's Hall—nevertheless, is now no longer 
a terra ignota, and there is no substantial reason why it should not in the very early future be found 
capable of bringing forth and nurturing other buildings of architectural value and of metropolitan 
importance. Recent hopes and aspirations point to the probability of a noble avenue, or an equally 
noble quay, along the south shore of the Thames. My personal cravings aré in the direction of the 
latter, for I think that we lose much of the poetry of London by failing to acknowledge and to ennoble 
her riverside trade. But south of this quay should be a fine road from Westminster Bridge to South- 
wark Bridge—or, if you prefer, from Lambeth Bridge to London Bridge—and beside that road should 
stand a new station intended to take the place of Charing Cross, and the stations at Cannan Street 
and Holborn Viaduct. Some of my friends favour, I know, the idea of placing this new station along- 
side of Waterloo and approaching both by a high level bridge spanning the Thames at the spot where 
Charing Cross railway bridge at present stands. lor my own part, I prefer the place midway between 
Waterloo and London Bridge at which the South Eastern and Chatham lines are met by the line which 
runs north to Holborn Viaduct. The access from such a new station to the City and the West End 
would be exceptionally good, it would only be halfa mile south‘of my line of axis, and it would act upto 
the principle, which I honestly believe to be the right one, viz., that the termini should be not in the 
centre, where they create overcrowding ; ; not close to one another, where they iisturb each other's 
streams of traffic; but standing more or less in a ring round the centre and fairly equally dis- 
tributed. 

And here let me not conceal from myself, or from you, that, had I no such arguments to offer for 
keeping the South Eastern Railway on the south-eastern side, I would still plead with might and main 
for any readjustment of our railway system which would rid the Thames of those three blemishes : 
the iron bridges at Cannon Street, Blackfriars, and Charing Cross. Were the riddance Utopian it 
would be worth praying for, were it Quixotic it would be worth paying for, but if it is good business 
let us have it at once, and prove that the useful and the beautifol are indeed one. 

If you will refer once more to my imaginary plan of the thirteen imaginary termini of thirteen 
imaginary lines you will sec that to a very large degree the positions of the ee stations coincide 
with those of some of the present ones. 

My Scotch line and Newcastle line arrive at Euston and St. petra The Cambridge and 
Norwich lines terminate, it is true, right and left of the Angel—a very good place for them—(instead 
of at Liverpool Street), but the Southend line runs into Fenchurch Street, the Dover line ends at 
London Bridge Station, and the Brighton line at or near Victoria. The termini for Bristol, South 
Wales, and Cornwall, &e., are by my 34 mile circle brought rather nearer to the centre of iteviaii than 
our present feelings wonld allow, but that rather proves than disproves my point. If wo refuse to put 
4 station near the Marble Arch and another near Hyde Park Corner, on the ground that they are too 
intrusive, then why in the name of civilisation do we allow them in the Strand and on the precious 
ground between the Thames and Cornhill? In fact, I have proved that if you turn a circle of a radius 
of 1 miles with Charing Cross as its centre no railway station or terminus need impinge on its 
circumference. 

As a matter of fact, of course, the heart of London is defined not so much by a circle as by a sort 
of oval, and the laying down on the London map of this figure will make my points clearer. [This 
oval outline corresponds yery nearly with the course of the imaginary circuit railway shown in 
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the diagram below.] My oval, you will see, actually touches with its cireumferential line eight 
of the twelve termini at present existing. Two others, Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street, are 
almost on it (being just outside), and the only remarkable transgressions are the invasions of this 
sacred enclosure by Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and, if we may reekon it among the termini, Holborn 
Viaduct. I therefore consider that, with these exceptions, the positions of our termini are reason- 
ably near the ideal arrangement. 





[it remains to say a few words about the connection between the termini. Ideally, there should 
be @ railway system uniting the whole of these stations. The old Metropolitan and District railways 
made a good start by linking together King’s Cross, Paddington, Victoria, Charing Cross, and Liverpoo! 
Street. 

It is true that their grip on the termini was somewhat faltering. At Liverpool Street, 
Victoria, and even at King’s Cross, the transit from the main line train to the underground 
train is longer and less easy than it might be, Still, the principle aimed at was good, and the 
main idea, a circular railway, was excellent. Since the days of this early effort the under- 
ground communications have, as we know, been more than doubled in mileage, but unhappily that 
qnerease has been effected with an extraordinary lack of system. The Central London Railway, 
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wisely appreciating the fact that a circular route needs to be supplemented by a diametrical one, made 
a (ash across the major axis of the ellipse. But with what strange lapses of fulfilment! Why was 
there no joint station at Notting Hill? And why was the connection at Liverpool Street left out for 
years, only to be recently accomplished as a kind of afterthought ? Again, how easily might Padding- 
ton have been reached? But Paddington was left to be picked up as part of another system which 
practically duplicates the line of the old Metropolitan from Portland Road to Paddington. This is 
sheer waste of prime cost. 

Three routes tunnel under the Thames. The old Waterloo to City Railway—a singularly cheer- 
less eatacomb, which delivers at no intermediate station—the City and South London, and the 
Baker Street and Waterloo. Had these Thames crossings been arranged with any eve to general 
atility they might most easily have been hetter placed. In fact, it may be said at once that if it had 
been the business of any one person of intelligence to make sure that these piecemeal contributions 
tu the railway system of London were sanctioned or vetoed in relation to some general scheme, there 
can be no doubt that the publie would have been much better served, and the railways themselves 
would have been more remunerative. 

Just think what simplicity would have done for london. 

Form a railway uniting the whole of the great termini (except Charing Cross and Cannon Street) 
in an irregular oval route, and then form two diagonal routes connecting Paddington with Liverpool 
Street, and Victoria with King's Cross. ‘The intersection, you will find, 1s exactly at the site of Totten- 
ham Court Road Station. From the periphery of this irregular figure you can cast out as many 
branches as you please into the suburbs, and, as a matter of fact, vou can easily connect to it the 
existing suburban lines of the present systems. The really remarkable feature of the plan is, however, 
that. treatine of the area within the ellipse, you will find that you ean replace upon it nearly all the 
existing stations, and vet you have saved four or five miles of rails and have made it possible to get 
from anywhere to anywhere with only one change. 

Compare this, for example, with the present difficulty of getting from Chancery Lano Station to 
Victoria. | 

Is it not clear that, in the matter of internal rail communication, no less than in other matters, 
London has suffered to an incredible degree the inconvenience, expense, and disigurement which the 
simplest of central control, the most elementary of preconceived design would have converted into 


convenience, economy, and decency. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. Ernest Newrox, A.B.A,. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.|: I have much 
pleasure in enlisting your sufirages with me in this vote 
ofthanks. [think we all feel that Mr. Waterhouse has 
given us a great deal with which to fill our minds, 
not necessanly in what he has scald. but in what is 
m his mind behind what he said. I should like to 
ask him his views on a few things, for | do not think 
we could do better than study some of the points 
which he has not had time to develop when tring 
to compress into an hour what was legitimately 
material for a very much larger handling. The first 
thing that struck me when Mr. Waterhouse was 
speaking of those great roofs like the one he admires— 
an ndmuration which I share with him—is that from 
the inside the St. Pancras roof is a magnificent one. 
But a city isa city as a whole, and it seems to me that 
these great roofs, with their simple, long muss, 
rather unseale the rest of our City when we ace them 
standing up among the more intimate and more 
delicate architectural designs. Take Cannon Street 
Station, for instance. Cannon Street, I think, is the 
one effort in which an attempt is made to balance the 
roof from end to end by those two towers to wluch 
Mr. Waterhouse referred in not too complimentary 
terms, though he did not intend to be unkind. He 
says he is hopeful of Waterloo, but I confess 
L always think it a pity that something different 
was not done with Waterloo, True, the station 
buildings are horizontal, and that counts for some- 
thing in architecture nowadays. But the intneacy 
of its approaches, whether one is afoot or in a 
taxi, is architecturally bewildering. Surely on the 
Contipent railway approaches to a high level are 
managed better than that! Certainly, as regards the 
approaches to Waterloo, there is oblivion of the 
architectural idea, I have read—in the Railway 
Gazette, 1 think—that the eminent engmeer of the 
South Western Railway and some of the Directors 
visited several of the most important railway stations 
in the world, and that they intended to embody the 
merits of them all in Waterloo, From a practic 
point of view they may have done it, but wsthetically 
they have not; perhaps they left the «esthetic factors 
out of account. With regard tothe length of Victoria, 
would it not have been possible to put a double- 
decked station there, and to have had the electrical 
station underneath so as to save some of those long 
runs ? Again, while fully accepting Mr. Waterhouse's 
dictum that a big central station would be an impos- 
sible solution of our railway difficulties, would it not 
be a more economic method in principle to make 
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Vice-President, in the Char, 


all our big City stations through-stations, and not 
terminal stations ! In the matter of shunting and 
crossing in and out traffic there must be a great 
deal of waste in the terminal station. If pairs of 
étations could be linked up to enable this work to 
be done, and for trains to be shunted and re-tirected 
outside London instead of inside the most valuable 
part of the City, a4 is done in many of our big provin- 
cial towns, I am inclined to think that rt would be 
an economically advantageous thing. Lastly, there 
is one point on which I was pee <i interested in 
Mr. Waterhouse’'a remarks—viz., the sivetuaas which 
# general echeme would have been in laying out our 
new electrical underground railways, These mil- 
ways, | suppose, are pretty well complete, ao that a 
weneral scheme is now too late, but we have im- 
mediately coming upon us the necessity for a general 
scheme in our street improvements for ordinary 
open-air trafic. In this matter we shall waste money 
and involve ourselves in all sorts of muddles and 
extravagences if we do not have a general scheme. 
1 am glad to see that it is everywhere recognised 
that ® general scheme is absolutely needed. The 
Local Government Board, we know by the conferences 
that have been held, is in favour of a general scheme 
for London and its surroundings, and I hope it will 
include street, improvements in the centre portion 
in regard to what will be needed in the future. Tf 
we do not have a general scheme, we shall have to 
go through the same trouble and the same disturb- 
ances os we have experienced in our Tube and other 
underground railways. 

Mr. FRANK POTTER (Manager of the Great 
Western Railway): As a visitor, and us hailing from 
t bats third of the trio of London termini which 
Mr. Waterhouse singled out for honourable mention, 
I should like to express my sincere appreciation of 
your courtesy In inviting me to be present here this 
evening to listen to the very able Paper which has been 
read. We have all been charmed and entertained 
the manner in which Mr. Waterhouse has dealt witl 
the subject, and, if it. does nothing else, it will give us 
all furiously to think, because if only railway men 
could have their time over again, and could have the 
opportunity of re-arranging the approaches to our 
great Metropolis, they would certainly not an 
a theer However, great credit 18 
due im certain quarters for the foresight which was 
displayed in connection with some of our London 
termim. It has always been a matter of surpri 
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with whom he was associated, were able to look so 
far forward into the future as they did in designing 
a station which, whatever its claims may be to 
architectural beauty, has nevertheless, for nearly 
aixty years, answered the requirements of an extend- 
me traffic, and it is only in the last few months that 
we have had to bring into use a line which was outside 
the limits of the original design. That, I think, 
reflects the greatest credit on the foresight of the 
architects who designed Paddington Station. With 
regard to other features in Mr. Waterhouse’s Paper, 
! was very pleased to hear his references to the sugges- 
tion that no advantages are calculated to accrue from 
a highly-centralised depét. I gathered from his later 
remarks that he had been furnished with particulars 
of a scheme relating to goods traffic; and if he had 
been able to deal with that particular scheme he 
would, from a professional pomt of view, have had 
é great deal that was most interesting to say upon It. 
From my own point of view, I consider what 
Mr. Waterhouse did say with regard to the inevitable 
congestion arising from a central passenger station 
as applying in even greater degree to a goods station. 
So far from relieving the congestion in our roads, it 
would do much to accentuate it, Reference has been 
mide by Mr. Lanchester to certain ideas suggested 
by the Paper as to the routes taken by the railways, 
and the fact that our termini are termini and do not 
afford facilities for through runs. We feel that if 
we had not to do so much back-shunting at our lig 
stations we should be able to attain a higher standard 
of punctuality and handle our traffic more satistac- 
torily than is the case to-day. But anything in the 
nature of a forward run from Paddington would, | 
am afraid, seriously interfere with the amenities of 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and other 
valuable residential quarters. I am very glad to 
know that Paddington Station can be spoken of im 
such terms as those applied to it to-night: I shall 
now regard it with even more admiration than I 
have in the past, [+ recalla to me the story of an 
ald employé who was found standing on the roe 
Which connects Paddington with Bishop's Road, 
and who being accosted with the remark, “So you 
can't leave the old place, can you t" answered, “ No, 
[ feel I must come once more to admire those truly 
beautiful spans.” [ mention it because it supports what 
Mr, Waterhouse sail in including Paddington im the 
three stations which may be honourably mentioned 
in connection with architectural features in London. 
| have the greatest pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks for this most excellent Paper. — | 
_ Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.|: I would 
like to any a few words in support of the vote of thanks. 
It is a Paper on a subject in which I am very much 
interested ; and Mr. Waterhouse has made it very 
interesting, as he always does, J agree with Mr. 
Waterhouse that we should try to make a railway 
station architecturally impressive to the incoming 
foreigner. What he said about the Euston portico 
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was expressed in almost the exact words I should 
have used if he had not. I have always had the 
greatest respect for the London and Birmingham 
Railway for putting up that portico, for showing 
the feeling they had that they were going to do a 
great thinw, and that it deserved a fine gateway, It 
i & ptece of imitation Dorie and not exactly what 
we would put up now, but it is grand and bold in 
scale, and shows they appreciated the idea of making 
the entrance to their Sy ee architecturally effective, 
T have always considered it a mistake, architecturally, 
to front a railway terminus with a hotel. It may be 
conveniont, but a hotel is a thing which, in its main 
character, always has to be much the same: you 
cannot get much character out of it. To my mind, 
the entrance to 4 great railway station should give 
you the impression of a great portico to a great road. 
[ think a railway terminus is, in its associations and 
Suggestions, a most poetic thing. You see there the 
starting of great roads which have to go over the 
whole country, conveying thousands of people every 
day on-all kinds of errands, and it is a thing, there- 
fore, which is worth treating in a symbolic architee- 
fural manner. [ remember that at the St. Lazare. 
Station, in Paris, it wax intended to front it with an 
hotel, but the Service des Beaux-Arts said no, it 
should be a separate affair, and the station should 
have its own facade. Mr. Lanchester has referred 
to the room taken up hy shunting, and that it would 
be better if this could be carried out in the country, 
Everybody who has travellea westward from Dublin 
will remember how it is done there. You are run out 
into the country two miles, and you are then shunted 
back. But the engineer to the new Victoria Station 
pointed out to me an ingenious plan which he had 
adopted to save time in getting the trains in and back 
again. He has got a middle line of rails between the 
two platform rails, and when a train is emptied he can 
shift it to the middle line of rails, and that docs nway 
with the time lost in shunting trains back. There is 
another point about which I feel most strongly—vix., 
the way in which railway stations are utterly disfign 

by advertisements. When Vietcria Station had just 
been finished, [ was invited with » few other friends to 
luncheon, and we looked admiringly at all that fine 
he engineer, who 
was present, said: “Ah, what « pity to think they 
are going to spoil it, I did all T could to persuade 
them to have no advertisements, but they said it 
is a matter of business, and they must do it.” But 
there is another side to the matter, and if you are 
going to keep your stations attractive it is worth 
while considering whether they should be the exhibit- 


ing places for all sorts of miscellaneous advertise- 


mente. You will sever get your stations to look well 
if thet is done; and | would ask the authorities to 
consider whether they would not gain some credit — 
by doing away with these advertisements. It would, 
in some way, compensate them for the loss of money. 
With regard to the underground railways, Mr. Water- 
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house mentioned that they were not laid out with 
any regard to connection with each other. 1 am 
always amused and pleased with the accidental way 
in Which you are led from the underground rail 
to the lift which is to take you up. The railway 
companies evidently thought it was good for us to 
haye some exercise after sitting in carriages under- 
ground, and so they provided o series of lanes and 
turnings, so that, if the station is a new one to you, 
you never know which way you must turn, or how 
far you will have to walk. It is a little excitement, 
and it is better for one to have this walk to do. 

Me. G. A. T. MIDDLETON [4.]: T should like 
to add my thanks for this admirable Paper. In 
spite of the humour of its early part, and my great 
enjoyment of it, [ was most interested in the second 
part, and particularly in the schemes Mr. Waterhouse 
suggested for circular routes round London connect- 
ing the railways and roads: In all those he has 
taken it for granted that Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street Stations are wrongly placed on the north side. 
That idea IT had myself some years ago, and Mr. 
Waterhouse's suggestion for a South-Eastern station, 
a central one, on the south side of London: occurred 
to me, and that if should be in the same position as 
he has placed it. I am not sure that it is impractic- 
able, even as things stand now; could not the loop 
line running from Charing Cross to Cannon Street 
be converted into a fine high-level roadway, connect- 
ing those two points, and enabling a South London 
station to be made? That same roadway would 
link up Waterloo Station and London Bridge Station 
en fovte, This seems a possible way of doing a great 
deal for the South London termini, making them well 
available from all other parts of London. 1 had 
developed it at one time to a greater extent than that, 
with « further idea of using th other loop te Holborn 
wi another roadway, But this is hardly the occasion 
to develop the idea fully, 

Me. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. (F.]: I am not 
behind any of the other gentlemen who have spoken, 
in my extreme admiration of the Paper which Mr. 
Waterhouse has given ua. Like all that gentleman's 
lectures, it is fraught with the charm and wit which 
have made of a subject that might have been over- 
scientific and even cry, one which is quite entrancing 
both in the manner of the Paper = the interest of 
it illustrations, One thing, amongst many others, 
which strikes me, in relation to the possibilities of 
great terminal stations in London, or in any other 
fae city, is that it is useless to expect to have a 
fine entrance fagade to a station unless you provide 
it with a fine approach. Almost every continental 
city of any size has a dignified and spacious court of 
approach to its railway stations, The smallest and 
meanest French stations have always an ample 
“place” or square of approach, At many of them, 
if vou miss a train, you can wait for the next under 
the trees or by the fountain of a garden set in such a 
“place.” Itis the same thing in Italy. In London, 


where space is of such enormous value, we ean only 
hope to get fine approaches to fine railway stations 
if the site for such approaches is provided by the 
Municipality, or the State, or both. You cannot 
expect railway companies to acquire and demolish 
costly property in order to provide that statel 
approach to their terminal stations, without whic 
our entrances and exits to and from the metropolis 
can never be divested of the ignominious scuffle 
we at present experience I consider that the 
really fine station of St. Paneras is marred by the 
narrow uphill vermiculous approach to the mean 
court in front and the cramped court at the side, with 
all their dangers of collision. Is it not almost incon- 
ceivable that a civilised people, having built such a 
station, should be willing to put up with so miserable 
an approach, with such paltry means of ingress and 
egress? In this question it is necessary then to con- 
ailer, not merely the resources and interests of the 
railway companies, hut to cultivate a care for fine 
disposition, in regard to our railway termini, on the 
part of municipal authorities. And this works hack, 
through the municipalities, to ourselves who are, as 
citizens, after all, responsible for the municipality, 
and therefore a greater interest and keener pride in its 
railway stations must be fostered in the minds of 
citizens. 


_ Mn. 0. L, MORGAN, Chief Engineer of the 
L.B.& 8.0.R.: T wish to thank the Council for the 


privilege of being present this evening to hear Mr. 
Waterhouse’ most interesting Paper. The question 
of terminal stations is one that has closely concerned 
my professional career, In my early pupilage days, 
in the very carly ‘seventies, I was on the metro- 
politan extensions of the Great Eastern Railway, 
including the constraction of the first Liverpool 
Street Station; and [ had the privilege in the early 
‘nineties of being engayed on the enlargement of that 
station, of which the author said it was ao difficult 
to find ‘your way in when you get on the footbridge. 
I was also fortunate in bemg the engineer for the 
enlargement of Victoria Station, so you will agree 
I have had some experience jn regard to terminul 
stations. But | feel a little bit out of my clement: 
to-night, being in the midst of an artistic gathering, 
where the question of art necessarily, and { think 
nightly, takes the first consideration, But as an engi- 
neer I have to approach this question principally from 
& commercial point of view. [ am sorry that is #0, 
for I have some Seribiment in my nature ; stall, the 
aspect of pounds, shillings, and pence has to be 
considered also, and the utility of the stations, 
Consequently, in laying out terminal stations you 
cannot give vent to your flights of fanoy from an 
artistic point of view t that is, you cannot make that 
view pre-emment. You have in. most cases, and 
particularly so in London, to consider your confined 
conditions ; if you take one juare foot to the right or 
to the left, vou have to en lex how many thousands: 
of pounds it will cost vou, You are hampered in all 
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directions—and I say tt advisedly—by the require- 
ments of Local Authorities and the fatherly protection 
of the London County Council ; and when you get also 
Borough Councils and the London Traffic Board, 
and the Police, who have to regulate the traffic, 
you feel very hampered. When you have dealt 
with four separate authorities and got your plans 
out in regard to one particular road, and have satis- 
fied these authorities, the amount of individuality 
loft is, | assure you, very small. Tsay advisedly you 
cannot do what you wish to do when you are design- 
ing @ station or any public work of that kind; it is 
a very difficult problem to satisfy so many outside 
interests whilst protecting those of your company. 
I am most interested in the seeond part of the Ae dee 
lf I may say so, the Paper is one which is full of 
thought and exceedingly able, and gives much for 
consideration, even to those who have made a study 
of the subject. Lf we could, as they say on the Stock 
Exchange, “job backwards,” what a different 
condition of things we should have! We know what 
our present requirements are. Had we known what 
our present-day conditions would have been even 
twenty years ago, what a difference there would 
have been in many of our works! But we must 
take the birds as they rise, and deal with these 
matters as we find them. To come back to Victoria 
Station: I admit st once that it is not an ideal 
stution. I had Buekingham Palace Road on one side 
and the Chatham and Dover Railway on the other. 
[f we had built the station out further towaids the 
Chatham side and occupied their site, there would 
have been all the expenditure of buying property, 
interference with roadways and reinstating the 
Chatham Company ; and if we hadtouched Buckine- 
ham Palace Road and the valuable property on the 
other side of the road, it would have been such a big 
thing that it would not have been a commercial 
quantity to widen the station. The thing remaining 
was to get in length what could not be got in width. 
There again, if 1 were laying out the station and had a 
free hand, and not trammelled by such conditions 
as indicated, I would have no platform longer than 
what ts required for the longest train ; | would have 
no platform long enough to take two trains. There 
are many old stations at present which have platforms 
long enough to take two trains—one, I think, takes 
three, the Cambridge Station on the Great Eastern 
Railway—and I think I have profited by seeing what 
occurs at those stations. 1 profited by that in three 
lines between the plutformsa in the outer half of the 
station, and the inner end with only two lines, so 
the position is that the first train in, if the crete re- 
quirements necessitated it, can be the firet train to 
leave the station, and not, as is the case with other 
double-ended platforms, that the first train in must 
be the last train owt. The first train coming in you oun 
pass out by the middle road between the platforms in 
the outer end of the station, and then bring the train 
which hag discharged in the outer end of the station to 
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the position vacated by the first train, and so arrange 
matters that passengers do not need to have a light 
railway to take them down to their proper platform. 
That is a eriticism—viz., that the trains are too lonz— 
which has been made against Victoria Station, I 
admit they are long, and it is a blot, but we have got 
over that, I think, in the moat practical and best 
manner possible. From the practical aspect, 1 be- 
lieve if i one of the easiest working stations in 
London at the present time, There ia this advan- 
tage: if we have a very long train, we can open that 
train out, and hy means of the third road at the outer 
end, drop in the middle of it a horse-box or whatever 
velucle we want; Mr. Potter, the Genural Manager 
of the G.W.R., who is sitting near me, will know 
what an enormous advantage that is. If we have 
a slip portion, we can put a horse-box on to that 

articular portion by opening the train out on the 
ong platform. Mr. Waterhouse referred to St. 
Pancras roof; it is certainly a very fine roof; but, 
though I do not like prophesying, I think it is the only 
roof of the kind vou will see in this country. The 
expense of maintaining such a roof, especially in our 
London atmosphere, and particularly owing to the 
deterioration arising from steam traction—it may 
he better when we all use electricity—is out of pro- 
portion to any benefits you may get from appearance 
or architectural effect, The experience of engineers” 
is that you must have a roof of such dimensions and. 
such form that you can easily maintain, repair, and 
renew it; one that you can get about on and paint, 
and can properly inspect, without great cost in 
scaffolding, You must also have regard to the grave 
risks there are in a roof of such spans of overlooking 
faults however closely inspected. | think it behoves 
everybody to have something that is practical, 
irrespective of ys aineioeee from an architectural 

oint of view. The question of advertisements has 

een mentioned, [ think I am a little fortunate 
iin my General Manager, Mr. Forbes; I am. really 
here as deputy for him, because it is a subject in 
which we take a great interest. [ have an advantage 
in having him as General Manager becanse he has 
artistic instincts; probably many of you know that 
his brother is a celebrated artist, and Mr. Forbes 
the General Manager has gov some of that sentiment 
in him. The first thing is, that you get a proposition 
for some very magnificent advertisements. It comes 
to the engineer, who is asked, Can that advertisement 
be fixed in a particular position? Is there any objec- 
tion from a structural point of view? I say, “| 
hope vou will not fix it in that position; we have 
been trying to save that one feature of this station.” 
lf you have such a General Manager as I have got 
he says, “ We will leave that to be the last thing 
Which comes.” But, as sure ay I am standing 
here, it does come. They say, “ It is worth £150 
a year; these are hard times, and there are all those 
sharcholders who are wanting a dividend.” So we 
have to give way, and up goes the big advertisements, 
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and the beauty of the station is spoiled. One of the 
speakers said he thought we might have an under- 
ground station or an upper-level station at Victoria. 
That was the problem thoroughly considered long 
before we started on the reconstruction of Victoria 
Station, and it was well thought out. Those who 
know Victorian and the gradients will follow me. 
There are three roads passing over the railway, and 
the line is on a gradient of 1 in 59 from the last 
bridge (Ebury Street) to the river. You cannot 
come from the high level over the river and keep 
over the bridge referred to, unless you finish at 
Victoria Station at something hike 45 feet above the 
present rail level. It would be an impossibility, 
having regard to all the surroundings there, to get an 
approach for vehicular trafic to that station. If you 
take a low level it puts you back as far as Clapham 
Junction to get under the river, and then you would 
come in at the same level as the Metropolitan and 
District. But that is rather a gigantic thing to think 
about. I do think it is within the range of practical 
olitics but that something of that sort may come. 
With regard to Waterloo Station, I am not here to 
make apologies for the engineer of that station, but 
it has been somewhat severely criticised. From the 
engineering point of view, I say it advisedly, I should 
be exceedingly proud if I were the engineer of that 
station. When it is finished, I believe it will be found 
to be from the railway practical working point of 
view an ideal station. I admit you will have to go 
those cirenitous routes which have been mentioned, 
all round with the ecabby ; but [ do not think he will 
mind ; he knows his way round under the arches, and 
it will add an extra sixpence to his register. It is an 
excellent station, whereas before it was an abomination. 
Mz, WATERHOUSE, ir reply, said; It is a sur- 
prise to me that my Paper shouldjhave been received 
with so much kindness, and particularly that I should 
have been let off so tenderly by our ais Rioters 
| feel especially grateful to Mr. Morgan for the prac- 
tical things he said to wind up this debate. He said 
how well it would be if we could ei aa 
retrospectively, and I agree with him; but we shot 
not lose bois What | endeavoured to point out 
in the early part of the Paper was that, in order to 
niake provision for unknown needs, the early pioneers 
played up to the period fifty years ahead of their 
day; they were prophetic to an extraordinary 
degree; and the spirit of prophecy need not be 
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considered to be dead even among engineers of the 
present day. Touching one or two points which 

ave been raised : Mr. Lanchester pomted out that 
a roof like St. Pancras Station roc . Pain scale 
with other things. In regard to that I would merely 
say that architects have to deal with Ing things; 
that a station is a big thing, and it must be taken as 
such. The difficulty of the large scale must be got 
over by us as the Romans would have got over tt. 
Did | speak too. warmly of Waterloo? Mr. Lan- 
chester suggests that I did, I selected a few bright 
spots, and dwelf upon them, and I stil have nope 
in the case of Waterloo—hope that my hopes will be 
fulfilled. As to the through-station scheme, I am 
unwilling to recognise the desirability of it. I cling to 
my privileges as an inhabitant of this Metropolitan 
City; one such privilege is that our trains actually 
start from here, and donot run through. I thank Mr, 
Potter also for his kind words and practical railway 
details. With regard to his remarks about a central 
goods station, | agree that centrality must be bad 
in that case, a5 in the case of passengers, but | under- 





stand from those who are interested in the cleari 
house acheme that the goods would be dealt wit 
by mechanical sorting, which is not applicable, 
[ presume, to passengers; at any rate, I do pot 
are to submit myself to mechanical sorting! 
Ir. Middleton has alluded to his well-known scheme 
for using high-level railways aa roads. I had not 
forgotten that, but having many things to speak of 
I did not allude to it. 1 considerably condensed 
the lutter part of my Paper in the reading, having 
found IT had overwritten myself, Therefore, if 
anybody is interested in what I had to say, and will 
pay me the compliment of reading the Paper at home, 
I'shall be very grateful. 1 am particularly interested 
= what Mr. bai said about the Municrpal side of 
¢ question of station approaches. It is v rant 
for ns to be hard on the vailuiny companies, Raat raid 
them for what we consider to be the ugliness of their 
work, which uglinesses are often economies in our OWN. 
direct interests, We are apt to forget that om. this 
country we are not living under a despotism, and that 
the Local Authorities are not our lords and masters, 
but our delegates. We should look to State and 
Municipal aid for the architectural beautifying of 
stations and their surroundings. I thank you very 
much for the way in which you have received my 
feeble attempt to deal with this enormous subject. ; 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, KING'S WALDEN, HERTS. 


By Watter Mriuuarp [4.]* 





King s Warues Cyoocace, Hees, 


WOR the latest published data concerning the 

4 = historieal de velopment of this building we 
tum to the Inventory of the Historical Monu- 

ments in Hertfordshire, issued by the Royal Commis- 
10n on Histoneal Monuments in England, and to the 
recently published Vol. IU. of the Victona History af 
the County at Herta, coniprising the churches in the 
Hundred of Hitchin, in which this parish is included. 
By the light gained from these authorities we may 
proceed at once to read from the fabric iteelf some- 
thing of the life-story of this eclifice and to follow out 
approximately the course of development in the 
structure, from its earlier to later forms, arriving 
nally at the completed shape hefore us. This story 
8s One of growth in the building, of a regular series of 
SProCtiral chances and expansions suocecding ome 
another through eentury after century, a story which 
We may find paralleled more or leas closely in most of 
“UT old churches, Ta ha archmoloneca! sOCIOLY [ need 
Hot emphasise primary fact so obvious a8 this long 
continued courar of vrowth in the fabric ; but 16 may 
love Inberes ting hi note the course of events in the 


' g Papor read at the Church before the Eawt Herta Archao- 
ogical Society, 25th August 1013. 


life of the building from first to last, to observe 
the ordered sequence of the several parte of the whole 
work, as by turn they came into place. 

For a cdisgram to illustrate this [ have measured-up 
and drawn-out to scale a ground plan of the building, 
indicating on it by various hatching the portions of 
wallmg apparently asspnable to the different cen- 
turies during which bwiding-work has gone on here. 
In the case of a stracture such as this we must dis- 
member and dissect it mentally, if we are to under- 
standit; ands diagram may assist usin the operation. 

The essential data given by the above-named 
nuthorities, as to the bulding-times of the several 
main portions of the edifice, may be summed up as 
follows: An aisleless church perhaps of the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, now represented 
by the existing nave, had the arcades we view inserted 
in its side walls, with aisles built out beyond, about 
1190. The existing chancel seems, in plan at least, to 
be of the thirteenth century, so it must replace an 
earlier one. About 1380 the west tower was built, 
and in the next century—the fifteenth—the clearstory 
was raised on the nave walls, involving a new roof 
undoubtedly, and the aisles were re-roofed much as 
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we see, on raised and largely rebuilt walls. In the 
seventeenth century the present vestry was erected, as 
a burial-chapel, on the north side of the chancel, whilst 
in the nineteenth century came the existing south 
porch, completing the plan as we have it to-day. 
The significance of these bare particulars and the 
interest attaching to them become more evident as we 
trace out the work further in detail. 

To take the nave arcades first; we must remember 
that the men who built these built them to fit the 
already standing nave of a church in daily use, a 
building that the parishioners could not dispense with 
even temporarily, there being no substitute for it. We 
may be pretty sure that, even to obtain a much-needed 
enlargement of their aisleless nave, they would not, if 
they could help it, proceed straightway to unroof this 
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the purpose, combining as it does strength for taking 
weight with greater convenience for the under-building 
of standing walling than would be given by-a lower 
curve. 

Evidence of these arcades being insertions in already 
existing walls is afforded by the a nd-piers, espe- 
cially those at the eastern end, and by the arches 
themselves. Clearly the wrought stonework of the 
half-columns, with their caps'and bases, has been 
applied to the piers, not fitting them as it would if the 
work were all of one build, and thereby showing these 
piers to consist of pre-existing walling; whilat the 
outer ring, or order, of each arch-mould may be ob- 
served to vary here and there in its overhang beyond 
the inner or sub-order—that is, to deviate from a 
straight course on plan—aecording as it has had to he 
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and to pull down its side walls, atopping all use of the 
place for ever so long. Nor need they do so. They 
might keep it all standing, and in full use, whilst 
building-out aisles complete on either side ; and then 
they could go on gradually to throw these aisles open 
to the nave by constructing arcades in the side walling 
Rene Here ingenuity would come into play ; 
but, one by one, the four columns, the four responds 
nt the ends, and the six arches could be built up, in 
position, each ina special gap cut for it through the 
standing walling, as required for the new masonry to 
be bedded stone by stone. Thus, disturbing work 
might be reduced to a minimum by confining it to one 
point only at a time, where it could be screened off, the 
old material being removed by degrees. The arches 
are rather sharply pointed, a good form to adopt for 


accommodated to take the older walling above tt, 
whose face haa not preserved a true plane, but winds 
somewhat, after the manner of old wall-faces. The 
two western responds lean outwards to the west, 
owing to an insufficient length of old walling in each 
instance having been left standing, in the form of a 
pier, to abut the thrust of the arcade at this end : the 
eastern responds having deeper piers left behind them, 
for the purpose perhaps of flanking the new aisle 
altars, remain upright. Indications of the western 
ends of these carly side walls seem to be disearnible 


externally on tither side of the tower: @ vs thi 
north side there remain ® tower: and on the 


! : , Possibly still in position, some 
eight or nine courses of thin bricks, varying ‘roi eos 
1} inch to 1) inch in thickness (with t-inch to ticoh 
jounts of tough mortar), whieh look nat ultogether 
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unlike Roman material re-used, and raise the sugyes- 
tion that the aisleless nave might have had its angle- 
quoins 80 fashioned. Assuming the height of its aide 
walls to be given souoasinately by the window-sill 
beds of the existing clearstory, at which level the 
internal wall-faces indicate a slight thinning of the 
walls, we may imagine roof-slopes of suitable pitch 
rising tO an apex about as high as the existing 
ridge ; and if, then, these slopes were eg) eyoares 
on downwards, when the aisles came to be added to the 
central body, the whole would appearas covered in bya 
single roof, like a barn, with low side walls to the aisles. 

To complete the picture of this edifice towards the 
close of the twelfth century, when it had developed 
side-aisles, we have to add to it a chancel at the 
eastern end, remembertng that, in fact, it must have 
had such w feature all along. As to the design of any 
eurlier chancel than the existing one, thers seema to 
be little clue; we can only feel certain that it was 
small in comparison with the existing structure, which 
appears to have come into existence within the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and must have been 
undertaken as a work of enlargement. Conceivably, it 
might have been built up beyond the side walls, as well 
as out beyond the east end, of the earlier chancel: at 
any rate, by eastward extension they could obtain a 
roofed-in sainctuary, to receive their altar, before the 
earlier cast end need be pulled down, again Minis 
as far as possible interruption of services, Still, the 
earlier chancel arch would seem to have survived fora 
further fifty years or so, since the existing arch, judg- 
ing from its moulded details, could hardly have 
taken shape till about the opening of the fourteenth 
century. It must have been the last stroke to the 
Work of chancel enlargement, Replacing an arch of 
perhaps half its span, as an earlier arch might have 
been, this one was built as wide as could well be got 
into place, Its height would be governed by the 
chancel roof, the pitch of which is probably retained 
In the existing covering. Here, also, as in the case of 
the nave-arcade arches of some century eurlicr, the 
Outer arch-tings, or orders, vary in their overhang 
beyond the sub-order, to fit up to pre-existing wall- 
laces above ; which fact goes to show that, without a 
pulling down of the whole vable, this arch with tte 
jambs must have been built-up, in the thickness of the 
Standing walling, outside and over its predecessor, 
lefore this latter came to be cleared away. A good 
listince of such practice is to be seen in the tower arch 
of St. Mary’s, Hitchin, a thirteenth-century example. 

iy With this chancel arch here et tan Brine 
mither singular passage-way through the walling, 
from the north-east corner at the south aisle to the 
south-west corner of the chancel. It looks as 
though this aisle had been lengthened eastward for 
the express Purpose of gaining the way of commu- 
ation; and the masonry of the arched opening 
from the aisle, with plain pointed head and cham- 
fered edve, appears to agree with that of the chancel 
arch, Whether the original end-wall of this aisle 


was actually removed out of the line of abutment 
to the chancel arch or not, it is a fact that a settle- 
ment has existed through the walling at this south- 
east angle of the nave, sufficiently serious to be 
prominently noted on the survey made in 1867, the 
effect apparently of the weak abutment on this 
side to the widened chancel arch. 

Before the close of the fourteenth eentury the 
parish was able to pride itself on the possession of a 
real bell-tower, of size, in which to hang their peal, 
after having had to put up till then, most likely. 
with some sort of turret: such, for Instance, as 
representations and descriptions show that the next 
parish, of Lilley, continued to make-do with down 
to within living memory. This King's Walden 
tower is distinguished by that indefinable yet un- 
mistakable air of quiet stateliness peculiar to the 
English country church, a juality which can be 
felt, even through a mantle of ivy such as here pre- 
vails. The tower has had its side walla set out a 
little askew from, its east wall, which, with its great 
arch, evidently takes the line of the old west wall 
of the early nave. The erection of this tower in 
itself must have tended to diminish light in the 
church, owing to its obliterating any former west 
window, for which the new window, some 18 fret 
further back from the nave, had to serve ms compen- 
sation ; and since the side walls of the aisles would 
still be remaining low, it seems probable that the 
gloom deepened. Aisle window-openings may have 


been enlarged to meet this; but no wonder that. 


the next move made in the way of expansion of 
the fabric was to throw up a clearstory on the nave 
walls, as many another church was doing during the 
fifteenth century. This, of course, involved a now 
roof of low nite, a leaded roof, with oak principals 
whose two easternmost stone corbels, carved aa 
King and Queen, yet remain in position. And 
the aisles, too, followed suit, with new roofs of law 
pitch, raising their walls in accordance and remodel- 
ling their window-heads, doorways and buttresses, 
To a great extent these aisle rools survive, whilst the 
main roofs have been renewed. 

We have only to try to imagine the church with- 
out its clearstory, and with low aisles, to realise 
that, compared with this earlier state, it had now 
become almost another building both internally and 
externally. To contribute to the general brighten- 
ing-up of the interior during the fifteenth century 
they also put in the rood-secreen, which still in 
greater part remains, though now lacking its crown- 
ing feature, the rood-loft, which overhung it towards 
the nave, as is indicated by the passage-way on to 
this loft, cut through the end of the north wall close 

Here it may be as well to note that the sercen as 
it exists to-day stands at some 20 inches lower level 


than it seems to have been designed to stand in the 


chancel arch. This is on secount of the floor of the 
nave having been by that much lowered, apparently 
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in modern days, ‘The floors of the tower and 
north aisle have also been brought down to this 
depth, with the evident object of making the entire 
floor west of the chancel arch level with the threshold 
of the fifteenth-century main door of entrance into 
the south aisle. It looks as though from tlus south 
aisle floor up to the nave floor there must have 
been some steps, all along between the columns of 
the arcade, and perhaps in the same way again up 


‘from the nave level to the floor of the north aisle. 


That these floor-levels originally followed the fall 
of the site across the church, from north to south, 
ia proved by the relative positions im the walls of 
doorsteps and piscinas on each side of the church. 
The chancel floor, too, appears to have run through 
lavel with that of the nave, at which height also the 
burial-chapel floor eventually came to be fixed. 

In the fifteenth century the chancel had most of 
its windows remodelled, including the east window ; 
and by then this church fabric had developed to 
the fullest extent that it was destined to attain as a 
medieval structure. Probably it already possessed 
a south porch ; at any rate, one of rather larger 
dimensions, and with thicker walls than the existing 
porch, is figured on the survey made in 1567. 

In the seventeenth century there was added 
on to the north wall of the chancel the bumal- 
chapel of the Hale family, now utilised as a vestry. 
This building is by no means the least interesting 
piece of work about the church. With its walling 
of @-inch red bricks, and windows oak-mullioned 
and cinquefoil-cusped in the heads, it echoes in a 
pleasant way of its own the work of an earlier day 
and seems to indicate, on the part of ite designers, 
a yearning afterJthe old times past. Whether it 
replaces any earlier structure, and whether the 
arched opening. of modern stonework over a raised 
monument, in the wall between chancel and chapel, 
represents in any way a medimval origial, one can 
only surmise, The Herts Inventory and the Vic- 
toria History date this burial-chapel as an early 
seventeenth-century work. Chauncy, who lived 
not ten miles away, and published his History in 
1700, states that Colonel Wm, Hale, who died in 
1688, built the chapel as a burial-place for the 
family. Cussans says it was built about 1680 by 

Vm. Hale. One would like to hear on what grounds 
our latest authorities agree to differ by half a century 
or more from the older authorities. P 
- Tp the nineteenth century this church, its tower 
and vestry excepted, underwent extensive reparation 
and renewal of features and wall-faces, under Mr. 
Eden Neefield, aa architect. He made the survey | 
have alluded to. His drawings ure dated December, 
1867, when the contract was signed, and the work 
was in progress the following year. 
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Now for a glance back at it all, viewing it as a 


picture, a moving-picture, dim at first. but getting 
clearer as it moves on; We see BF ng on this 


actual aite, in this Royal Manor once held by Harold, — 


a mason-built church of simple form, just nave 
and chancel most probably, dating back whether 
to Harold's day or to some time subsequent we 
do not know—a church which, as these nave arcades 
themselves proclaim, at any rate called for enlarge- 
ment and received uisles by about the year that 
Richard the Lion-hearted set out for the Holy 
Land. Then, within the next century, there comes 
nto view a new chancel, an expansion of an earlier 
one into the size and shape of that we now have, a 
chancel presently thrown open to wider view from 
the nave by the construction of the existing chancel 
arch about the beginning of the following century. 
Avain, before this fourteenth century is out, further 
growth of the fabric takes place, now at its western 
end, parish ambition to own a big bell-tower, like 
other places, being gratified near about the time of 
Wat Tyler's rebellion, Following this tower we 
witness a striking transformation from gloom to 
brightness in the nave, where, by upward expansion 
into a clearstory together with a raising of the aisles, 
the effect is marvelously changed, as though in re- 
sponse to the ery “ More height ; more light!” And 
along with the raised walls and new roofs we note 
this interior now receiving its finishing touch in the 
shape of a rood-soreen with its loft above, on which 
we may be sure that the best available skill and 
cure would be focussed. Finally, by the middle of 
the sixteenth century, we behold the spectacle of 
this church of the pariah, this work of the parish- 
ioners, being stripped of its furnishing and plun- 
dered of its ornaments and itn bequests, but never- 
theless still retained by the parishioners in continuous 
use as their parish church, — 

If I have at all succeeded in making clear my 
narrative as to how it all came about, from begin- 
ning to end, you will have notieed that [ aim at 
clearness by confining my efforts to accounting for 
the development of the fabric in its main parts only, 
nevlecting features and details except so far as 
these weigh in evidence of development. Numbers 
of interesting points about this building might be 
noticed and discussed which [ have left unnoticed, 
as being immaterial to my main argument, to say 
nothing of other points of view that might be taken 
of the whole thing. Associations religious, msthetic, 
sentimental and romantic, all cluster round our 
old churches. The consideration of these aspects of 
the subject is beyond me, and I content myself with 
keeping to the humble and rather prosaic business iness of 
trying to understand and explain the building a8 40 
organic structure. 
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SALOMON DE BROSSE AND HIS FAMILY 


SALOMON DE BROSSE AND HIS FAMILY, 
By Joun W. Smmpson, 1G [F-]. 


-N 1838 the picturesque little “ ruc de Longpont ” 
‘§ at Pans, immediately behind the ancient church 
& of St. Gervais_St. Protais, where the monka of 
Longpont once possessed a hospice, was rebaptised 
“rus Jacques de Brosse ' * in honour of the architect 
who designed the great Renaissance frontispiece of the 
church in 1616. The intention of the municipality 
was excellent, but its historical knowledge inadequate, 
sinee the architect's name was not Jacques, but Salo- 
mon! Their mistake was pardonable, for with a 
singular accord the historians of Paris from Malingre, 
his contemporary, and the inaccurate Brice onward, 





have dubbed him “ Jacques.” D'Argenville, who 


himeelf on his knowledge of art and artists, 





| élibien, Piganiol, the usually accurate Saugrain and 
Jaillot, Dulaure, men of weight like Blonde! and De 


Gisors, the historian of the Luxembourg, even 80 


‘moder a writer as the Marquis de Rochegude—who 


ought to have known better, since Normand had cor- 
rected the error in 1893, and Read's little monograph 
had been printed in the Mémoires de la Societé 
Yationale des Antigquaires since 1881—all have, after 









the €3 asperating method of historical writers, gravely 
Tepeated one another's mistake, until collectors of 
Sntographs came to refuse the signature of “S. Dv 
Brosse ” as not being authentic! The “Figaro,” in- 
deed, Went a-step further and canonised the imaginary 
Jac ues, Teferrme (22nd January 1877) to an event 
‘hich had taken place in the “ rue Saint-Jacques de 
Brosse " | Moch may, however, be forgiven to 
journatam, and especially to French journalists, 
whose studies of past and Tessens Paris form an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the City. His 
simMame Was, of course, treated in the free and easy 

common to our ancestors—orthography was 








almost the last thing to lose its freedom under the 


tule of ved n democracy, and we find him dea- 
enibed as Bros, Brousse, Bosse, frequently Desbrosses, 
oceusionally La Brosse and De la Brosse, according 


to the more or less slippery pen or memory of the 
Writer, mF 


Salomon dé Brosse, to give him his right Christian, 
or Israelitish, name and patronymic, was a Huguenot, 
one of “* the Religion,” na they were called in his time, 


and was born at Verneuil-sur-(ise, in the valley be- 


tweon the river Oise and the Hallate forest, a tiny 
Sonmtmune at the foot of the hill overlooking the Seine 
basin mn which the famous chateau was built by 
Henri IV, for Henriette d’Entragues.t It may be 


tore readily identified nowadays as being some two 


miles north-east of Creil, the important modern 
station at the junction of five lines of railway, and 
about equidistant from the great chateaux of Chan- 
_ “Since 188] it has been, with commendable caution, re- 
famed aa" rue De Bross.” 

} Afterwards Marquise do Vernouil. 
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tilly and Liancourt, to the south and north re- 
spectively, and the old town of Senlis to the east, At 
Vernet! was established during the later years of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, a notable colony of architects with Jacques 
Androuet (1) Du Cerceau at their head. All seem to 
have been Huguenots, a fact which, even in those em- 
bittered times, did not interfere with the free employ- 
ment of ther talent on both public and ecclesiastical 
buildings, or even, In some cases, with their holding 
Court appointments. The Du Cerceau, Mestivier, 
De La os a pees, and Du Ry families were all 
more or less re ¥ marriage, as may be seen b 
the rough genealogical table which I mipeide ait 
their influence on the architecture of their time was 
paramount, De Brosse, with whom we are presently 
concerned, was actually engaged on the Palais du 
Luxembourg for the widowed Queen of Henri [V., 
the fagade of Bt. Gervais-St. Protais, and the new 
church for the Capucim community at Coulommiers, 
at the time he built the Protestant “'Temple” at 
Charenton ; moreover, though the latter was bumed 
down by the mob m 1621, popular feeling did not 
prevent lim from sanktuelis work on the Arcueil 
aqueduct and elsewhere, a strong testimonial to his 
exceptional character and capacity. Of his per- 
sonality, as ol that of the other members of the great 
architect families above mentioned, very little is 
kmown; occasional glimpses of them occur in con- 
temporary registers and other documents, but their 
works are in most cases their only biography. Berty,* 
Ch. Perrault, + D’Argenville,t Quatremére-de-Quincy,g 
are silont as to the hfe of De Brosse, or mention him 
only to register their want of knowledge. Others 
give information which is obviously incorrect, stating 
the place of his birth as Paris, and the date of his 
death as 1692 ; they not only confound him with Guy 
De-la-Brosse, physician to Louis XIII, and Charles 
De Grosses (who lived under Louis XV.), but attribute 
to him works by Abraham Bosse, the engraver, pub- 
lished many years after Salomon’s death! No por- 
trait of him can be traced. His birthplace and the 
date and place of his burial are known from the 
registers of one of the littl: Protestant cemeteries of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, which occupied the 
site of what is now the west side of the re des-Sainte- 
Péres, oppostte the Hdpital-de-la-Charité. The 
rough entry runs: “ Salomon de Brosse Nati de Ver- 
newil ingenieur (architecte des bastimens du roy) a esté 
euferré fe marreredi 9° jour de désembre mil VO 26 
aseisté de deur archers du quet,”" || 

He was a grandson of the famous Jacques (1) An- 
drouct DuCerceau, author of * Les plus excellents baa- 





® fee grands archilectes Francais de la Renoiasance, 1860. 
+ Lea hommes Ulustrea de la France, 1696. 
{ Vics des fameur arthilectes, 1TBB. 
§ Dictionnaire Aistorvgue d'architecture, 1632. 
[| Mitnoires de la Sociité nationale des Antiquaires de France, 
T. XLL; articlo by Ch. Read, Membre nuidant, to whom [ 
have to expreas my indobtedness for many of my facta, 
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timents de France,” * whose daughter Julienne marned 
Salomon’s father, Jehan de Brosse, himself a “ maistre 
architecteur ’ as appears by a deed of purchase of 
1568 ; ke was probably born about 1560, and was 
certamly married in 1582. His wife was Fleurance 
Mestivier, sister of Antoine Mestivier, “ architecte du 
Roy,” who survived him (an act of sale by her im 
1634 being extant), and they had seven children 
whosenamesare known; Paul, the onlyson, being cited 
as “ officier des bastimens du Roy " during his father's 
lifetime. Paul's cousin, Marie !'Oiseleur, marred 
Salomon de La-Fons, who continued the family tra- 
dition as “architecte-des-bastimens-du-Roy ” under 

The De Brosses were folk of some wealth os well as 
position, the little domaine of Saimt-Quentin came 
to Salomon from his father, and he ts known to have 
also poss the fief of Plessis-Pomeraye, near 
Vernenil, as well as the wood called “ Largillidre,” mn 
the Forét de Hallate, through which runs the road to 
Senlis; he is teferred to as “ noble homme” In 4 deed 
signed by the Marquise de Verneuil, the usual lemal 
designation for the commonalty being “sieur” or 
 honneste personne.” 

There is not much more known of Salomon de 
Brosse, head of his profession though he was, than I 
have set down here ; but his descendants have been 
traced, and their names, with such dates as identify 
them, are given in the genealogy already referred to. 
The order of birth is in nearly every case conjectural, 
and where names are enclosed in brackets the actual 
relationship is not certain, but assumed from contem- 
porary dates. ‘There has been so much uncertainty 
and confusion about the relationship of the architect 
families of Verneuil-sur-Oise that | have thought tt 
worth while to analyse and classify what has been 
diseovered. ‘The result is very far from final, ond 
better antiquaries than myself will be able from time 
to time to add to and amend my statement. Hwmam 
nihil, everything is of interest which adds to our 
knowledge of our predecessors’ lives, and I add my 
humble tribute to the memory of the greatest arolu- 
tect of hus time. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
The King Edward Memorial. 
Whistlers Hollow, Woldingham, Surrey, 
23rd February 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounxan B.LB.A.— 

Simn.—As no such opportunity for a symboheal amd 
historical memorial has occurred in our time, may | 
urge the claims of the Mall Entrance as a site for the 
King Edward Memorial ! 

The altered circumstances in regard to the Mall 





® No fewer than 11 pletes are devoted to the “ Chilean 
de Verneul.” 
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Entrance force our attention on itasasite. Now that 
a dignified approach from Trafalgar Square is to be 
provided by the co-operation of the Government with 
the London County Council and the Westminster City 
Council, surely the outstanding claims of this position 
may be now definitely considered as a worthy site for 
an Emperor's Memorial. 

It is impossible to add anything material to the 
words of Lord Curzon in the accompanying letter to 
tho British Architet. But I will venture to affirm 
that should His Majesty the King be pleased to 
signify his approval of the Mall site an overwhelming 
verdict of public opinion will follow in its favour. 
Professional opinion is already largely on the sue of 
my plea, and [ have good reason to believe that the 
only professional opinion on the Memorial Committee 
was largely biassed in the same direction—lI am, 
yours faithfully, 





T. Raryces Davison [Hon A.}. 


Lord Curzon, in the letter referred to by Mr. 
ne Davison, says -— | 

“ | have never yet expressed an opinion on the site 
of the projected raver of King Edward partly be- 
cause 1 could not feel that I had any claim, except 
that of a subscriber, to be heard, partly because I 
believed the matter to have been oxttled, though in 
deference to what considerations, I do not know. 

* Since, however, you ask my views, I have no hesi- 
tation in replymg that I would greatly have preferred 
to see the statue of King Edward placed at the oppo- 
site end of the Mull to Bockmgham Palace. In such 
a position the illustrious son af one end would have 
faced his even more illustrious mother at the other, 
fitly symbolising the beginning and ending of the 
Victorian era. Moreover, the new avenue, con- 
structed in memory of the one, and during the req 
of the other, would thus have been consecrated in its 
entirety to their joint memory. 

“ have walked down on many occasions to the 
eastern end of the Mall, and, inasmuch as the monu- 
ment of King Edward is, | understand, now to take 
the form of an equestrian statue, wondered whether 
it could not be placed there in a central position, as the 
end of the long vista. | 

“An alternative position would be in the etreular 

ce at the Charing (ross side of the archway, but 
this site, though feasible, wonld apparently to some 
extent be shut m, and the King’s memorial would, #0 
to speak, be severed from connection with that of ins 
mother, 

“As a member of the Atheneum Club, I shall, 
doubtless, often regard with loyal pleasure the figure 
of King Edward VII, by Mr. Mackennal, winch, 1 am 
told, is to take the place of the present statue of Lord 
Napier of Magdala. But I cannot pretend to regard 
the site with the slightest enthusiasm, since, if the 
metaphor may be permitted, it is a backwater, sepa- 
pene from the main tide and current of London 

fe.” 





THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


The Society jor the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
bh fuckinghan pay Adelphi : 18 Peb. 1914, 
To the Editor, Jocrsat R.LB.A,,— 

S1e,—I should be grateful if you would allow me 
space to express the general view of the Society forthe 
Protection of Ancient Buildings toward the Interesting 
Paper by Mr. Forsyth on the 15th December last. 

It seems from the discussion that all are agreed 
that the main principle in the repair of an ancient 
building ia to preserve its historic and architectural 
interest unimpaired, so that it may tell afterwards 
everything that it could tell before; and at the same 
time the repair should not only he permanent in 
itself, but should also render the building permanent. 
Now, to effect this last point; it muy be necessary 
to deface the interest. of architectural detail, or to 
obliterate the mellowing effect of time, The difficulty 
therefore before ns is the nice adjustment of these 
conflicting claims, 

The permanent repair of a building cannot be 
efiected, however, without renewal of some portion 
of tts matenal; but as each patt renewed reduces 
the historic value of the old work, it is only as u last 
resort that such renewal should be undertaken. There 
are, and it is likely there will always be, differences of 
opinion as te when this last resort should be exercised, 
but these differences cannot be serious if the main 
principle be constantly adhered to. 

Tt is hoped that, before long, stone preservatives 

will be found having a more lasting effect than those 
now inuse. Itis clearly, then, the duty of architects 
at present to cheek this decay of stone rather than to 
renew the material, except where, for structural 
reasons, the renewal is necessary. 
_ Not only is restraint important in the matter of 
inserting new materials, but it also needs fine judg- 
ment to choose suitable materials. An open mind 
is essential to success in this difficulty, as no rule 
can be made to suit all cases. | 

Nearly all sound building materials are of use 
according to circumstances. For the repair of stone 
the most serviceable are stone, brick, and tile. Stone 
susceptible to the attacks of smoke and weather, 
and so liable to deeay. Well fired and well-made 
tiles are known to be nearly indestructible under 
these conditions, while in some circumstances many 
other advantages are gained by their use. pair 

The essential point, however, which should be 
continually before the mind of one who has an ancient 
building under his care, is that repair work Hb 
not he lightly undertaken. ne 

The repair of valuable ancient buildings is oars 
the most difficult branch of architecture, and the 
prnciple to be aimed at is surely: To preserve to a 

milding its intrinsic form and colour, and its par- 
heular quality of surface and tone. 
[ remain, Sir, your obedient servant, a 


R.1.B.A. General Meetings. 
Ruislip: 25 Feb, 1914. 


To the Editor, Jounwar B.1.B.A..— 

Sin,—Have those responsible for the General Meet- 
ings of the Institute considered the advisability of 
Papers bemg printed in the Journan before instead of 
after the meetings? This method might not be suit- 
able for all lecturers or for all subjects, but it would 
often be advantageons. At present, lecturers fre- 
quently find the time at their disposal too short, and 
by the time a few specialist visitors and a few recog- 
nised hubitués have spoken, it is time to think of 
trains. The subject is thus sonictimes merely 
skimmed over, | 

If the Papers were printed first and the Meeting 
opened with dis PURSI CML, the audience would, I think, 
be larger ame je smaller, because several would come 
have been able to express himself more ty, 
and his personality would find scope in a reply which 
might last from 9.15 to 9.45 p.m. Hoping that some 
such an arrangement may be tried next session. 

fam, Sir, etc, 
¥F. Heasert Maxsrorn, Lirentiate, 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 


Examination is called to an error in the announce- 
ment under the above heading in the last issue of the 
Jovnna., the words “one of " having been omitted 
from the pennitimate line. The resolution of the 
Board of Arclutectural Education is in the following 
terms ; “ That Students may submit, ae by af = 
of the alternative problems, designs made by them 

a recognised | tof Architecture.” 


Architectural Pupils: Notice to Members and Licentiates. 

The Council desire to suggest that intending pupils 
and students should be informed that they will find 
it extremely desirable, if not exsentin!, to prepare for 
and pass the Preliminary or a sunilar Examination 








COMPETITIONS. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accor- 


Institute for Archrtectural Cor 
By order of the Council, 
lan MacAusren, Seeretary, 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.LB.A. Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the 


The following selection from the premiated designs 
and drawings in the Institute Prize Competitions will 
be exhibited during the next few months under the 
auspices of the Allied Societies -— | | 

Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured Drowvags). 
—Drawings of San Pietro, Montorio, Home (4 
strainers), by Mr, James Bennett (under motto 
* Raga *’), awarded the Silver Meaal and £10 10s, 

Soane Medallion —Designs for an Official Country 
Residence for a Royal Personage in the United 
Kingdom: 4 strainera by Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw 
(under motto “ Farnesina™), awarded a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention and £10 10s.; 2 strainers by Mr. 
Gordon §. Keesing (under motto “ Akarana”), and 
2 stramers by Mr. Thomas Chalkley (under motto 
“ Anchor"), each awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention. | 

Pugin Studentship—Drawings by Mr. W. Cecil 
Young (2 straimers), awarded the Medal and £40; 
drawings by Mr. Julian BR. Leathart (2 strainers), 
awarded a Certificate of Hon, Mention. 

The Tite Prize —Designs for an Imagimative Com- 
position in Perspective in the Italian Style for an 
Earioetane Fountain: 2 strainers by Mr. Trenwith 
Wills (under motto “Golden Dolphin”), awarded 
the Tite Certificate and £30; 2 strainers by Mr. 
Arthur G. Shoosmith (ander motto “ Panama”), 
awarded Certificate of Hon. Mention and £10 10k, 

The Griseel Prite-—Designs for «a Four-Storey 
Dockside Warehouse : 2 strainers by Mr, Philip D, 
Bennett (under motto “Syrod”), awarded the 
Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 

The Arthur Cates Prize—Drawings by Mr. J. C. 
Rogers (3 strainers), awarded the Arthur Cates 
prize ¢f £42. 


Tenth International Congress of Architects, 
St. Petersburg, 1915. 
The Tenth International Congress of Architects will 
be held at St. Petersburg m the spring of 1915, 
The preliminary programme of subjects for diseus- 
sion is as follows ;— 
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(1) The Responsibilities of Architects. 

(2) Architects’ Schedules of Remuneration. 

(3) The Appointment of Official Architents to 
Government and Municipal Departments. 

(4) Copyright as affecting Architects. 

(6) Women as Architects. 

(6) The Duties and Privileges of the Architects’ Pro- 
fession. 

(7) National and International Public Competitions 
and the Position of an Architect placed firat in an 
International Competition or entrusted wita Work in 
a Foreign Country. 

(8) The “ Stafielbauordnung,” or Regulations af- 
fecting Building Construction appaeenie to the Re- 
spective Zones or Districts of a Town. 

(9) Cheap Dwellings. | 

(10) National Characteristics in Architecture. 

(11) The Evolution of the Theatre during the last 
twenty years. 

(12) The Preservation of Historical Monuments, 
and its Compatibility with the Economic, Hyginic, 
and Social Requirements of Towns. _ 

(18) An Exhibition of Plans and Models of Modern 


Theatres. . 
(14) An Exhibition of Ancient Russian Architec- 
fire. 


Of the foregoing proposals, Nos. 15 and 14 have been 
definitely accepted, and intending exhibitors in this 
country are requested to communicate as s00n as con- 
venient with Mr. John W. Simpson, Secretary of the 
Permanent Committee und of the British Section, at 
No. 9, Conduit Street, W. Observations and sugges- 
tions which may reach him with reference to the other 
matters for discussion will be considered by the 
British Section with a view to ther definite adoption 
by the International Committee at its Assembly in 
May next. , ; 

Mr. Simpson will be glad to hear from British archi- 
tects who may wish to contribute Papers on any of the 
subjects above mentioned. It should be borne in 
mind that the official language is French, and that if 
the original Paper (which may be in English) is accom- 
panied by a French translation, it obtains wider notice 
and attention than if written in another language only. 
Arrangements will be made for the reading or presen- 
tation of Papers by architects who may be prevented 
from attending the Congress themselves. 


The Right Appreciation of Architecture, 

In an admirable Jeader inspired by the President's 
last’ Address to Students (Jounwan, 14th February], 
The Times of the 14th inst. puts before ita readers 
somet elementary truths which, familiar as they now 
are to architects, need to be driven well home in the 
lay mind if architecture is ever to be rightly appre- 
ciated by those who are at once the judges and the 
employers of architecta. Quoting the President's 
remark that architects have learnt to think in terms 
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of architecture, and that they no longer take up a 
style like a new coat, The Times says :-— 


Yet to the great mass of the public who take an interest in 
architecture at all, a etylo is still a system of ornament. 
Gothic means pinnacles and crocketa and trocried windows, 
and Renaissance treana pilasters, and Corinthian or Ionic, 
at the prevent moment especially Ionic, enpitals, (ne man 
likns Gothin because of ite associations, and another likes 
Renaissance for the same reason. Now to think in terms of 
architecture is to be wr odias mes freee i in Mi of ue, 
atl to judge every build first place by the manner 
in which it vi = ita anbascores function. It is to put 
vou i anti tae tively ira position of wy hyceser who inhabit 
of tise the budding and to ask yourself whether it is convenient 
for their wae or occupation. ... A building must first he 
designed to fulfil ite function ; indecd, ita use ia to it what 
sense if to words; and, as beauty in literaturn is only o 
heightening of the sense of words, so beauty in architecture 





is only a heightoni of functional design and should never 
be consk a pick tears that design. — 


Nearly all objects of we, buildings included, when they are 
well made of good material and a inh they are well adapted 
to their use, have w beauty of their own, which we may call 
natural rather than artistic, because it has not been aimed at 

the maker but is mther a by-product of his good workman- 
ip: But it is not in human nature to be content with this 
natural beauty of function. ‘The designer recognises it, ag 
san recogniaca the pera a tree or a fine animal; and, 
ving mecopmisad it, he proceeds 
in his next design, Ut is at this point that he becomes an 
artist; and all great and living styles of architecture have 
grown with this conscious heightening of the natural beauty 
of buildings well designed for their use, The style develops 
anormament of jtsown ; but itis able todo that only becauso 
it is mainly concerned with structure, just as a poet can only 
produce his own images when he is mainly concerned with his 
sonse. If he thinks of his images first he will make verses 
rather than pectry; and if the architect thinks of ornament 
before use, his building may havo a number of architectural 
features, but it will not be architectare. ‘Thos the great mis- 
take made by the Gothic revivalists of the last century waa to 
think that architecture meant architectural featurea. They 
did not understand that Gothio was a style that had grown in 
the solution of certain etroctural problems and in the conscious 
heightening of the natural beanty of buildings in which those 
problems were well solved. For them thore was no structural 
problem in Gothic, and they could no more revive it than we 
can Tevive a dead man, . | | 
_, Me. Blomfield said that, in his experience, the features of 
Gothic were not well suited to modern conditions. We can 
well believe this; for Gothic, in all its main features, was a 
style deroloped in the aolution of one great structural problom 
Peculiar to the Middle Ages. It waa, in fact, vasentially a 
religious style; and the better it was adapted to secular 
Bey aie the Jess Gothic it became. What is most admirable 
in the secwlar buildings of the Middle Ages ia not their Gothic 
features, which, indeed, are sometimes rather irrelevant 
Ornament, bit the qualitie: they have in common with all 
good building, qualities which provailed in the Middle Ages, 
hot because their style was Gothic, but heewnse they were a 
great architecture. Wo may be sure that a medieval 
builder did not try to adept the Gothic style to a secular 
building. He merely tried to make the best building he 
could for ita particular purpose, and it waa only in the decline 
of Gothic that the features which we think of as peculiar! 
: e were lavishly applied to secular architectare. Indeed, 
, etinieance, whatever ita defects, was a style in all ita features 
better anited than Gothic to important secular buildings just 
because it is « style developed in tho solution of sscular prob- 


time of 


Rena 


lems, Jt was a style that revived the prose of tho Romans for 


Peaboses to which the exalted poetry of the Gothic was not 
Hirt aa postry hag ite unreiacn, and there is a natural prejudice 
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it aeeme to consist mainly of platitulinows feacutiae The 
pilaster, for instance, is not so flagrantly absurd when applied 
to « hotel or a Government office aa the pinnacle, but it is 
fatally easy to make an architectural show with pilasters, to 
tae thom as a substitute for architectural thinking. The 


Romans spoilt many a fine building with them, and they are 
now « Vicious trick of design into ch architects fall os bad 


writers fall into tricks of speech. Let ua have Renaissance 
rather than Gothic by all means; but let it be Renaissance 
without pilasters,'so that our architeots may prove that 
Renaissance does not mean to them merely « stock of plati- 
tudes, but a methed of building which is their own natural 
solution of the structural problems they have to solve. 


The Preservation of St. Paul's: Appeal for £70,000. 
The Dean and Chapter of St, Paul's Cathedral, 
with the concurrence and support of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
Lord Mayor, appeal to the public for £70,000 to 
enable them to fulfil their duty of maintaining 
adequately the upkeep and permanent security of the 
Cathedral, The money is to be spent on the fabric 
only, and the question of the foundations is reserved 
for future consideration. | 

The Dean and Chapter state in their appeal that 
during the past 15 months the buildmg has been 
the subject of & special inquiry, in which Mr. Mervy 
Macartney, the surveyor to the fabric, has had the 
advantage of frequent consultation with Sir Francie 
Fox, Mr. W. D, Carée, F.S.A., Mr. RC. G. Davison, 
ond Mr. Horace Darwin, F.R.S. Hitherto works 
of repair on the structure have been executed in a 
somewhat piecemeal fashion by funds raised from 
time to time when needs became urgent. Such 
methods are inadequate und unsatisfactory, and it is 
unanimously felt that steps must at once be taken to 
carry out a comprehensive scheme for the perma- 
nent strengthening of the fabric where it has been 
disturbed by foundational movements or by the great 
stress of the weight of the dome. The work now 
suggested will include the insertion of new stone, 
cement grouting (wherever it may be possible and 
expedient), and the removal of the iron which was 
used by Sir Christopher Wren in considerable quan- 
tities and which is the source of serious and increasing 
mischief to the masonry. 

The Dean and Chapter have to face a conatant 
anxiety lest underground buildings or sewerag 
should affect the subsoil and endanger the Cathedral ; 
and it i the strong conviction of all their expert 
advisers that no work whatever that may be under- 
taken on the fabrie will ensure its safety if any 
tunnelling be permitted in its vicinity. They ‘are 
further informed that the strengthening of the super- 
structure must he completed, or approaching comple- 
tion, before anything could be done to the founda- 
tions. They think it advisable, therefore, without 
further delay to issue this appeal for the fabrie only, 
and to defer the question of the foundations, in 
regard to which unfinished experiments are now being 





made, for future consileration. 


The work now contemplated will take several years 
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to finish, and the Dean and Chapter consider it their Frampton, R.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. David 


duty to make cols 4 an for the emm of £70,000 
towards fing it out. Contributions may be sent 
to the Receiver, at the Chapter House, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into Messrs. 
Hoare's Bank, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Suggested Site for National Memorial to Drake. 

The first action of the National Committee which 
was established some months ago to secure a memorial 
to Drake was to appemt an executive committee to 
take steps to obtain a suitable site for the memorial 
in London. Colonel Clifford, deputy chairman, in 
a letter to The Times states that the sub-committee 
appointed to interview those authorities who were 
in a position to assist in the matter have been unable 
to make any substantial advance in this direction. 
Opportunities have been offered which would enable 
them to put up a statue to Drake, but as such a 
memorial as this does not fulfil the viewa of the 
Committee, the offers could not be entertained. The 
Committee themselves, says Colonel Clifford, favour 
a.site which offers at once a magnificent opportunity 
for erecting the memorial worthy of the man, and at 
the same time adding beauty and interest to a spot 
which at present is more or less neglected, vin., the 
space which, though flagved, is practically unoccupied 
at the head of the Serpentine, betisecs the pumping 
station and the water. Here the Commit ider 
is ah Opportunity for the artist and the surveyor 
to combine in a oe peacoe movement to add 
another beauty spot to London, which would fittingly 
commemorate the illustrious dead, would teach the 
lesson of the Great Armada, and bring home to the 
present and future generations that now, as then, the 
safety of the Empire depends upon the command of 


the sea. 








No. 73 Dean Street. 

The text of the Bill which Karl Beauchamp has 
imtroduced into the House of Lords for the preserva- 
tion of No, 75 Dean Street, Soho, is now published. 
Tt will be remembered that this interesting Georgian 
house was saved from destruction by a preservation 
order issued by the Commissioners of Works on 
lGth January, under the authority of the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1913. 
The Bill has been introduced in accordance with o 
provision of the Act requiring the confirmation of the 
order by Parliament within eighteen months. 


At a meeting of the general committee which haa 
been considering the question of the advisability of 
forming a Ministry of Art, held at the BLI.B.A. Gal- 
leries, No. 9 Conduit Street, on the 17th inst., a schema 
prepared by an executive committee was discussed, 
and, with small alterations, adopted. Among those 
present were: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A. Sir 
Phainks Brock, R.A. Mr. W. R. Colton, AJR.A., Mr. 
A. 8. Cope, R.A, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Sir George 


Murray, R.A., Sir Frank Short, A-R_A., Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon, R.A., Mr. H. H Statham, Mr.W. Reynolds 
Stephens, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Herbert 

The scheme proposes the setting up of a Ministry of 
Art, and it is intended to lay it before the Government 
as a basis for the formation of such a Ministry, the 
need of some such Ministry being, itis helieved, gener- 
ally felt. It is understood that the sngyestion ia that 
there should be a Minister at its head with a permanent 
secretary and a standing advisory Council of some 
18 members, a certain number of members retiring 
each year in rotation, The members should be reeog- 
nised authorities in architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, also in industrial design and museums, and 
include one antiquary, dramatist, musician, and 
literary man, with x officio representatives of the 
official departments concerned. The duties of this 
Council would be to advise the Minister on all points 
pertaining to his department, which would include the 
advising on all msthetic matters of public interest and 
legislation affecting the same; it would deal with 
National Museums and galleries, modern national art, 
industrial art, the laying out and changes in cities, 
streets, public buildings, parke, dec. the preservation 
and the amenities of towns, villages, and countryside, 
and the acquisition and preservation of national art 
treasures. This Council, it is suggested, should advise 
and be at the dispoxal of all departments of the 
Government on any matters on which trained artistic 
ailvice is required, and it is thought that there are 
many subjects continuously under consideration when 
such advice and guidance would be welcomed. It is 
also intended that the Council should, through the 
Minister, tender advice in matters that appear to 
require it, 

Memorandum. 


The Local Government Board have issued a 
Memorandum prepared by their architect, Mr. Brook 
Kitehin, and medical officer, Dr. Newsholme, with a 
view to affording local authorities and others further 
assistance in the provision of special residential 
institutions in connection with permanent schemes 
for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, ‘The 
document supplements the Memorandum dated 
20th February 1913, which showed in « general way 
how inexpensive sanatorium accommodation could 
be prov: within a comparatively short period in 
order to meet any pressing need. The unit taken 
has been 100 beds in buildings, with 10 additional 
beds in shelters, — 

Dealing with the selection of a site, 16 is sdvised 
that this should be sufficiently large to permit of 
open-air employment of a considerable number of 
patients. If land is available at a low cost, it is 
desirable that a site of 50 acres should be provided 
for 100 patients, but 20 acres may suffice for 100 


“fo 
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patients where land is difficult to obtain or its cost 
high. In all cases at least one-fifth of an were per 
patient should be allowed. 

The plan of the building depending on the stage 
of disease of the patients to be admitted, the cases 
to be accommodated are classified into groups as 
follows : (4) cases in which permanent improvement 
or recovery may usually be anticipated; (B) cases 
in which only temporary, though possibly prolonged, 
Improvement may be anticipated ; ) advanced 
cases requiring continuous siadlinal care and nursing + 
(D) cases requiring special observation. 

The ii ai accommodation provided for patients 
is commonly of one or more of the following types : 
(1) Single-bedded rooms, for patients requiring a 
considerable amount of nursing; (2) two-bedded 
rooms, suitable for all types of patients except those 
just referred to; (3) beds on both sides of a ward as 
in the ordinary isolation hospital ; (4) shelters, single- 
or double-bedded, suitable ie patients In groups A 
and H, who are able to be up and about all day. 

Accompanying the Memorandum are the following 
plans; (a) Block plan of a 100-bed sanatorium with 
three separate pavilions; (i) Black plan of a 100-bed 
‘unatonum with a single pavilion; (c) Ground Yee 
of Staff Block ; (d) First-floor of Staff Block ; (e) Plan 
of Dining-hall and Kitchen Block ; (f) Plan of Nursing 
Pavilion for 36 beds; (g) Plan of Convalescent 
Pavilion for 32 beds; (4) Plan of two-storied Pavilion 
for 100 beds - (") Plan of two-storied Pavilion for 
100 beds (alternative design). 

The accommodation should be so arranged that a 
lloor-space of at least 64 square feet will be available 
for each patient: the distance between the centres 
of the heads of any two adjoming beds should not 
be less than eight feet measured along the wall behind 
the heads of the beds. Patients’ rooms should not 
be lesa than 8 feet 6 inches high; wards should be 
higher, but may be carried partly into the roof and 
Ventilated by openings in the gable end. Doors 
should he tide on Se “ stable-door ” pattern, 50 
that in inclement weather the lower portion may be 
closed while the upper portion is left open. They 
should be constructed in the form of French casements 
with a clear opening of not less than 3 feet 6 inches, 
40 that beds may easily be wheeled through them. 
Windows should prefera bly be of the casement pattern 
and be hung “to fold” without mullions. Baths 
should be provided on a scale of about one to twelve 
patients, and w.c.'s on the same scale. Spray 
baths may also be provided. If verandah accommoda- 
Hon is not adequate, day shelters, which should be of 
Inexpensive construction, will be needed. : 

in view of the importance of continuous open-air 
treatment, patienta should not be encouraged to 
Collect in a recreation room, except for a very limited 
ume or on special occasions: it is therefore suggested 
that the dining-room would suffice for purposes of 
recreation, lectures, ete. [t will usually UNECE 
“ity to heat the patients’ quarters excepting the 


dining-hall and some of the rooms for patients requir- 
ing special nursing, and « system of low-pressure 
hot-water heating will be found most economical for 
this purpose. Electric lighting should be employed 
where electric current is available or can be economic- 
ally produced. Where, owing to local ciroumstances, 
the use of brickwork would be economical, cheap 
bricks may often be employed faced externally, if 
necessary, with rough-cast or cement, Walls in 
exposed positions should be of hollow construction. 
In some districts other materials may be less expensive 
and may be employed, such as steal framing carrying 
terra-cotta slabs, or concrete slabs or blocks plastered 
internally and cemented externally, or timber 
framing lined internally with ashestic sheeting or 
expanded metal lathing plastered with a hard setting 
plaster, rough-cast or coated externally with weather- 
hoarding chemically treated. 


Consumption Hospitals: Some American Ideas. 

A unique tuberculosis sanatorium is to be ocon- 
structed at Collinsville, Missouri. The building, all on 
one floor, is to be composed of private rooms and 
separate suites, luxuriously furnished, but with 
partition walls reaching only 64 feet high. A single 
high roof, covering all the apartments, will leave 
several feet in the clear, diceach: Which fresh air may 
circulate freely, Ventilation is tu be had exclusively 
in this clear upper space, Dr, M. W. Harrison, who is 
erecting and will conduct this hospital, has had a 
tent colony for consumptives for several years. 

Dr. Marcus Heyman, superintendent of the tuber- 
culosis department of the Central Islip Hospital, Long 
Island, New York, advising a committee that con- 
ferred with him concerning the character of architecture 
for a new tuberculosis hospital, said: “ My notion 
of an appropriate hospital for the handling of tuber- 
culosis cases is an inexpensive frame biniding which 
can be burned to the ground every six or seven years. 
Fire is the only means by which the germs can be 
routed out of a building housing consumptives. Ef it 
were possible to expose every corner of the building 
to the rays of the sun, the question would be solved, 
but this cannot be done. If built practically, a tuber- 
cnlosis hospital should be a very inexpensive affair, 
A frame structure is suitable, because there is no 
heating problem to solve.” 


The French Law for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, 


A Parliamentary Paper{ Miscellaneous, No. 1 (1914): 
Cd. 7151] has just been issued giving the laws in force 
in Hungary and France for the preservation of ancient 
monuments. That for Hungary, the Law XX XIX. of 
the Year 188], has heen described by Prof. G. Baldwin 
Brown.* The French Law was only promulgated on 
Jist December 1915, and is the one under which the 
recent steps were taken in connection with the priory 
at Villesalem inthe Vienne, It affords an interesting 


* The Care of Ancient Monumenta, p. lé7. 
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comparison with the present English Act, passed a few 
months before it, showing as it does how far behind we 
are on the broad principle of the right of a nation to 


protect its historic and artistic treasures. The ad- 


ministrative details of the French Law will depend on 
a future regulation, but the law itself illustrates a 
greater bureaucratic control than has been found 
necessary as yet for the protection of monuments in 
England, “By the order” or “ with the consent ’’ of 
the Minister of Fine Arts occurs in nearly every article. 
In contradistinetion to the English Act, no attempt ts 
made to limit the scope of the French Law by defining 
the term “monument.” Anything movable or im- 
movable may be scheduled. Immovable scheduled 
objects include all properties already scheduled, 

wouliths, land containing prehistoric sites or de- 
posits, buildings that require to be scheduled in 
order to isolate, disencumber, or sanitate a property 
scheduled or proposed to be scheduled, and public or 
private property scheduled by an order of the Mimster 
of Fine Arts with the consent of the owner, or, failing 
his consent, by a decree of the Council of State. The 
notification of the proposal to schedule a property hus 
the same effect as scheduling. A private owner can 
arrange conditions under which his property is 
scheduled, but he may be over-ridden by the decree of 
the Council of State. The scheduling of his property 
may involve the payment of compensation. Power is 
given to the Minister of Fine Arts, to Departments 
and Communes, to expropriate scheduled property or 
property proposed to be scheduled, and in these cases 
public benefit shall be declared by a deeree of the Coun- 
cil of State. When public benefit has been declared 
the property may be scheduled without any further 
formality. A private owner must acquaint the person 
who acquires the property of the fact that if is eche- 
duled, and the Minister of Fine Arts of the change of 
ownership ; change of ownership, however, does not 
alter the effects of scheduling. These are, among 
others, that the property may not be destroyed or 
moved, nor may it be restored, repaired, or altered 
without the consent of the Minister of Fine Arts, nor 
may these works he carried out without the supervision 
of the Department of Fine Arts; that works indis- 
Seance for preservation may be carried out by the 

epartment at the expense of the State; that failing 
amicable agreement with the owner the temporary 
occupation of the property for not more than six 
months may be authorised in the case of urgent works, 
and that no new building may be erected against 
scheduled property without the consent of the Minister 
of Fine Arts. A supp ry list is to be made of 
all buildings or parts of buildings which do not justify 
a demand that they should be scheduled. Inclusion 
in this list imposes on the owner the obligation of 
giving the prefecture’fifteen days’ notice of any altera- 
tion. Chapter Il. deals!'with movable objects, 
whether movable in the true sense of the word or only 
as regards use, and Chapter IT. with certain adminis- 
trative matters. Under Chapter IV, the discovery 


of finds while exeavating must be reported imme- 
diately, and the Minister of Fine Arts may require the 
expropriation of the land on the ground of public 
expediency. Chapter V. deals with penalties. The 
heaviest, a fine up to £400 with or without imprison- 
ment up to three months, is reserved for the alienation 
or exportation of scheduled movable objects, and this 
is without prejudice to actions for damages, The 
alteration of scheduled property may lead to a fine 
of £60 in addition to damages. The last chapter 
arranges for the extension of the law to Algeria and 
the colonies, for the determination, after consultation 
with the Commission of Historic Monuments, of the 
details of the application of the law, and for the repeal 
of previous statutes. The effect of this law on the 
preservation of ancient monuments will depend, as 
with the English Act, on how the schedules are drawn 
up, on the energy with which it is admimstered, and 
on public opinion and interest. 
W. J. Davres [4,]. 


The Replanning of Athens. 

Mr. Thomas H. Maweon [How. A.| has been com- 
missioned, on the personal recommendation of the 
King and Queen of the Hellenes, to prepare compre- 
hensive plans for the extension, remodelling, and 
beautification of the city of Athens. The city is 
growing in population at a rapid rate, and the replan- 
ning will make allowance for any extension of the city’s 
boundaries which is likely to be needed during the 
next half-century. In Mr. Mawson's plans provision 
will be made for a great new railway station to super- 
sede all the existing termini, and also for the new Law 
Courts and other official buildings, new hotels, new 
boulevards, meluding a broad avenue from the city to 
the Piraeus, and a complete park and playground 
system. New waterworks are also contemplated, 
while the replanning will also have to take into 
account a rehousing scheme, which will be rendered 
necessary by the clearing away of the hovels which 
have accumulated in the course of time around the 
hase of the Acropolis. 


MINUTES. VIL, 

At the Eighth Genornl tyes (Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14, held Monday, 23rd February 1914, at 8 p.m— 
Present: Mr. Ernest Newton, ALRLA., Vice-President, in the 
Chair: 14 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 
23 Associates (including one member af the Council), 14 
Licentiates, and severa] viertors: Tho Minutes of the Meeting 
bed 8h February 1914, having been published in the 
JovasaL, were taken as read and wi Ae Correct. 

The Hon. Seeretary announced the decease of James Hine, 
of Plymouth, elected Fellow in 1864 and transferred to tho 
list of Hetired Fellows in 1907; and of Ernest Barraclough 
Crosley, of Nottingham, Asoriale, elected in 1907. 

John Henry Cossar, Licentiote, attending for the first time 
since his election was tormally admitted by the Chairman. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.) having read a paper entitled 
“ Lospos Rattway Statpoxs," a ilhasteated it by lantern 
Hides, a discussion enswed and a vote of thanks waa passed 
to the author by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed at 10 o’clook, 
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(Cathedral of Armtens Gate of the Goldon Virgin. 


THE QUEST OF BEAUTY, 
By Arruur $§. Drxox, M.A, Oxon. LF.} 
Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 28th January 1914, 


FEAR the title of my Paper is rather out of date and no less ont of fashion. It savours of past 

| times: of the Victorian age, of the early days of the Grosvenor Gallery—of the old Grosvenor 

Gallery on the west side of Bond Street—of the daya when we still thought beauty was attain- 
able—when we thought it was worth attaining. | 

It ts 4 different world now ; whatever we are for the moment in quest of, it is surely no longer 
beauty. It would almost seem that the days have come when we have no pleasure in them. But 
if the world is not as agreeable a place as it was, it is at any rate extraordinarily interesting, and 
things are happening every day which, if they had been prophesied thirty or forty years ago, we should 
have called unthinkable? ‘Things have taken a turn (I am speaking of the world of Art) which 
is the very opposite of what we should then have expected. To eyes which were once delighted by 
the romantic visions of Burne-Jones, the strange and haunting graces of Rossetti, the sturdy whole- 
some optimism of Madox Brown, Gauguin and Van Gog and their like are—what shall I say ? 
—tataclysmic phenomena. An English Rip Van Winkle returning to London after thirty years 
might well be startled into thinking that the end and final corruption of our civilisation was drawing 
near, 

Post-Impressionism and Futurism are, of course, only little episodes of our civilisation, and 
they seem to be beginning to pass away, though it will be some time before we know how deep or 
how shallow their effects have been. In any case it is remarkable that they should ever have been 
tolerated by a country which produced the great landseape school of the first half of the last 
century, and which in its latter half saw the rise and fall of the hardly less great and important, 
Preraphaelite movement. 

In the art of building there is little if any reflection of what has happened im the art of painting, 
One or two strange new buildings have, indeed, made their appearance in the Strand and Piccadilly, 
Whose seulpture, also by a foreign hand, seems to be akin to the pamtings of the Post-Impressionist 
School: but the change which has taken place in the aims and methods of architecture is, on the 
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whole, of a quite different character. I remember the time when no one would have beheved that 
a style which seemed so dull and lifeless as that of the Georgian period could possibly be revived ; 
and yet this has happened; and those of us who cannot welcome the new taste with anything 
approaching to enthusiasm have yet accepted with a feeling of something like relief its staid and 
not always undignified respectability. 

I hope | may be forgiven for a want of enthusiasm for things in which I know many of the 
younger men find satisfaction, if not inspiration. It is partly a question of temperament. In 
religion as well as in matters of art England has always stood half-way between the Northern 
and Southern mind, and for the moment in both spheres the South 1s very strong just now. 

We also stand half-way between the death of old impulses and the birth of new aims. In such 
periods strange things always happen. In the time which came between the death of the ancient 
gods and the reign of Christianity Rome was full of strange Oriental cults and superstitions; the 
same time lay midway between’the dead and dying Greco-Roman art and the new Christian art, 
which we call Romanesque; and in the midst of the undiminished splendour and Inxury of Roman 
civilisation drawings and paintings were produced which, for absence of what we have aces 
tomed to call drawing and composition, suggest comparison with some things which we see done to-day. 

Thirty years ago I remember hiring a little boat to cruise among some of the South Sea Islands. 
We set sail one evening, and soon found ourselves in a heavy sea; we had an unpleasant might 
and made but little way, and to my complaints next morning the captain answered,“ Well, you see, 
the waves are very big and the boat is small, and when we are in the trough the sails miss the wind 
and the boat wobbles." Perhaps we are now in the trough between two waves of civilisation and 
our sails are too small to catch the big winds; perhaps that partly accounts for confusion of ideas, 
for want of definite aims and of great ideals. 

This view, at any rate, agrees with a theory of civilisation which has lately been suggested by 
the great Egyptologist, Professor Flinders Petrie. Civilisation, he thinks, evolves itself in a series 
of waves or phases, of which we know enough to conjecture their average length at some 1,300 
or 1,400 years. In each phase the Arts and Sciences unfold themselves in a certain order and 
attain each their highest point of development one after the other. After the high-water mark is 
passed each art still continues to live, but after its own particular period of high attainment is passed 
it never again—that is, in the same phase of civilisation—produces anything really great or really 
new, and it tends to fall under the influence of whatever other art or science may be predominant 
at the time. ‘The order of evolution of the Arts and Sciences is the same, Professor Petrie tells us, 
in phase after phase: first Architecture and Sculpture, then Pamting, Literature, Music, Mechanics, 
Science accompanied by wealth and luxury, then the end. Architecture and Sculpture reached 
their high-water mark in the thirteenth century, Paimting in the fifteenth century, Literature in the 
sixteenth, and so on, We are now under the influence of Mechanics and Science and Luxury— 
perhaps this suggests some solution of hidden problems. | 

Of Heaven and Hell J have no power fo wing ; 

T cannot case the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a litle thing, 

Or bring again the pleasures of past years ; 

Nor for my words shall ye forge! your fears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can any, 

The idle singer of an lle day. 
So wrote William Morris—even while the great men of the last century were alive and at work. and 
even in the midst of his own wonderful activities and splendid achievements. And, as we ¥ aé. ‘ 
set aside in great measure the Quest of Beauty in order to devote his time to the aim of cas ie za 
of the very foundations of society. lintil we have once more a free and happy people, he thou oh t 
we cannot expect to have a true and sincere and living art. ay ; 
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But whether this or that explanation of the present confused and strange state of things is the 
right one, confused and strange things certainly seem to me. Whether we are by way of giving 
up the Quest of Beauty, or whether we are still pursuing her by winding paths and devious wanderings, 
it is hard to tell; and we all hold different views: we even differ as to what beauty is. Perhaps 


in the last century our ideas of what beanty is were wrong, and have to be reconsidered; perhaps 


we put beauty in the wrong place—perhaps in too high a place—and we must readjust our judg- 
ment. That is my exeuse if I venture for a few minutes to ask you to consider once more very 
roughly what the word Beanty means, and whether there are any criteria as to which we can agree 
and by which we can distinguish whether a thing is beautiful or not. 

First, then, what do we mean by the word Beauty ? 

The first answer which oceurs to me is: A beautiful thing is one which makes a pleasant im- 
pression on the senses. Such a definition, however, would include wine, a pudding, or a smell; and 
no one speaking seriously or correctly would speak of a beautiful smell or a beautiful pudding, or 
even a beautiful wine; while we rightly call beautiful objects or things whose impressions are made 
through the eye or ear. 

Let us try again. A beautiful thing is one which produces a pleasant impression on the nobler 
senses—the senses of sight and hearing. 

Neither will this do—it includes the beauty of fields and flowers and birds and music, it includes 
part of the beauty of buildings and pictures, but it leaves out o more important part: it leaves out 
what I might call the mental or derivative side of sensuous beauty, and it leaves out altogether 
beauty which is purely mental, such as that of literature. 

Tt is this mental and derivative side of beauty to which I want for the moment to call your 
attention. 

In pictures or in buildings certain lines and combinations of lines, certain masses and com- 
positions of masses, certain colours and combinations of colours, give us pleasure. They give us 
pleasure by themselves, because of their abstract qualities; but the pleasure they give us is 
shallow and fleeting unless a mental attitude is created by the suggestion of something beyond 
themselves, 

The lines which compose a portrait of a human face may constitute in themselves a beautiful 
composition ; in addition, they suggest various forms of character. If the character suggested is 
interestt ing, then the abstract beauty of the lines is greatly enhanced ; if there is no definite or Interesting 
suggestion of character, the abstract beauty of the lines will in time cease to give any pleasure at all. 
Think of the picture of the sunset in the Garden of Gethsemane by John Bellini: how splendid are 
the lines and colours of the landscape and the sky! But half the pleasure which they give us would 
be lost if the mental and spiritual side of the picture was not there. Half the beauty of the composition 
lies in the spiritual and mental action which it suggests. 

Think of the picture of the reclinmg Venus by Velasquez, acquired not long ago by the National 
(Gallery at an enormous price. Assume that it 1s as fine a composition of line and colour as ever 
was conceived ; yet how cold it leaves us ! 

It is possible to think of a building which has every conceivable quality of colour and composition, 
bat which lacks relation to human thought and activity, and which lacks character. In another 
building some part of the abstract perfection of line and colour has been sacrificed to homely utility or 
in order to obtain a higher expression of thought. The latter would, I think, be not only the greater but 
also the more beautiful building—it would give us not less, but more pleasure. 

In our idea of beauty we must include not only the direct pleasure given by impressions on the 
senses, but pleasure given by suggestion or association connected with such impressions. 

T am not sure how far this argument ought to be carried. It must, I suppose, be carried far enough 
to allow us to include within the seope of our ideas of beauty the beauties of poetry and literature ; 
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and we might easily be tempted to include also thoughts and ideas which are quite removed from any 
relation to sensuous perception. 

Here my path branches off into a deep wood where philosophers and metaphysicians wander, of 
whom some will tell us that Beauty is Trath, and some that it is only another word for Goodness, This 
path is not for me: and I must get back to more practical considerations. But the difficulty, perhaps 
the impossibility, of finding a definition which will include all our ideas and all our thoughts of beanty 
comes, I think, from the fact, on which I wish to lay some stress, that beauty is not a thing of itself. 

Beauty cannot be thought of rightly as a thing by itself. It must be thought of in relation to 
other considerations and other aims, some of equal, some perhaps of greater, weight than itself. It 
must, in fact, be thought of not as a quality by itself, but as part of a whole, and in subordination to a 
whole; you must seek the whole Kingdom of God, not this or that part of it. 

And that brings me to the second part of my subject—what I might call the ethical part of it— 
to the question “* What are we to do in order to attain Beauty ?" If] amright m my view that beauty 
is to be thought of always as a part of a greater whole, it will follow that, if we want to succeed im 
attaining beauty, we must pursue it not for its own sake alone, but as part of a whole or together with 
other aims which, together with beauty, make up that whole. 

Beauty is like a flower which has to be thought of as part of the whole plant, together with the 
roots, the stem, and the leaves and the fruit—you cannot grow a flower by itself. 

What is the whole of which beauty isa part? We may call it by many names: with Sir Thomas 
More, Utopia; with the Christian, the Kingdom of Heaven; with William Morris, Nowhere ; and 
with the pessimist, the Never Never Land. It is the final far-off perfection to which the world is 
travelling—and it has many sides. Justice and Love, Faith and Reverence, Sincerity and Humility, 
must all be part of the perfect whole. If these are in some ways not unlike the roots and trunk and 
branches and leaves of plants, beauty in its turn can be thought of as the flower. With these 
qualities a society may live a beautiful life and build itself beautiful cities to live m. It was because 
William Morris thought our society lacked this necessary substructure that he gave up—in a 
measure at least—the Quest of Beauty and gave the end of his life to work of a social character. 

Man has been called the microcosm, the world the macrocosm—the full-sized world and the small 
abridged copy ; and by the practice of the same virtues a man may im time make his face beautiful even 
if ha were born ugly. 

Rach man’s work reflects himself: if you can tell a man’s character from his handwriting, how 
much more ean you tell it from his paintings or his buildings! It is from some points of view a painful 
thought that we cannot put up a building without reproducing in it our own faults and vices as well as 
our virtues. An architect cannot produce a noble building without having in ns own character some 
elements of nobility. How often, on the other hand, we feel we could truthfully accuse buildings of 
human vices, such as conceit, pedantry, luxury, sensuality, pride, hypocrisy, and insincerity ! I think 
we make a mistake if we do not apply to buildings the same moral standard which we set up for 
human life. It is really a serious fault if a bridge constructed of steel is covered with stone in such 
a way as to suggest a stone arch: it may not mean that its designer 1s a hypocrite, but it means he 
does not dislike hypocrisy and love truth as much as he might do, 

St. Paul's Cathedral is, I think, one of the most splendid buildings in the world—I know 
_ no dome which seems to me more entirely beautiful in its outlime—but it is full of structural 

insincerities which prevent it from being perfectly beautiful. Iam not so much thinking of the inner 
and outer domes; that really raises a very complicated question of architectural ethics. But notice 
the muddle the architect got into with the clerestory windows; they did not come in the right place 
on the outside elevation, so he tucked them away under their own sills and put niches, which have 
not yet been filled with statuary, in their place. If you find a peccadillo of insincerity in such a noble 
building as St. Paul's Cathedral—of which, indeed, I hardly dare to speak in such a way, and if I do 
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so I do it with every apology and with profound respect—how much more do you find it in lesser 
buildings! Indeed, I think insincerity and untruthfulness is the greatest vice in modern building, and 
sincerity the quality by which, more than by any other, a building gives real pleasure to the beholder. 

The slightest suspicion that any feature of a building has been designed or arranged with a view 
to beauty only and at the cost of fitness or utility mars and destroys the very beauty which has 
been untruthfully pursued. 

Examples of insincerity crowd our modern streets—a turret or a dome or a cupola or a column 
for which there is no need and which has no real utility; a window which is no window and which 
perhaps gives no light. ‘There is no exeuse for such things, and they fail in the very object for which 
they were intended. Unfitness is a lesser form of insincerity. 

The outside of a building should reveal unmistakably what is going on inside and what kind of 
people live there and what kind of lives they live. Some buildings are untruthful: some are eloquent 
of pride and conceit. Not “How can I express the purpose of the factory or shop or hotel I am 
building ?"" but “‘ How can I show my own cleverness, or my own architectural knowledge?” was 
the thought uppermost in the designing mind. Others, again, are expressive of actually vicious 
feelings. Think of some of the new buildings in Paris—the great new railway stations, for instance, 
on the Quai d'Orsay and the Gare de Lyons. Pride, luxury, sensuality, are suggested by every line 
and every ornament. Compare them with the noble building of the Gare du Nord: 

On this side of the question the philosopher Emerson has some yery suggestive remarks: “ We 
ascribe beanty to that which is simple, which bas no superfluous parts, which exactly answers its end." 
And again; “'The forms and colours of nature have a new charm for us in the perception that not one 
ornament was added for ornament, but as a sign of some better health or more excellent action.” a 
Elegance of form in bird or beast, or in the human figure, means some excellence of structure.” 

“ In the construction of any fabric or organism any real increase of fitness to its end is an increase 
of beauty.” Again: “ Beauty rests on necessities.” And again: “ Veracity first of all; ‘ Rien de 
bean que le vrai.’ ” 

Insincerity takes many forms, and I would venture to put down under this name some mis- 
demeanours which do not necessarily involve any intention to deceive. A tower was originally a 
structure with a serious and generally a noble intention. Towers were added to towns or castles or 
houses for the purpose of defence, for purposes of keeping watch; they were added to churches and 
town halls as belfries and as landmarks, and for the sake of greater honour. They were built over 
gateways and were used to hold precious things such as documents and muniments. Domes were 
originally used to cover chambers which either in respect of their use or of their contents deserved 
especial honour. It is a degradation of such noble objects to use them in connection with a place 
of business as a mere ornament or a3 an advertisement; if so used, however beautiful they may be, 
they lose their dignity, and their beauty is degraded and ceases to give real pleasure. 

Of late years vast sums of money have been spent in the decoration and beautifieation of shops, 
largely, without doubt, for the purposes of advertisement—to enhance the sale of goods and the making 
of profits. Sometimes it may happen that the buildings are really beautiful; but their beanty is 
degraded by its motive; it gives no real pleasure, and it tends to lessen our pleasure in beauty, even 
in other eases and when it is attained in its proper place. 

Beauty must be pursued only as part of a whole to which it properly belongs. Beauty is akin 
to pleasure, and it hag this also in common with pleasure: that if pursued for its own sake alone it 
cannot be, at least in the long run, attained. | 

Well, how can all this be made to apply to sculpture and pictures? Surely, you will say, there 
can be no other object or aim than beauty in a landscape, and surely scores of our landscape painters 
have attained it. 

I think there are two kinds of painting and sculpture—imaginative, which can truly be called 
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ereative; and transeriptive or imitative, which is not really creative, but makes records, or, as Plato 
called them, “ imitations,” of landseape or of human beings. To really creative art what I have said 
applies. If in painting an imaginative picture the painter aimed only at producing a canvas pleasing 
to look at, and did not algo attempt either “ to lay bare some noble truth or to arouse some noble 
emotion,” he would hardly succeed in attaining even the beauty which he aimed at. Buta landscape 
painter is not producing a new beauty which did not exist before; he ts rather, I believe, making 
a vecord of some work of the Divine Mind which is already in existence, of some fleeting composition 
of clouds and sunlight which was for a few moments in existence, but has passed away for ever ; and 
the natural beauty which he records is itself subject to the very law of which I have spoken ; for there 
is no natural beauty which is not intimately bound wp with utilities. Indeed, to our material minds, 
it is easy to think of all natural beauty as a by-product in the Divine workshop. 

I began by making an attempt not, indeed, to define beauty, which I suspect to be impossible, 
but to find some form of words which would indicate, however roughly, what we mean or what we are 
thinking of when we use the word. We have in our mind, I thought, something of this sort: Some 
quality in things which, by the impression made on the senses of sight and hearing—and especially, 
for our present purpose, that of sight—causes pleasure; and I extended the sense of the word so as to 
include pleasure eaused not only directly but indirectly by means of association and suggestion. 
But this is not in any exact sense a definition, and it is not in any Sense a test by which we can authori- 
tatively determine what should be called beantiful and what not; for the effect of different impressions, 
and, indeed, the impressions themselves, vary in the case of every mind which receives them; and in 
order to get a test it would be necessary to further determine which minds are to be aceepted 
as authoritative. ‘That, I am sure, we can never agree upon: nor would we accept the judg- 
ment of the majority at any given time. We cannot agree -upon any oligarchy of instructed 
minds at any given time, and the judgment of posterity varies from age to age. Is it, then, only a 
matter of opinion? Is there no rule of right and wrong in the region of msthetics? I believe there 
is: but the rules are in the mind of God, and can only be partially and with some uncertainty appre- 
hended by the mind of man. Can we, then, get no farther? Perhaps not much farther; but I would 
beg to put before you two or three sentences from the writing of « philosopher of the second century 
which, 1 think, will carry us about as far as we can hope to get. 

“ Our interpretation is that the Soul, by the very foree of its nature, by its belonging to a nobler 
being in the rank of beings, when it sees anything of that kinship or any trace of that kinship thrills 
with delight, takes its own to itself, and so 1s stirred afresh to the sense of its nature and of all ite 
affinity.” And again: " The material thing becomes beautiful by partaking in the Reason that flows 
from the Divine.” 

We know how closely associated were the good and the beautiful in the mind of Plato. Plotinus 
seams to have seen little, if any, ultimate distmetion between them. He says: “ Therefore let us make 
our way upward again towards this Good—the desired of every soul. If any man have seen it, he knows 
what I intend when I say it is beautiful. Even the desire of it ig a thing desirable ag a good. ‘To 
attain it is for those that are willing to take the upward way, for those that will turn away from other 
things for it—divest themselves of all we have gathered round us by our descent. So to those who go 
up to the Holy Celebrations of the Mysteries there are appointed Purifications and the laying aside 
of the garments worn before and the approach in nakedness ; until passing on the upward path all 
that is other than the God, each in the loneliness of himself beholds that lonely dwelling Being-—the 
Apart—the Single—the Pure—the Being from which all things depend, for which all look and live 
and act and know, for that this is the cause of Love and of Intelligence and of Being.” 

This, then, is my conclusion: That we cannot define beauty ; but we can attain to some know- 
ledge of its nature and its qualities by means of a kind of intuition, which forms part of our nature 
and which is the more reliable in proportion to the extent to which we have suceeeded in divesting 
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ourselves of pride, conceit, and vulgar aims and insincerity: in proportion to the extent to which we 
have succeeded in climbing the steep ascent at the summit of which is enthroned the Divine Mind 
in which beauty was first conceived and by which alone it can be fully realised and understood. 

ff T am right in my conclusion, it is moral qualities rather than merely wsthetic qualities which 
are at the bottom of the real excellehee of a work of art. Aisthetic qualities, such as those of line, 
composition, colour,and proportion, are, indeed, essential; but they alone do not go very far in deciding 
whether a building or a pieture is going to be a great one or not. They are only parts of a greater 
whole. An architect must have a certam mastery over these matters—but it is only the beginning ; 
the end—the great attainment—is a moral rather than an wsthetic question. 

Does this mean that the architect of a great building must be a great man? No, indeed— 
fortunately for most of us—but it does mean that his heart must be open to the greatness of the 
society to which he belongs; so that his mind may be the channel through which the preatness of 
his country may flow. The greatest buildings were produced by men whose names have been for- 
gotten—in places where great nations flourished and in times when great ideas were in the air. 

If you look at buildings from this point of view, they become like a human face in which some 
little subtlety of line or modelling which you could not describe—still less define—réveals all the 
qualities of which the human’ soul is capable. 

A Greek temple suggests all the great qualities of men, except those which are the peculiar out- 
come of Christianity. It is, moreover, perfectly honest and sincere. The essential requirements of 
a place of worship—indeed, of any place of public assembly—im Greece and Southern Italy were a 
roof to keep off from the people the vertical rays of the sun and the rain, which in these countries is 
also generally vertical, and underneath it plenty of fresh air and a shrine or cell for the altar and 
image of the deity. No more direct and straightforward method of attammg these ends could have 
been devised than the Greek temple. The same ends are attained by primitive peoples in these 
days by exactly similar means. The huts of the South Sea Islanders consist of a thatched roof carried 
on timber posts, between which, for more complete protection from weather and people, are hung 
screens or veils of matting or wicker-work, just as in some temples the spaces between the pillars were 
filled up*with veils of walling. Even the principal decorative feature of a temple—the pediment— 
was the unavoidable gable end of the roof. | 

That Greek methods and traditions can be effectively used in modern times, and even in northern 
climates, is very probable. It has, indeed, been done more than once. One of the most beautiful 
and successful buildings I have ever seen is the Bank of Montreal, in Montreal, by Mr. Stanford White, 
in which the Greek style has been adopted to modern ends with extraordinary sincerity and suceess, 
But I yenture to think that the secret of Mr. White's success was that, with perhaps one exception, 
he put away everything that was peculiar to Greek circumstances and adapted their methods with 
complete directness to modern needs. | 

Is it not, on the other hand, true of most buildings in the Greek tradition, m this country at least, 
that the problem of adaptation has not been really and courageously faced ? Are not elements of 
Greek style, used by them for purely constructive purposes, used by us as mere decoration? Is it 
not fundamentally wrong to use a pediment, as it ia sometimes used, where there is no roof behind for 
which it is needed asa gable? Or to use so serious and noble an element as a pillar, as it is sometimes 
used, for the decoration of the surface of a wall? Or to use—also for decorative purposes—a lofty, 
narrow portico, which in this country is not only useless but often extremely meonyenient 2? What 
a beautiful piece of design St. George's Hall at Liverpool is, and yet what a disingenuous personality 
she shows, holding up her hundred-fingered hands before her eyes and pretending she has no windows, 
while in reality she strains her half-lighted eyes through her shadowy columns ! 

‘The attempt of the last century to adapt to modern use the Gothic tradition was perhaps not 
much, if any, more successful. The tyranny of the pointed arch was as great as that of the Ionic 
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column and the pediment. What a dyspeptic pile of undigested Gothic arches is St. Pancras Station ! 
If we are to use either Greek or Gothic traditions to real purpose, we must get out of our minds the idea 
that the one consists of a particular shape of arch, or that the other is incomplete without elements 
which arise out of times and circumstances different from our own. 

Would it be better, then, to forget the old traditions and start afresh ? That idea has also been 
found—at least, for the moment—unattamable; no adherence to traditions, however blind, ever 
produced anything so bad as the work which not so long ago lived its short and unregretted life under 
the name of the Art Nouvean. 

Probably no new birth of art is possible in our present stage of civilisation. If Professor Flinders 
Petrie is right, the great age of the graphic and plastic arts—so far az our present phase of crvilisation 
is concerned—passed away in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and cannot come 
again until a new phase of civilisation or social evolution begins. 

The birth of a new civilisation only takes place, in Professor Petrie's view, on the occasion of the 
marriage or amalgamation of two distinct races of people ; and if he is nght in separating our modern 
phase from the Greco-Roman phase of social evolution, he is justified in connecting the former with 
the amalgamation of the Teutonic and Greco-Roman people which took place m the early centuries 
of the Christian era. And, again, if he is right, we find ourselves in # position analogous to that of 
the peoples inhabiting the Roman Empire in the centuries known to us as the Dark Ages, while the 
old civilisation of Greece and Rome was dying and the new phase was not yet born. 

This is not necessarily, I think, a depressing point of view for an architect. Some of the noblest 
and most delightful things in the world have been done in times like these: buildings produced at 
such times have been full of the highest spiritual, if not the highest technical, qualities. It is like that 
most enchanting time—the time to which we are now approaching—the last weeks of winter which 
precede the spring. It is the time of the greatest hope; but it is also the time of severest purification, 
when all the dead leaves, all the useless débris of last year's fertility, have been gathered into heaps and 
burnt, and nothing has been retained as the basis of the new crop except the very essence—the seed 
itself—of what has gone before. . 

This, then, is the suggestion I -venture to make: let us burn our rubbish heaps and forswear our 
shibboleths ; let us make a covenant not to use columns unless they are really needed to support 
something; not to use pediments unless they are really needed to close up the end of a roof; not 
to use pointed arches unless they are really better suited, or at least as well suited, to our structural 
purposes as any other form of arch, Let us burn our rubbish. A building speaks to us by its lines 
and its form, by its construction, by the way it goes about its work, but most directly of all by its 
ornament. 

What is ornament ? Just now it may be defined as a tassel or string of tassels. You just hang 
them up on your elevation wherever it looks a little bare or if the lines do not seem to quite come 
together without it. 

I will ask you for a moment to stand with me before the west front of the Cathedral of Amiens 
and look at a different view of ornament, The whole front is a mass of ornament, but what is it? 
It is the exposition by means of statues and bas-reliefs of the whole theological and ethical system of 
Christianity. It is the transference from—or perhaps I should rather say through—the mind and 
hand of the mason to the heart of the spectator of all the noblest and most profound feelings and 
thoughts and ideas which were current in the thirteenth century in the minds of men. 

Probably originally all form of ornament conveyed a definite thought from the mind of the artist 
to that of the spectator. The repetition of alternate curves which we call the wave pattern—and whieh 
forms so large a part of the pattern on the tloor of the Baptistery at Florence—no doubt represented 
water from the earliest times: the cheyron probably represented and suggested mountains. 
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Mr. Christie, whose delightful work on pattern designing appeared three years ago, thinks that all tradi- 
tional forms of ornament originally conveyed information. 

Whether this be so or not, the great, mass of traditional ornament has lost its meaning or its 
symbolism for us, and the question arises how far we are justified in using it. Ought we to reject it 
altogether and never use ornament which we have not devised and thought out for ourselves? That 
would be a high and praiseworthy ambition ; perhaps we need not go so farasthat. But we ought not 
surely to use any ornament which embodies a definite thought or feeling of a past time or of another 
eountry in which we do not participate. We ought, as far as possible, to go back direct to nature for 
our natural forms and to make our own abstractions for our own purposes; and if we do allow ourselves 
to use traditional forms, we ought to do so for some sufficient and definite object, and not only because 
we think it is correct or belongs to the style. 

Count Tolstoi, in the little treatise on the nature of art which was published in 1898, tells us that 
the activity of art is the infection of one mind by the feelings already existent in another ; from which 
it follows that if you have no real feeling in your mind, you cannot convey it to another mind, and your 
work is not art. 

Two real difficulties attend the exercise of the graphic and plastic arts to-day: one that an 
easier and cheaper method of conveying thoughts and feelings has—I had almost said unfortunately— 
been invented—I mean printing ; the other that we do not seem to have any very important or definite 
feelings to convey from one to another. We are in the trough of the wave, and we do not feel the great 
winds of heaven. Let us wait patiently till we reach the crest again—who knows how soon ?—and 
meanwhile let us purge ourselves of unnecessary bedizenments ; let us burn our rubbish and occupy 
ourselves with homely usefulness and innocent necessities, So shall we be ready for the great times 
which will surely come again. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S REVERIE. 


Extracts from an article entitled ** A Quest for the Spirit of 
'Architecture,” by W. BR. B. Willcox, in the Journal of the 
American Inatitute of Architects, Docember, 1915. 

The talk one evening had turned upon the character 
and elementa of appeal in works of art and nature ; 
in architecture, music, the drama, sculpture, and the 
landscape, and how they are interpreted to men. 

The day following I strolled out toward the hills. 
It was a warm and fragrant day in early summer. 
The foliage of trees and shrubbery was rich and 
colourful. The lawns, woven thick with the year's 
new life, rolled away between banks of verdure. 
Afar in one direction lay a gently rolling country, 
through which a winding river coiled a silver thread, 
and miles away, glistening like a floor of burnished 
metal, lay the clear waters of a mountain lake, from 
which low foot-hills climbed to rock-topped peaks 
beyond 1. a ce 

It was a gala day, a day of festival, and people, 
pleasure bound, strolled round about; some sought 
out flower-bordered paths, while others chose half- 
hidden lanes beneath the Rae But a pareeny 
throng, in groups and singly, passed up the hill over 
a broad, grass-earpeted thoroughfare. Many stopped, 
fromm time to time, to gaze in silence on the scene, or 
to voice a deep contentment in its harmony. 

Moving with this happy company, in the shade of 
high, over-arching trees, I climbed the gentle slope 
and presently approached a park. The entrance, 
through a gierahbery wall, was flanked by granite 
pedestals, on which two bronze equestrian groups 
were raised. Alike in character, a youthful rider sat 
bareback a charging horse, whose prancing, plunging 
mate he strove to hold in check. What power! 
What action! How true the poise! How fearlessly 
the young man hung upon the bridle with his wilder 
charge! How confident of mastery ! And passing 
people stopped to contemplate. What was it seized 
their interest 1 Was it moulded bronze or modelled 
granite ; or the tale they told with strength of line 
and grace of form; the power of those frantic horses ; 
the calm, determined courage of the boy ? 

Inside the park the way led toward a forest's edge, 
and there within the grateful shade, framed in by 
rising ground, were circling tiers of marble seats, and 
down between their curving ends an open stage. 
The seats were filled, and on the stage a play pro- 

wed. There were a battlefield and struggh 
armies, and in their midst two champions met | 
fought. The audience was hushed and tense; it 
followed the rush of passion. Lifted to a share in 
the combatants’ emotions it felt the spirit of the 
play ; forgot the tinsel armour in the thythm of the 

vanquished’s dying words... 0 
Soon the play was over, and with those who, like 

myself, had loitered for a time, I joined the number 

who were seeking recreation farther on, reflecting the 
while how, whenever the great thing is done, or the 
little thing, with seriousness, if is not the means 
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employed, not the phraseology that stirs the deep 
emotions, but the meaning conveyed. 

As I turned these fancies in my mind my attention 
was diverted by the faint notes of distant mueic. 
Quickening my pace in their direction, | soon came 
within view of a pavilion far across a spacious common, 
whence came the sounds. As I drew near, the 
humming noises of an intermission ceased, the deep 
instruments gave out the old familiar theme of 
the overture to “Tannhiuser,” and over the silent 
audience swept the well-known strains. With what 
tingling satisfaction did hear the off-recurnng 
voices of first one and then another mstrument, as 
their mingling tones wove the wondrous fabric! 
And when at last, like nich embroidery of gold against 
a bright clear field of blue, the blaring horns set forth 
the mighty pattern on the trembling background of 
the violins, the very soul of music seemed revealed. 

The day was now quite well advanced, and, with 
a wish for one broad outlook over the country ere 
the shadows grew too long, I turned my steps to- 
ward a not-far-distant headland. From the plam, 
great flighta of steps between successive terraces led 
upward to the summit. At every higher level a 
wider prospect spread, while reattul seats beneath 
the trees invited one to tarry. The upper terrace 
was claborated with an imposing central stairway 
with statuary at its foot and head. It clearly marked 
approach to a formal landscape scheme above, and 
cently led the mind from contemplation of the distant 
view to speculate upon the hidden scene beyond. 

So with eager anticipation I gained the topmost 
steps, but, as the picture burst upon me, I stopped 
in wonderment. Imagination had failed to conjure 
up a scene of such magnificence. A spacious aventlé 
led straight away for many hundred yards; great 
treea in formal rows closed in the sides and cast their 
dark reflections on the placid surface of a shallow 
pool, which, bordered with cool, white marble walks, 
stretched from end to end. On either side, outside 
the walls lay turf, like long green bands of velvet, 
and on its outer edges, just within the rows of trees, 
as through a jewelled hem, were narrow beds of 
many-coloured flowers, 

Yet this was but a setting—a concentrating frame- 
work. Far down the narrowing perspective the eye 
beheld what seemed an apparition. There, termin- 
ating the marvellous vista, arose in dazzling splendour 
a snow-white marble structure, and in the waters of 
the pool its stately form was mirrored. Its polis 
surface shimmered in the sunlight; ita glistening, 
curving dome against a clear blue sky seemed floating 
in mid-air, and, like grey mists, transparent shadows 
hung beneath its cornices. Its like I had never seen. 

Forward I walked along the path beside the - 
fascmated by the sight. So perfectly did its line 
and masses balance, so delicately proportioned to 
each other were its several parts, so beautifully the 
sunlight played upon its varied surface, it seemed 
instinct with life. It seemed to lift itself and soar 
above the broad, white marble table on which it 
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AN ARCHITECT'S REVERIE 


stood, and yet it left no sense of insecurity. With all 
its seeming conscious power it stood there calm and 
self-contained. As 1 drew near I saw that many of 
its parts were unfamiliar shapes; strange carvin 
and mosaics embellished thers: their colours, seg 
lines, sizes, and positions resolying into an appealing 
harmony, The pleasurable emotions which the 
sight occasioned were interrupted by a near-by con- 
versation which stirred my interest: “A strange 
structure,’ the speaker was saying, “it. does not 
seem to conform to any of the accepted models of 
architecture. Why do some artists, some architects, 
presume to attempt originality when it is futile to 
try to surpass the perfection of the ancient Grecian 
architecture—why depart from the old types?” To 
which an eager companion rejoined ; ‘ Why depart 
from the old types! Because no artist is truly an 
artist who does not depart from the rigidity of accepted 
types; who does not stir us from inert acquiescence 
in habit and custom; who does not incite us to revolt 
from the tyranny of the standards of the past. Why, 
pray, concern oneself with an archeological diagnosis 
of architectural symptoms? Do you think to dis- 
cover its spirit by such a process? Is the soul of 
man to be revealed by a review of the conventionali- 
ties of his manner and speech t Must these very 
flowers here be subjected to o botanical am: 
before their charm of delicacy, fragrance, and colour 
may regale our senses? Think you, forsooth, the 
spint of the overture we have heard is impossible of 
interpretation because to the orchestration of 
Wagner is added the timbre of instruments unknown 
to him? Thd not Wagner himself break the rules, 
and was he not a dreadful radical im lus day, while 
to-day he is a classic 7 

“Were the sculptures of the boy and the horses, 
surcharged as they are with the strenuosity of our 
own day, dumb to you because they do not counter- 
part the figures of a Praxiteles or a Donatello? Is 
the spirit of the drama, its message to our day, 
found in the historical accuracy of the garments 
worn, the mimicry of weapons of the olden days ! 
Is it on intimate knowledge of the flora, or the 
geological formation of this country about us that 
makes all these people respond to the beauty and the 
glory of the landscape | Is it any more likely that 
the spirit of architecture, its power and purity, is to 
be felt only as we come to know ita obvious historical 
association ; that the latter is, aa we say, consistent, 
true to some particular period, true to some particular 
racial manner ? 

“Would you have the spirit of architecture com- 
municate only with those who may have cntical 
knowledge of its outward manifestations ; with the 
educated and cultured? Must it be silent for the 
uninformed majority ? And you fail to catch the 
Spint of this building, although it speaks im flowing 
thythms and measured cadences, because, familar as 
you may he with the full catalogue of architectural 
Precedents, your knowledge does not embrace the 
forms and features which supply its media of ex- 


pression! Could you know that it was, im fact, the 
consistent flow of some distant architectural culture 
of 4 strange yet virile race, would you open your 
heart to its emotional appeal? Must sympathy and 
understanding wait always upon knowledge? If so, 
how shall the spit of architecture speak to all 
people, to the untutored public; and if it shall not 
speak to them, why should the untutored public be 
expected to give heed to it? Why should it interest 
them, and why should we waste our efforts in trying 
to educate the ordinary citizen, who has neither time 
nor inclination to inform himself upon the evolution of 
architectural styles if an understanding and apprecia- 
tion depend upon a broad knowledge of precedents ? 


“Why, we have tried to build an architecture 


largely out of forms; we have looked abroad, and, 
beholding some lovely manner of building, have 
seized upon the forms there used, and thought to 
build « new and vital architecture out of them, 
whatever, in the foreign land, has been the motive 
or their use. We have tackled every foreign style in 
turn, and sometimes to an ancient style returned a 
second time. But only now and then our buildings 
seem to have the breath of life within them. For 
the most part we have set these oft-used shapes up 
side by side, and hoped that by some chance the 
saa of life would enter them and make them live. 

hy do we always hope? Because, from time to 
time, some man appears who is more intent upon 
the freshness and verity of an idea he would express 
than he is concerned with a conscientious and pains- 
taking reproduction of a vehicle used long since for 
the conveyance of an idea of a different sort. He 
imbues his structures with the spirit, not the forms 
necessarily, of the ancients; he sees that life is in 
the union rather than in the category of shapes 
is tai ; has felt down in his heart the rhythm of 
such union, and has liberated its spirit to live on and 
on forever. Others, mistaking substance for soul, have 
foolishly concluded that the abode of the spirit of 
architecture had been discovered, that it dwelt in 
the forms he used, and that by their use alone it 
could be invoked at will. An attempt so to do, 
however, revealed what an illusive, wraith-like 
wanderer that spirit is. 

“The years pass by, and then another man be- 
holds the light of that spirit and lets it shine for us, 
and, while he lives to do so, we think we add to its 
lustre, when the truth is we supply only reflections, 
sometimes quite perfect, but still only reflections. 
Consider the case of a man like Richardson ; despite 
what we are assured was a barbarous medium of ex- 
pression, many of his buildings live and sing. Surely 
if was not the forms that produced the effect, for soon 
a hundred others grouped them in a thousand build- 
ings, and yet m them there was no life, no song. 

“ Again, a man imbues with life the forms of 
ancient Grecian architecture, and soon the classic 
style becomes the vogue. A bank, a school, a church 
or library, a club, a theatre or a house, or any other 
structure, need only have upon its front a row of 
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columns, a pediment, or attic stage, and there, 
behold, is architecture! Alas, such forms are all 
too often lifelesa masks, or shrouds, appropriate 
perhaps for things so dead; they lack that vital 
thing, the living spirit of architecture, which awakens 
only at the call of truth, of frankness, of fitness, of 
courage, of individuality. If we would find that 
spirit we must rid ourselves of sham, of indirectness, 
of timidity, of servility, and, with unwavering faith, 
undismayed by many failures, press on toward the 
future; for at any given time the spirit of architec- 
ture, of any art, dwells just beyond the present and 
concerns itself with the hopes, the aspirations of a 
people. It is the prophet of an ever-changing, 
ever-expanding appreciation of what ts true and 
noble and beautiful.” 

As the speaker paused | awakened from my 
reverie, The setting sun was casting purple shadows 
round about, and making deep the blue of distant 
mountain sides, The lake was pink from sunset 
clouds, and evening stars began to dot the sky, It 
was drinking in the beauty of that scene that charged 
my thoughts and coloured them. If we, os archi- 
tects, would more and more cultivate that simple 
attitude of appreciation and receptiveness for the 
larger qualities of architecture with which we ap- 
proach the drama, sculpture, music, yes, even the 

lacape, we would be able the better to seize and 
imprison in our buildings the spirit of architecture, 
to interpret to all who follow us the ideals of our 
people and our day. 


REVIEWS, 


MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Whet ie Music? af H. Heathcote Statham, 80. Lond. 

1913, Price de, te, [Chatlo de Windus} 

There is plenty of excuse for alluding in this 
journal to a book on music, Architecture and music 
ee close bonds, though the explanations generally 
given of those bonds are quite enough to disprove 
rather than to prove the connection between these, 
the two highest of the arts. I need not plead the 
reasons that Vitruvius gives for equipping a young 
architect with musical knowledge. We no longer 
have to tune” the gut halyards of a catapult, nor do 
we need to adjust the tone of terra-cotta resonators in 
a theatre. Indeed, if I had to foll back on Vitruvius 
as justification I would rather turn to that knotty 
chapter—I think it is the fourth of the Fifth Book— 
which, with its diagrams, makes so brave a show 
among the woodcuts of the Comoedition. It was that 
chapter Vitruvius will admit that made them first 
aware of the existence of a real live book by a real 
dead Greek on the subject of the Hellenic Seale. I 
certainly should never have owned (nor wrestled with) 
a copy of Aristoxenus if it had not been for Vitruvius. 

But we have in the present volume yet another 
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excuse for pl the architectural link. It is 
written by Mr. Statham, known to most of us 


primarily an architect and a writer on architecture. 
here are, [ suppose, a great many architects whose 
leisure is made the hee by the performance of 
music or the enjoyment of it; but there are few im our 
generation, if any, whose powers as students, ex- 
ponents, and executants of music have been so 
developed as in the case of the one-time editor of the 
Builder. Indeed, | venture to think that his power of 
writing on the technicalities of music in such a way a8 
to be understood by unprofessional readers 1s remark- 
able even among musical writers. a 

The present volume is intentionally popular. Its 
designed to give the common concert-goer the means 
of applying intelligence to his enjoyment and thereby 
increasing it. Mr. Statham is a man of tastes—by 
which expression I necessarily mean that he ts a man 
of exclusions—consequently it is not likely that every 
man of taste who reads the book will agree with the 
author's selections and rejections. Wagner, for 
example, is to Mr. Statham a mere bubble to be 
pricked ; and though Bach is to him a giant, 1b 1 
mainly as a writer for the organ that he reverences 
him, and I gather that to Mr. Statham Beethoven is 4 
greater giant still. 

Those who have a tolerance, or a respect, or perhaps: 
some stronger sentiment, for Wagner will not agree ; 
nor will those to whom the B minor Mass has become 
the greatest of the splendours of all art. But these 
differences of opinion or of choice are nothing and take 
nothing from the value of the book ua a guide to the 
educated appreciation of design in sound. 

_Mr. Statham writes with the most helpful apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of beginners. There are & 
number of simple questions which humble folk feel 
shame in asking and which persons of real or assumed 
musical culture are slow to answer. What, for example, 
is & sonata! What is the difference between 4 
concerto and a symphony ! These are conventional 
terms which no light of nature can elucidate. The 
author explains them with the most patient clearness. 

His great love of Beethoven, with which all must 
sympathize, even if Beethoven be not to them the 
highest of the angels, leads him to give an extended 
analysis of the greater works of this master, which 
makes a most valuable illustrative training for the 
general study of mstrumental composition, 

_ Music, says Mr. Statham, is proportion and exten- 
sion in Time, as architecture is proportion and exten- 
sion in Space. This neas statement, if somewhat 
inadequate as a definition of both arts, is interesting 
and true as far ay it goes. And this again is good : 
“ The creation of melody is the most pure form of 
musical inspiration.” Indeed, it is probably more than 
as I say tae that, subject to has at conditions 
of human limitations, it is the hig Tl artisti 
teluevemt hest of all artistic 

may here assume that music and architecture 
are the two highest of the arte, their isolation, almest 
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side by side, on the highest, loneliest peak of Parnassus 
is in itself sufficient reason for mutual homage among 
their devotees. I will not set out here the proofs of 
that lonely exaltation, but I may acknowledge, with 
some regretful certainty, that the seat of music is the 
higher on the mountaim. 

And if some evidence of this is wanted may I point 
out that in no art whatsoever is it given to the wor- 
shippers to enter so completely into the mind of the 
creating artist asin thatof music? | 

You may select a masterpiece of Michelangelo's 
sculpture and consume it with sight and touch; you 
may sit fora whole morning of variant sunshine and 
gloom before the great Van Eyck picture at Ghent ; 
you may even, with eye and ear, plange into the 
dramatic triumphs of Shakespeare and Eschylus ; but 
by none of these roads will you so enter into the 
seventh heaven from which the artiste speak as by the 
way of music. Play however inefficiently a string part 
in a Beethoven quartet, sing however feebly a chorus 
line in Bach's Magnificat, and you have gone for the 
time into the inner shrine with these great ones. 

The only intimacy which can compare in any degree 
With this magic initiation of the musician is the share 
which the architect while labouring at his own craft 
sometimes gains (and recognises) in the inspired work 
of his great pr sors. Herein lies one of the secret 
joys of that often despised privilege of the architect— 


the privilege of submission, humble submission, to the 


form of sound doctrine. 


Paut Warernouse |F-.}. 


THE MASON'’S CRAFT IN ENGLAND. 
Noles on the nienlion of the Mason’a Craft in England, By 

W, Cunning um, D.D., Fellow of the British Academy. 

Pamph. 85, 1913. 1s. [Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 

wreity Pree, Amen Corner, £0.) 

In a pamphlet of eleven paves under this title Dr. 
Cunningham has given some interesting particulars 
as to the constitution of the Craft of Operative Masons 
in England and the origin of Speculative Masonry 
as Pructised in the present day here and in the 
Colonies and dependencies of the British Crown. 
Extracts from old cathedral building accounts quoted 
in this pamphlet throw an instructive light on the 
relation between the craft and the ecclesiastical 
authorities in bygone days, and there are valuable 
teferences to the regulations enforced upon the 
Various “Lodges” by such authorities standing 
without the pale of these “* Lodges.” 

But there are a few pointa in Dr. Cunningham's 
Paper upon which he will surely be challenged. For 
Instance, when he says, The principal employment 
Of stone-masons was on the great abbeys and on 
castles,” surely he should have ineluded parish 
churches; and when he adds,“ It is probable that in 
early times building was carried on as a domestic 
employment by monks who did their best, as a re- 
ligious duty, for the erection of a church and the 
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housing of the community,” the inference is surely 
that Dr. Cunningham is of opinion that for all work 
of less importance than great abbeys and castles 
the skilled artificers, and particularly those at their 


head, were not employed. But surely, the develop- . 


ment of architectural detail, whether in the smallest 
church or the great abbey, from period to period along 
lines governed so obviously by ruling principles, 
renders impossible the conclusion that to the indi- 
vidual efforts of members of different monasteries was 
left the production of the large number of ecclesias- 
tical buildings in this country. 

There is not wanting considerable evidence that 
the creation of architectural tradition which in the 
Notes before us is attributed to monks was not their 
work, although in individual cases doubtless it hap- 
pened that sometimes a monk would be taught the 
craft of building and might take the place of the 
master mason; and it is not impossible to ahow that 
work attributed to the ecclesiastic was really de- 
signed and executed by the masons called in by him 
for the purpose. 

Moreover, the statement that prior to the fifteenth 
century ~ we have no direct evidence in regard to the 
organisation of the building trades will hardly be 
tenable if Italian sources of information are admitted ; 
and surely, in view of the fact that from the sixth 
century English ecclesiastical buildings were in the 
hands of Italian masons, to some extent ot least a 
reference to these sources must be admissible, 

One more quotation will further illustrate the point 
on which it is suggested some will not accept all 
Dr. Cunningham's conelusions—viz., that in which he 
says: “ Part of the ordinary monastic establishment 
at Christchurch consisted of a certain number of 
carpenters and artisans, who were retained to do the 
ordinary repairs on the monastic buildings, including 
the church, and on the houses on the estates.” 

This, doubtless, ia true, but if the reference is to the 
Pnory of Chnstchurch, Hants, it is a well-established 
fact that several churches in the Forest were bailt 
under the auspices of this Priory, and the similarity 
of their detail, as well as their conformity to the style 
In vogue in Kngland at the times both of their erection 
and enlargement—viz., the 12th and 13th centuries— 
leaves but the one conclusion that a master mind, with 
experience obviously wider than a merely local 
education would give, controlled the work done by 
the Priory Church of Christchurch, Hants. 

But if Dr. Cunningham does not, as some will 


think, sufficiently credit the evidence adducible as. 


to the tolerably complete organisation of the Masons’ 
Craft in England before the 1th century, and if, as 
others will contend, he attributes too much to the 
skill and labour of individual and independent 
members of the monastio fraternity, he gives us at 
least a Paper which is evidently the result of a good 
deal of research, and which is well worth the a af 
all interested in ita subject. 
W. Ravenscrort, F.S.A. [F,]. 





ST. MARY’S GUILD, LINCOLN, AND MEDIAVAL BULLDERS. 
By W. Warkiss, 5enr. [F.] 





St. Mary's Guild, Linsoln : Prost Elevation of Exleting Building. 


Z| y AS there an Arts and Crafts Fraternity in 
W England exclusively devoted to archi- 

Y ¥ tecture and building during the Middle 
Ages ; and, if so, under what system were its members 
trained, and where was its training establishment ! 

It is a remarkable fact that, although our medieval 
architecture has been so well described, its charac- 
teristics ascertained, and the times of its construction 
divided into periods, the system under which those 
characteristics were developed still remains a mystery ; 
for it is claimed by some writers that the clergy were 
the chief architecta of our medimval cathedrals and 
churches ; by others that it was an organised body of 
Freemasons, who were endowed with special privileges 
by the Popes, and who travelled from place to place, 
and even from country te country, in pursuit of therm 
calling, to whom credit must be given for the designs 
of those magnificent buildings. There are yet others 
who assert that medieval architecture was developed 





® Tecent invertig¢ntions show that in tho ertreme loft-hond hay 
of the front (mo photograph) there formerly exited an entrance 
leading to tin mew ly ~<hin wverel cincular staircase, All the dressed 
stone work of the outside of th: doorway was removed probably 
centuries age, anal the apace waa walled op, but the whals of the 
jamle and arch of the doorwar remain complete inside. 


and practised by independent architects, and that 
the edifices were erected by builders under contracts 
in much the same way that similar works are de- 
signed and carried out at the present day. 

_ In these conflicting views there is no expression 
indicating the existence of a trainmg system in 
England, nor of an educational establishment in 
which the building arts were tanght; and yet there is 
ample proof in other ways of their existence, though 
documentary evidence ia wanting, 

But when we recall to mind the exclusive habits 
of these old building fraternities, and the secret 
methods they adopted in the management of their 
affairs, and then remember the repeated legislative 
Acts suppressing their guilds in this country, we 
need scarcely feel surprise at the absence of all 
documentary evidence on the subject, for it ma 
have been either designedly or accidentally destroyed. 

But brick and stone are more durable and more 
reliable than documents, and as the evidence in 
Italy andl in France (to ee: referred, to later) corro- 
borate each other on the subject, and as those aro 
the countnes from which we derived the first prin- 
ciples of our medimval architecture. it can scarcely 
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be doubted that those who brought the architecture 
would introduce with it the system out of which its 
principles were evolved ; and as the evidence referred 
to is further supported by the existence of a building 
in this country identical in plan with a training 
school and workshops at Florence, hereinafter 
described, the belief that a similar system of training 
and schools existed here seems almost irresistible. 

Some time ago I was favoured with the publication 
in this Jovmwan [11 Jan., 1913] of a Paper, with 
illustrations, on The Buildings of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Lincoln.” Since then the removal of some brick- 
work and the elearing out of the fireplaces and drying 
floors of the modern malt-kiln have revealed several 
additional features of this Norman building. 

One of the staircases (the north-western one) 
indicated on the published plans as probably existing, 
though not visible, at the time, has since been dis- 
covered, and it is almost in the exact position shown 
there, and of the same circularform. An additional 
entrance doorway has also been exposed in the 
northernmost bay of the front wall next the High 
Street, which was evidently the private way of 
approach to this newly discovered stairease. Another 
doorway has likewise been uncovered in the north 
outer wall of the building on the mid-landing of this 
staircase, which it is believed could only have been 
the private way of approach to a lobby (supported 
on an arch) at the entrance of the secret chamber 
of this craft guild. 

Other features have also been exposed which, to- 
gether with those just described, strongly support the 
suggestion made in the published paper previously 
mentioned—yiz., that this building was erected as 
the headquarters of the arts and crafts fraternity 
of this country, and that it was occupied by them 
during the Middle Ages. But as the very existence 
of a fraternity of builders that controlled the arts 
and crafts in this country during the Middle Ages 
is still an open question with a few antiquarians, it 
seems necessary to say another word on that subject. 

Accepting, then, the dictum of Mr. W. Ravens- 
croft, exp d in his little book The Comacines, we 
find that a building fraternity composed of a race of 
men from Central Africa did exist even a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and that they migrated 
to Asia Minor, whence they dispersed in organised 
bodies, and, of course, at various periods, to Jert- 
salem, Egypt, Greece, and to Etruria in Central 
Italy, at which latter place they became known as 
Etruseans ; and after sequiring considerable reputa- 
tion in architecture and building there, their services 
Were in great demand at Rome until the troublous 
times of the Empire, when they were forced to 
take refuge in the little Republic of Como. Here on 
the island of Comacina they established their head- 
quarters, consisting of a school in which the buiding 
arts were taught, workshops in which novices were 
trained, and administration offices in which the 
business wus managed. The reputation of this 


college spread so wide that the services of its qualified 
masters became in great request in Western Urope, 
and many of them were sent (through the influence 
of the Popes) to Germany, France, and England to 
build churches for the converts to Christianity in 
those countries.* 

Another section of this same building fraternity 
from Como re-established themselves (at a ted 
time) in Lombardy, which embraced in its confines 
the old Etruria w the company first settled on 
landing from Africa centuries earlier, and here in the 
old Tuscan district they founded many lodges,¢ 
of which the following is a list culled from Leader 
Scott's Cathedral Builders : 


Pege. Lele. Date o° fonndatian. 
19 Lucca ei as AoB,, 10) 
rf | Pisa oe wa ; JOS0 
S05 Pistoja ... 1110 
1p Parma... 1120 
186 Cremona zs oa 1280) 
a0 Milam =... aie ie .. 1355 
i ie ho dato 


19 S| ry nn 
3134319 Florence ... ee -« 13th century 


I am afraid, however, that we modern people are 
much too prone to think of the term “lodge” in the 
same light as we view the Freemasons’ assemblies 
of the present day—that is, merely as moral and 
social fraternities; whereas the first principle of 
the ancient masons was entirely of a business 
character, as the organisation and constitution of 
their societies, as related by Leader Scott, abundantly 
prove ; for instance she eays that : i 

“In Tuscany we find the three branches" o Lad 
et v ree branches" of the Lodges 
Pill ieee orem lesen where novices wero trained in 
the three sister arte—painting, sculpture, and architecture." 

“Second: There wae the Pace ph or asin workshop, koh | 
where all the hewing of stone, carving of columns, and cutting 
up of woodwork was done—in fact, the headquarters of the 
brethren who had passed the school, but were not yet 
Muaters. 

“Third : There was the Opera or Office of Administration, 
which formed the link between the Guild and its patrons," 


After quoting further from old documents the 


Bue Writer Says 





years before the Civio Arte dei Maistre di Pietra Ac. was 
founded, offer sufficient that the Lombard Guild was 
the source of all the earliest Tuscan lodges, and existed long 
before any of the ontinary trade guilds.” 

“ An argument for ita unity is oleo found in the fnct that 
no ey work in architecture arose in either Lucca, Pistoja, 
or Pisa after the removal of this lodge to Flo all 
the great Florentine buildings date after this t me."§ 

When it is remembered that at about the times 
those lodges existed in Tuscany there were similar 

© Cuthedral Hwilders, pp. 143-145, Z 

; Tied. Preface, p. vill 
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corporations or guilds of masons and stone-masons 
in France, and that there was also at the same 
periods (as far back at least as the twelfth century) 
the fraternity known as “ The Companionage of the 
Tour de France,”* respecting which Mr. Gould says in 
his History of Freemasonry that it comprised three 
great divisions—viz, : 

“ The Sona of Solomon, composed of masons, joiners, and 
The Sons of Master J imilarly composed 

” the Bong of 3 rs TT composed," 

“The Sons of Master Souhian, of other trades "> 
Gould goes on to say that : 

“ Nothing strikes us as more peculiar and enlighte fi 
their ae te the remarkable nprprapatess blaspr the 
Tour de France technical schools were established and main- 
tained by the stonemasons, joiners, and locksmiths." 

"Other trades do not appear to have shared in this highly 
beneficial institution.” 

“In these schools, which were open in the evening, the 
workinan was taught architectural, final drawing, designing, 
mitted carving, Oml the clementsa of all the sciences 
connected with his profession." 

The companionage was still in existence in the 
middle of last century, when “ Perdiguier,” a member, 
wrote his book on the subject, and it probably re- 
mains to this day. | | 

Now we have here clearly defined by Leader Scott 
and Gould, not only the existence of building fraterni- 
tiesin Tuseany and in France during the Middle Ages, 
but the organisations and educational system under 
which they were trained; and, if they are considered 
impartially, does it not seem difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they all hada common origin? And 
what is equally important is the fact that in Tuscany 
there was, in medieval times at least, a head- 
quarters establishment, or grand lodge as it has 
been termed, comprising schools, workshops, and 
udministration offices; and that this head establish- 
ment was occasionally removed from one city to 
another as those cities became the dominating 
influence in the state or province in which the lodge 
was re-established. 

If, however, further proof were necessary that 
technical schools or colleges were built and main- 
tained by the Middle Age building fraternities, we 
have it in an old lodge building at Florence remaining 
to the present day, which, although now disused, is 
almost intact. In the preface to the second edition 
of Cathedral Huilders, page xiv, the authoress, after 
stating that Mr. Speth proves from ancient docu- 
ments that the masonic assembly rooma had two 
divisions, chamber and lodge, one for general meet- 
ings, while the other was kept for the secret meetings 
of the guild itself, goes on to say : 

* Now in the Florentine Opera del Duomo, which is the 
only building of the kind [ have seen preserved almost intact, 
these two assembly rooms are distinctly marked. ‘Tho hall 
is entered from tho staircase, and ia a noble lofty room, the 
chamber has no opening except a amall door w. the hall, 


* Gould's History of Freemamery, vol i, pp 14-7 and 223. 
? Thal, pp. 214-10, 
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rari even then ite secrecy ia further protected by a «mall 
lobby." 
«The laboreria or workshope extend for some distance down 
the paete over one of these Donatello presided.” | 

“In the large inner courts, stones, marbles, &c.. were 


(Compare this with the plan of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Lincoln.) 

It is further stated that 

“ There are still existing records of meetings of the lodge, 
and the subjects discussed, and the neal of the Masters und 
the Council of J tration from year to year.” 
contracta and business Ses 


“The mecti were always sonposee el of some civic members 
and some working masters of the lodge.” * , 
“When tho members graduated in the school they became 
master: of the Guild, and could then undertake commiasions."t 
It is likewise stated in the preface : 


" First: That only a few cities have any remains of an 
che or head establishment of the order, and those are 
always the cities where there was a large congregation of 
these sculptor-architecta who are distinguished in contem- 
porary documents as Maistri (Masters), “and that it waa 
their place of assembly,” 


Lincoln must have had a large number of sculptor- 
architects at the time St. Mary's Guild was built, 
and it was in all probability their place of assembly. 

“Second ; That when this congregation of masters broke 


Up, or removed ite headquarters from that city, the Opera 
was closed and fell into distse." 7 


(This is what occurred at Florence, and there is 
every indication of the same thing haying occurred 
at Lincoln, for in 145 the civic authorities seized 
upon and confiscated all the plate and money of the 
Guild to telieve the city from certain liability to the 
King; since which time it has been closed to the 
fraternity.) 

“Third: ‘That in all cities which erved the archives 
of the Opera, we find it managed precisely Sige Mig 
architects themerlved, and me Neg esr sags ong Bs 
city, tte workshops and schools alwaya under the aame roof 
2 ite aeembly room."§ 


(See published plan of St. Mary's Guild, Lincoln.) 
Such, then, was the educational mode of pro- 
cedure in Italy and in France, and in no other way 
does it seem possible for the medimval architecture of 


this country also to have been developed and worked 
o- in the suecessive styles as it was. 

1 must not, however, overlook the views. hesi- 
tating though they be, of so distinguished af 
authority as Mr. Gould, who, in his comprehensive 
work on Freemasonry, says : | 


“On the whole, I should be indy , ‘lude general 
that out of Italy and during the Middle Ase ria he whos 
wo call architects did not—save perhaps with very marc 
| o—exist, and that all the buildings we eo much 
uimire were the combined work of certain priests and monks 
eduvated apecially for the work, in conjunction with their 

© Cuthetral Kuilders, Pre iv, 

hen oo Preface, p. xiv, 
§ [hid., 


+ Jbad, pp. 318-19. 
on, p. RW, 





master mast, usually attached to the building as at ¥; 
and mor often hy the master mason alone ; but that when the 
latter was the case the master mason was an indepondent 
individual."'* 

Here, then, we have no less than three separate 
and distinct systems, out of which Mr. Gould sug 
gests that the medimval architecture was developed 
and practised in this country (for he excludes Italy) 
for four hundred years or more; or, in his own words: 

“There were three mothods or modes of ci 


procedure adopted 
by our English medisval builders; (1) Where the work was 
done by the cementarius or latomus " (te, mason); (2) wher 
the real head waa a cleric: (3) where thers was o kim of 
achool in which the clerics, or at least some of them, together 
with their master mason, hammered out the design between 


And yet Mr. Gould tells us on the same page that 
\ Gloucester seoms to have had-a regular school of masons— 
propery mingled with practice, and from which, according 
to the beat authorities, fan-vaulting took its rise," + of 
Does not this prove that there did exist a complete 
system Of training for architects and builders at 
Gloucester, in the fifteenth century at least, which 
may, however, have been that of a civic guild, 
because civic guilds were not founded till the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century ? 
He likewise says : | 
wien was also, probably, another but cartier achool at 
There are no remains, however, of a college there, 
nor yet are there any remains of a college "building 
either at Wells or Gloucester. | 
An architectural college at Gloucester and another 
at Lincoln would, however, suggest that there were 
more than one headquarters in England (but this may 
be fairly doubted, use the unity of the Gothic 
styles of architecture could not possibly have been 
maintained ander such a double system of procedure), 
But if fan-vaulting” took its rise at Gloucester 
it must have been developed there, which is very 
probable, for as “ fan-vaulting ” was not constructeil 
until the last period of medixval architecture, and at 
least 250 years after St. Mary's Guild building was 
erected, and aa the civie guilds of that time were 
gradually absorbing the old building fraternities 
into their new order, there may have been two head 
centres in the fifteenth centurv, one at Lincoln of 
the old fraternity, and one at Gloucester of the new 
civic order; ot, as Lincoln was at that time very 
depressed and losing its influence in the country, 
the headquarters of the old fraternity there may have 
been transferred to Gloucester, just as the Lucca 
llege was removed to Florence in tue fourteenth 
yy uty: The Wells school, if one ever did exist 
there, was doubtless a subordinate echool, subject 
to the head college, wherever that may have been 
*ituate, for no mention is made of a callege at Wells, 
Lut only 4 school, 


. Gould's ffi of Proee “uy, Weel. a . SO. 
. Thid., te rite Freemasmry, » pe 





ST, MARY'S GUILD, LINCOLN 


There is, therefore, nothing inconsistent in the 
suggestion that the head training college for the arta 
and crafts of England was at Lincoln throughout 
the medisval periods of architecture—neither in the 
existence of a school at Wells nor a college at 
Gloucester, and least of all in Mr. Gould's surmise 
that the designs for our cathedrals and churches 
were “hammered” out by a cleric and a MASON . 
who were engaged on each of those fine buildings ; 
for if they were so hammered out, both the cleric 
and the mason were, as Mr. Gould admits, “ educated 
specially for the work,’ and both would, therefore, 
be members of the guild. If, therefore, there were 
schools attached to the Indges of Tuscany and 
France, which cannot be doubted, and if those 
places were the sources from which we received the 
elements of our medimval arte, which is equally 
certain, does it not seem reasonable to conclude that 


“similar school and system of training for masters 


would be established in this country ? It is quite 
probable, however, that there were other schools 
sides that of the headqnartem of a subordinate 
character attached to the temporary wooden domi- 
ciles or lodges which are known to have been con- 
structed for the accommodation of the workers, 
on the sites of the buildings on which they were 


engaged, similar to those which were erected at St. 


Albans and at Westminster and Durham Cathedrals 
and other places, and that the apprentices and 
workmen were trained in them. These subordinate 
sayy like those of the “ Tour de France,” would 

robably be open in the evenings, and instruction 
be given in them by the qualified masters engaged 
upon the works, 

Those nies masters were required to assemble 
periodically—once or twice a year—uat. the head 
college to confer with the officers of the Grand 
Council, as the following rules from the Old Charges 
of British Freemasonry seem to prove : 

CONCERNING THE Masten Masox. léra Cexruny. 

Artiele No. 2.—* Most ben at the gonerale concr : 
to keaw whore it echal be holds.” © Ss? DETESCON 

And from a document of the seventeenth century : 

Rule X¥I.—" And abo that they should come and assemble 
themeclves together once every year That they might take 
advice and Councel together how they might work beat to 
verve their Lord wud Sater for his profit and their own 
credit and honestie, and to correct arnonget themes! yes 
him or them that erred and trespaseed, and thus was the craft 
or acienoe of Geometric grounded there.” | 

CoxcERNING THE Crarramen, 

Article No 3.—" sr eee keep their mayaters 

va) | 


Counsel in chamber ani | | 
: the Assembly to be 


Article No, 12.—"The de ae of 3 
respected or imprisonment may a” 

Article No. 15" And oes the Assembly on pain of 
having to forsake the Craft and be imprisoned." * 
There was, therefore, a separate code of rules for 
* Gould's History of Freemasury, vol Ly p82. 
Tid, pee 
; fidd., p. 
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governing the masters from that which governed 
the ordinary craftamen, and we gather from them 
that the masters only were required to attend the 
assembly or grand lodge. 

It may, however, be contended that ij was ao 
system much too elaborate and comprehensive for 
the times of which we are speaking, and far beyond 
the powers and abilities of craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages; and if the Council of Management had con- 
sisted of the ordinary working men, it certainly 
would have been beyond their capacity. But when 
we consider that in the periods to which we are 
referring the chief occupation for peaceful men was 
in agriculture and building, and that building was 
the only outlet for superior skill and ability (except, 
of course, in the priesthood and literature), 16 will 
be readily admitted that the designing of buildings 
and working in the arts were honourable ocewpations, 
in which the superior classes engaged and in which 
the priests sometimes indulged; and statesmen also, 
and even princes, are known to have occasionally 
acted on the Grand Council of the fraternity. This 
sepa Council appears to have governed all the other 
oe j 

The governing body of this incorporated society 
was therefore composed of men of superior siull and 
intelligence, who had graduated in the arta and 
aciences of the periods, and were consequently quite 
capable of organising and working such a system, 
which, after all, was nothing more nor less than that 
which prevailed in the Tuscan lodges at the same 
The Administration Council appears, in fact, to 
have been a body of men, not merely of college dons, 
handed together for the purpose of cultivating the 
arts and developing architecture, although that was 
an important part of their duties; but they were a 
trading Board of Directors also, and as such con- 
trolled all the departments of the fraternity, including 
those managed by the masters who were charged with 
the superintendence of the large buildings they were 
erecting in different parts of the country. Such a 
supervision would at that period necessarily require 
the periodical attendance of all those qualified 
master at the regular assemblies of the Council, to 
report progress, to confer together, and to assist in 
framing the decisions of the Council which were to 
guide those masters in their future actions. 

The Grand Council, indeed, appears to have been 
an autocratic body, monopolising a business with 
which none others were permitted to interfere, and 
which therefore enabled them to dictate terms to 
their patrons and to fix the wages the men should 
receive ; and to enforce their demands they sometimes 
called off their men and struck work altogether,* in 
the most approved modern fashion, just as Trade 
Unionists do to-day. 





®* Wyatt Papworth, Trosscions 2LBA., 17, p 2; ale 
Gould's History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 201. 


Up to the time of the Norman Conquest of 1066, 
however, the predominant influence that had im- 
pressed itself upon-architecture in Britain was that 
established by the Romans; for although the rough 
and uncouth Saxons supplanted the Romans in 
Britain, they possessed no taste themselves for the 
finer arts in building, but finding the Roman colleges 
here they did not disturb them, for, in the terms of 
Mr. Coote, “In the etties in which they flourished 
they left them to the Romans to make such use of 
them as they pleased.” 

The Conquest, however, entirely changed the old 
conditions under which the British had hitherto 
existed, for important buildings were almost imme- 
diately afterwards erected in all parts of the country, 
and it 1s admitted by all the experts on the subject 
that the architects and craftsmen who commenced 
that great change were the Normans. They infused 
4 new spint into our people: they replanted the arta 
and sciences (which had shumbered here for centuries) 
in British soil, where they germinated and were 
developed by the British themselves, in a little more 
than a century, into a new style of architecture, with 
characteristics of its own, that has left it in « unique 
position in Europe to the present day; and it is 
especially interesting to remember that this new style 
was developed at Lincoln, and that it was first applied 
in the architecture of St. Hugh's portion of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

That the old building fraternities did control even 
the minutest forms of architecture in this country, as 
well as the general designs and principles of conatruc- 
tion in the respective periods during which the archi- 
tectural styles prevailed, is shown by Mr. Gould and 
also by Mr. Wyatt Papworth in his “ Notes on the 
Superintendents of English Buildings in the Middle 
Ages,” in which he says that the fabric rolls of York 
Cathedral of the sixteenth century contain in the Old 
Charges this rule : 

“ And alsor that noe mason make moulds | ! 
nor no rule to any lyer within the Lodge ae ‘without the 
Laxdie how to mould stones without noe mould of his own 


And, again, from rolls dated 1670: 

“You shall not make any mould square or ru’ 
atone vwithal, but such ai ie allovend by the feateraity™ a 

These rules clearly prove that the mouldings which 
enrich architecture (and which are the chief charac- 
teristics of the various styles of the buildings of the 
Middle Ages, and by which the date of their con- 
struction ean still be determined) were designed by 
experts of the fraternity, and that their forms were 
controlled by them in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ety A and the reasonable inference is that the 
roles of those centuries were a continuation of recula- 
tions which had governed the fraternity all ark 
© Goukt's Misery of Freendaery, WL 1. i. 100. ra 
+ Wyatt Papworth. Transactions RIB, isee, pa Sal 









the medimval periods, and probably through all the 


other architectural periods from the foundation of 

the College of Builders. 

But these characteristics of the stylea which exist 
in all the medisval buildings in Britain to the present 
day could not possibly have been developed under 
modern conditions, notwithstanding that our buildin 
artizans ure better educated and more enlightene 
than the medieval workmen could have been. How, 
for instance, could such buildings as Kirkstall, 
Fountains, Darlington Church, Llantony, the Entrance 
to the Chapter House, St. Mary's York, a portion of 
Selby Abbey Church, and St. Mary's Guild buildings 
at Lincoln, together with dozens of similar buildings 
in different parts of the country, each so far away 
from the others, have been built in the same style, 
with characteristics of the period between 1150 and 
1190, as those buildings were, unless all the architects 
who designed them had been trained in the same 
schools and workshops, and by the same tutors, where 
those characteristics were taught and developed ¢ 

Take any seven well educated architects of the 
present day, all trained in the various styles of arehi~ 
tecture now existing, and send them to the places just 
mentioned, one to cach, with a comunission to design 
and superintend the construction of an important 
building there. Can it be imagined for a moment that 
each of those buildings when completed would con- 
tain features in perfect harmony with all the other six, 
and that the whole of them would be so characteristic 
of the period in which they were erected as to be 
recognisable as such by experts in architecture seven 
hundred yeurs hence? Such a thing would, of 
course, be absolutely impossible; neither was it 
possible for the architects of those medimval buildings 
to have hoen separately taught and trained by different 
tutors in schools or colleges far apart in the country, 
and to haye developed and maintained universal 
styles in architecture as they were developed and 
maintained throughout Britain in the respective 
periods. Then in what other way than that 
suggested could our medimval architecture have 
been developed ? | cai 

There is yet another very curious fact which lends 
credence to the suggestions about St. Mary's Guild— 
namely, that many master masons and other crafts- 
men of the mediwval periods bore place-names of this 
county and neighbourhood, which in iteelf suggests 
that they were Lincolnshire men trained in this 
college. Appended is a list: 

Nae of Masreng ASD OTHERS WHO MAY HAVE BEEN 
THAINED IX St, Mauy's Guito, on m ScnooLa ox 
The Works AT Which THEY WEE KNGAG fe syns de 

Papworth, Journ. RLBA., Vol. for 1887, p, 195.—Elyas d 
Derham, in tap ar shart of Norfolk, engaged on 
Winchester Hall, ‘Twelfth century. » | 

Gould, p. 270.—Robert de Lyne (Lincolnshire), said to 
Bars) desigoed the west front of Peterborough Cathodral. 

Papworth, p. 195.—Wiliam do Burgh, Windsor Castle, 
sicoeeded Water de Burgh, Lincolnshire, 1240. 


8T. MARY'S GUILD, LINCOLN 


Poprorth 9 200.—Richard do Gaynisburgh, Lineolnchire, 
Lincoln Cathedral. Thirteenth centr. me i 
Papworth, p. 200.—Richard de Stow, Lincolnshire, con- 
tmeted for the tower, Lincoln Cathedral. 1306. = 
Fapicorth, p. 192—William do Stow, Lincotnshiro, built 
the steeple of Evesham Abbey, Worcestershire. 130. 
Papworth, p. 197.—William de Kellesye, Lincolnshire, St, 
Papen, ae igee ida eapyn 2 hel 
‘apieorth, p. 197.—John de Feryby, Lincolnshire, held 
office in same place as last in came ves 1329. 
_ Papworth, p. 213:-—Thomaa de Loudham, adjoining County 
of Notts, first master mason, York Cathedral. 1947 


Papworth, p. 192—Jobn de Lincoln, Master at St. Stephen's 
Chapel, Westminster. 1350, 


Welor option Gate ne Dante 
Surveyor and Clerk of Works, St. Stephen's Chapel, West- 
Papworth, p. 200.—John Wisbeach, adjoining county, at Ely 


Cathedral in fourteenth peroay ein ek 
Papworth, p. 198.—Henry de Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 


was at Chilerlangley, 


Jotin de Gedney, Lincolnehire, Clerk of Works, Weat- 
minster, 1301. as | 


Papirarth, 215.—Mr. Robert Spylleaby, Lincolnshire 
appois ted Mater Mason (or lte te Yar Cathedral in 1466, 

Papworth, 4 —John Potit of Wellingborough, 
colnshire, tendered to build Coventry Cross, isan et 

Papworth, p, 212.—lohn Cole was Master Mason of the 
broach of Louth Church, Lincolnshire. S01. 

If, therefore, this St. Mary's Guild was not the head- 
ae of the medieval builders, what was it built 
or } | 

It is said in Dr, Sympson's Mistory of Lincoln that 
it was often referred to (in old documents) as simply 
the “ Great Guild.” 

The late Precentor Venables, than whom no one 
knew Old Lincoln better, suys in hia Walks through 
Jancoln that it was a “ Semi-religious semi-mereantile 
foundation.” But of what class of merchants the 
fraternity was composed, however, there is no record. 

Now the building fraternities of the Middle Aves 
were precisely what the Precentor designates them 
to have been, and as they generally hud an altar in 
a neighbouring church* dedicated to the patron saint 
of their local fraternity, is it not possible—nay, pro- 
buble, that this Guild had an altar in St. Andrew's 
Church, which then stood on the other side of the 
street exactly opposite to this Guild? 

But there are still further reasons that support 
the sugzestion that this was the college of the fra- 
ternity. It might be said, for instance, that if the 
fraternity had at that time a school with workshopa 
in Lincoln it would have built them on the hill near 
the large works on which they had been engaged for 


Mat 


1370. 


some years in erecting the” Conqueror's Castle and 


Remigius’s Cathedral, both of which Were I progress 
long before St. Mary's Guild was built. But there. 
was no room on the hill for this building within the 
recincts of the old Roman Colony, for it is an historical 
act that something like 240 houses were demolished 


*Gonlt's History of Freemamary, vol... p. 10%. 
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t make room for those two important buildings ; 
and besides this there was o great fire, in 1123, which 
burnt nearly the whole city, and the inhabitants 
were consequently forced. down lull into Wicken- 
ford, where St. Mary’s Guild still stands. 

May we not therefore summarise the subject thus | 

That as there was in Italy and France all 
through the medieval times an organised fraternity 


of builders exclusively devoted to architecture, and: 


a8 France received the elements of the arts and 
sciences connected with building from Italy, ao the 
French transmitted them to Enzland immediately 
after the Norman Conquest. 

That a similar system of training in architecture 
to that which prevailed ot Tuscany in medinval 
times was introduced into France (probably by 
Abbot William, who was o Lombard by birth, a man 
well versed in the liberal arts, and who founded 
forty monasterics in Normandy at the end of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century*), and 
from there it was brought into this country by the 
Normans after the Conquest. | 

That as Lincoln at the time was an important 
city, the second in the country, and as the Cathedral 
and Castle were in course of construction there, as 
well as dozens of other important churches and 
castles in the neighbourhood immediately mirround- 
mg it; and ns the diocese was the largest in the 
Kingdom, Lincoln would naturally be selected as the 
place in which to establish a training college for the 
fraternity. | | 

That as the building of St. Mary’s Guild was in plan 
identical in arrangement and accommodation with 
Leader Scott's description of the Florence Lodge, it 
is but reasonable to believe that it waa erected for a 
similar purpose. 

That the organisation of the English fraternity con- 
sisted of 4 Grand Council similar to that in Tosoany, 
composed of master masons who had graduated in 
the arts, with probably a few important personages 
or civic authorities associated with them similar to 
that in Tuscany. 

That only those who had graduated as masters 
at the head college were permitted to design anid take 
charge of the construction of important ecclesiastical 
buildings, hence the unity of style in our Gothic 
architecture, 

That the ordinary craftamen and working appren- 
tices were taught and trained by the masters en- 
trusted with those large works, in the subordinate 
lodges or wooden domiciles attached to the ini- 
portant buildings on which they were engaged. 

That the Grand Council assembled at the head 


ee 





* Cathedral Builders, pp. 122, 


college once or twice a year to rep rt progress, to 
ssi touether, to settle all difficelties which may 
have arisen in the past, and to give instructions to 
those masters who were responsible for the build- 
ings they were carrying out in other parts of the 
coUltry. 

That there was then as tow a. double system 
under which those great works were executed—that 
is, they were ina large proportion of instances paul 
for as “stuff and time.” In afew cases, however, 
the buildings were constructed under contracts for 


definite sums, but in all the great important works 
the architecture was desivned and controlled by the 


first or cluecf “ master mason,’ who in his turn was 
sponsible to the Grand Council of the fraternity of 
which he was himeelf a member. 

The underlying principles of the urts and the 
characteristics of the stvles of architecture would be 
well developed under such an organised system of 
matagement as that described, and also he dis- 
seminated among the respective places where impor- 
tant works were being curried out, | 

Unless we are, therefore, prepared to treat all these 
circumstances, and capecially the facts of those dis- 


tinguished authors from whom | have so freely quoted, 


as unreliable and misleadine—which but few will be 


prepared to do—if seems difficult to avoid the con- 


clusion that there did exist all through the medimval 
periods a well-organised corporate body of builders, 
whose masters were thorouhly versed in the science 
of building and the principles of the arts, qualifica- 
tions that could only have been acquired under a 
system of training in schools and workshops similar to: 
those which existed in Tuscany and France at the 
same periods, and that those masters were trained 
and graduated in them as doctors graduate to-day. 
And are we not also forced to believe that those. 
masters moved from place to place, to where their 
services were required, and that they took charge of 
the important buildings in course of erection there, 
and for the carrying out of which in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the fraternity they were 
held responsible to the central authority $ 

if, then, we are 80 convinced, may we not likewise 
conceive the necessity there waa for such important 
buildings as those of St. Mary's Guild? And as these 
buildings were originally in plan and accommodation 
precisely similar to the existing Florence Lodee, and 
as no other building remains in England, or has: 
ever been known to exist here, that can comprare with 
it in that respect (mt leayt, so far os | am aware), I 
repeat the sugyeston that the headquarters of our 
Beaish mediowal building fraternity were established 
in this Guild building at Lincoln, * 

Lincoln, 12 Jaweary 1014. 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 14 Mar. 1914 


CHRONTOLE, 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Chairman 
announced that the Council, acting under By-Law 78, 
had admitted the Queensland Institute of Architects 
to alliance with the Royal Institute. 7 

The Queensland Institute was founded in 1888, its 
objects being the advancement and elevation of 
architecture a8 an art, the promotion of friendly 
intercourse and maintenance of a uniform system of 
Practice among ita members, and the protection of 
the public againat unqualified practitioners. There 
are four classes of members—Fellows, Associates, 
Students, and Honorary Members. The subseribing 
members number 25 Fellows and 12 Associates, 
practically every practising architect of any standing 
in Queensland being included. 

The affiliation of the Queensland Institute completes 
the alliance with the parent body of the architectural 
soowties of all the continental States of the Australian 
Commonwealth, and, with the Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute, the New Zealand Institute, and the three South 
African Institutes, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects now possesses in organisation which may 
be said to embrace practically the whole of the 
self-governing dominions of the Empire. 


The President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Local Government _Board were 
present on Monday afternoon at the North-Eastern 
Sectional Conference, held at the offices of the Local 
Government Board, on the question of arterial road 
Communication in Greater London. [th was the first 
of six sectional conferences to be held on the subject, 
and delegates were present from the local authorities 
in the district, as well os re iesentatives of the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Trade (Traffic 
Branch), the Road Board, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and various societies represented 
at the original conference in November. ell 

Mr. Burns said that this waa the third gathering 
in London within the past few months on the subject 
ff arterial roads from London. North-East London, 
with which the first sectional conference was con- 
cerned, had increased enormously in population of 








late. Some of ite roads wore very wide and very 
good, and in many eases well maintained, but there 
Were intersecting portions that should be dealt with. 
They asked the members of the conference repre- 
senting that preat district to come to some sort of 
agreement first as to whether additional main roads 
Were desirable in the area, and, if they answered that 
question in the affirmative, to determine where those 
roads should be. Seeondly, should the existing roads 
be widened or diverted, and, if so, Where, when, and 
how! Thirdly, was it not possible through the 
adoption of town planning schemes forthwith to hold 
the vacant land which now existed on either side of 
the existing narrow roads—and which could be 
secured at a low price because it was vacant—for 
future widening or for new roads? It was possible 
that if the representatives of the various interests 
concerned got together they would be able to came to 
an agreement by means of which a great deal could 
he done at comparatively little cost. The more 
courageous they were, the more likely they were to 
get the landowners, the Port Authorities, and others 
to) co-operate with them in the work. In the con- 
struction of roads a marvin of land should he left to 
be converted into wider metalled roads as the traffic 
grew. For 18 yeara on the County Council he had 
many opportunities of seeing the enormous waste of 
public money that ensued from the lack of foresight 
in these matters and in even allowing one building 
to project 20 feet beyond what should have been the 
ultimate line of frontage. A short strip of ground in 
front of a public-house in Fulham Road which was 
needed for the widening of that road cost the County 
Couneil something like £500,000 per acre. 

Mr, Samuel, in addressing the conference, anid the 
deciaons of the conference would not in any way 
commit the local authorities or other bodies of which 
they were representative to a course of action, but 
must necessarily be referred back to the constituent 
hodies before any definite action was decided upon, 
The situation was likely to be altered in the very near 
future by the assumption by the Imperial Exchequer 
of a very considerable part of the cost of main roads. 
Proposals on those lines the Government intended to 
lay before Parliament in the present Session. The 
Government Departments concerned would gladly 
give the conference all the assistance in their power. 

Mr. Alderman Regester, chairman of the Middle- 
sex County Council, afterwards took the chair, and 
varios proposals were discussed. 

The conferences were continued om Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 

The following representatives of the Institute were 
present :— } 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.), North-East District 
Conference, on th March. 

Mr. H. ¥. Lanchester [F.], North-West District 
Conference, on 10th March. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse [¥.], South Distriet Con- 
ference, on 11th March. 
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The R.I.B.A. Schedule of Charges. 


The results of the adjourned debate on the draft 
Schedule of Professional Charges at the Institute 
last Monday will be found recorded in the Minutes 
published in the present issue, This was the fifth 
meeting which has been devoted to the consideration 
of the subject, and there still remain ten clauses to 
be got through. ‘These, however, are perhaps less 
debatable than the earlier clauses, and itis hoped 
that one more meeting, the date of which will be 


shortly announced, will see the conclusion of this 


business, 

Proposals for the revision of the American Schedule 
are at the present moment under consideration by 
the American Institute of Architects. The Com- 
mittee in charge of the matter, consisting of Mr. R, 
Clipston Sturgis (the new President of the Institute), 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, and Mr, Joseph C. Llewellyn, 
in a recent report commented upon the illogical 
character of the existing Schedule in that it does tot 
meet the apecial needs of the times, The demand is 
for a more definite statement of the fee in cases 
where more than the stx per cent. minimum is 
chargeable ;* for the establishment of a fee of less 
than six per cent. for buildings of a simple type of 
construction: and for a graduated scale running 
from a higher fee for work of lesser cost to a lower 
fee for work of greater cost. To meet these require- 
ments the Committee have formulated a Schedule 
which it presenta to the Institute, to quote the 
words of the report, “for ita careful consideration 
and criticism, and possible, though at present hardly 
probable, adoption.” A former member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Robert Maynicke, now deceased, had 
been opposed to an extensive revision of the Schedule, 
in view of the effect such revision night have upon 
the Courts. But it is the opinion of the majority of 
the Committee * that the Courts will soon recognise 
and enforce whatever may appeal to them as a fair, 
reasonable, sound, anil logical Schedule, and it ts 
just such a Schedule that the Institute desires to 
promulgate—and no other.” The report con- 
tinues :— 

If the Courta or the Institute desire precedent, the Com- 
mittee presents Franer, with her graduated scale ; Ciermatiy, 
with a detailed clansiticntion of buildings to which graduated 
oooles ore apptied—a certain pereentum on the etroctural 
part and a higher percentum on the artistic features—a 

hedule subdivided with the most detailed minutim; 
nore with « graduated scale for work costing up to 
$1: cao from there on o flat mite of five per cent, «« « 
While the German Schedule shows the ultimate in logical 
development, it seams to this Committee to be too detailed 
to be more than suggestive to ua. The new Schedule of the 
RBA. is really more detailed than that presented by your 
Committees, The serview furnished by the architect under 
the five per cent. of the English Schedule is considerably 
lesa than is expected from an architect in the United States 
under our six per cent. minimum, and rates are fixed for the 
extraa which enter in to make up the full complement of the 
architect's aerviers. 
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The Committee's suggested Schedule is as follows :— 
L The architect's profemional servicers consist of the 
necessary conferences, the proparation of preliminary studire, 
working drawings, specifications, large-scalo and full-size 
detail drawings, and of the general direction and supervision 
of the werk. | 

2. The architect's o » shall be bass upon the total 
coat (or in cose of disoonth or abandonment, upon the 
estimated total cost) of the work. Total cost is to be inter- 
preted a» the cost of all materials and labour necessary to 
complete the work, plus contr ctors’ profite and expenses, 
a4 such cost would be if all materials were new and all labour 
fully paid st market prices current when the work was 


3. The minimom charge for work of a particular type and 
cost is aa given in the following tables and notes: 
TABLE A. 


Lora, Facrontms, WaAnzE- 
HoOvUsES, PowEn-HOUSEs- 


Ponto axp Private 
Wonk GENERALLY. 


$20,000 ae BS oan one 65 
30,000 sa i och 64 
A000. 2: SS. Sem, ES 
50000 .. 52 «- w= 62 
15000 Lows . &1 

106.000' ws CUD ~ 6d 

190000 1. 49 . ws 58 

200,000 ina 46. ., 8 

a 12 4-7 eae ban aT 
500.0 ace MG a - 86 
550,000 ~«(t. ke ee a oD 

: 400,000 oO. al doth ae S4 

450,00) . 5 c: oe 53 

“600,000 .. 42 .. ww. 52 

750,000 anim 41 a 5-] 

1000000 —i.. 40. 50 
RESIDENCES. 

Coat. Per cent. Cast. Per cent. 

10.000 ... 80  $100000 ... 7-4 
30,000... TB 200,000 ... 72 
40,000 ... 77 270,000 ... Tl 
50,000 |... 76 300,000 =... 7-0 
715000 ... 7S 


MosrMents, Fixtcenes, Ponsrrvne, 
Canixer Wonk, Ere. 


Coat. Percent. Cost. = Per cen, 
$100... 20 $2000 ... 15 
yt ve a 3,000 ... 14 
1,000 ... 17 7,500... DB 
1500 ... 16 


For alterations in oxisting work the fee should be twice 
that for new work of the samo coat, the owner furnishing 
measurements and other necessary data, 

When the cost falls between any two consecutive figures 
in the cost columns the highor percentage shall be used in 
computing the fee, lit such feo shall not exceed that act down 
na ah ae for the higher of the two figures, In public work, 
in whick the architect is foreed) to modify his practice ith 
accordance oie pene lawe or departmental rules, the 
minimum fee shall be determined by the following : 

| TABLE B. 
On work costing up to $100,000 the fee shall be that 
ermined try Table A, under " Public and private work 


generally.” 
Fram $100,000 to $1,000,000... Seo 
» $1,000,000 to $2,000,000... 5g 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000... 56 
» $4,000,000 upward, 






4. When two or more buildings are erected from the same 
pass at the sume time, in the same Jocality, the fee shall be 
zed upon the total sum of the costs, exceptthat the charge 
for supervision should be determined by multiplying t 
for the supervision of one building by the number of buildings 
led. 


5. The following table will indinate o proper division of 
the total fee im relation to the Various services rendered : 


TABLE C, 






Carreape ? valores 
Servicers. in tenths of 
total fee. 
Preliminary sketches 
= sufficient to judge 
Petiminary | the erchome ... i: 3 
=: (rary developed pre 
liminary sketches = +1405 5 
Working drawings... 0 uses 8B 
Full-sizg details a8 mE ae "05 1 “ 


afr “V5 i bh 


eens xengepad = ety ces 
Birecvaien ite ae I 
Anditing accounts... | 

6. The architect is entitled to compensation for articles 
urchased tunder his direction, even though not designed by 
im. 

7. Tf an operation is conducted under separate contmota 
rather than uniler a general contract, it is proper to charge 
- ects fee in addition to the charges mentioned elsewhere 
in. thi fule.* 


t. 
8 Where tho architect is not otherwise retained, consul- 
tation fers for professional advice are to be a in proportion 
to the importance of the questions involved and servioes 

rae 


9 ‘The total cost upon which the minimum charge is brand 
includes the cost of such structure, and such heating, venti- 
lating, sanitary and clectrical equipmont as shall serve the 
normal porpows of the building as euch, Should special 
equipment to serve the needa of special usea or ocoups ney be 
desired, the architeot is entitled to an extra fee for desig 





mine 
atid eee the installation of wuch Sauipe and if. 


the services of experta aro demanded by the owner, said 
owner shall pay for them. Chemical and mechanical tests 
and surveys, when required, are to bo aid for by the owner, 

10. Novessary travelling expenses are to be paid by the 
ownor,* 


U1. Tf, after a definite scheme has been approved, changes in 
Hrawings, specifications, or other documents aro required by 
the owner, or if the architect be put to extra labour OF Expense 

tbe: cf uency or inmolyency of a contractor, the architect 
hall be paid for euch additional services and cxpenac.® 

12. Payments are duo to the architect ax the work pro- 
Riese, and in accordance with the sub-divisions given in 
Table C, exeepting that the fee for mpervision is to be sprendd 
over the entire dot of the work, the final one-tenth of the fee 
being due when the final accounts are audited. Until an 
artual estimate is received, charges aro to be based upon the 
proposod cost of the work, and payments received are on 
account of the entire fee, 

_15. In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work, 
the basis of pettlement shall be in accordance with the appor- 
Honment made in Table C a: 

14. The supervision of an architect (ns distinguished from 


the continuous personal: superintendence, which may be 
secre by the emplayment of a clerk of the works or superin- 


tencdent of construction) means such inspection by the archi- 
tect or his deputy of work in studios and shops or a building 
Or other work in” process of erection, completion or alteration, 


M4 be finds necessary to nacortain whether it ix being executed 
'n general conformity with his drawings and specifications or 
He haa authority to reject any part of the work 


tlirectic ne, 





Which doos not eo conform and to order ite removal and re- 
rn = ; 


i 


* These clauses are in the oxating Bchedute, 
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construction. He has authority to act in emergencies that 
may arise in the course of construction, to order necessary 
changes, and to define the intent and meaning of the drawings 
and specifications, On operations where a clork of the works 


or superintendent of construction is required, the architect 


ehall employ such assistance at the owner's expenae.* 
15. Drawings and specifications, as instruments of service, 
are the property of the architect.* 


Great Northern Terminus: Prize for Design of Improved 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in his Paper on London Rail- 
way Stations [Jourwat, pp. 241-256], referring to the 
Great Northern Railway Station at King’s Croas, 
said that “a more eiking combmation of vigour 
with ability than the south elevation of this terminus 
could hardly be found among the street sights of 
London. In the sheer strength of direct purpose the 
engineer flung up those two Cyclopean arches, and 
in between them he set out to design an architectural 
climax which should unite and crown the whole 
design ; the result was failure—he turned his drama 
into a farce. J would guarantee that the offer of a 
prize of five guineas to architectural students under 
twenty-five would produce more than one good 
scheme for raising this elevation to nobility at a cost 
of under £600." The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal 
propisee to test in practical fashion Mr. Water 

vuse’s suggestion by offering a first prize of five 
guineas, and second and third prizes nf two guineas 
and one guinea respectively, for the best designs for 
an improved King’s (ross, to cost not more than 
£500, Mr, A. i. Richardson [F.] ia to be the Assessor, 


Full particulars appear in the current issue of the 
slrchitects’ and Builders’ Journal, ; 


The Annual General Meeting of the London Society 
was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday the 
dth inst.. the Lord Mayor presiding ut first, and 
afterwards Lord Hambleden. 

The Lord Mayor reminded the meeting that. the 
object of the Soviety was to draw together all lovers 
of London, whether their interest lay in preserving its 
old charms or in influencing new developments, and 
to build up a strong public opinion by means of which 
Londoners could bring their influence to bear 
niatters of artistic, antiquarian, and practical interest, 
Referring to the proposed new bridge across the 
Thames, he said that it was important that it should 
be a thing of beauty as well os utilitarian, and any 
recommendation made by the Society to the Corpora- 
tion concerning it would receive careful consideration. 

The Archdeacon of Londvn, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, Alita” to two City 
buildings which, he said, seemed to be in danger— 
St. Paul's Cathedral and the Church of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane. The Cathedral required a great deal 
to be done to it, and unless immediate preeantions 
were taken its future stability would be imperiled. 
The Church of St. Vedast, since the demolition of the 
old Post Office Buildings, gave a view of beauty in 
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the midst of business, and that view also should he 
preserved, but he feared that unless they were vigilant 
the projected new roadway to Liverpool Street: would 
go right through the Church of St. Vedast. 

Sir Melvill Beacheroft, in seeonding, said they felt 
that the great metropolitan Cathedral was quite safe 
in the hands of the Gty authorities and that they 
would see to it that that inheritance was handed 
down to posterity in a sound and solid condition. He 
could not pass Trafalgar Square, that dreary waste of 
drab asphalt, without wondering whether Paria or 
any other capital in the world would long allow that 
magnificent centre—the hub of the capital of the 
Empire, if not of the world—to remam in such a 
grossly uninteresting condition as it was to-day. 
Referring to the Mall Approach, he said there was 
reasonable ground for hoping that at last there would 
be an appropriate approach to the avenue, and he 
hoped that eventually there would be an appropriate 
statue at the entrance to the Arch. 

The Annual Report, the adoption of which was 
moved by Lord Hambleden, repords a steady increase 
in membership, 14 new subscribing members having 
joined between Ist January and 3lst December 
ISIS. A brief resume is given of the action taken by 
the Society in connection with the Mall Approach, 
Main Roads and Town Planning, St. Peter's Square, 
Hammeramith; North Street and Smith Square, 
Westminster ; the Preservation of Boswell's House, 
(reat Queen Street, St. Martin'’s-le-Grand, the 
Westminster Hospital Site, and Regent's Quadrant. 
Fuller details are published in the Society's Journal. 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson has consented to act as Chairman 
of the newly-formed Parliamentary Committee. The 
report states that excellent work has been accom- 
plished by the various Committees: the Streets 
Committee (Mr, Edwin T. Hall, Chairman), the 
Open Spaces Committee (Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Chairman the General Post Office Site Committee 
(Mr. Arthur Crow, Chairman), the South Side Com- 
mittee (Mr. Panl Waterhouse, Chairman), the Town 
Planning Committee (Professor Adshead, Chairman). 

On the motion of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Lord 
Plymouth was re-elected President. 

The Roof of Westminster Hall. 

In the Howe of Lords on the 10th inst., Lord 
Southwark asked the First Commissioner of W orks 
whether he could give any information as to the con- 
dition of the roof of Westminster Hall, and an estimate 
of the time which ita repair was likely ta take. 

Karl Beauchamp said inquiries had heen made at 
some length into the question of the stability of the 
roof of ths national possession, and many authorities 
on the historieal and archieological side had been 
consulted. The existing roof was not part of the 
original structure erected by William Rufus, but was 
constructed by Riehard U1. at the end of the fourteenth 
century. At various times since 1663 repairs and 
alterations had been made in the roof, includiny the 
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substitution of slates for lead some time between 1760 
and 1722. When the care of the Hall was transferred 
to the Ancient Monuments Branch of the Office of 
Works in March, 1912, it was decided to undertake 
a thorough examination of certain representative 
trusses and bays, A very serious state of decay was 
found to exist throughout the whole of the portion 
of the roof examined. This deray was due almoat 
entirely to the ravages of the larve of an anobiid 
beetle, known as the Mestohium fessellatum. The 
effects of dry rot were also recorded, but this did not 
amount to serious dimensions. The most dangerous 
result of the depredations of the larve appeared to 
he due to the fact that in almost every instance the 
timbers had been attacked at ther main structural 
points, and in numerous cases the junctions of these 
great timbers had been hollowed out ta the merest 
shell. Had the construction of the roof not been. 
scientifically sound many of the trusses would un- 
doubtedly have fallen. It had been decided to 
attempt a scheme of strengthening which would 
preserve every vestige of sound timber now existing, 
and this method would necessitate a scheme of it 
reinforcement. The steel structure would be. 
tieally invisible from below and would secure for a 
vast number of years every separate timber in the 
present structure. The work-would be of considerable 
difficulty and was certain to be costly, but until one 
bay had been successfully treated it was impossible 
to frame a firm estimate for the whole of the proposed 
works. A sum of £10,000 had been inserted in the 
Office of Works estimates for the c ‘year. With 
reference to the preservation of the timbers from 
further attacks by the larve a small committee of 
experts had been assisting with their advice, and it 
was expected that the results of their deliberations 
would give a method of treatment which would satis- 
factorily deal with the problem of this insect. 


Proposed Ministry of Art in the United States. 

In connection with the suggested establishment 
of a Ministry of Art in this country, it is of interest 
ti recall the resolution passed by ‘the International 
Congress of Architects, Vienna, 1908, which received 
the hearty support of artistic organisations represen- 
tative of some eighteen different nationalities. The 
resolution was in the following terms :— 

“ That every Government be urgently requested 
to establish a Ministry of Fine Arts, or at lnase ul 
section which shall deal with subjects relating to 
Fine Arte. To such a Ministry or section shall be 
attached artistas af established mputation. Since 
architecture can he considered the leading art, 
architects shall bein a majority,” 

A Committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects reporting on this question has put forward the 
following reasons for the formation of such a 
Ministry -— 


The common desire of every face in every period of its 
history to preeervy and be | artistic treasures, evidences 
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the invtinet for beauty and the inspiration for immortality, 
The permanency of works of art isa sufficient reason for extra. 
ordinary care in their dexign and exeention, When each 
works are cndertaken by a Government, a high standard of 
excellence becomes a civic obligation. 

It ia the duty of the State, itself a product of the cultured 
need of humanity, to recognise and foster the culture of the 
arte, ne the most powerful agency for uplifting and elevating 
the ethioal standard of the people. 

It ta our duty to ourselves, to our forefathers, and to pena 
tenty to bee that the monuments which we are now erecting, 
theee records which our Government is now making, should 
be worthy mepreseitations of the true state of our social con- 
ditions and an evidence of the taste and cultivation of our 
time, 

To those who recognise these facts should be entrusted thie 
ice of legiatation concerming our monuments. [tis their 

uly to demand that the expenditures of these enormous 
Fim Of public money should be made with all the wisdom, 
foresight, and intelligence of which we, as a OOMmunity, are 
cn patel, . 

The intention of edlablixhing a Bureau of the Fine Arte is, 
bot to develop @ national style of architecture or definite styles 
of painting or sculpture, but to invest the whole subject of 
the fine arte with appropriate dignity, to encourage the estab. 
lishment of proper schools, to stimulate the Universities in 
thie much neglected branch, and to educate the peropele, 

In other words, the purpose of the Bureau of Fine Arts 
would he to Propagate ihe truth that art ia not an effeminate 
luxury, but that it in the manifestation of that great vital 
force, the imagination, which is the original impulse behind 
oll homan pro i; and, furthermore, to teach the people 
that if there is one thing aboww all othors which is absolutely 
acid universally democratio, typically and thoroughly American, 
and cascntially in aceoriance with the whole spirit of tho 
Constitution, it is the inalienable right of all the people by 
inheritance to posses: ane preserve the works of geiins of thie 
hutian race, and to Participate equally in the inestimable 
advantages wand benefits af the study of the fine arta, 


At the Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architee’s, held last December, the Washiny- 
ton Chapter presented « Bill for the ereation af a 
Government Bureau of Buildings and Grounds, with 
the request that the Convention approve and irge 
the adoption of the measure. 

The Bill provides for the establiahment of a 
Bureau which. should represent the United States 
Government in () all matters relating to architecture, 
painting, soulpture, and park work; (4) all mutters 
pertaining to edueution in the Fine Arts: {e) all 
niitiers pertammge to the collection and administra- 
tiun of the National Gullories of the Fine Arts. 

The duties of the Bureau would be to select hy 
competition the design for buildings, monuments, 
and statuary, and conduct all business relating to 
their construction, to the selection of sites, treatment 
Of landscape, and maintenance. It should select the 
furniture, lighting, fixtures, and decorations, PLL tange, 
stittiary, and other objects of art purchased or pre- 
sented to the Government ; conduct a travelling loan 
‘vetem of Edueative Art with museums throughout 
the country; and foster and disseminate useful 
knowledge to achools, colleges, and universities on 
matters pertaining to the Fine Arts. 

The Bill provides for the appointment of a Director, 
of experience in building ait lamlanap: at th sulary 
of 5.000 dollars a year; of three asmstant Directors, 


qualified in this work, at 4,000 dollars a year each— 
one to be in charge of buildines and fanaaes pea: one 
in charge of painting and sculpture, and one in charge 
of educational and museum work. These Directors 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
adivee and consent of the Senate. 

All work of the character mentioned in the Bill at 
present carried on in various Government Depart- 
ments would be under the conduct of this Bureau, in 
consultation with the Department directly interested 
in the project. | 

The existing Nutional Fine Arts Commision, it is 
proposed, should be a superior council, whose decision 
on mutters of design would be binding on the Directors 
of the Bureau, 


St. Mark's, Venice: Recent Restorations. 

An interesting communication from Mr. Horace 
F, Brown appeared in The Times of the 23rd ult. 
giving details of the work of reparation recent)ly 
carried out on the graceful pavilion of 8. Alissio, which 
adorns the north-west angle of the facade of St. 
Mark's, Venice. The work has been in progress 
since April 1907. 


We must bear in mind (says Mr. Brown) that the whole 
angle of S. Alissin ix really detached from the main hody of 
the church by the narthex or atrium: it forme part ef thie 
external atructure and devoration of the fagade, Like po much 
of the building of St. Mark's, the §. Alissio angle has for lung 
given cause for anxiety. Ax» oarly as 1780 an official report 
oeaks of it aw“ the falling angle” (if emdents caqolo), ancl 
states that it had been sevured from ruin by an iron binder 
and tie-rod let into the main wall of the church, 

But this palliative operation did not arrest the ervdunl 
settioment of the foundations and the show disintegration of 
the brick walls behind the veneer of marble and mosaic, the 
true causes of weakness and danger, The angle prosented a 
great anc growing deflection from plumb, capecially in the 
middly order, where the exquisite Byzantine capitals of thie 
clustered columns showed signa of eplitting under the oblique 
movement and pressure; the mosica of the inner eupola 
of the narthex behind the angle pavilion, where the tie-rod 
posed into the main wall, were rent and cracked. clearly 
indicating an outward dra; the gnumon of the sundial on 
the wustaining column of the edifice no longer marked the 
meriting; the whole angle waa aawly dhtaching itentf from 
the main body of the building. In 1904 the churchwardens 
af St. Mark's appointed a commission to report on. the atepne 
neersmary to save the S. Aliso angle and other portions of 
the church in similar danger. . 

The chief causes of the minchiel were, aa | have remarked, 
the scttlement of the foundations owing to the nature of the 
subsoil of Venice and the flimsy character of the orig; work, 
as revealed by the recent retin ; and teoondly, the 
disintegration of the brick walls due (0 defective mortar ancl 
badly-baked brick. The inferior quality of the mortar has 
been accounted for by the fact that the Requiblie at the date 


of these buildings had not yet acquired her hold over the. 


mainland, and wae therefore cut off from supplirs of pool 
lime and freshwater sand, However that may be, these two 
canes of mischief, defective walls and weak foundations, hid, 
by the mice of the last century, mide restormtion af the 
work of the south facade and a part of the north, looking 


towardsS, Biss, imperative. 


The. work was entrusted to the architect Meduna, and 
though his treatment of the external and decorative part, by 


tho substitution of new marble for the ancient veneer he Was 


compelled to remove in order to reach the brickwork, is most 
deeply to be deplored, yet his handling of the foundations 
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was masterly, ns ie fully proved by the structurally aatidfactory 
ronallaicas eo the ibsen tan e and the angle of & Sofia. 
Unfortunately Meduna's operations on the north fagade 
wore confined to the central portion, leaving the angle of 
&. Aliso and the minaret towards the Patriarch's Palace 
both untouvhed, In process of time tho progressive settle- 
ment of the old foundations produced a rent between the old 
work and the new, and when 2 wahoo were begun on the 
&. Alissio angle it was found to be completely detached from 
Meduna’s restomtions F Noa 

In dealing with the foundations Meduna’s method wos not 
to underpin the building and renew them, but to fortify them. 
On the outer «ide of the old foundations he drove larch piles 
about 11 ft. long, and between the pile-heads he foreed blocks 
of stone to eccure immobility ; on the bed this prepared he 
laid a platform, or cofferone, of ook beams, ond on this again 
blorka of Verenese stone called Secckiara To unite as far 
as possible the original foundations and their subsidiary 
fortifications, blocks of Fuganean trachite were at certain 
intervala bonded inte the old foundations to the depth of 
Li ft. an equal depth being bonded into the new work ; 
while finally the now brick foundations, which reposed on the 
«tone work, Were mortised into the old for their entire length. 
Meduna’s idea was to enclose the old foundations, as tt were, 
in a view, and thus to render them immobile, Where his 
aystom was applied it has fulfilled ite purpose; but, as we 
have seen, his operations did not reach the 8. Aliamio corner. 
When the restoration of that structure was entrusted to 
Signor Laigi Marangoni, the architect now in charge, he 
resolved te continue Meduna’s aystem os regards the founcda- 
tions ; aa regards the external decoration we shall preeently see 
how different a spirit Inapires the present director of the works 

In proceeding with the restoration the first step taken 
was to shore up the entire angle. As there mover was any 
intention to touch the clusters of columns which adorn the 
pavilion except where the movement had actually aplit them, 
the beautiful Byzantine capitals were each eased in in a box 
af wood for complete eotion, Most minute and accurate 
drawings, as well as photographs, were then mode of all the 
niarble veneer which would have to be removed in order 
to reatoce the brick wall behind it, Not satisfied. with these 
stop, mo midiel waa made showing each carve and sinuosity 
of the decoration in order that it might be teligiously anil me- 
curately roplaced on the conclusion of the work, and leave the 
spectator with the impression that nothing had been touched. 

When thie long and patient operation of recording the actual 
site and contour of the marbles had ‘been carried out, the 
foundations of the hav known as the Peeorelle arch from the 
relief of the Twelve Apostles represented aaa Hock of sheep 
and the adjacent foundations of the S. Aliso pavilion were 
laid bare. Clustering clowe round the angle were diseovered @ 
laree number of human bones. the remains of the pious who 
had sought sepolture as cloan to the fane as might be. These 
bones were carefully replaced in a cement vault adjoining the 
foundations The presence of #eu-water made pumping 
constantly nrecssary, and on the whole it was obvious that the 
condition ef the sahecil upon which the foundations of the 
angle rested were anything but arcarsirypt aml yet when 
those foundations came to be examined they proved to be 
surprisingly olight, ‘The outer wistaining column, with the 
weight of 32 tons which it carrios, rested on piles of white pop- 
lar, none of them 14 ft. long, and only about 5 in. in diameter, 
just ticks to light a fire. Above these piles came a rude block 
of masonry, upon which rested the wustaining column. There 
ia lithe wonder that, with lapse of time, its din! had ceased to 
mark the meridian. Moedunn's «stem of fortification wae 
applied to the foundations of the Prcarelle bay, and for the 
corner of S. Aliasio larch piles 13 ft. long were driven into the 
gubecil: on these waa laid a double platform of oak beams in 
cross direetion, fastened together by aepthis corel or dog wool, 
the same system as that employed In the foundations af the 


Campanile. On this saitermme wan nid the base of the column 
sree af blocks of Istrinn stone. 


a this work waa going on about the foundations, the 
winstie sense tata walln and arches wae being carefully 
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indicate its original «ite, was wrapt in felt and stored until the 
time should come to replace it on the new brick-work. As the 
marhlea were removed some of the decoration belonging to the 
third Church of Bt. Mark, built by the Dogea Domenico 
Contarini (1063) and Domenico Selvo (1071), which wae 
dediented in 1004, were laid bare, They consist of brick 


niches and roandela most effectively and simply ornamented. 


by a skilful arrangement of the bricka. These adornmenta 


have heen measured, drawn, and phot 


The condition of the walla revealed hy the removal of the 


veneer was serioua The mortar had lowt cohesion; the 
bricks, in many places, hal crumbled; it was pockible to nick 
them out by the hand. In the process of renewing the walls, 
in order to relieve the pressure on the oapt 
mental columns, blocks of Istrian stone were bet inte the main 
wall aa brackets on which the «upcrimposed columns could 
rest without bearing upon those beneath them. Whilo 
engaged in restoring the wall on the Piazza side of the B. 
Aliasio pavilion, it was found that the brickwork of the anh 
above the north-western portal was in « perilous state, and it 
in to be feared that the same may be true of the entire fagade. 

In the cours: of examining the brick-work o most interesting 
discovery was male, Behind the more modern stricture 
which forma the arch of the present portal as we now see it, 
work of uncertain date, but later than 1200, the director 
eame upon traces of the mosale which must have sdorned 
the facade of the church dedicated in 10%, that ia, of the 
church begun by Contarini and finished by Sclvo, when the 
plan of the tuilding was altered from the form of » pure basilica 
which the Orseoli (978) had given it, to that of a (reek orosa, 
as we know it now. It is impossible to say whether these 
mosaics of Doge Selvo covered the whoig facade, They 
erttainiy did not extend round to the north side of the 5, 
Alissio corner, for there, as we have seen, were disnovered 
the brick ormamentation of Contarini’s church. Nor is it 
possible, at prevent, to state the nature of the design on these 
moanics: but aa far as we know at present, it consists not of 
figures, but of eeroll and foliage on a pale gokd background. 

It in interesting to note that the architects of that period 
paid little heed to the work of their forerunners; they applied 
their now wall directly on the older mosaic. Had the work 
been in the hands of the present dircetor these mosnics would 
undoubtedly have been saved; an it is they threaten to fall 
oway anil sh as they are Ini) bare. 

The work of restoration on the §, Aliario corner is approach. 

anend, The defective brick-work has been madi good > 
the marbles have been restored to their places. Soon the 
scaffolding will be removed; and the work has been carried 
ent with such loving care and determination (o preserve every 
decorative detail of the 8. Aliso pavilion that probably the 
erowd in the Piarea will say, Why, they've had the senffold- 
ing up all these years and they've done nothing.” And that ie 
Just what Signor Marangoni antl his band of trained artificcrs 
would like te bear 


Superintendent Architect wanted for Nigeria, 

A superintendent architect is required by the 
Government of Nigeria to prepare plans and supervise 
the erection of buildings for the new Capital. The 
appointment will be on agreement for three years, 
The salary is £500, rising to £600 a year, with duty 
allowance of £100 per annum, Free furnished quar- 
ters are provided, and first-class passuges allowed, 
Four months’ leave in England on full salary will be 
pranted after each tour of twelve months’ service. 
Jandidates must be members of the Royal Institute 
of British Sar Bi air under twenty-five nor over 
forty years of age. Applications should be sent 
immediately by letter giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience to the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, Whitehall Gardens, 8,W, | 
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Société Archéologique ‘de France. 
_ Mr. John Bilson [F-.], F.S.A., in reply to the com- 
munication from Count Plunkett (Hon. A.] which 
appeared in the Jourwan of 14th February (p. 258), 
writes :—" As Is the note of warning 
which was published i in the JournaL of 3lst January 
(p. 202), which Count Plunkett characterises as 
“ungracious, it may be well to say that this is no 
case of jalousie de métier, and that Count Plunkett 
is evidently inadequately informed as to the 
character of the society with which he has allowed 
himself to be associn I have some knowledge of 
foreign archzeological societies, but I have never 
before heard of one that asks any payment for 
diplomas: from its honorary members; still less can 
one imagine that, after a first application has failed, 
a second application for 45 francs would be made in 
the terms of a letter ie pe y of which I have handed 
to our seortbenth Press of this week 
: Des sag yaa on the operations 
of one of the officials of the society in connection 
with traffic in decorations.” Reference may also be 
made to the article headed “An Aseheaiicin Ramp” 
in Truth of the 4th March. 






THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Testimonies of Study. 

The R.EB.A. problems in design, submitted 
under Subject XIII., will be on view mthe R_LB_A. 
Galleries on March 0), 2], and 23, between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 6 p.m.) 


—eo"Ti—O SSS 


MINUTES. IX. 


Srecut Grexenat Merrise (Ececrion of Rovat. 
Gonmp MrpaLeret). 

Ata & General Meeting summoned in accordance 
with the sae to elect the Royal Gold Medalliat for the 
current year, and held on neeget Sth March, 1914, at 3 p.m. 

—Present : Mr. George Hubbard, F.5.A., F Vice-President, in 
the Chair; 41 Fellows Aineluding 16 Members of the Council), 
and 25 Associates (inol 3 members of the Council) : 

The Chairman moved, Mr..A. W. & Cros, Vice-President, 
seconded, and the Mocting unanimously 

sisal that subject to His Majesty's grackous sanction, 

the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be presented this year to Monsieur Joan Louis 
Pascal, Member of the Institute of France, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, for his distinguished 
services ass teacher of architecture and for hia executed 
works as an architect. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 





Src. Guenat Meera (Svsrenaros or By-Law 28). 
At a Special General Meeting summoned by tho Council 
under By-law 65, and beld on Monday, 9th March, 1914, at 
8.5 p.m.—Preeent: Mr. George Hubbard, P.SA, Vice- 
President, in the Chair; 4) Fellows (including 16 members of 
= cet and 25 Associates (including 3 members of the 
ne 
The Chairman announced that at the urgeot request of the 





KIMPTON : pecial]. 
KNAPP-FISHER ; Arthur Bedford (8. 1909]. 
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Council the President had consented. to allow -himeelf to be 
nominated fora thind year of office, and that the Meeting 
was called to obtain the sanotion of the General Body to the 
fupension of By-law 28 in order that he might be nomi- 
fated President for the Session 1014-15. - 
>gay asn oer a A. W. 8. Cross, Fice. 
President, ecconded, and the unanimously 
Resoiven, that under the provisions of By-laws 65, 66, 
and 67, pauiect to the approval of the Lords of His 
Majesty's By-law 28 be suspended 
from 3st March 1914 to the ? Sth June 1915. 
Further, on the motion of the Chairman, it waa reaolved 
that the very cordial congratulations of the Institute be 
offered to Mr. Blomfield om fis clevation to full rank aa Koval 


Academician, 
The Special Merting then terminated. 





Brsisess GaxknalL Merrinc. 

At a Business General Meeting held Monday, 9th March 
1914, following the meetings above recorded, and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the held 23nl Fe bruary 
a oe tenis Dera poptietien: 12/1 JOCRS AR, rere tees. a8 

and signed aa correct. 

erhe Chairman announced that the Council had admitted 
the Queensland Inatitute of Architects to allisnoe with the 
a Institute. 

deccase was announced of Peter R, Donald, Licentiate. 

Mr. A. W. & Cross, Vite-President, acting for the Hon. 

» formally announced the reocipt of a number of 

works presented to the Library [se Scrriumesr], and a 
eontial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The followin sendiiatce were ¢lected by show of ne 
onder By-law 10—viz. 

ae AssoctaTes (55), 
ADAMS : Laurence M.A. (5. 1906), Warrington. 
AYLWIN : Guy a tani 1511}. 
BASKERVILLE: John Allbut (8. 1908), Manchester. 
Or Tea Hinsioghe Hoey (Grisell Gold Medalliet 1914} 
BIRNSTINGL. H 


ie 1912}. 
BOX : Charles Wilf 
BULL: Joseph ceitaee 18. 1913) 
COOK: John Oliver, jan. [. ele 
CROMIE: Robert, P.A.8.1. [4 1}. 
CRONE : Haroki 8. 1911}. 
CULLIFORD : Loonard Arthur, P.A.8.1 IS. 19091, Coventry. 
DAWSON : William Frederick [S, 1907], . 
BOD: Harold Alfred, M.A. [S. 1909] Liver; 
ENGLAND : Ernest Sugden (Ss | 
FISHER : Stanley Howe ere 11}. 
FOGGITT : sig jeer t (Vile Prizeman 1911) [8, 1907], 
FRISKIN : William Wallace (Distinction in Thesis, Final 
Exam.) [8. 1913). 
GAYMER: Bernard Preston [8. 1912], North Walsham. 
GIBBS: Harry Beckett Swift (Ditinction in Theeis, Pinal 
Ezam,) (8. shies Sheffield, 
GODFREY : Henry Victor (8, 1908], 
GRICE + William Stanly [8. 1911}. 
GUITERIDGE: Richard Howard [8 
HARTMANN : Carl Herbert [8.1 


HATCHARD-SMITH : Witian # mm 
HAWLEY: Charles Dearman i Didindion ta a ae Final 


Fram.) (8. 1908). 
HEAL: Albert Vietor (8. 1910). 
HITCH : John Oliver Brook [4. 19131). 
HOLLAND: Harry Dawber (S$. 1909], Wigan. 
HUGHES : Vernon Haugh (8, 1911}. 
EY : Frederick Richard (8. 1909 
JONES : Herbert [&. 19081, Me shstaten 
JONES : Walter Sydney [5. 1910}. 
Charles § ¥ (8, 





S. 1913]. 


f. ; a" 
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LEIGHTON: Hi Birkett (Distinction in Thesis, Final 
fram.) [8. 1913}, Shefliehd. 

Low : Arnold [&. 1910], Rotherham. 

LOWES : Albert Edward (4. 1910}, pantie 
sap Fe 


Robert Norman Hough 
MANN: Hon Gacy [Special]. 
VS: Harold MAfparg i [4 1906), Derby. 


NEY EWHAM : NE WHAM: Theodare Nelaon (5. 1909]. 
frien William (Distinction in Thesis, Final Exam.) 
oe 1913], Edinburgh. 
WELL: Horbert Cecil [&. 1907] Stockport. 
PRITCHARD : William, F.A.S.I. [S. 1905), Liverpool. 
ROGERS : Cecil Walter (8. 1912). 
RUSSELL: Robert Tor [.8. 1909). 
RUTTER : William Arthur [4. 1909) 
SALISBURY : Sierwarg [8. 1901]. 
STANTON ; : Stephen James Design (Soil 
TEBBS : Charies Edward (8. 19 i Mon. 
THOMPSON : Wilticm Ha: [8 1505) 
WALTER : Robert Albert [8. 1911] 
WARNES : Clande Cornelius Tom [Special], Edinburgh. 
WOODWARD: sts Special}. | 
YETTS: ae B.A. Cantab, (9. 19117. 
Hos, AssocutTr 
BULLOUGH : pavers M.A. Cantah., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Secretary announced that Messrs. Richand Wood and 
Wirwretiratre esa reinstated by the Council 





The ] then paseed to the consideration of the draft 
Revised Se bey thd tesnomarggonntber. ler cies from 
the Mecting of 12th January), commencing with Cinuse 4. 


= 4.—I/ the bares 
Spy pe ee chan cones oF cease oF ppb obronlopt faa 


eu nae werrices 


before a contract is entered into or onder given, A eemees caine 


ig follows : — 


F ney studies, and approximate eatimate by embic 
sash as pene htts of the appropriate percentage 


eet by cubic 

rcacburtabent | gis apecificahions 

een oa 

f » ltAree of the appropriale perceniage 
the estimated cot 






Mr. W. Henry White LF.) to insert the worda “' or instrac- 


Saher a Jisiructions given,” was Rhantived, and the wording 
agreed to as printed in the draft. 
After discussion of various ame ia, the scoond and 


thind SE the alaune were apaed ba ab foEeei 
oye olline sbente maorbaae ico sah Ei sketch he cnkie 
and making approximate 

meneurement, a fee equal to one-fifth of the Hath out 

in Clanse 1. : 
“ For taking client's instructions, preparing sketch design, 
making ap roximate estimate of cost by cuble measure. 
sae preparing hetdearte roy opie gee 





sufficient. to to enable quantities pared or & 
tender obtained, shar ora eet ect ont in 
Clause 1." 


* "The clare te ttallen are as Printed bn the original draft. 


nf eo _sibeonent abamibcnement Of 08 MORE foe 
pd es The remoimder of awch remuneration atall be 
payable by instalments from time to time as the work proceeds: 
on the ieeue of certificates to the Contractor, 


Various amendments pro od a + Man A. W. &. Crosa [F.], 
lee Beach [A.. o ere te Ons 
pe Het and the clause was p as followa:—On a 

tract being entered into oF order er gives for the cons 

ihe Architect shall be paid an instalment of three-fifths of 
onic, and. gee pl greeny ye 

af ho =| 

tha Ashi on femantiyd the subsequent obandon- 

oot nL the works, The remainder of such remuneration 
shall be payable by instalments from time to time as tho 
work proceeds on issne of certificates to the Contractor, 


* CLAUSE G—Im addition lo the on the folal cost of 
comuied works the Agiied tn 60 goed true id of tle 


calculated on eats fcerffter 
rep of all work tncluded inthe tender or order, bu 


Wines substitution of the word ten for “ percentage ** 


tage 
and “ aq Len : to, aml with 
this iuireSooainta Ale Plasma ou 





© Cchen:¥)-tn all onset whats Ia vemveandien ia by way 
of percentage, the amount of the percentage aholl if necessary be 
Bahia and the tolal or eatimated cost (oa the case may be) 
shall be valued as though the works are executed with new 
materiale throughout, 

After considernble discussion, the wording of the clause 
waa recast b Mr. Paul Waterhouse |F.], and to a 
follows :-—“ In all cases where work is execute wholly or 
in part with old materiala, or where material or Inbour is 
provided by the client, the fee shall be calculated as if the 
works were executed with folly paid material and labour 
throughout.” 


Crater &—T'he above percentages do nol cover the following 
oakley few wun cmd ys pas ay nal covered by 
in provide or, Lie cha are to be based on 
fs peer pent incoleord, dul ore on no cade 65 Ba Saar ie the 
Time Charges mentioned im Clause 18 :-— 
Advising ax lo the selection and awitehilify of eile = the 
: of further eketch designs abbr by a 
: | alleration im, or addition to, the client's 
nt ; negotiations relating to the site or building ; 
sia the sile or liniding ond tubing ferels ; making 
rurteys or plans of bualdings to he allered making 
nrengeaisits * reapect of party wolls and rights of Light 
asd olher eoacnienta, reservations, or reatrictiona = 
making extru drencinga i client's or contractor's use; 
making drawings for, and negoliations with, grownd 
landlords, adjoining owners, or local or other authorities 2 
the measurement ond valuation of deviations, alterations, 
auditions and crissions ; serrices in commection with the 
ing out of grounds ; services consequent on the juilure 
| contraciors, by death or otherwise, to carry out the 
we aertices yap orth fire, food, or fem peat 
excculion iorke, aerrites neclion 
mth hitigation or arbitration. i ieee 


A motion by Mr. Herbert Shepherd (4.7 that 
bo read before being put to the sta ll get esicyy 
a8 printed in the draft, was agreed to without alteration, 
Cuavse 9—For surteying and making «@ torr, 
millage, street, eatate, or grounds, and for doveniig cut " 


preparing 
plans for the development of an estate, the charges are in 


Tho clause was agreed to without alteration, 
At this point, on the motion of a member, a 


made of those present, ann the numbers being found id abort of 
the pecesary quorum, tho ath 
eoolings at an end. Osetracen declares eae) es 


The meeting closed at 10 p.m, 
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BORROWING IN ARCHITECTURE. . 
By LisneE Marcu Pxtuipres, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd March 1914. 


Co OU will agree with me, perhaps, that the question of borrowing In architecture is of particular 
¥ importance at the present time. Borrowing is carried on nowadays on so extensive a seale 
that it may be said almost to constitute itself the art of Architecture. Onur knowledge is 
much wider in these days than ever before, the whole world and its lustory are so much more open to 
our scrutiny, that to ransack the ages and spoil the climes is no longer a metaphor. We do it, 

And, together with this wealth of material provided for us, there has ETOWN Up a corresponding 
cathohcity of taste which encourages us to weleome all experiments, if not with enthusiasm, at any 
rate with equanimity. Nothing nowadays seems to us foreign or far-fetched. We rreet with the 
Sime gentle resignation an hotel like a French chiteau, a palace designed for the Emperor Augustus, 
a Todor Town Hall, 4 medieval church, or a Byzantine cathedral. Are such unrivalled opportunities 
for borrowing all clear gain, do you suppose, or are there any drawbacks or limitations unplied in the 
practice ? 

What, to begin with, does the word “ borrow,” applied to architecture, mean? J ask because In 
& recent newspaper controyeray in whith [ played a humble part I found it often used as if it meant 
the same thing as assimilate. Why should we not borrow ? I was asked. All the best builders had 
always borrowed. It was even a sgnof vitality in art to borrow, so that the more we borrowed the 
better, 

But, as a matter of fact, the vital styles have never borrowed. They have assimilated—that is 
fo say, made like to themselves foreign bodies, which have lost their own identity more or less in the 
process of absorpton and gone to nourish and strengthen the ass.nulating styles, But that is a very 
different matter. The fellow-word to “assimilate " is © digest.” You could speak of a hungry man 
assimilating or digesting a beefsteak, but certamly not of lis borrowing it. 

Here lies the difference. The thing borrowed is not assimilated at all. Tt ‘s not made like 
Third Series, Vol. XXI, No. 1—28 March 14 K it 
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anything else, nor does it lose its own identity, nor does it even become the property of the borrower. 
Its very name asserts its foreign origin, together with the expectation that it will one day be returned 
and that the useof it is only temporary. 

You will see how this applies to architecture. Architectural features which have been assimilated 
have been so-much food to the assimilating style. Architectural features which have been borrowed 
have remained mere foreign accretions stuck on, superficially adhering ; and so far from nourishing 
anything, they have always tended to eripple and weaken the vitality of the style they are affixed 
to, much as ivy saps the life of the tree to which it clings. Finally, if they come in sufficient numbers, - 
they kill the existing style outright, and then they proceed to form a style of their own, composed 
altogether of borrowed features, in which the principle of life is extinct. 

So, when we are invited to borrow on the plea that allages have borrowed, it seems necessary to 
distinguish. Creative epochs, in which art and life are in touch with each other, assimilate but do not 
borrow ; non-creative epochs, in which art has lost touch of life, borrow but do not assimilate. It ts 
with the process of borrowing, not with the process of assimilating, that we are concerned to-night, 
and particularly we want to discover what have been the consequences of borrowing on those styles 
which entered upon the practice. 

If you will glance at the history of architecture, as we know and use it—from Greek days onward, 
ml that is to say—you will perceive that downright flagrant borrowing has twice been resorted to as a 

” source of ideas and as a substitute for creative effort. The first time was when Rome borrowed from 
Greece; the second time was when Europe borrowed the resulting mixture from Rome. The first of 
these episodes I shall touch on briefly. All I want to do is to point out that at the time Rome 
borrowed from Greece she was, as a matter of fact, developing a style of her own, effective, original, 
and of great promise, and that the borrowing process certainly acted as a cheek upon this, 

No one can study the Roman national character, together with the architectural features m which 
that character instinctively expressed itself, without perceiving that the true Roman idiom was the 
: arch. Naturally when left to herself it was to this she inclined. This aqueduct (Fig. 1) is pure Roman. 
Toes It not contain the promise of great developments? It is much more than rude work. Its 
splendid masonry—for masonry is the basis of all architecture—and the powerful articulation of 
the arches are full of promise. You would say that here was a people whose hold upon the arch was 
of a kind that would expand into a great style of arched architecture. ‘To my mind the most charae- 
teristic and noblest structural works of the Romans are of this kind—are, that ts to say, their aquedueta, 
bridges, drains, and roads, In these they were themselves, and the qualities which are discernible in 
these—a stern simplicity, a sense of practical purpose ennobled by a correspondingly direct treat- 
ment—may often be dimly apprehended behind the Greek additions to their more ornate buildings. 

This was where the Roman promise lay, and that promise was identified with the arch. I will 
ask you to remember this aqueduct as we go on. A great critic, speaking of Byron's poetry, praised 
its “ splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and strength.” It is this splendid and imperish- 
able excellence of sincerity and strength which turns a piece of unadorned and almost rude building 
like this into noble architecture, 

We will see what became of those qualities, This triumphal arch (Fig. 2) is a characteristic bit 
of fully developed Roman architecture. The arch-principle—the real Roman—is hidden away in the 
middle of it, half suffocated, thwarted, powerless to develop ; while the surface and outside are occupied 
with Greek features, true borrowings, you will observe, not assimilated and never to be assimilated. 
foreign in their very nature and merely serving to choke the vigour and life out of the structure they 
adhere to. ; : 

Let us look into this a little farther. There are high authorities who affirm that the Greek element 
in Roman work is to be accepted as mere decoration, not impeding the free articulation of Roman ideas. 
Sir Thomas Jackson takes that view in his book on Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, but, 
with all respect, I find it difficult to follow him. After admitting that “* ornament is indefensible when 
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it falsifies or conceals " the construction, Sir Thomas adds that “ to the latter charge, at all events, 
the Roman architect. need not plead guilty; his wall decoration by columns and entablature 
decerves nobody.” 

[cannot help thinking that the author is here inclined to endus people too readily with hia own 
tramed and practised power of observation. You will observe that in this, as in most Roman work, 
it i the ornament, the shaft and lintel, which does all the articulating, the arches being stuffed away 
into the gaps within them. [Fig.3.] Who not familiar with Roman tricks would divine, save after 
examination, that the most salient features of the whole structure, the largest in seale, and those which 
outline and define its composition, are irrelevant to its construction, and, m short, are mere structural 
shams? One has been taught that decoration must be subordinate to the structural features, but 
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Fig.l. Tre AQvueptecr at Sroovta. 
From The dechitecture of Greece aml feme, by W, 7, Anderson and BR. Phené Spere (Hatefoni, 1977, 


here it is the structural features which are subordinate to the decoration. Over and above that, 
however, what remains in any case sure and certam is that a scheme of decoration on so yast a scale, 
contrary in its own character to the constructive principle of the architecture, must tend to impede 
and thwart the free development of that architecture. 

. Let me dwell on this one moment, though to most of you it is familiar ground. Typical Roman 
buildings are made up of a core of masonry which is Roman and a veneer of marble which is Greek. 
The Roman core is arched, the Greek veneer trabeated, and it is these two principles which are irrecon- 
cilable and mutually destructive. They are irreconcilable, mind, not only out wardly and apparently, 
but inwardly, in what they are doing and mm the foree they are exerting. They represent respectively 
the active and passive principles in construction. The arch is active because the pressure upon it is not 
cy Nnmunicated direct to the ground, but is translated into lateral thrust, as it is called. [am explaining 
this for the sake of those here present who do not belong to the building profession and may never 
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have thought of the point. Press down on the rim of a child’s hoop and the hoop willexpand. Your 
vertical pressure is translated into a lateral or horizontal pressure. But a horizontal pressure, 4 
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Fig 2. Anco or Trrves. 
From Bosdeokmeeler dee dlten Hom, by Heinrioh Strack | Frost Waamuth, Berlin, spp), 


pressure across the line of gravity, cannot he directly opposed by any natural force. It remains active. 
Thus a great arched building, a Santa Sophia or a medieval cathedral, 1s a composition of activities. Tt 
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is all made up of the invisible pressures and thrasts and counter-thrusts of the arched vaults of nave, 
aisle, and choir battling together, and for all it looks so ruil is inhabited by forces which would burst 





Fig. 3. Tar Conoasntw, Rowe 
From Fawlenkmocter dee diften Hom, by Henrich Strack (Ernst Waatonth, Berlin, 1400), 


it asunder like a lyddite shell were it not for the fact that they are matched to hold each other in check. 


That is the idea of arched construction. It implies the generation and subsequent manipulation of the 
activities latent in the arch principle. Trabeated construction, on the other hand, is passive. Down- 
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ward pressure is met by vertical support. The weight on the columns sleeps. No activity is 
generated. 

This is why these two principles are incompatible. They do their work in different ways. Mix 
them and by no process of the intellect can you arrive at any clear idea as to which principle ts dog 
what work. This is what is fundamental: this falsehood in conception, in idea. All architecture is 
reason and thought. You do not see the weight of the impending mass, nor the strength of the 
supporting column, nor the lateral thrust of the vault or arch, but you have an idea that these forces 
are there and of their direction and extent, and you embody your idea and give your idea shape in the 
structural forms we see, It follows that the more clear and true your idea is of the form's function the 
more clear and true will the form itself be. And so with the whole building; the clearness of your 
intellectual grasp of the play of forces which compose the structure will be measured mm the rightness 
of its design and proportions. I do not say this is all that is necessary, but it is the first thing that is 
necessary. It is the indispensable foundation on which any gennine architectural merit must depend. 

So the hope of development of any structural principle lies in keeping that principle pure, 
which is exactly what the mixture of Roman and Greek ideas renders impossible. These Greek 
borrowings, which adhere to Roman arched work, and here in the Parthenon encase it with a rigid 
straight-waisteoat of rectangles, are irreconcilable in character with the Roman structural idiom. 
What those forms were capable of in Greek hands is not to the purpose. In Roman art they represent 
the corruption of all that was healthy and genuing in it. * To some,” gays Sir Thomas Jackson of 
Roman architecture, “ its utilitarian element may appear to degrade it to a lower level than that of 
Greece.’ Personally the utilitarian element is about the only thing in Roman architecture I admire, and 
L admire it because it is the only thing that is really Roman. Behind the Greek borrowings, behind the 
artificial powder and rouge which the fashion of the day applauded, one is, as I have said, conscious of 
a something in the background, a sense of masculine purpose and resolve, hidden away and made 
ridiculous: that excellent sincerity and strength we noted to begin with—which, allowed free play, 
might haye produced in its own line as noble an architecture as any—brought to this, the life drained 
out of it, the power of development and growth curbed in it, and all demonstrably and obviously by 
the introduction and use of borrowed forms and a borrowed style of art. 

Let us glance forward one moment before leaving this part of the subject. What happened to 
Roman architecture ? The Romans never spoke out, never dared to be themselves, in architecture, 
And for its untruth to itself their architecture paid the penalty in the growth of a style of quite 
evidently artificial composition, a style which ignores the ereative instinct altogether. I remember at 
Sbeitla, in North Africa, where the remains of a Roman town overlook from the slopes of the Atlas 
the vast distances of the Sahara, beg extraordinarily impressed by the mechanical and Juggernaut 
quality in this architecture. Here, in this strange, remote land of palm anil desert and fierce sun—here 
were the same old temples and triumphal arches, the same old capitals and entablatures and ego-and- 
dart mouldings and acanthus leaves all eat to the same pattern which had become a kind of architec- 
tural routine all over the Empire. Andon the edge of the Syrian desert it is the same, and all over 
Europe. Wherever the Eagles went they built their eyries to the same pattern. Tho resultant 
uniformity gives one, no doubt, a great idea of Imperial discipline, but it gives one, too, an overmaster- 
ing sense of the cold indifference with which the dwellers in all these countries must have watched the 
growing up of stereotyped structures in which there was absolutely nothing that they themselves 
could take an interest in or claim as their own. 

These, then, are the two points which I believe are most noticeable about Roman architecture. 
First, that the system of borrowing which Rome adopted tended to stifle the exercise of the national 
creative instinct ; and secondly, that as a consequence of this, that system tended to develop itself 
into a style, imposing enough im seale and magnificence, but essentially formal and mechanical: a 
style cut off from life, not recognising the life around it mor recognised by that life, 
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This is the first great example of borrowing which we have to notice. And now I come to the 
second instanee—that is, the Renaissance. I shall deal with it only as it affected England, and I shall 
ask you to let me go back a little and examine the pre-existing state of things ; because it is essential, 
if we would realise the influence and effect of the borrowing process, to appreciate first the nature of 
the existing style in England and its relation to the life of this country. We can do in this case 
what we could not so thoroughly do in the Roman case—we can analyse the character and estimate 
the yalue of the national style upon which the importations acted with certainty and precision, 

But in order to do this it is necessary to bear in mind the great silent revolution in thought and 
in ideals which was taking place in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in England, and which was 
itself effecting a like revolution in the national style of building. Mlustration is always the quickest 
explanation, and a glance at a pure Gothic structure will save many words. [Fig. 4.] 

Everyone has felt the character expressed in this kind of architecture. ‘The spiritual fervour, 
the rapture of adoration in which the style is steeped still appeal forcibly to all of like temperament. 
It is still the religious style par excellence ; and that not because of its past associations, but because 
naturally and instinctively people recognise in the upward rushing lines and ribs 6f stone a visible 
incarnation of the dominant spiritual impulse. As it stands, the architecture is a perfect expression of 
the life of its age. All the characteristic, strongest marked impulses and institutions of the age find 
in it their embodiment. The spirit of chivalry, the spirit of asceticism and entranced contemplation, 
the spirit which still lingers in the lonely deserted cells of monks and anchorites, the spirit which 
strewed the roads to Palestine with the dead of both sexes, this spirit still utters itself in the incredibly 
tall vaults and fearful vigour of the ascending lines, no less than in the narrow and cramped proportions 
of early Gothic architecture. Nothing can be more vivid than that expression of life: but tum a 
century or two and you will find both the life and the expression of it changing. ‘You will find springing 
up all over England during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a shrewd and matter-of-fact temper, 
very practical and with a highly developed sense for material considerations. Authority and im- 
portance, you will find, are in process of shifting from knight and monk to hard-headed business men, 
yeomen and tradesmen. ‘‘ The whole interest of the fifteenth century,” says that very keen-sighted 
historian, Mrs. J. R. Green, “ lies in the life of very common folk—of artigans and tradesmen in the 
towns, and, in country parts, of the farmers." This century, she adds, created “ a whole class of men 
throughout the country trained in practical affairs, domg an admirable work of local government, 
active, enterprising, resolute, public-spirited, diserplmed in the best of all schools for political services. 
If there was no great writer, the new world of the middle class was patiently teaching itself, founding 





its own schools, learning its primary rules of etiquette and its simple maxims of morals, reading its 


manuals of agriculture or law or history, practising its Latin rhymes, and building up in its own fashion 
from new beginnings a learning which the aristocratic class had been too proud, too indifferent, or too 
remote to hand on to it.” The same authority goes on to pomt out how now for the first time “ the 
burghers began to perform in the national economy the work which im earlier centuries had been 
performed by the great monastic societies.” ‘* The extension of trade and manufacture had fallen 
into their hands ; they were busied in the gathering together and storing up of the national wealth.”’ 

Here you have a glimpse of the change that was gomg on, the change in mental outlook from the 
spiritual to the practical. This, you will observe, is a national affair. What we are looking at now is 
the English Renaissance, the Renaissance before, for us, it became mixed up with any Italian ideas 
or classic expedients whatever, when it represented no more than that turning from the things of 
heaven to the things of earth which was common to it in all nations, and, in all nations, was the first 
<auge and origin of the movement. | 

I should like to emphasise this point: granting that the Renaissance was, as it is called, an 
intellectual awakening, nevertheless it is possible in considering it to overdo the part played by intellect. 
There is something, there is an influence at work in the heart of the movement more fundamental than 
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intellect. I do not think that the event we have been looking at—the awakening, I mean, to a 
consciousness of the practical importance of material things—can very well be called an awakening 
of the intellect : nor do I think that the men who carried it out, the yeomen, tradesmen, merchants, 
farmers, squires, and artisans of the fifteenth century could with any justice be called intellectual. 
This indeed was the difference between the movement in England and the movement in Italy. In 
maturer Italy, Italy with a long past and ancient civilisation behind it, Italy in which the barbaric 
element represented rather a kind of top-dressing than the body of the soil itself—in this Italy intellect 
responded to the mundane appeal with the utmost promptitude, the consequence bemg that the Italian 
Renaissance put on, with a fascinating alacrity, all the manifold beauties and graces which belong to 
an intellectual interpretation of the universe. In England we missed that. ‘The mundane movement 
in England throughout the fifteenth cantury, and as long ag it remained a national affair, was in the 
hands not of scholars and philosophers and poets and artists, but of merchants and shopkeepers and 
yeomen-farmers and artisans. It may, however, be said of these that their grasp of the actual, 
though lacking in discrimination and sense of values, was even more vigorous and tenacious than that 
of their rivals, and afforded promise of correspondingly important results when the time of intellectual 
maturity should have arrived. 

That, so far as I can indicate it in a few words, seems to be the nature of the revolution which 
was now taking place. Now let me ask you, looking still at life and not yet at architecture, what will 
be the needs in building of the new society? The old spiritual fervour has gone out of life; therefore 
the passionate verticality which in architecture embodied that sentiment must go too. What will take 
its place? Figure to yourself the life of that age, its human interests, its sociability, its civie pride 
and well-being, its growing regard for comfort and convenience ; of course, what is wanted in the new 
architecture to suit the new mood is breadth, amplitude, spaciousness. This was what the mental 
revolution we have been describing meant to art. This was the demand it made. 

And you know how it was met. I will mention but two of the main constructive features of the 
new style: the arch and the vault. The tall pomted arch was bent over at the shoulder to form the 
horizontal Tudor arch, while the steep vaults were flattened and ther mbs spread out m concentric 
circles, like ripples on sand, to form the vaulting which we know as fan-tracery, 

These were the methods, bold, simple, reasonable, which our English builders proposed for meeting 
the new situation; and it is remarkable that the obstinney of the national character and the 
pertinacity with which it stuck to its own methods, did enable it to do here what was done nowhere 
else in Europe—namely, to evolve a Northern style of Gothic on horizontal lines—that is,on Renaissance 
lines. ‘Tudor is Northern Renaissance. It is, that is to say, the mundane spirit expressing itself in 
terms of Northern art, and it constitutes, as It seems to me, by far the most definite and important 
contribution that England has ever made to the history of architecture. 

We have now reached the point where the seeond great borrowing epoch begins. You will see 
that there is one difference between it and the same point in Roman history which is worth noting. 
I suggested that the Roman borrowings concealed, and at the same time hindered, a genuine Roman 
style. That is, I think, true; but how far such a style was organic and how far only rudimentary 
is matter of speculation. In the case of England it is not matter of speculation. At the time our 
borrowing began there was, as we know for a fact, a native style in full blast; a style which was 
answering the new needa of life adequately and vigorously ; 4 style which justifies its claim to the 
title of style by the consistency and echerence of its constructive expedients. There was no question of 
English architecture being exhausted or incompetent, On the contrary, it was full of vitality and 
invention. It was setting itself to solve the problems of the age with so much success that actually 
the things it did in that manner remain unapproached to this day. 1 think, if we took a referendum 
on it, that would be the verdict. The ideal of architecture has not changed. It is still for breadth 
and spaciousness. But nothing that has been done on those Lnes since the seventeenth century, 
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with the help of all our science and archeology and research and unlimited wealth, can compare, 
in the public and national estimation, to the resulta which the Tudor style m its few years of life 
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Fig. 4. Carwenaan or Reus, 


had already achieved. The great Tudor mansions and manor houses are for beauty and comfort. at 

this very hour unrivalled. ‘The Tudor civie and municipal buildings, Tudor colleges (witness all Oxford), 

Tudor fan-vaulted churches are each in their own sphere the best that we have done. Such was the 
55 
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performance and such the promise of the style which at that time held the field in England. Yet 
this indigenous style, in spite of its apparent vigour, grew up under the shadow of an imminent danger. 
Almost from the first it had to stand a siege. There can be no doubt that for once in a way, In the 
development of this new stvle of hers, England's proverbial inaccessibility to ideas stood her in 
good stead. All the time she was working out her own solution she was keeping another solution 
at bay. There lay her advantage over France. France would certainly have worked out a spacious 
style of her own (there are plenty of signs that she was on the way to 1t), more or less on the lines 
of Tudor, had she been able to stave off the Italian solution. But she could not do it. The general 
desire for breadth and search for breadth in architecture were bringing all Europe in sight of the classic 
moie of construction. Italy, naturally enough, was the first to seize upon it. Butit met, or seemed 
to meet, the need of the age so admirably that, identified as 1t was with Italian culture and the new 
ideas, it was swiftly adopted by other nations. England alone—impervious old England, who has 
never had much use for ideas—stuck doggedly to her task of manufacturing her own breadth in her own 
way. She effected something, as we have seen, She really did construct the only Northern spacious 
style that ever has been constructed. But the invader was too strong for her. Little by little, filtermg 
in here and there, fixing first on decorative design on the plea of merely enriching the native style, 
the Italian ideas crept in. But the real fight was not over matters of dec-ration, but of construction. 
The real strnggle was be ween those two characteristic structural features, both horizontal in their 
nature and in each of which is contained the germ of a style, the ‘Tudor arch and the Latin architrave. 

T am not going to follow the details of the combat. One can narrow down the view to the differ- 
enee between Elizabethan and Jacobean, Elizabethan is still English, because it retains the English 
work. Jacobean is Latin, beeanse it uses the Latin architrave. It was with the final victory of the 
latter that the great borrowing epoch which still continues set in. 

Here, then, we stand at what journalists call the parting of the ways : with a self-created national 
style behind us and o borrowed one In front. Certainly in some particulars the situation is very like 
what it was in the Romanera. An arched style in both cases is meeting the dangerous attack of that 
feature in which more than any the clean-cut intelloetualism of the Greek genius has embodied itself. 
The result of the struggle was in both cases the same, and in some respects I think the after consequences 
have not been dissimilar. 

Compare the two instances: neither of them, you will see, even attempts to assimilate. Both are 
examples of borrowing. The Roman style was not taking from the Greeks anything that it needed, 
that was like to itself, that harmonised with its own character. It was not the natural instinct and 
appetite of the Roman style which led it to ailopt these expedients. The invading features were im 
marked dissonance with existing methods, and what brought them into nse was no sense of artistic 
fitness but a vague respect for Greek culture and Greek ideas. It was in the Greek world, remember, 
not in the Roman, that there reigned that perfect mental Ineidity which is the thing of great price in ‘ 
the classic epoch. In the Dorie temple the Greeks had evolved the purest unage of intellectual 
power that the eyes of man have ever looked upon, and thongh others might not quite understand 
it, yet ita influence was felt. People were impressed by the idea that the Greeks knew what they were 
about, that they had reasons for doing what they did. ‘This, as you know, is the rarest possible thing 
in art. to have reasons for dong anything ; and the perception that the Greeks had reasons impressed 
everyone very much, So the Greek prestige spread, and it was this prestige which brought about the 
‘ntroduction of Greek structural featares. They were held to be the mark of a superior culture, and it 
was a sign of refiyement and an enlightened education to mdulge them, The patrician class especially 
exhibited what they were pleased to think of as a fastidious taste in the appreciation of Greek ideas, 
and Greek architects were soon employed in designing porticos and colonnades for their villas. 

Word fer word that applies to the coming of classic into England. The native English style had 
no use for the stuff, was totally incompatible m character with it, Jj did even attempt to assimilate 
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it. But it came backed by the prestige of Italian ideas and Italian culture, with the whole weight of 
the Renaissance behind it. It became in consequence the mode in English aristocratic circles, just as 
Greek had in Roman, and over came the Italian architects to build for English kmgs and nobles, just 
as the Greek architects had come over to build for Roman emperors and patricians. 

And so, too, in both cases this arbitrary transplanting of foreign forms into the midst of a national 
style had precisely the same result, It ended not im nourishing and mvigorating, but in checking 
snd finally extinguishing the national creative impulse. That really 1 a self-evident fact, at least in 
the case of England. It is admitted, it is indeed patent, that the style we were Just now glancing at, 
with all its vigorous expedients resulting in the thoroughly English, thoroughly coherent, Tudor 
architecture, was destroyed and put an end to by the classic invasion. 

It is more difficult to gauge the ultimate consequences and after-effects of such an mvasion. I 
pointed out to begin with that foreign features transplanted bodily into another country were apt to 
kill the indigenous style; after which, as I said, thinking chiefly of the ease of Rome, they come 
together to form a kind of dead style of their own, composed of transplanted forms fitted together 
without any interior impulse of growth and vitality, 1 think there is a pood deal mm that so far as 
Rome is concerned. No doubt her domestic architecture must have offered a field for variety, and 
no doubt national character will persist in seeking opportunities for self-expression ; but I am sure 
no one can study Roman architecture—chiefly certainly im its great buildings, its temples and amphi- 
theatres and palaces, but also to some extent in its villas and fashionable towns, like. Pompeii— 
without realising how very much a matter of automatic routine the art had become, It is not only 
that the same designs are everlastingly repeated and the same structural features and the same ornament 
and decoration perpetually reproduced ; but the actual work itself, the cutting of the mouldings and 
seulpture of foliage, hair, and drapery, is so lifeless and automatic as most indubitably to suggest a 
style which has been sapped of all inward growth and vitality. 

It would be a long and difficult task to trace the parallel influence through English art, T shall 
not attempt that task, but will leave it to your consideration, But in tarning from it, let me 
point out te those who would undertake it the necessity of distinguishing between broad, goneral 
influences and more or less partial and superficial exceptions. If would be easy to pomt to examples 
of infinite individual variety, and perhaps even to find some traces of the expression of national 
character in later English architecture. Butts there not another inflnence, persistent and ineradicable, 
which always makes, like a current, in the direction just now indicated, the direction taken by Roman 
art towards a mechanical composition made up not of growing but of dead forms? It ts natural, 
mind you, that large importations of foreign forms should end in this, and are there not signs round us 
that our large importations of classic forms are drawing us in that direction ; that that is their bias ? 
I recalled just now the feeling T hail at Sheitha and elsewhere of the incompatibility of Roman work 
with any kind of human regard or interest ; of its evident total separation from human life. Well, 
sometimes, walking down Parliament Street among the Government offices, or looking at the pilasters 
and pediments of some great modern Corinthian structure, | seem to feel over agam the same emotion, 
my mind seems to be invaded again by just that consciousness of the unutterable deadness of the 
thing looked at, as I felt when I watched the ruins of the Roman temples on the edge of the 
Sahara. 

Is there not this tendency in modern arehitecture ; this tendency to make, as tt were, an arti- 
ficial style out of the alien forms we have amassed ? One thing you must often have noticed, 1 mean 
the inevitable structural truth and sincerity of the living styles of architecture, how such styl s 
always used constructive features as eonstructive features, in their right places and for their right 
purposes as if they had grown there, just as living plants or animals develop their limbs and members, 
life itself being the guarantee of right development. It 1s otherwise with borrowed forms, which are 
often used in a quite arbitrary and make-believe manner, not structurally at all, but as mere surface 
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appearances : after the manner of, in short, the Roman use of Greek forms, not to do the work, but 
just used to look at as a eham and a show. 

I wonder, if we went up and down London, if we should find anything of that sort gomg on, 
any of our classic borrowimgs used not structurally at all but merely as dead things, stuck on 
to look at? Only the other day I came upon a report of a speech by Mr. Maule, late headmaster 
of the London School of Architecture, delivered to the Birmingham Architectural Association, and 
my eye lit on this sentence: ‘ Was there any reason in the senseless reproduction of meaningless 
features, which had long since lost any structural reality, and were mere atrophied remains of some 
ancient structural form?" You can judge better than I ean how much truth there is in that, and 
whether the Corinthian gewgaws which are shoved up on the fronts of buildings are realities or shams. 
All I want to do is to remind you that a tendency to this kind of use, if 1t should happen to exist, 
is a natural characteristic of that dead architecture which people sometimes construct out of 
remnants borrowed from foreign sources. 

No more terrible charge than that can be bronght against any architecture. I poimted out, in 
dealing with the false construction of the Romans, that the only thing which in the long run keeps 
architecture straight is constructive trath, Where and of what kind are the stresses and strams and 
pressures of the structure? Let them speak. They are the architecture; and the clearer they 
speak the more articulate will the architecture become. When our rude forefathers stuck on end 
their clamsy monoliths, on down or moorland, with rongh blocks balanced across them, they were 
already groping after the column and the lintel. And, as reason grew, 08 the fog of ignorance lifted 
and the mental image of the forces at work shone clearer im men’s minds, go out of the rugged Stone- 
henge boulders the forms of column and architrave slowly emerged. It was this idea of truth to duty 


which has presided over the evolution of structural features and which still maintains and preserves , 


them. ‘The thought is common thut it is just this performance of allotted duty in Nature's scheme 
which preserves in all things their symmetry, heauty,andlife. “ Thou dost preserve,” you remember 
Wordsworth says in his Ode to Duty— 

Thon deat preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong. 
And so down to the tiniest objects the law holds ; and it applies, too, working through man’s reason, 
to the forms which he creates. Forms which embody their funetions have an eternal sanction. Forms 
which outrage function, or which pretend to be fulfillmg a function which they are not fulfilling, 
have the lie in their soul. 

Yet though this law is so fundamental, there is none more readily lost sight of in an epoch of 
borrowed forms. In both the great borrowing periods we have been looking at the case has been 
the same. A core of Roman concrete in the one case was plastered over with alien features, not 
used constructively, features which were o sham, and which, because they were a sham, could come 
to nothing themselves nor let the interior masonry come to anything. We, too, have a wonderful 
concrete, and who ean doubt but that, like the Roman, it is capable of development ? If it is good 
building material it is good architectural material. Indeed, it is evident at a glance that both strue- 
turally and in the chances it offers of surface decoration it has great opportunities. What hinders 
it® Why, the misapplied borrowed features with which it 1s encumbered—teatures which, because 
they are shams, pretending to structural uses which they do not really perform, can come to nothing 
themselves nor suffer the real building material to come to anything. We do not dare to speak out 
in architecture, to take simply our material and our necessities and fit the one to the other. We are 
afraid of being ourselves, and we are paying the penalty that Rome paid long ago, in the tise of an 
official and stereotyped style cut off from human interest and from human life. 

I will venture to tell you m three words where, in my humble opinion, the risk lies, ‘The 
classic style is admirably adapted to the setting and solving of intellectual problems. Its values 
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are definite, and the very fact that it is not mixed up with any vulgar sentiment of any kind make 
it all the better vehicle for technical calculations. It is, in short, a first-rate professional medium. 
Besides that, the architectural profession itself is a big one. There are thousands of architects, quite 
enough, with their schools and institutes and newspapers and associations, to form a consolidated 
body of opinion. Is it not easy to conceive such a body, armed with expert and exelusive know- 
ledge, running architecture on a professional basis with classic as its professional style? That a 
the danger. It is easy enough, when your profession is large enough to generate its own praise and 
blame, to find that praise and blame sufficient ; to forget how much more than merely professional 
a living art always is. I have known more than one architect enthusiastically sure that he was 
engaged ‘on vital works of art, and all the time I knew—I eould not help knowing—that he was only 
engaged on professional experiments. No one who has ever felt what the art of architecture has been, 
and may be, and ought to be, to life, will say that this danger—the danger of the art beeommg pro- 
“feasionalised—does not exist at present. It exists. It is the last and deadliest danger that follows 


on the adoption of borrowed forms of architecture. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. MARCH PHILLIPPS'S PAPER. 


Mr. Reorxanp Biomrrenp, R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Proresson W. R. LETHABY [F.]: _ It is a great 
pleasure and honour for me to be allowed to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. March Phillipps for what we shall 
all agree—however much some may disagree with the 
substance thereof—is a most delightful lecture im 
form, delightfully smoothly written, and said with 
charming humour and seriousness, There are scores 
of things I should like to touch on with reference to 
what he said : one is the * Juggernaut style of Rome.” 
The phrase goes to the root of it! One has seen it im 
scraps all about Europe, from Rome itself, though not 
eo tmurkedly there, but where, im its provincial 
barbarities, at Tréves and Cirencester, the ultimate 
Juggernautness of the thing came out—the simple 
brutal rudeness, the tyranny of the style. But still, 
the reasoning and the sympathetic putting of these 
things do not convince all, because we have a groat 
division of spint. Of course many of as love the 
tyranny of style, and there 1s a great body of opmion 
which would impose a tyranny of academic style 
upon us. It is extremely difficult for me to apeak on 
this, because I agree so entirely with Mr. Phillips, 
and we have a disinclination to bring our hearts 
and our intellects out of their cages too often. We 
have to protect ourselves with a hard shell; we 
bring our shells here, and at most of our meetings we 
rattle up against other shells. While congratulating 
Mr. March Phillipps I think I can fairly congratulate 
this Institute also on having shown a liberality of 
spirit in asking him here. I can hardly conceive that 
many corporate institutions would do a like thing. I 
can hardly conceive the official Law Society, whatever 
it muy be, asking him to write a paper on " Joking 
Judges,” for instance. So Ido think we have shown 


a certain generosity. But even in this generosity we 
know how to protect ourselves fully. We knew 
exactly what he would say ; we know exactly what 
we shall say afterwards. We say; “It ia Ruskinism, 
and Ruskinism is all rot.” “That has been proved 
for a dozen years,” we say; “ that is settled.” And 
einee a fortnight ago we have been told all about art. 
Art ja “ significant form": that is the last word ; 
and eo on, and soon. Really what we think is that 
“ort ia the work of artists; and we are artista, and 
we doit.” There is one consideration I would like 
to offer to Mr. March Phillipps himself, and that is, 


that we architects, too, are a part of life; and it is 


the life behind the architects that I wish very much 
he would bring his fine thought and mferences to 
bear upon. We architects are a part of life. Only 
three nights ago I dreamed I met an older architect, 
to whom we all more or less look up. And I was 
speaking about this business to him in my dream, and 
he said“ There is no going beneath the ground plane.” 
Asin dreams we think things are wonderful, I thought 


““ What an amazing phrase! That sums up the 


whole business, and is couched in the most perfect 
form; it eryetullixes all architectural wiedom.” I 
knew he meant you cannot go outside the stream ; 
you are yourself part of the stream; you cannot go 
outside environment; you yourself are conditioned by 
it. And as a matter of fact we architects are chang- 
ing all the time; changing every week and fortnight. 
In the last three or four years, for instance, we have 
had a great outburst of authority, Authority is upon 
us, and we architects respond ; we are all for autho- 
rity. And even now, so quick in response are we that 
we introduce forcible feeding in our education. That 
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ia one point | would make. We are a very composite 
body. Our consciences are divorced from our needs. 
We knew very much what Mr. Phillipps would tell us, 
but itia not much good. If, however, he will alter life 
outside he will find how quickly we architects respond 
to it. We people who would draw lessons, as Mr. 
March Phillippa did, from history, are met with the 
common retort, “Oh yes, you tdealise the past,” 
and then they upset some trivial facts of our history 
orarcheology, But we know we do not idealise the 
past; we see itclearly. We know, aoa matter of fact, 
that an age which produced beauty must in iteelf have 
had a beautiful life. No one can gainsay thet in his 
heart. Further—ayain | address myself to Mr. 
March Phillipps—it is the deadness of our town life 
which produces the deadness of our architecture : the 
unutterable deadnesa which has come over England in 
the last forty years, the absolute stagnation and daily 
dying of the towns up and down the country. | was 
surprised about three weeks ago at seeing an article by 
& hardened political economist—a man whose name 
we do not mention here—who managed to miss his 
train on a drizzly day at Oldham, and he had to hang 
about the station for an hour, And in that hour 
something happened to him. Having nothing else to 
do, he bevan to think, And that political economist 
saw Oldham, and it came home to him thet that was 
England; that there were dozens and hundreds of 
these Oldhams all over England. England is 
becoming like Oldham. Now until we heighten the 
life of suc towns and can pet them to rebuild 
themselves, and put themselves into order, and 
clean themselves, nothing will happen to architects 
or to anybody else. But in the rebuilding of our 
towns, if we could set about it, we might find some 
vitulising principle in our architecture. [am merely 
applying Mr, March Phillippa's own view that archi- 
tecture is life ; and if we can begin to live In our towns 
we shall instantly avain have live architecture in our 
towns. IT remember myself how beautiful were our 
towns throughout England forty years ago. In the 
poor little town in which I lived no vulgarity had 
touched it forty years ago; it was a thing which had 
grown; it was a work of art and beauty, a work 
which Turner would have painted. But now it is 
wrapped round with railways, and exploited and 
miserified, and the shopa have been turned into 
empormums for picture posteards. It is that which 
conditions our architecture: it ja to that | would love 
to turn Mr. March Phillipps’s attention, if 1 could. 
Until the spring of life bursts out in our towns, what 
does our architecture matter? Nothing at all until 
some public work comes about to give us a tradition. 
We have, in the meantime, merely to satisfy the 
whime of generously minded employers. We dine at 


their tables, and hear their views on politics, and 


swallow their caprices year in and year out; and 
until] we have a life independent of that trivial 
hanging-on, no architecture is possible, In fact, one 
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of the most important things in modern architecture 
as she is done is the Art of Dining Out. | 
Mr. E. B. HAVELL: The pleasant duty has been 
sesigned to me of seconding the vote of thanks for the 
most admirable and Jucid lecture we have just listened 
to. [think Mr. March Phillipps’s mam argument 1s 
quite incontrovertible. An architectural system 
based upon borrowing, either as a constructive or a 
decorative principle, is as hd beret to healthy 
artistic growth as a persistent habit of borrowing from 
one's neighbour in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pres is contrary to sound domestic finance and 
armful to social amenities. Perhaps the long time 
[ heve lived in Indis inclines me to look upon these 
questions from a subjective rather than from an 
objective point of view. Subjectively the vital isane 
is, not whether the buildings of our time express 
truly the spirit of the age, or please the public =5 
much as the Parthenon pleased the people of Athen, 
or the Pantheon the people of Rome, but whether 
the methods by which they are produced are calou- 
lated to develop to the highest possible degree the 
creative faculties which are in all of us, architects, 
eraftemen, and the lay public. feo, our architecture 
is national art in the highest and fullest cexse ; if not, 
we are wrapping up our talenta in a napkin and 
consciously or aneonsciously neglecting some of the 
highest faculties of our human nature, [t is beside 
the mark to argue that our methods of building are 
similar to those of the Romans, even if we adm re 
them. It would not alter the logical position if i 
could be shown that our standard of architectural 
ethics is o& high as that of the Greeks. Wo live in 
the twentieth century, not in the fourth century B.c. 
We are not meant as human creatuces alwava to walk 
backwards with our eyes fixed on the past. There is 
the familiar argument thet the clacne tradition ts 
ingrained in the British constitution and has become 
part of our intellectuel birthright, co that architects 
and other artista have en much right to draw upon it 
aa they have to draw cheques upon their own banking 
aecount. But is whet we call the classte tradition, 
in the true sense of the word, either national ar 
Classical? Or to it simply 4 pedagogic formulary 
which stunts the imagination of the male Briton from 
the time he is put into knickerbockers until he leaves 
echool or the Univernty ? Did the Greeks-attain to 
their high intellectual and mnthetic calture by the 
methods which we call eclassieal? Did che young 
Greek compose odes to Pallas Athene in impeccable 
Cretan or Egyptian hieroglyphs, or rack his brains 
over barbarian syntax and grammor! Did the 
Greeks learn to draw from plaster casts of ihe antique, 
or even from the seal sculptures of Phidias or 
Praxiteles ? Did they collect art treccures from all 
quarters of the earth, lock them up in museums 
and galleries and leave the artistic intelligence of 
their children to be dried up in echool or to take care 
of itself? Certainly not, Greek education was 
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rot a system of mental gymnastics, but a carefal 
training of the innate creative faculties through the 
finest culture of the @sthetic sense. In this matter 
British architects and artists pony are only victims 
of a pedagogic tyranny for which they es artists are in 
no asap ta Mr. March Phillipps is domg a 
ereat service to art by raising discussions on these 
questions. | only wish he would boldly direct his 
attacks on the enemy's centre—the public school and 
University system—and try to persuade ell the 
Associations of architects and artists in Great 
Britain to join forces with him. It is our sham 
classical education, and especially the neglect of the 
intuitive creative faculties in children, which are 
mainly responsible for the decay of our national 
traditions in art, architecture, music and the drama. 
When the classical obsession ts relegated to its 
proper place in our educational system, the technical 
methods of architecture which now create an artificial 
barrier between the craftsman and the architect can 
he more easily improved. We can then take British 
art out of the ornamental flowerpot into which the 
Renaissance removed it, and plant it again im its 
native soil, re 
Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER: As a piece of design 
for which | am (in part) responsible has been put in 
the pillory before you for some five minutes, may | 
not claim to occupy 4 few moments in reviewing some 
of the suggestions made to us? With regard to the 
particular design in question I have already in this 
room made my defence and will say no more upon 
that now, Mr. March Phillipps has certainly given 
us much to think about, and the question is whether we 
are altogether wrong in following the traditions which 
we most of us accept at the present time, whether the 
traditions of the Renaissance are wrong, and whether 
we should not go back and pick up those of the 
Tudor period. 1 daresay, as Mr. Lethaby has 
pointed out, it is simply stated as giving us Ruskin 
andno more. But thereisa little more than that, If 
we were going back to the Tudor tradition—I do not 
suppose we are, but if we were—are we satisfied that 
the Tudor tradition represents what we want to-day 
Does it represent the spirit of to-day better than what 
we have got at the present moment ? | very much 
doubt it, Iam not altogether satisfied with what we 
are doing at the present moment, and | hope that m 
the future we shall be able to do something very much 
more vital, and be inspired to much higher flights than 
most of us are at the present, owing to the attitude of 
the callous public. But | do not think that the tradi- 
tion which Mr. Ph’llipps forces us back upon is any solu- 
tion of the difficulty, Ido not think that Tudor, with 
all its genius—because there was Immense genius in 
the Tudor work—does represent the spirit of the 
present age by any means as nearly as the beat work 
that hes been done during the last two centuries. [will 
add no more, except to thank Mr. March Phillipyps 
for his very interesting paper, and to ask lim really to 
see if he cannot reconsider his position with regand to 


the merita of Tudor architecture as adapted to the 
demands of the present day. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [F.]: I have 
listened with the greatest possible interest to Mr. 
March Phillipps’s Paper, a great deal of which seemed 
to me to be incontrovertible, and much of which | 
recognised ns the obvious truth. I think the trend of 
the Paper was extremely wholesome for architects. 
It waa as bracing as“ eight hours at the seaside.” It 
isa very good thing for us to have these home thrusts 
administered with wit and geniality on an occasion of 
this kind. With regard to Mr. Phillippa’s estimate of 
Tudor architecture, | think he is very much too early 
in his assumption of the period when the Renaissance 
manner began to take hold of English architecture, 
because in Tudor davs such hold as it did take was 
extremely minute. It was not until Jacobean days 
were well advanced that a clearly understood attempt 
at Classic architecture crept in. A few porches: and 
chimney-pieces here and there, a few misunderstood 
arabesques, mishesotten Caryatids, and grotesque 
pilasters did not convert Gothic architecture into 
anything like Renaissance. And | think he is strain 
ing the point somewhat in indicating that the increas- 
ing horizontality of architecture, the square window- 
heads, and the squat four-centred arch were the 
bewinning of the Renaissance. I do not believe this. 
I think they were the mere logical outcome of the 
trend of things in English Gothic architecture. And 
since you find a four-centred arch occasionally nearly 
as squat in the fourteenth asin the fifteenth century, it 
is fair to suppose that this did not come aso premoni- 
tion of the trabeated manner or as late fifteenth-cen- 
tury borrowing. You find four-centred arches, 
though rarely, in the nearly contemporary architec- 
ture of France. I do not think we can look upon the 
first naive evidences of vaguely Renaissance forms 
in Tudor architecture except in the light of a sport, 
and cannot fora moment accept the Tudor manner as 
being, in Mr. March Philltpps’s words, the beginning of 
Northern Renaissance, [was much interested in his 
rather amusing remarks as to the first invasion 
expending itself principally on porches and chimney- 
pieces, but I think that came about for oblivious 
reasons. The porch and chimney-piece had heen, for 
two centunes previously, features upon which English 
builders were wont to lavish acne attention, and, 
therefore, it was very natural that for thoae features 
they should call in specially skilled hands from the 
neighbouring large towns, and those special mon 
would be somewhat versed in the new ideas, and the 
Renatksance thus took first hold n the particular 
work entrusted to them. You w.ll find it in many 
church monuments, and I donot think any other rea- 
con id assignable for it. I suppose it may pretty 
safely be assumed that the first centre in England 
Which became thoroughly imbued with the new ideas 
was Oxford, and yet Oxford was the most eon- 
servative stronghold and tenacous supporter of 
Gothic architecture, Some of the tnstences Mr. 
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ch Pluillipps showed us are clear evidences of that 
a Indeed, the well-known and extraordinary 
Gothic anachroniams in Oxford have no other explana- 
tion than the extreme conservatism of those who paid 
for and prompted them, I shall not say much more 
in criticiam, but I wish to express my extreme admira- 
tion of and interest in the paper. Even where, as | 
occasionally did, I disagreed with the lecturer, I felt 
stimulated, and prompted to think more about things 
thoroughly familiar tome. One thing further T will 
say is, that as it is obviously impossible for architec- 
ture, like any other art, to escape from the influences 
of its age, due allowance must be made for the extra- 
ordinary range of ideas, the complex impressions of 
travel, and the jumble of fashions and habits that we 
have to-day. It is necessary, therefore, to try and 


reassert or re-establish some sort of tradition; a tradi- . 


tion which might stimulate not only students of archi- 
tecture, but workmen. It is necessary that workmen 
should have some law to guide them, in place of the 
alternate individual dictates of the architects under 
whom they have to work. What we want 14 not so 
mich @ point of concentration a8 a a of depar- 
ture; for until we find some pomt of departure it is 
futile to engage in the quest of a native unborrowed 
and cognate manner, and futile to hope that architects 
can assert their individuality and work out any such 
evolution from the mere use of materials and construc- 
tion, We want, m fact, to have some element of 
acceptance which will, in the extremely complicated 
flux of shinier Sennen crystallisation or 

nng us. some useful precipitate. | 
ars H. G, IBBERSON [F.]: 1 suggest that 
the evil genius of the art of architecture has 
always been the literary man. To go back o 


ond , the Romans were happily and suc- 
Pefully pullaing beautiful, simple, round arched 


hings like the aqueduct at Segovia when the literary 
es at of the Bets declared that true chasteness 18 to 
be found only by using the straight lines of Greece. 
The man in the street combined with the literary man 
(they have much in common), and the unfortunate 
architect was foreed out of the way of his inclination 
into the path of dulness. Later, ay ihe cra 

he men of words (again in conjunction with a simple 
ub) force the builder's hand and make him, after 
a pathetic struggle in England, forsake his homely 
Tudor. Later still, when, with the help of Wren, we 
had got used to our borrowed olothes and made them 
part of ourselves, the romantics and neo-Catholics 
arrive, and we are driven with fearful suddenness 
into all kinds of Gothio, Now apparently we are to 
be denuded of our accumulated rags as the best means 
of clothing the nakedness of reinforced concrete | I 
have been looking at these drawings on the wall. 
How alike they are in style! Do all these young men 
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really love the same lady, or has our President with 
his pen made her the mode? Cannot we be honest 
pirates, for once give up doing what we are told 
we ought, and save our souls by doing what we 
like # 

Mr. G. H. WIDDOWS [F.]: IT understand that 
Mr. Phillipps’s objection to present-lay architecture is 
that it does not express the life of the people. Is that 
correct ! Isnot the pressing hindrance to good archi- 
tecture to-day the love of wealth for wealth's sake ? 
Does not the love of wealth for wealth’s sake go to the 
upsetting of the production of good work! Rome set 
ont to conquer the world, and her object was to in- 
crease her wealth. What was the result? She took 
hold of the architecture of Greece and made a mess of 
it. We come to the Renaissance. What happened 
there! We have a great output of wealth, a great 
increase in trade, everybody out for making money, 
working for money for its own sake. What was the 
good or the architecture of Greece to them? ‘That 
was an intellectual effort, but the making of money ts 
not. And they could not understand the conscious 
effort that the Greeks put forward: it was no good 
turning to them, But while the making of money is 
not an intellectual effort, it is not spiritual cither, and 
so they could not understand the Gothic work with its 
subconscious influence, ita high ideals and noble 
aspirations. They turned to the Romans for their 
instruction and inspiration. Now at the present day 
there is another outburst of Classical feeling. But is 
that not due to the fact that at the present day we 
are still worshipping wealth for wealth's sake 1 Does 
not that stifle creative genius? As Professor Lethaby 
has told us this evening, until we have altered the 


outlook of life is it any good expecting a better order 


of things than we are getting? Shall we not still 
continue to borrow! We have first to improve the 
people's thoughts and ideals, then we shall be gettin é 
improvement in matters generally. I think Mr. Mare 
Plullipps is not altogether correct when he says that 
the architecture of the present day does not express 
the life of the people. 
Mr. A. E. RICHARDSON [F.]: I have listened 
with great attention to Mr, March Phillipps's various 
comments, but I have not heard any refutation of the 
idea of borrowing. We are all borrowers, and we 
shall continue to borrow in architecture until the end 
of the chapter. It has been so throughout the ages, 
Mr. March Phillipps fails to distinguish between the 
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provincial and the academic in architecture. He * 


holds a brief for the provincial, and fails to under- 
stand the value of composition, which is paramount, 
Mr. Phillipps showed on the screen yarious pictures to 
indicate that the Roman arch had great strength, but 
failed to point out the reason for the fine effect in 
composition, for the simple reason that he does not 
understand composition, Architecture relies above 
everything on its composition. Mr, Blomfield has 
lectured for years and taught us that, and now we are 
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turning to the fine Classic. and | aay that the Classic 
tradition of the future will be greater than that of the 
past, and that Mr. March Phillipps's lecturings and 
writings are as the waves of the sea lapping against 
the rocks: 

Me. HAROLD BAILEY [F.]: 1 had the misfortune 
to have to write a letter in answer to Mr. March 
Plullipps'a letters which appeared in the Morning 
Post. I say misfortune because I am not given to 
writing letters to the papers. But a friend sent me 
Mr. March Phillipps’s writings and asked my opinion 
upon them, and f thonght it would be the simplest 
course to send my answer to the Press. I have listened 
with very great pleasure to the lecture, and what I 
rather expected has taken place. Modern archi- 
tecture has been discussed to ita detriment: but 
although we have heard how the architecture of the 
present day is all borrowing, has any instance been 
given or any suggestion been made as to how we 
ought to do it, or how we should better it? In my 
letter 1 maintained, and I maintain still, that it is 
absolutely impossible to create a style in the present 
day. As soon as travelling beeame common, and 
literature also, so soon did the styles drop, as they 
were bound to; and even one so young as myself 
hus seen in the last twenty years how the enormous 
number of books have helped to create the different 
styles that we see in the present day. 

Tue PRESIDENT: We have had a brilliant 
evening, and I confess my brain is in a whirl— 
Greece, Rome, Renaissance, Tudor—I do not know 
where we are, And we have had some fine, 
edifying social and political sentiments, which I 
feel are outside my beat altogether. But we have 
undoubtedly had a very stimulating evening, As 
we know, Mr. March Phillippa handles a most delight- 
fal pen, and anything he says or writes we listen to 
or read with ease and real pleasure. I think he comes 
down here partly as a matador, as one who puts 
quills and arrows and darts into the mad bull of 
architecture ; and, like an Irishman, he also trails 
his coat, and I think he succeeds most effectually. 
He has drawn out some very different sentiments 
to-might, but I confess I feel totally unrepentant and 
tuiregenerate, and I am content to have the lie in my 
soul and all sorts of other misconceptions of archi- 
tecture, because | feel, after some thirty years of 
struggle in this art, that I ought to know where I 
am if I do not. Mr. Mareh Phillippa has given ‘is 
some suggestive criticiam, but I do not agree with him 
either in his history or in his philosophy of art. | 
hope Mr. Phillipps will not mind my putting this to 
him; I am sure he will not, because a man of his 
ability and sportsmanship will not mind a plain 
criticism of certain axioms, as Mr. Phillipps assumes 
them to be, on which he bases his generalizations, To 
me they are neither principles nor axioms, but per- 
sonal impressions of the history and the meaning of 
architecture. One is that architecture is not sound 
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unless it is construction made visible. I hope I am 
not misrepresenting him, but he will reply; and have 
the last word. I have never quite reconciled myself ta 
the statement that the whole of architecture: is 
wrapped up in the viaible expression of construction. 
This was a sentiment which resulted from the florid 
morality and aggressive science of that remarkable 
epoch, the Middle Victorian period. I think, as Mr. 
Richardson pointed out just now, that the problem of 
architecture is not with details, individual features, 
or anything of that sort; it is the grouping and com- 
position of these features. That is what we mean when 
we talk about composition, proportion, masa, spacing, 
rhythm, and the other qualities—nebulous terms, but 
real quulities—which form the groundwork and the 
sites of architecture. And I would ask Mr. March 
Phillipps with regard to an instance which he showed 
on the screen—the roof of the Divinity School at 
Oxford, I think it was—in the Tudor style, he said. 
There [ saw some great pendants let into the bs. We 
know how they are constructed, but I do not think 
that is a sincere visible rendering of construction at 
all; it is a mason’s trick, and nothing else, Those 
who study late French Gothic and early French 
Renaissance in such places as Saint-Pierre at Caen 
know it was done for effect, There was another port 
noted. It was laid down that it was impossible to 
combine with any sincerity or likelihood of effectual 
architecture the arch and the lintel. T think any 
man who has worked as a builder will know that 
is exactly what you do want to do; you want to 
make certain of things, and you put an arch in the 
centre, and that has got to have abutmenta and solid 
masses. On the other hand, the abutments are too 
solid, And so you pierce the narrow opening and span 
it with a lintel, and you have that well-known form, 
the arch in the centre, and one or more openings on 
either side spanned by lintels—in fact, it is that com- 
bination of arch and lintel which is most valuable and 
effective in all modern architecture. There is another 
point, the supposed spiritual quality of Gothic. It is 
asserted that no other manner of architecture can 
express spintual emotion. Why anybody should ey 
that any one form of architecture is more spiritual 
than another I cannot conceive, I presume the early 
Christians were spiritual, and yet they worshipped in 
the Catacombs. Mr. March Phillipps talked of the 
symbolism of “the upward rushing rib.” That ia a 
pretty notion, but it can be equally described as the 
“downward rushing,” because that is ita function, 
seeing that. it is carrying weight down on to the top of 
the piers and discharging that weight to the grounil. 
And if you treat it as a‘ downward rushing ” rib and 
combine it with the “* Last Judgment,” to be found in 
the tympana of many imatll eval dootwnys. you are as 
likely to think of hell as you are to think of heaven ! 
One more point I have to make, and that is on this 
question of Tudor style being the last word in English 
architecture. I shall not quarrel with Mr. March 
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Phillippe on details of history, but many of his 
illustrations were net Tudor, they were Jacobean. 
There was one gateway that he made a point of, with 
the accretions of detestable Classic clustered round 
the archway! But it was all of the same date; all 
equally good or equally bad, I must port out, as @ 
student of history myself, that after all, ~ trivial 
facts” are evidence in history, and it is upon the 
multitude of these that the might appreciation of 
tendencies and meanings must be based, and we cannot 
ignore these trivial facts. We have to study them 
accurately and thoroughiy until we know what they 
mean when interwoven with each other, But surely 
if architecture is to be what Mr. March Pluillrppe 
wishes it to be, the expression of the life of the 
time, how are we to cram our busy, crowded life 
into Tudor architecture? We can make oa travesty 
of it ; we can translate the rooms of our houses which 
have to be wide and spacious into « travesty of Tudor 
architecture. But it is not Tudor architecture. 
Tudor architecture may have been comfortable in a 
rudimentary stage of civilisation as compared with 
the stage in which we live. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
we live at this stage, but we do. We come back to the 
point which Professor Lethaby made in his delightful 
speecli—I hope [am quoting himrightly : “ You must 
not get below the ground plane.” That has a very wide 
interpretation, because it means We must accomme- 
date ourselves to the facta of our environment ; it is 
not for us to put ourselves hack two hundred years, or 
to project ourselves hundreds of years forward. 
We are living under certain conditions with which 
we have to comply, and if Mr. March Phillippe were 
to address his studies in architecture from a different 
point of view—that is, if he were to look at history 
and take a progressive view rather than a back- 
ward one, he would find that English architecture 
did not end with Tudor architecture: that the 
creative impulee of our fellow-countrymen was 
not extinguished in the fifteenth, sixteenth, or the 
seventeenth century. And it is not to be supposed 
that anybody in the world can wipe out such an 
achievement as St. Paul's Cathedral, probably the 
greatest individual monument of architecture in the 
lustory of the world. It is one man’s work. You 
may dishke it if you please, but there it 1s, the result 
of one creative rmpules. And I say if there ever 
was & house in the world which was charactenatio 
of a country or people or nation, it ts the quiet 
English Georgian house as we all know it. Had 
architects been allowed to continue peacefully their 
development of that phase of architecture, we should 
not be where we ore. As Mr. [bberson said, the real 
enemy of the architect is the literary man; -he is 
the man, from Horace Walpole onward, to whom we 
owe the total floundering of architecture im the 
eighteenth century. And we have not vet got complete 
contrel of it again. But still 1 think we are getting 
hack a bit of our own, and | agree with what one of 


our speakers said to-night, that the future of archi- 
tecture is still with us, and I think it is likely to be so. 
Before 1 put this vote I would lke, on my own behalf, 
to thank Mr. March Phillipps for his extremely 
eloquent addrese—I do not agree with a word of it, 
but that does not matter—it has been a delightful one, 
and 1 admire his courage in coming here to-night and 
bearding the lions in their den. 

Ma. MARCH PHILLIPPS, in reply, said : There 
is one feature in this show which I greatly appreciate, 
and that is that I have the last word, But even so, 
I shall go home feeling that I have failed, beeause 1 
have not converted Mr. Blomfield, and that really 
was the particular object 1 had in view this evening- 
There are one or two points [ will touch on in the 
discussion. In the first place, 1t has been taken for 
granted by both Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Blomfield 
that I not only admire the Tudor style, but that I 
am proposing that everyone should imitate that 
style. Nothing is further from my thoughts. I 
have no intention of trying to rake up any dead 
atyle. What I like about the Tudor style is, that 
the men of those days faced their work honestly and 
with entire self-reliance. They had no idea what- 
ever of trying to imitate anything, or of doing 


anything for gentility’s sake, or because it was the 


fashion. They worked out the ideas of their age 
in the material of their age. It was sincere, honest 
work done, That is the spirit that I want to see 
revived. I do not want to see the things they did, 
the forms, revived. On the contrary, I was speaking 
about thia ferro-conerete which we use nowadays, 
which | think might be a splendid material, and 
supply ua with forms and stylistic ideas of its own, 
if we would use it with sincenty; if we recognized, 
that is to say, that our style is in that stuff, that 
material, as applied to the necessities of life. And 
I say the reason we do not face this fact in the honest 
epirit in which the Tudor men faced their work in 
because we are led astray by trrelevant and absurd 
classical ideals which we think are respectable and 






genteel; the kind of thing which sh ; want 
put up because it looks like money. Then there are 


one or two minor points. The Chairman spoke of 
upward and downward uslung lines. But wherever 
you get.a vertical line you will find your eye will run 
up that line, not down it ; therefore all vertical lines 
are upward rushing lines, not downward. It is 
for this reason that the effect of a Gothic cathedral 
is, a8 Freeman said, that it appears to lift the whole 
edifice into the air. I do not say it is the ne 
Fpiritual architecture which has been created 
but every stone in it i spiritual. Mr. Lethaby 
made a most delightful and, to me, most interesting 
speech. He was speaking of the life of this present 
age, and saying it was no good fiddling about with 
architects, because architects were everything they 
could be; but the real difficulty and fault of the 
thing, the spoke in the wheel, waa that life was not 
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prompting the architect. That is true ; | am o great 
believer in that, Whenever I see a movement in 
architecture, I instinctively look to life ; and I agree 
there will be nothing new done in architecture until 
forces are generated in life which will influence art. 
Yes, but what is so extraordinarily interesting about 
life in the present age is that those forces are being 
generated in life. The influences which were behind 
and were backing up the Renaissance tradition 
right through the eighteenth century, that period 
which we know was distinguished so much by the 
dominance of the aratocratic class, are waning. 
It does not need words of mine to prove to you how 
admirably Renaissance architecture is adapted to 
the expression of the spirit of a fastidious, stately, 
aristocratic culture and taste. The whole sty 
reeks of those associations. Its formal suites of 
apartments, and the stately order of its planning, 
en much above the comprehension of the ordinary 
man, do certainly achieve the finest possible expres- 
sion of the aristocratic ascendancy of the time. But 
where now is that ascendancy! You talk about 
the endurance of the Classic tradition, of the Renais- 
sance tradition, which is the aristocratic tradition 
in art. But 1 tell you you cannot make it endure. 
And the reason you cannot make it endure is that 
life itself is abandoning that tradition; it ig no 
longer the main motive in English life. There 1s 
coming into English life a different spirit. I do not 
mean a socialistic spirit, but a broad sense of the 
worth of humble, ordinary, human existence; the 
value of the labourer and hie work. These broad 
human considerations are entering into English life, 
and they constitute the transition which we are 
standing in at the present moment. Things are 
gradually veering from the aristocratic to the demo- 
‘cratic or the national standpoint. There is nothing 
to be afraid of in that. ‘The simplification of art, 
the return to national ideals in art, will inevitably 
bring about the co-operation once more of labour 
‘n all creative effort; and when this happens, 
when the workman is able once more to take some 
pride in his work, when labour is ennobled as it was 
of old, and the tradition of an honourable distinction 
restored to that class and rank of people, is it not 
certain that the whole social fabric will be endowed 
with a renewal of that strength and stability which 
it has long lost? I say that the new spirit which 
will inspire art and architecture with a fresh vitality 
derived from the national life is to be weloomed by 
men of all parties and all shades of opinion ; and if 
I were a young architect 1 would go out to meet that 
new spirit and adapt my work to its expression. 
Let me say that I am deeply obliged to you and 
to Mr. Blomfield for your most kindly criticism and 
for your generous welcome to me here this evening. 
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BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

Baroque Architecture. By Martin Shaw Briggs [4.], Author 
of “In the Heel of Tialy.” With 109 Jifustrations. Sm. 
do. Lond. 1913. One Guinea net, [T. Fisher Unwin, 
Adelphi Terrace.] 

Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs has been for some time a 
thorough student of an interesting period of archi- 
tectural development in Europe. In “ The Heel of 
Italy,” which made its appearance some four years 
ago, he describes Lecce, a town little mown to the 
traveller. This book has since been honoured by 
being translated into the Italian. He has also written 
easays in the Architectural Review and the JouRNAL 
R.LB.A. upon his chosen subject. But the book 
now under review is of a monumental character and 
seeks to embrace all the best of the work which can 
be classified under the heading of“ Baroque.” There 
are upwarda of a hundred illustrations, the majority 
of them being from photographs, but others are re- 
produced from the clear if sometimes rather uncom- 
promising sketches by the author. 

Mr. Briggs first seta out to define his subject. 
“The Baroque period,” he says, “dates from the 
time when architecture began to revolt against the 
pedantic rules of the Later Renaissance schoolmen, 
and, it lasts until they tired of their pedantry once 
more.” There are some counter-thrusts at Ruskin 
and Fergusson for their wholesale denunciation of the 
author's period, but happily he is too well equipped 
an historical scholar to content himself with contra- 
dictions of what were, after all, esthetic standards set 
up by a bygone generation. But such blows as 
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Briggs indulges in ave vigorous and—one would 


have thought—rather in the nature of wasted labour 
at this time of day. The real interest of the book 
begins when the author describes how the counter- 
Reformation in Italy and the rise of Spain led to 
conditions which evolved naturally and almost in- 
evitably the Baroque style. More than half the 
yolume is taken up with the description of the style 
in Italy—the birthplace of Baroque art. The work 
of Bernini, that giant of the seventeenth century, is 
analysed, and the fact is inted out that he began as 
a sculptor and remained a sculptor even when de- 
signing his most grandiose buildings in Rome. Ber- 
nini was apt to forget in his too free adoption of the 
curved lines in architecture the structural value of 


straight lines ; and in doing so left a legacy to his less 
brilliant successors which in their renner bed 


too often into restlessness and theatricality. The 
seventeenth century saw the Popes actively engaged 
in beautifying Rome, and they came to realise that 
the setting of their palaces was of equal importance 
with the facades. The gardens of the Vatican, the 
Quirinal, and the Colonna palaces were laid outin the 
Baroque manner. The great majority of the foun- 
tains with which the Popes delighted to adorn the 
city belonged also to this period. Moreover, town- 
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planning was keenly studied and practised in a finer 
and more spacious manner than ever before. The 


Piazza di San Pietro, the Piazza del Popolo, and the 





richest merchants in the world. At Genoa the stair- 
case was so claborated as to become the dommant 
feature of the palazzo, and the fashion for freseo- 
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surroundings of Santa Marin Maggiore are only a few 
instances of such work in Rome. 

-From Rome Mr. Briggs passes to Genoa, with its 
wonderful Via Nuova flanked by palaces which formed 
a fitting background to the gorgeous costumes of the 


painting on the outer walls was developed to its utter- 
most limits. A photograph of Longhena's great 
church of 8. Maria della Salute at Venice, perhaps the 
finest example of the Baroque style, forms an appro- 
poate frontispiece to the volume, st 
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is appended an excellent list of books of reference. 
Spain and Spanish America, Belgium, and Holland 
are also treated of, and finally ten pages are devoted 


The subtle difference of character between the work 
of the Baroque period in Northern and Southern 
lialy is pointed out, and the author shows how the 
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to the Baroque influence in England. It is pointed 
out that in England the early Baroque influence is 
intangible ‘satay than concrete, and the reason for 
this is traced in the political events which rendered 


foreign domination of Naples caused its architecture 
to be saturated with Spanish influences. 


There are chapters on Baroque architecture in 
Germany, Austria, and France, and to every chapter 
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this country essentially Protestant and free from any 
overt Jesuit invasion. It ia not raiep the days e 
Vanburgh, who was charged with the crandiose an 
eer achome of erecting a palace of unlimited 
dimensions as a thankoffering from the nation, that 
recourse had to be made to the full-fledged Baroque 
in order to express ideas of ostentation and pomposity 
which are essentially alien to the English genius. 

The book is interesting throughout, and a great 
amount of research work has been expended in writing 
for the first time in English a survey of the Baroque 

mod. Itis not written with any vain hope of intro- 
anain another “revival” into this land weary of 
revivals, but with the motive of tracing the logical 
change from the Renaissance to a time when the 
worship of Antiquity had ceased to charm and when 
an effete aristocracy and a dominating Church were 
all-powerful in Italy and Spain. Meanwhile the more 
mus nations of France, Holland, and England ab- 
sorbed only the more sober and practical features of 
an artificial and ostentatious style. But, as. the 
author points out, some of the best of the modern 
work in England—such as the great group of monu- 
mental architecture at Cardifi—owes more than a 
little to the influence of this movement. Further 
work from Mr. Briggs’ pen will be looked for with 
interest. He belongs to the modern school of archi- 
tectural writers who that good work was 
in all ages and that the theory of evolution 
applies to buildings as irresistibly and inevitably as 
to the realm of National Science. 

Sypsey D, Krrsox, F.8.A. [F,]. 


OLD YORKSHIRE HOUSES. 

The (Nd - me Soaps of ged Aan aon 
Louse Awtles [P. Titre plates from photon 
grapha apecially | by Horace Dan and others; with 20 
plates of mensured drawings and swaerovs Wustrations in 

the tert. Sm. 40. Lond. 1913, 350. net. [B. T. Bats. 
ford, 94 High Holborn.) . 
All students of domestic architecture will be grateful 

to Mr. Ambler for this record of the old houses of 

Yorkshire. With a few exceptions they are not very 

showy ; they do not compare in grace and in nehness 

of detail with the fine houses of the Midlands and the 
southern counties ; but they have a peculiar interest 
of their own, arising from the surroundings in which 
they were built. They are the result of the hard 
stone and high winds of the district. Their detail is 
plain, owing to the nature of the stone; they are in 
general low, and their roofs are of flat pitch, owing to 
the roughness of the climate on the exposed hills and 
wolds of Yorkshire. An acquaintance with them 
gives point to the tales of the Bronté sisters, and in 
particular adds to the poignancy of those wonderful 
chapters at the beginning of Wuthering Heights. 
They are nearly all built of stone: a few oxamples 
are given of half-timber houses, but they are not 
nearly so fine as those which are still to be seen in 
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Lancashire and Cheshire. Burton Agnes is of brick 
with stone dressings, but this house is hardly typical 
of Yorkthire; it has much of the elaboration asso- 
ciated with the south, 





In his Introduction Mr. Ambler tabulates the 
features distinctive of the district; the door-heads, 


across which the mouldings of the jambs are carried 
in fantastic curves; the fininls generally severe and 
even coarse in outline ; the label terminals, which are 
frequently formed into quaint scrolla. These are 
peculiar to Yorkshire and, in part, to Lancashire, 
The sereens, ceilings, and panelling are of a more 
general character, und they go to show that plain as 
much of the detail is, yet many of the houses were 
quite richly decorated ; the ceiling at Hawkeaworth 
Hall, for instance, must be well worth seeing. At 
Gilling Castle, again, is some of the finest sixteenth 
century glass in the country. | 

Altogether some hundred and fifty houses are 
illustrated, and although many of them are small 


manor-houses, there are also such important places 


as Markenfield Hall of the fourteenth century ; 
Burton Agnes, full of interesting detail of the early 
seventeenth century; Woodsome Hall - Fountains 
Hall; Temple Newsham, with its balustrade of letters: 
Marske Hall, with its three domed turret, and others. 
The record is not carried beyond the seventeenth 
century, indeed there are but few houses illustrated 
which have not mullioned windows. ‘The acope of 
the work does not include places like Castle Howard 
or Bramham Park. 

The illustrations are mostly from photographs, but 
there are some capital measured drawings and not a 
few plans. In addition to the Introduction, which 
deals with the facts as‘a whole, and with their inter- 
relation, there are a few lines of text dexeriptive of 
the history of each house. The book has a distinct 
and definite purpose, which it achieves, and it deals 
with a subject which deserves more attention than it 
has hitherto received. The technical production is 
of the high elass associated with Mr. Batsford’s name. 

J. A. Goren, F.8.A. [F.]. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS: A YEAR'S WORK. 
Report of the ener | Ancient Monuments for the Year 


oman March Slat, 19 40, Price Gu, (HM. Stationery 
Office. 


The Report of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments 


may be divided roughly into three parts : a brief and 
conciwe record of the work carned out on each 
wparate montment, a short historical account of the 
twenty-two monuments taken over during the year, 
and technical appendices by the architect then in 
charge of the Ancient Monumenta and Historic 
Buildings Branch. Tho whole is prefaced by a 
memorandum written by the First Commissioner of 
Works after the expiry of the official year, in which 
the Ancient Monuments Amendment and Consolida- 
tion Bill, just then passed into law, is described, and 
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pa pobey of the Commissioners with regard to it set 
orth; the necessity of acting only on the advice of 
experts is emphasized, and the work of the special 
staff commended. 

At the end of the year (Slst- March 1919) there were 
140 monuments under the care of H.M. Office of 
Works. They are of the most varied description, 
from the traditional grave of Fair Helen to the stately 
pile of Carnarvon, from the fane of Jedburgh to a mile 
and a half of Roman road, and are dispersed over the 
widest area, from the Orkneys to the Channel Islands, 
from Harris in the Hebrides to ancient Rutupim. As 
may be imagined the work they involve is of an 
equally yaried character. This is the preserving of 
the existing work, the warding off of future damage, 
ascertaining where possible the old arrangements of 
the various buildings and rendering them more 
accessible to the public, : 

It is only natural that works of immediate necessity 
should figure most largely in the Report. ‘The intensely 
interesting account of the causes of the settlement 
and fractures in the east curtain at Richmond Castle, 
together with the old and present attempts to prevent 
fur sliding, forms a fascinating chapter. The 


perilous condition of many of the old buildings. 


makes ita marvel how they remain standing. In 
the west tower of Ruthven Castle (“Hunts 
Tower”), Perth, the north wall had been reduced 
to 1 foot 6 inches up to the level of the third 
floor, the extra thickness above bearing on beams 
which at one end rested on a 4 feet pier carried 
by the stone lintels of a ge whose side wall was 
only 7 inches thick! This is only one of many cases 
where immediate steps have had to be taken for the 
preservation of a monument. Parsimony 1s not a 
modern vice with regard to reparation. The eighteenth 
century angle quoins of the Martin Tower ia the 
Tower of London were found to be triangular on oa 
to save stone. Here the masonry had to be held up 
by a chain while work was in progress. The attacks 
of rabbits have necessitated Sey CP at 
Maiden Castle, a charming photograph of the inner 
vallum of which gives some idea of the scale of the 
work, Vegetation has also had ita way. The insidious 
action of ivy disintegrates pointing, while on Holy- 
head Mountain the Hut Circles were being reduced to 
ruin by the roots of bracken and furze. 

The best example of the anticipatory work of 
a servation is furnished by that at ‘he Queens 

ower, Carnarvon Castle, the interior of which has 
been rendered safe from the corroding effects of 
weather by new roofs. ‘These have been executed in 
heavy Quebec oak. The tie beam of the larger roof 
is 44 feet long and nearly 2 feet square, and weighs 
nearly four tons, The raising of it, within the na: row 
confines of the tower, must have been anxious work. 

The elucidation of the arrangements of the various 
buildings and the rendering of the monuments mote 
accessible to the public form an interesting record. 
Cif the latter are further works at the Queen's Tower 


consisting of the insertion of oak floors, the electro- 





typing of copies of the prisoners’ inscriptions at the 
Tower of London for sale to the public, the opening 


out of Eigin Cathedral to better view, and the un- 
covering of the buried stones at Stanton Drew. Many 
freah facts have been ascertained about the monu- 
ments in the course of the year. The Old Bndge at 
Stirling has revealed the changes of gradient required 
by the increasing demand for facilitating traffic. 
Among other discoveries at Kirby Muxioe was the 
finding of four of the supports for the drawbridge. 
The clearance of the vaulted basement at Dunfermline 
Palace, necessitated by the pressure of the rain- 
sodden earth on the west wall, has shown the old 
vaulting arrangements and subsequent changes. At 
Dundrennan Abbey the grave-slabs of four abbots 
and probably a portion of a fifth have been found 
below the pavement. 7 

_Of the twenty-two monuments taken over during 
the year Scotland contributes more than twice the 
number of England and Wales together. Probably 
the two mos’ interesting to architects are Framling- 
ham Castle and Jedburgh Abbey. In spite of ita 
vicissitudes on the Border the remains of the fabric 
of the abbey are very considerable, the various fires 
having destroyed the roof and fittings without doing 
very much damage to the stonework. The frontis- 
piece and two other photographs illustrate Framling- 
ham, the rums of a once frowning fortress sheltering 
a “home of ancient peace.” Among the other 
monuments are Culross, Crossraguel and Mattersey 
Abbeys, 5. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, and Threave, 
Urquhart, Ruthven and Richborough Castles. 

The technical Appendices coosist of the General 
Ins ructions to Foremen and Reports on Stone Pre- 
servatives and the Use of Limes and Sands for 
Pointing ; in addition there is a desortption of the 
work carried out for H.M. Office of Woods and Foresta 
on the bridge and moat wal's of Eltham Palace. The 
report on stove preservatives, which deals only with 
rough tests, comes to the conclusion that so far as our 
present knowledge goes there is no satisfactory and 
reasonably perthanent preservative. The prevention 
of the decay of masonry is of vital importance, and the 
propor scientific search (Jovnwan, R.L.B.A., 20th 

lecember 1913, p. 133) for a satisfactory preservative 
will begin none too soon, Of more interest js the 
report on limes and sands. This contains a tabulated 
precis of the actual experience of the foremen engaged 
on works where pointing is done by direct labour. 
The kinds of limes and sands used with their prices, 
the slaking of the limes, the methods of mixing, and 
the results are all given. It is proposed to carry out 
tests on the tensile strength of moutars with a view 
of amplifying those carried out by the R.IB.A. 
Science Committee and to investigate the effects of 
the addition of grappiers and chalk to the lime. The 
whole appendix, dealing as it does with the subject 
from the point of view of practical working, furnishes 
an excellent supplement to Dibdin's “ Strength of 
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L me Mortars.” Mr. Forsyth, in his Paper on the 
“Repair of Ancient Buidings,"* suggested the 
evizion of the Royal Institute's “ Hints to Work- 
men.” “ The General Instructions to Foremen,” the 
third appendix, should be a good basis from which to 
make such a revision. It forms a complete specifica- 
tion of all (he usual labours necessary on works of 
reservation. 

The Report is well illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs and of wash- and line-drawings. Con- 
siderations for the due display of the letterpress seem 
to have outweighed the orderly representation of the 

ans and sections of the Queen's Tower, Carnarvon 

le. No such considerations, however, required 
the printing of the plan of the south-west tower cf 
Kirby Muxlos between its four charmingly drawn 
elevations. It is a pity that these drawings, and 
others, of which there must be many, are not published 
to a more adequate scale. The Editors of the 
A.A. Stketen Book would, no doubt, be only too 
willing to co-cperate im their reproduction. - The 
small scale to which the drawings have been reduced 
is shown in a marked degree in the plan of the stone 
circles of Stanton Drew. As the Ordinance map gives 
the plan to a larger scale, the only reasor for 1epro- 
ducing the survey would be to show the recently 
uncovered stones. These, however, are shown on 
Mr. Dymond’s plan, which is 50 feet to an inch. 

It is hoped that the Report will meet with a ready 
aale as an inducement for reducing the price of it 
next year, The present price is out of all proportion 
with other official publications, such as those issued by 
the Patent Office, the Board of Agriculture, or by the 
Royal Commissions on Historic Moruments. To 
encourage pubic interest in what is bemg done for 
our national monuments a copy of this Report should 
be in the magazine room of every public library, in the 
eame way a5 The Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 
is at present. 

W. J. Davies [A.]. 
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talor & Co, 2 White Hart Biret, Paierooster Bquare. 









jot the Northlands: Tales of Ten Citha By Inn (C. Hannah, 
A. Tihostrated by Edith Brand Hannah. fo, Lend. [Hoeath, 
Cranton & Cuseley Limited, Fleet Lane, E..] 


A Account of Great Malvern Church: By the Rev, 

Ant Charles Doane, M.A. With 42 illustrations. fa. Lond. 
[G. Ball & Sone, Limited, York House, Portugns! 

Street, W.C 

The Cathedral Chureh of Glasgow : A Description of its Fabrin and a 

Brief History of the Archi. ISer, [Bell's agen nied ictper 

By P. Macgregor Chalmera. Bo. 101d da Ge met. [G. 

& Soma, Limited. ] 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Vote of Congratulation to the President. 

The Presmext, before calling upon Mr. March 
Philipps for his Paper last Monday, referring to the 
vote passed at the previous meeting, said: | have to 
thank members for their very kindly thought at the 
last meeting, at which I was unable to be present, in 
voting their congratulations on the honour which hus 
been conferred upon me by the Royal Academy. 
I need not say that [ value that honour highly ; but 
[ value quite as highly the sympathy and appreciation 
of my colleagues, because | feel that without that 
sympathy and appreciation, if a man did not have 
some reason to hope that honours conferred upon 
him were also endorsed by his friends and col- 
leagues, the honours would have very little value. 
Therefore such a vote as you were so good as to 
accord at the last meeting is of very great value to 
me, and an encouragement to discharge the duties 
which I have the honour to endeavour to do from this 
chair. There is also another point of view altogether 
—what may be called the public point of view. Such 
honours as these, conferred on any of our membern— 
fam glad to say there was one the other night*—are 
& recogmtion of our colleagues, the paintera and 
sculptors, of this art of architecture which we are 
endeavouring to practise. My own view is that our 
art deserves much more recognition than it has at 
present received, and I hope this may be an earnest 
of further honours and further promotions to come, 
because I believe—and I have studied our art critic- 
ally a good many years—that we are steadily working 
onward ; that the architecture of this generation is 
rather better than that of the last. We have more 
knowledge and more practical mastery of our art 
than our immediate predecessors. That, of course, 
has yet to be proved, Still, as « fairly dispassionate 
observer during the last twenty-five years, | may say 
am inclined to think that that is the tendency of 
affairs. Our visitor to-night, I fear, does not agree 
with me, but you shall now hear him himself, 

* Professor E. 8. Prior, F.S.A. [F.], Slade’ Professor of 
Fine Arta at Cambri whe © | he Roya 
Anedsnuy on Gertie ‘isctad Meza of the Royal 
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Prizes and Studentships 1915. 


The subjects of competition for the Prizea and 
Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute for 
the year 1915 have now been arranged, and full 
particulars, together with the conditions of com- 
petition, will be found in the pamphlet now on sale 
at the offices of the Institute, price Sd. The following 
i & précis = ray 


Tae Essay Mepat. axp Twenty-Five Guisras, open 
to British subjects under the age of forty years, will be 
awarded for the best Essay on a subject of architectural 
interest, which may be chosen by cach competitor for 
himself. Competitors are expected to make a useful 
contribution to knowledge by accurate research, so that 
the Essays can be accepted as authoritative statements 
an the subjecta dealt with. Candidates in the Final 
Examination competing for this Prize may submit their 
Essay a8 the thesis required under Division (¥) of the 
Programme [ave Katexpar, p. 430), 

THe Measvaep Dnawisos Mrepat axp Twenty-Five 
GriInnas, open to British aubjecte under the age of thirty 
years, will be awarded for the best Measured Drawings 
made by the competitor of any important building— 
Classical or Mediwval—cither in the United Kingdom or 
abroad. Candidates may apply to the Records Committee 
for guidance and direction aa to subjecta 

Tas Soane Mepaccrox asp £100, open to British 
subjects under the age of thirty years, will be awarded for 
the best Design for a Bridge over a River, with covered 
Footwaya The design is to include the laying-out of the 
approaches and the treatment of the space between the 
bridge and an important public building which closes the 
vista on the north side at a distance of 1,000 feet from the 
centre of the bridge. Provision must be made for embank- 
mont and roadways on both sides of the river. The 
winner of the Medallion has to study abroad for at least 
tix months, and must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
his studies in, the form of measured drawings and sketches. 

Tue Poors Stopentsar (Si.ven Mepat axn £40), 
open to members of the Profession (of all countries) 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years, and 
intended for the study of the Medieval Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland, will be awarded to the com- 
petitor who submits the best selection of drmwings and 
teatimoninia, Special value i attached to perapextive 
sketches done on the spot of an explanatory rather than 
8 pictorial nature, and to measured drawings The 
winner of the Prize has to devote a tour of not leas than 
eight weeks to the study of medieval architecture in tho 
United Kingdom, and to furnish the Council with an 
illustrated paper descriptive of his tour, together with his 
messured drawings, sketches, &c. 

Tux Goowis Buasary (supplemented by the Wimperis 
Bequest): A Sinver Mepan axp £65, intended for the 
study of Modern Architecture Abroad, and open to 
British subjects without limitation as to age, will be 
awarded for the beat selection of practical working draw- 
ings (the competitor's own work), or other evidence of 
special practical knowledge, and testimonials. The 
winner is required to spend at least five weeks abroad in 
the investigation of modern planning and modes of oon- 
struction, drainage, water supply, ventilation, and other 
einitary arrat ments, and must, before the ost Devem- 
ber 1915, deliver to the Council an illustrated descriptive 


report of his researches. He may confine his inquiries and 
report to one building only if of sufficient. importance. 
Tae Owes Joxes Stupenstsatr (Centincate anp 
£100), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
architecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament 
and Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the 
profession under the age of thirty-five yoara —Candidates 
must submit testimonials, with drawings, some of which 
must be from existing buildings and from other examples, 
exhibiting their acquaintance with colour decoration and 
wish the roe subjects treated of in Owen Jones's 
frammar of Ormamen/!, together with an original archi- 
tectural design treated in colour decoration. The winner has 
to devote a tour of at least six months’ duration to the im- 
provement and cultivation of his knowledge of the success 
ful spontion ad Hops a meane of architectural 
expression, and during his tour must prepare a drawi 
of a subject in coloured decoration for tation to the 
Institute, the subject to be apecified baitkehaad by the 
Council from the itinerary of his tour; if a particular 
mview’ be ie eee peds the Council reserve to them- 
selves the right to select any drawing from among the 
studies made during his ier ~ | 
Tae Trre Preme (Ceetimicate axp £30), open to 
British subjects ander the age of thirty years, will be 
awarded for the best Design for an Open Loggia, with 
Library over, in the Italian style, according to the methods 
of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. The Loggia 
is to be 150 feet long by 35 feet wide, open to a garden on 
the south, and with windows, &o., if desired, on the north 
side, which may be considered oa surrounded with trees, 
but not near enough to exclude light. The winner is 
required to study in Italy for at least four weeks, and 
ary evidence of his studies there in the form 


give 


Tue Hesry Jarvis Stcpexrsmipr, value £200 o year, 
tenable for two years at the now British School at Rome— 
Candidates must be British subjects and under the age of 
thirty at the date of entry for the Final Competition, and 
must be either Associates or registered Students af the 
will be held in conjunction with the competitions for the 
Scholarship (tenable for three years at the British School 
at Rome) offered by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and will be conducted under the diree- 
tion of the Faculty of Architecture of the British School 
at Rome, Candidates must be prepared to g through 
two competitions, of which the Final will be held about 
will be entitled to compete more than once in the First 


Competition until they have gained the Studentship or 
are debarred by the age limit. Three months will be 
allowed for the preparation of designs, reckoned from the 


date of the publication of the subject with conditions 

From the candidates who have competed in the First 
Competition the Faculty of Architecture will select not 
mare than ten candidates for the Final Competition. The 
subject for the Final Competition will be set by the Faculty 
of Architecture, and be announced in the room on 
the opening of the first sitting of the Competitors. Th- 
Competition will begin at 10 a.m. on a Monday ) 
en ve FM. on the Saturday of the secom 

| owing. Competitors will bo required on the | 

day to make a sketch design, which will be covered! wih 
& #heet of tracing paper sealed down in the compartment 
by the Moderator at the end of the first day. In his 
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finished design the competitor will be required to adhere 
substantially to the sketch design. The candidate placed 
highest in tho Final Competition will be awarded ‘the 
Jarvis Studentship, unless being also qualified for the 
Commissioners’ Scholarship he elects to take tho latter, 
in which event the Jarvis Studentship will be awarded 
to the candidate placed next on the list. The Scholarship 
and the Studentship will not in any case be awarded to 
the game candidate. 

Tus GuisseLt Pore (Goto Mena. axp Tex Gurveas), 
for the encouragement of the study of construction, and 
open to British subjecta who have not been in practice 
more than ten years, will be awarded for the best Design 
for a Water Tower (to be constructed in any material) to 
hold 50,000 gallons, on high ground, to supply a town. 

Tus Arruve Cares Pre (Forry Gurxeas), founded 
for the promotion of the study of Architecture, more 
especially in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting, stability of edifices, and design, is open to 
British subjecta who have passed the Institute Final 
Examination at one sitting. Candidates must submit not 
leas than two sheets comprising one of studies of subjects 
of Classical or Renaissance, and one also of Medieval 
Architecture, accurately drawn in porspective, and also 
not less than two sheets of detailed studies in relation to 

plication of geometry to vaulting and stability of 


Tas Asurrre. Prize (Booxs vatvr £10), awarded to 
the student who distinguishes himself most highly in the 
Final Examinations of the current year. 

Sessional Papers of the 6th and 20th April. 

The attention of members is drawn to a slight 
; in the programme of Sessional Meetings, 
The Paper by Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.], on “ London's 
Bygone Building Acts and the Development of 
London," will be read on the 6th instead of the 20th 
April, and the Practice Committee’s Paper will be 
read on the 20th. The subject of the latter Paper 
will be “ Professional Practice," to be read by 
Mr, Max Clarke [¥.), Vice-Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee. 


Board ; ry 





In pursuance of Section 15 (1) of the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 
115, the Commissioners of Works have constituted 
Advisory Boards for England, Scotland, and Wales. 
The members of the English Board are Mr. Lionel 
Karle, ©.B., OMG. (chairman); Lord Burghelere 
(representing the Royal Commission on Historic 
Monuments in England); Lord Crawford (represent- 
mg the Society of Antiquaries of London); Bir 
Aston Webb, K.0.V.0., C.B., R.A. (representing the 
Royal Academy of Arts); Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A. (representing the Royal Institute of British 
Architects) ; Sir C. Hercules Read, P.5.A. ( it- 
ing the Trustees of the British Museum); Mr. C. P. 
Trevelyan, MP, (representing the Board of Educs- 
tion); Professor F. J. Haverfield, V.PSA: 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A.; Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith, F.S.A.; Mr. C. KR. Peers, F.8.A., Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 


Underground Improvements. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
presided over by Sir Luke White, have reported for 
third reading the London Electric Railway Bill, by 
which powers are sought for the construction of three 
new subways with moving stairways at Tottenham 
Court “thes subway and a moving stairway at 
Piccadilly Circus, and another subway with a moving 
stairway at Trafalgar Square. 

New ventilating devices are being installed on 
the Underground Railway on certain parts of the 
lines. Formerly the impure air in the tunnels 
was withdrawn by means of exhaust fans, but by 
the new method fresh air will be continually pumped 
into the tunnels. By this apparatus ordinary air 
is passed through a washing screen, which extracta 
all impurities, the proper degree of humidity is next 
attained, a proportion of ozone is added, and it is 
then sent mto the stations at the rate of 25,000 
cubic feet per minute. The apparatus is already 
working at Edgware Road, and it will soon be ready 
at Euston and at the new station at Charing Cross. 


Delhi Buildings. 
_ In the House of Commons last week Mr. Bennett- 
Goldney asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he would ascertain whether the architect appointed 
by the Government to advise with a Committee as to 
the planning of the new Delhi has sent in a further 
report ; whether his suggestions would be made public 
and his drawings exhibited in the House; and 
whether the designs for the principal Government 
buildings would be thrown open to competition to all 
architects who were British subjects, cE aati the 
architect consulted with regard to the planning of the 
new Delhi was to be given the chief part of the work 


without sy cent | 

Mr. G. Roberts replied that the Secretary of State 
was not aware that any important alteration in the 
lanning of the new Delhi was proposed, but he would 
make inquiries on the matter. The two. selected 
architects had been commissioned to prepare con- 
jointly designs for Government House and two seore- 
tarniat blocks, and there would be no competition with 
respect to thease buildings. 

The programme of the Easter and Summer Vaca- 
tion Courses, held in connection with the Department 
of Architecture at the University of Sheffield, is just 
issued. The object of these courses is the study of 
buildings of architectural importance by means of 
the ing Of sketches and measured drawings in 
stu. The courses are open to all students of archi- 
tecture. Special advantages are that permission to 
sketch and measure a series of important buildings 
is obtained, all difficulties as to the use and hire of 
ladders, ete., are avoided, and an instructor is 
present with the student to give advice and guidance. 
Students make their own arrangements with regard 
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to rooms and board, but particulars of suitable 
accommodation are supplied to them. 

The Easter Course will be beld im York and Dis- 
trict, commencing 11th April, and lasting for a week 
or ten days. Visits will Ihe paid to Skelton, Castle 
Howard, Selby, Ripon, and Fountains Abbey. A 
lecture on the buildings of York, illustrated by lantern 
slides, will be given on Mth April by Mr. George 
Benson [4.], and the students attending are invited 
to meet the Council of the York and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society on the evening of 17th April. — 

For the Summer Course a tour in South France is 
being arranged, in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. 
West [A.], author of Gothio Architecture in England 
and France, The tour, beginning about the end of 
August, will last about twenty-four days. The route 
suggested ts Paris, Clermont Ferrand, Issoire, Le 
Puy, Vienne, Orange, Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Car- 
cassonne, Toulouse, Albi, Rodez, Cahors, Pengueux, 
Rocamadour, Limoges, Paris. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
Lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Purchon [1.]. 


Moore Memorial at Shorncliffe. 


As sufficient fonds have now been collected to 
justify the committee of the memorial to Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Moore in setting the work in hand, 
they have entrusted the design of the library to Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and that of the statue to Mr, 
John Tweed. It is joeed to begin peilaing the 
library at an early date, but as the sum available for 
the statue is at present meufficent the committee 
consider it necessary to invite further subscriptions m 
order that the memorial erected may be worthy of so 
great a soldier, Further contributions on this account 
are therefore urgently required, and the committee 
would be grateful for donations, no matter how small, 
to be forwarded at an early date to Messrs. Holt and 
Co., 3 Whitehall Place, 5.W., or to the Secretary, 
Moore Memorial Fund, Shorncliffe, Kent. As the 
library is intended to serve as a memorial to the 
commanders and regiments of the Light Division as 
well as to those regiments with which Moore was 
closely associated, the Secretary to the Fund would 
be glad if any who are willing to contribute letters, 
prints, relics, arms, uniforms, &c., connected there- 
with would kindly communicate with him. He 
would be glad also to receive hooks, military or other, 
but suggests that he be first communicated with by 
those who are willing to present them. 


Dr. Naville's Excavations at Abydos. 

Dr. Edouard Naville [| Hon, Corr. M.], in The Times 
of the 6th inst., gave some exceedingly interesting 
details of the excavations at Abydos which, with the 
help of Professor T. Whittemore (of Boston), Mr. J. I. 
Wainwright, and Mr, J. M. Gibson, he has carried out 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund. The excavations 
have yielded most imteresting and unexpected results, 


i ou To 


the distinguished explorer claiming to have discovered 
what the Greek authors call the Tomb of Osiris, where 
the head of the god was supposed to be preserved. 


pec cdg eles ice ty aan dea io, at a dour 
i di —p ‘ i i i 


which Profeasor Petre incovered, but where he lind 
stopped. This door garo access to a long passage quite full 
of rubbish. In ancient times it had a ceiling formed of large 
sandatone blocks, but they have all been quarried out except 
one. The side walls are covered with texte of the Book of the 
Dead, of the time of Menephtah, the King of the Exotua. It 
slopes down gently, is about 14 metres long, and opens into 
what we thought then to be two side chambers. But they 
turned out to be a large hall, with a slanting ceiling and eile 
eovernd with funerary paintings of the same King. In front 
of the passage in the eastern wall of this. hall is « doorway, 
the three huge lintels of which, 15 feet long, we had diseovered 
two years ago. Behind it we thought we could trace two 
chamber, but we could not go farther for lack of moans, 

When we left the site wo had between os and the Temple of 
Seti L, cleared many years ago by Mariette, a space of about 
50 metres in length, covered with sand, not tospeak of a huge 
mound of rubbish coming from Mariectto’s excavation. This 
was carried away by the Service dea Antiquités last summer. 
Nevertheless, it was certain that we should have to go denp, 
and to cartaway tons of rubbish. Therefore it was considered 
preferable not to work last year, so as to have the necessary 
means for working on a large seale when the clearing of the 
639 men and boys, two-thinds of whom aro boys, gives an id 
of the size of the work, the st ever attempted by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The ple of Seti I. bears the 
character of what ja called o Memnonium, ¥ building 
in connection with a tomb; aod since it ia dedi i to Ciria 
it shows that the tomb of the Br 1 must bo somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. What we most probable waa that the 
doorway discovered two year ago was the entrance to a 
passage leading to a subterrancan chapel under the temple, 
wudnt Pat at Deir ¢l Bahari in the temple of the Xith 

yuasty, 

We should never have expe whet we have found. 
Between the doorway and the temple is a complete xanctuary, 
midi vet of the time of the Pyramids, very much ruined, 
but cm t rage spears woch os is probably not seen 
anywhere elae i ¥pt. [tien building quite Wr aCe 
the numerous temples and tombs in the Nile Valley. It 
in rectangular; the enclosure wall is 12 feet thick, and consiete 
of two different casings, the outer of rough limestone, the 
inper of large blocks of hand red sandstone very well joined 
with granite dovetails, The length of the inside ia 30 metres 
and the width 20. The enclosed spuce is divided into three 
naves parallel to the long «ide. The division is made by huge 
pillars of Astoung granite mp -architraves, aleo of 
granite, measuring generally 15 feet in long The two side 
naves had ceilings made of granite monoliths, which eannot 
be called slabs, since their thickness is about 6 feet. The 
middle nave was probably open. 

The effeat of these two gigantic colonnades must have been 
most imposing. What remains of them is really very striking, 
though very little is left complete—only the corner of the 
northern eolonnade. Ceilings, architraves, and pillars have 
been most wantonly destroyed. It is very probable that 
Rameses I]. was the first to begin the work of destroction, 
amd that some of the blocks with which he adorned the sanc- 
tuary of his temple at a short distance came from the old 
building. But after him, perhaps in modern times, the havoc 
has been much greater. - I ry colonnades have heen 
tecd ae & quarry for making millatones of all sizes, Every: 
where we sco traces of the wedges with which the granite wna 
split. We found severn) large millstones auch aa wore used 









* 


recently for winn or oil presses ; 6 Sie nearly finished. 


Hard cee get sragclenae tgs the way, but they weigh several 
im; the removal ragments ewen stil) larger dela 

good deal the work of digging. We have not yet reached the 
pavement, but we are very near, and we shall then be able to 
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judge of the full effect of these gigantic constructions. In the 
outer wall of the two Salonrindad Sa a series of cells all alike, 
six of which have alroady been discovered, and of which them 
mist have been no fower than 16. They are not very longo ; 
a tall man can hardly stand in them. “They were closed with 
wooden doors; tho holes of tho hinges are still to be seen. 
It eeerna probalis that they are the images of what the Book 
of the Dead calla the cella in the celestial abode of Osiris. 
Otherwise there ia absolutely nothing on the walla or pillars 
of the colonnades. Thia complete absence of signa is one of 
the characteriativa of tho buildings of the time of the Pyramids, 
aa well as the etyle of the masonry and the use of coloszal 
stores. 

The middle nave leads to the end wall not very far from 
Seti's temple. It is in red sandstone, and there only we found 
sculptures with the nome of Menephtah, They are decidedly 
funerary, such aa the representation of the two principal 
amuleta put near the deceasmd. [t was clear that we were 
nearatomb. In fact, quite below is  amall door not larger 
than those of the cella, which waa close] by blocks of stone. 
When we had removed them we crept into o large hall very 
similar to that af the entrance, having the same width aa the 
temple, 20 metres, aml a length of about 35 metres, Ite 
slanting roof is made of large blocks. This hall is in a perfect 
state of preservation. On one side, and part of the ceiling, 
are engraved or painted funerary scenes of the time of Seti I. 
lt ie quite empty, Ina temple whieh has been a quarry for 
centuries wo cannot hope to dincover anything having any 
value. What shows that it waa tho burin = of Ouria are 
the texts on the walla, the end of the book which may be called 
the Book of the Underworld. 

It ia not impossible that we may still find some concealed 
chamber, or some hidden omer leading to a well, though 
this in not very probable. Undoubtedly in this extraordinary 
construction there are some features which correspond to 
Strabo'a description of what he called the Fountain of Abydos, 
a building having o great similarity with the labyrinth, except 
that it waa on a smaller ecole. He mys some of the moat 
striking parte of the labyrinth were “ the covered ways mafed 
with single stones of extraordinary siee, pillars also of a single 
stone, and walla constructed of stones not inferior in size to 
those pillar." It ia exactly what we see in our temple, and 
at preaent this ia the only place in Egypt where such construc. 
tion may be seen, [tis not surprising that Osiria may have 
had snoch ao huge tomb. When we see that the Kings did not 
hesitate to build the mils inorder to hide and safeguard 
their bodies, we may fancy that they would not do less for 
what they supposed to be the body, or part of the body, of 
one of their Waa it contained in a sarcophagus? Was 
itm head only, ora body! We probably shall never know. 

Next winter the travellers going to Abydos will have to 
behind the Templo of Seti, and they will be impressed by tl 
sight of one of the oldest constructions in » Bliphily 
modified by the XTXth Dynasty, but certainly due to the most 
ancient rulers. They will admire the majestic simplicity of 
this monument, which waa absolutely unknown until now, 
Ite discovery shows that the soil of Egypt may still conceal 
large monuments hidden under a great depth of sand. Tt ia 
the second time that the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
has revealed a building unique in ite charucter and the exist 
ence Of which waa not suspected, A result such a that of 
thia winter will, it is to be hoped, arouse the interest af the 
friends of antiquity. Thoy will realise the importance of 
excavations of this kind which bring to light wuch wondrous 
remains of the past, and which are not a soarch for objects in 
order to fill mnseums and enrich private collections, 





The late M. Vandremer (Hon. Oorr. M.) 

At the General Meeting of the Institute, held on 
Monday, the 23rd March, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. 
Secretary, made the following announcement: “ [t 
is with great regret that [ have to announce the 
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decease of Monsicur Joseph Auguste Emile Vaud- 
remer, the eminent French architect, who for forty 
years liad heen connected with this Institute as 
Honorary Corresponding Member. M. Vaudremer, 
who was in his 86th year, was held in the greatest 
veneration by the profession in Franoe for his archi- 
tectural achievements and for his high personal 
qualities, and was very greatly esteemed and ad- 
mired by the many architects of our own country 
who knew his work and had been brought into 
contact with him. M. Vaudremer was awarded the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1854, and, besides the many 
important official appointments successively held by 
him, he was a aimee of the Institute of France and 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. I beg to move 
that Avs 3 Pa of ha aap for logs it hos sus- 
tamed by the death of its distinguished Corresponding 
Member be recorded in the Srinnites. and ee 
message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed 
from the Institute to the architects of France through 
the Société Centrale dea Architectes Francais.” The 
prstaat was put from the Chair, and assented to in 
silence. 
The Arterial Roads Conferences. * 


The London Arterial Roads Conferences organised 
by the Local Government Board were continued on 
the Ith, 17th, and 18th March. Mr, Raymond 
Unwin [F.] represented the Institute at the North 
District Conference, Mr, H, V. Lanchester F} at the 
South-West District, and Mr. W. RB. Davidge [4.] at 
the South-East District. | | 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 
as Associate R.1.B.A. 

The following candidates passed the Examination 
qualifying for candidature as Associate R.1.B.A., held 
in Toronto last December :— 

FerurestosnatcH: Harold Lea, 340 University Stree 

sence Sat Eat 3 Uinta 
sia te George Ernest, 491 Manning Avenue, Toronto, 

MoDovoaL.: James Cecil, 85 Osborne Street, Montreal, 

Ropes; Wilfrid Craven (Probationer 1905, Student, 1907), 


219 i Street, Toronto, Canada, 
Syamonps: William, 605 Univeraity Street, Montreal, 





COMPETITIONS, 

_ The Barnsley Town Hall Competition. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
British Architects are again warned Meat thee ieare 
not take part in the above competition, hecause the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Aychiteotaral 
Competitions. ee 

By Order of the Council, 
law MacAtister, Seeretary 
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STAINED GLASS. 
By Notn Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Lecture delivered at the Victoria and Albert Musenm, 12th March 1914, 


qualities of stained glass—and surely those 
_ who fail to be moved by its ever-varying 
charm are beyond the reach of any esthetic appeal at 
all—must be led to enquire how such a craft came into 
existence, and what is the secret of its production. 
The latter is revealed little by little as we study the 
development from generation to generation. As te- 
gards the former there ig much that is obscure, but one 
thing at least is certain, and thatis that the existence 
of a stained-glass window must have been preceded 
by the invention of window glass. As a matter of 
fact window glass had been used for centuries before 
stained glass was thought of; it is well known that 
theet glass of a primitive type was introduced in the 
first century a.p., and was used extensively in this 
country during the Roman occupation. Great quan- 
tities were discovered durmg the excavations at 
Silchester, for example. In general this glass is 
nearly colourless, but less frequently we find examples 
of sheet glass strongly coloured ; I have a fragment in 
my possession, for instance, which is.of a strong and 
beautiful blue colour. Such coloured sheet glass cut 
up into small squares formed an admirable material 
for the execution of designs in mosaic—a method of 
decoration that was always extremely popular with 
the Romans—and with the rise of mosaic as a dominant 
method of mural decoration during Byzantine times 
we find such glass tesser® coming into extensive use. 
Whether the use of glass in this way actually suggested 
the introduction of stained glass, or whether, as some 
maintain, it had quite a different origin is a matter of 
controversy, testing mamly on hypothesis and con- 
jecture, which I do not myself consider a profitable 
field of discussion. But it is at all events reasonable 
to suppose that the craftsmen of those days were 
intelligent ; and being intelligent, and knowing what 
beautiful effects were produced by the play of light 
through transparent lace (as seen, for instance, in 
the wine flasks and vases which the glassmakers of 
that age excelled in producing), surely they must 
sooner or later have come to the conclusion that they 
were to a large extent wasting the beauty of their 
maternal by using it in this way. Whether a mosaic 
of coloured glass set in a window opening was the 
historical foundation of stained glass or not, however, 
there is no question that such a mosaic is in practice 
the basis or foundation of true stained-glass work. 
It is quite probable that the earliest windows of all 
were of this type—just mosaic patterns—but there is 


\ NYONE who is impressed by the decorative 


iy 


various evidence for believing that at least ag early 
as the ninth century the art of the enameller was 
combined with that of the mosaic worker in the 
production rs windows in which the mosaic pattern 
was converted into an intelligible desion by painting 
on the surface ef the glass with opaque ree 
enamel. Having got so far, the possibilities of the 
craft were quickly realised. We have to remember in 
this connection that the period of which Iam Le paa: 
was an age of symbolism, and that the decoration o 
the church formed, as it were, the Bible of the people : 
a window of coloured glass, painted so that it told a 
story, was a splendid instrument for education—and 
the idea of pressing windows into the service of 
religious symbolism rapidly spread and provoked 
immense enthusiasm, The craft in consequence 
developed to such an extent that by about the middle 
of the eleventh century it was of sufficient importance 
to occupy a whole volume of the famous treatise of 
Theophilus—perhaps the earliest text book on record. 
Theophilus here deseribes in detail the technical 
side of stained-glass work, and with » few alterations 
in details this deseription might form the basis of an 
encyclopiedia article on the craft as practised to-day, 
There is practically nothing remaining of stained class 
of the time of Theophilus, although one or two frag- 
mentary windows exist which are attributed to the 
eleventh century. One of the earliest extant, for 
example, is that of Le Mans. ‘There is a fine sketch 
of this window in the collection of drawings by 
Mr. Saint in the South Kensington Museum Library.* 
The earliest examples in this country date from the 
twelfth century; there is a very fine fragment in 
Dorchester Abbey, for example, and a few fragments 
in York, such as that in the littl: church of St. Denis, 
Walmgate. ‘The finest examples of the period extant 
in this country are, however, the magnificent remains 
of the windows which once filled the choir of Canter- 
bury Cathedral ; they are generally attributed to the 
thirteenth century, but I cannot hetp thinking myself 
that in character, if not in actual date, they are more 
typical of the end of the twelfth century. “One point 
which distinguishes in most cases this early work from 
that of the present day is that the windows were 
considered as part of the church itself, the subjects of 
individual windows being arranged on some general 


* This is reproduced in Stained Glass of the Middle Ages i 
England and France (A. & (. Black), in which theeo druwities 
form the illustrations to the account of stained glass given by 
Mr. Hugh Arnold, : 
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plan carrned out in a uniform method of treatment 
so that the whole series formed an entity, telling a 
connected story, and harmonising with each other 
and the building in which they were placed. In most 
cases this orderly treatment has vanished owing to 
subsequent disturbance, either accidental or delibe- 
rate, but it is still to be seen m such a church as 
Fairford. The usual plan was to arrange the windows 
to illustrate Bible history, but the windows round the 
choir of Canterbury are exceptional in their treat- 
ment: they orginally formed a record of the miracles 
wrought at the Shrine of & Becket—they are, of course, 
an illustration of deliberate disturbance, all but three 
having been wantonly destroyed at the spoliation of 
tthe Shrine—but they teem with interest, and deserve 
farmore attention than the very cursory glance usually 
devoted to them by visitors to the Cathedral. I must 
resist the fascination of tracing their history and 
elucidating their subject, and will merely allude to the 
main characteristics of their design from the purely 
technical point of view. These Canterbury windows, 
then, were rather unique in their treatment. In 
most cases windows were executed from what one 
might term stock designs obtained from contemporary 
manuscripts, A good illustration of this (although 
later than the period we are now speaking of) is seen 
in the windows of Mulhouse, which, as shown by 
M. Perdrizet, were copied from the Biblia Pauperum.* 

One or two examples of the work of the thirteenth 
century, the earliest period of which any extensive 
remains are extant, will serve better than any de- 
scription to convey an idea of their treatment and 
method of execution. In passing, let me mention 
two thipgs—in the first place I am gomg to confine 
my exihiples deliberately to work to be seen in our 
own country, rather than attempt the impossible task 
of covering the whale ground; andin the second place 
[ want to emphasize the fact that stained glass, especi- 
ally early work, is essentially colour decoration, by 
showing reproductions in colour as far as possible, 
which is now rendered possible (although not easy) 
by colour photography. 

Take, for instance, the Saint-Chapelle glass in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 1). If you con- 
sider this magnificent glass as a design in black and 
white you focus your attention on its weakest points 
and ignore entirely the main reason for its existence. 
But regard it 8 a design in colour and you obtain a 
totally different impression. Notice the simplicity of 
the whole thing; only five colours of glass are used, 
but they are skilfully balanced, and nehness is pro- 
duced by slight variations of thickness and texture in 
different parts. Then, again, the design 1s dominated 
by the essential feature of the craft, the necessity for 
joming the pieces of glass together into a mosaic by 
means of the lead. As regards the painting, 
notice the flatness, the absence of any attempt to 

® Paul Perdrizet, “ L'Art Symbolique du Moyen Age i 
propos des Verritres de Saint-Etienne i Mulhouse,” Bulletin 
de x Sociét! Fndustrielle de Mulhouse, May 1907. 
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represent the third dimension—possihly this was 
mainly due to lack of skill, but I question whether it 
waa entirely; at any rate, accidental or intentional, 
i is peculiarly fitted to such a material as window 
glass. 

I can only Pause to indicate another type of design 
altogether that is characteristic of early work, viz. 
grisaille work, which was executed mainly in white 
glass arranged in an elaborate moaaic of interlacing 
patterns outlined here and there by borders of colour, 
the whole painted with « simple design, without the 
introduction of any figures—a purely decorative treat- 
ment. Vig.2 gives a good idea of the design of this 
grisaille work; a charming fragment of such work has 


Fig.2 Criemille, Balishury Caihedral. 
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recently heen discovered at Westminster Abbey and is 


now to be seen in the north transept. It is interesting 


to note the two methods of treatment side by side in 
those beautiful lancet windows in the Lady Chapel 
of Hereford Cathedral. But, of course, the finest 


example of grisaille work is the majestic window 
known as the “ Five Sisters,” in the north transept of 
York Minster. 

It is impossible without the aid of a representative 
senes of illustrations reproduced in their original 
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Fig. & Early Fourteenth Contury: Marton CollageJOsfont. 


colours ia atten pt Th the apace nt my disposal any 
detailed description of the progress of design anil 
execution in stained glass during the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, until the craft 
reached its highest development towards the dawn of 
the sixteenth century. Gonfining ourselyes to the 
examples in Our OWN country, We must examine m 
turn such treasures as remain, for instance, at Merton 
College, Oxford; Hereford; Tewkesbury; Gloucester; 
New College, Oxford; The Priory Church, Great 
Malvern, and, above all, the Minster and the numerous 


parish churches of York, to realise the gradual transi- 
tion that took place. Comparison of a typical 
example from each period (Figs. 3 to 7) will, however, 
indicate the main features of development. The 
windows of All Saints’, North Street, York, always 
appeal to me as some of the finest examples of what 
it is possible to achieve in the way of beautiful 
design, given the consummate skill in exeoution 
wssessed by the craftamen of the fifteenth century at 
its best. Thanks to the courtesy of the Rev. P. J. 
Shaw, the Rector, | am able to enrich this article by 
reproductions of details of two of these windows.* 
Every time lexamine these windows (and I never mrss 
an opportunity of doing so) they impress me more and 
more with their * tranquil beauty,” as Dickens puts it. 
[ think also we are vastly indebted to Mr. Knowles, 
the veteran glass painter of York, for the skilful 
manner in which he executed the necessary repair of 
these windows many years ago. 

The elaboration of demgn achieved by the crafte- 
men of the later fifteenth century 1s shown in a still 
more striking manner by the glass of Malvern Priory, 
details of which are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. This 
reaches its climax in the one fine example of medimval 
vlass to be seen in London—the magnificent --east 
window of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that this elabora- 
fion marks a vicious tendency—the tendency to over- 
ride the essential limitations of the craft. It-was quite 
all right #0 long os the glass painters possessed the 
consummate slall in execution required to execute 
such intricate designs according to the traditions of 
their craft—so long os they maintained the mosaic of 
transparent coloured glass as the foundation of their 
design. 

As an example of the difficulties thereby entailed 
I would refer to a shield to be seen m All Saints , York, 
an admirable reproduction of which, by Mr. Saint, is 
to be seen in the Vietoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 8). 





Pid. 6. 


EF * The coloured plates accompanying this article are reprinted 
from ain (fd York Church, edited by the Rector, The plates 
are from drawings.of the glass executed by Misa Mabel Loaf, 
and the original blocks have been kindly lont for the present 
publication. 
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The artist has not shirked the difficulty of representing 
golden fleurs-de-lys on a blue field, but has fairly 
faced and overcome the problem by laboriously 
cutting holes in his sheet of blue glass, staining the 
fleurs-de-lys on fragments of white glass and inserting 
these in the openings, securing them by astrip of lead.* 
Truly “ there were giants in these days,” but unfor- 
tunately their successors either lacked their skill or 
their traiming in the traditions of the craft, or were 
obseased by the idea of producing an elaborate pic- 
torial effect at all costs. A means of escape from their 
limitations was available in the use of transparent 
coloured enamels. Think how much easier it would 
be to execute the slueld just examined by enamelling 
the blue ground on white glass, picking out the 
fleurs-de-lys in stain! But without going into an 
elaborate explanation of the technical and artistic 
reasons, I think everyone will agree that such facilities 
of execution were only obtained at the expense of 
those qualities which are the chief glory of stained 
glass—the “ palpitation of light " that one gets when 
the sun streams through o mosaic of transparent 
coloured glass, with its delicate variation of thickness 
and texture. However carefully they are prepared, 
transparent enamels are in comparison lifeless and 
muddy: worse than that, they are of necessity prone 
to decay—they lose their brilliancy and transparency, 
and in many cases peel away bodily from the glass 
owing to difference of expansion, leaving unsightly 
gaps. But the use.of such enamels came into vogue, 
and as we follow the craft through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries we find them used ot first 
sparingly, as for example in the window by William 
of Marseilles inthe Museum, but more and more freely 
as glass painters who lacked the traditions of their 
predecessora succumbed to the snare of their facility. 
The result ia an entire change of technique, a5 can be 
seen, for instance, in the seventeenth-century work 
of Van Ling—notably inthe north-westanle window of 
the nove of Christ Church, Oxford, where the use of 
coloured sheet glass is reduced to & minimum. One 
needs only to compare the effect of that window with 
the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century glass in the 
same church to realise all that this involved. 

The final outcome is seen in the eighteenth century, 
the most familiar example being the west window of 
the ante-chapel at New Collece, Oxford, executed in 
1777, by Jervais, from designs by Sir Joshua Re ynolds 
(Fig. 9). By this time the idea of a design based on 
a mosaic of beautifully-coloured pieces of glass had 
been entirely abandoned owing to the difficulty of 
excouting elaborate colouring, modelling, and perspec- 
tive by such a process. The whole window is painted 
in enamel on squares of plain white glass. The use 
of enamel has gradually led, in fact, to the idea of 
escaping altogether from the structural necessities of 
the window and producing the illusion of a trans- 

* Of course, the modern method of solving this problem 
would be to use.o flashed blue glase and etch away the surface 
with hydrofinorie acid. 


parent oil pamting. But notice how futile is this 
idea—the window, after all, is of necessity a mosaic of 
square sheets of glass leaded together, because in 
those days it was not possible to produce a sheet of 
glass larger than about 24 inches by 18 inches, and the 
use of such squares simply draws attention to the 
limitations and defeats its own end. To-day it 
would be possible to execute such a picture on one buge 
theet of plate glass—which would perhaps provide 
the illusion in this case of all the virtues personified 
galling in at the open window, until some irrever- 
ent undergraduate with a catapult destroyed the 
whole illusion at one shot and brought the window 





Fig.0, Portion of Weat Window, New College, Oxford. 


shattering to the ground in irretrievable ruin. As it 
is, these extremely virtuous ladies stand, as it were, 
behind prison bars, and they are, in fact, fading into 
a condition of shabby disrepair. Though they were 
designed by one of the greatest artista the world has 
produced, and thongh endless care and expense was 
lavished on their production,+ they seem a sorry 
travesty of all they are intended to represent. Such 
being the result when a man like Sir Joshua Reynolds 
applied himself to the craft, what can one expect when 
lesser men worked on the same lines ? For ans wer, I 
ean only refer you to the church of St. Martin, in the 
Micklegate, York, where we see the worl: of Peckett 
inserted in the remains of ao fourteenth-century 
window, . 
By the dawn of the nineteenth century stained 
+ Dallaway (English Architecture) states that the cost of 


the window waa £2,000. 


glass had become practically a lost art—windows 
were executed, but they were not stained glass us we 
understand it to-day and as it was produced in 
medieval times. Of course, a good many causes 
contributed to this—for one thing art always seems 
to reflect the age that produces it, and we all know 
the characteristics of the early nineteenth century. 
Until Winston began to make his researches, and 
drew attention to the mosuic character of early glass, 
all the traditions of early work were hopelessly loat— 
the main idea seems to have been to produce o 
window that might cause a visitor to exclaim,” Is that 
really a window, how wonderful—it is exactly like o 
real picture.” How far this really was the case is 
evident from the description of the art as then prac- 
tised in the JMustrated Exhibitor for 1851. In 
the detailed- description of the exhibits at the 
Great Exhibition these ideas are emphasised again 
and again; there is an elaborate description 
of an illustration the marvel of which is that 
it was all executed on a single piece of plate glass ; 
whilst concerning a window by Mr. Baillie also 
illustrated (representing Shakespeare before Queen 
Elizabeth) it is observed that “ the effect attained 
is equal, if not imdeed superior, to oil painting.” 
But when the glasspainters tried to follow 
out the ideas of Winston and revived mosaic glass- 
inting, the result was if anything worse than 
‘fore! Nothing can exceed the appalling results of 
early nineteenth-century work. Now why was this! 
First of all I think it wos largely due to their firm 
conviction that bad drawing was the main character- 
istic of early work—they thought they had only to 
be primitive enough in their execution to secure the 
spirit of the early workers. I mention this because 
I have seen quite recently the same idea prevailing 
in designs for mural decoration; to my mind this is 
somewhat on a par with the man who argues that, 
because there are many cases known of genius which 
has risen superior to physical disability, therefore 
physical disability is a sign of genins. You have 
only to examine early work to realise that the crafta- 
man told his story with all the skill of which he was 
possessed, and that lis success is achieved in spite of 
and not because of his limitations as regards design ; 
after all there is nothing like severe limitations for 
killing off the man of mediocre skill and limited 
enthusiasm and bringing to the front the man of 
genius. 
P But we mist be fair, and acknowledge that the 
glasspainter of the early nineteenth century was 
hampered by many difficulties. For instance, in 
medieval times vlass was an article of luxury, and 
window glass especially was produced solely with an 
eve to ita mathetic qualities ; glass ax we know it to- 
day, a purely utilitarian product, a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself, was unknown, and m- 
possible of attammment ; their glass was absolutely use- 
for making lantern slides, or motor eiakig or any 
purpose for which one requires the glass to look through 
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because of its inequalities of thickness, its Enperfect 
transparency, but beautiful to look af because of 
these very “ defecta,” When mosaic glasspainting 
was revived, glasemaking in the interval had become 
@ science—glass was made to look through not to 
look at—all these qualities had been improved cut of 
existence, and the only coloured glass obtainnble was 
the crude, uniform, glaring tints which are so pain- 
fully familiar tous. This has now been remedied, and, 
for many years glass has been available which com- 
pares in every way with the material used in ancient 

But again we must be fair, and acknowledge that 
even with this improvement the modern craftsman 
is not on equal terms when lus work is contrasted with 
ancient glass, which has undoubtedly gained im- 
measurably by the effect of time. Bus here we come 
to a point where the medieval work was often at fault. 
Decay up to a certain extent undoubtedly moreases 
the beauty of the glass, but when it proceeds to such an 
extent as to result in actual disintegration if cannot 
but be regarded as a serious defect. Medieval glass 
was very unreliable in this respect, for reasons which 
are readily understood,* and it became worse and 
worse as time went on; the glass of SOC BR cap 
already referred to is merely covered with a 





surface patina; the glass of the great east window 
of York, 200 years later, is literally in places 


so fragile that you can put your finger through 
it. Such decay is the herald of restoration and all that 
that may imply. Itis here that modern technology can 
be of immense service if allied to artistic perception. | 
venture to assert that there is no reason whatever 
why every square inch of the glass of a modern win- 
dow, whilst possessing all those qualities which give 

oedieval glass its charm, should not be absolutely 
free from any tendency to excessive decay, so that 
after [00 years’ exposure it remains sound and intact, 
its charm increased by that slight patina of the surface 
which, as Winston says, “is like the work of man 
perfected by the hand of God.” 

Bat the work of the early nineteenth century was 
sadly defective in another way—the enamel used in 
acne was 60 lacking in durability as at times to 
fade away almost before one's eyes.T 

Let us again be fair and recognise the fact that this 
defect was far from unknown in medieval times. 
Their enamel was very unreliable. In many cases, it 
is true, it was so durable that it acted as a protection 
to their unsound glass, and such specimens are pointed 
out to us as examples of how things were done in the 
good old days. t the many cases where the work 
hos entirely perished are not there to point their moral, 
This, agam, is a case for the application of science, 
and again I venture to assert that the cause of this 
; . ong ay Pamceenp ad appt bernie they to be 
1907, and 18th March 1910. uae Rachel oth | 
ieee this are also discussed in the paper referred 
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defeot has been studied and overcome, and that there 


is every reason to believe that the best work of to-day 
will remain intact for the benefit of our remote descen- 


I think that the study of these early failures leads 
one inevitably to the conclusion that what 1s really 
necessary for the perfection of such a craft as stained 
glass is a combination of artistic ability and technical 
knowledge. Some years ugo I expressed my convic- 
tion on this point as follows: “ There mast be two 
sets of workers—the artists, and those who work for 
them, but these two must work together to the same 
end if the best resulta are to be achieved ; and to ren- 
der this possible each must understand and appreciate 
the sims, the problema, and the difficulties of the 
other: there must, in fact, be co-operation between 
science and art. And | would say further that to my 
thinking the real function of technical education, as 
far as concerns such ¢rafts, is to bring about this 
und«rstanding—to teach the practical craftsman the 
fundamental principles on which his work is based, 
which he only learns by long and painful experience 
in his studio.””* | 

I can only say that the experience of every passing 
year strengthens and endorses thas belief. The point 
is, aro We in that position to-day! I must frankly 
admit that I have rarely seen a modern window that 
gave me perfect satisfaction; but whilst there ts al- 
wave room for improvement, I think we must ac- 
knowledge the immense progress that has been made in 
recent years. In this connection I would like to make 
it clear that I um far from wishing to suggest that 
stained glass should be merely imitative of medimval 
work. A thorough knowledge of medieval work ts 
ewzential in order to understand the Seasvesban and 
limitations of the crafi, to appreciate what can 
what cannot be done with advantage in stained glass. 
But. given the consummate ee in raph gee 
possessed by his predecessor o fifteen: 
there eas ees why the modern artist should not 
use this together with the technical advantages he 
enjoys to express his own ideals and develop the craft 
to a pot beyond that which it ever reached in 
medieval times. 
as is unfortunate that the modern artist suffers 
from a disadvantage which is quite beyond his control. 
[ referred above to one great difference between 
ancient and modern windows ; in medimval times the 
stained glass was part of the church, the logical 
completion of the design, and though the subjects 
varied, the windows invariably told a connected story, 
and were designed in harmony with one another and 
with the building in which they were placed, or 
rather of which they formed a part. How many of us 


= Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 18th March 1910, 
p. 467. 
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must have gone into a modern church and wondered 
whether we really were in a church or in an exhibition ; 
where each window competed with the next for your 
attention and all was chaos? | 

Of course we must frankly recognise that much of 
this ‘is conditioned by the spirit of the age, and we 
must in fairness face the fact that it is in most cases 
not the artist who is responsible. We all have to live, 
and an artist has to live by his individuality. If a 
man executes a window that is unobtrusive and 
harmonises with its surroundings he earns the grati- 
tude of all who love the craft; but if he succeeds in 
peas a window which will dominate the whole 

wilding he effects a magnificent advertasement which 
will secure him commissions for further work. Bo 
long a3 the present system prevails of regarding 
windows as isolated unite independent of the building 
itself, so long must the artist be at the mercy of the 
donor. 

It is curious that whilst [ was thinking how best to 
put this view in the fewest words I came soress an 
article in the Church Times for 30th January last 
which deals with it so much better than I could that 
I quote from it the following passage :— 

That the preat ry hart of our churches show in their 
windows-o variety which is anything but charming is due to 
eauses over which we have no control. . .. Only we can aoe 
that euch mistakes aro not repeated in new aie ae 
Every sew church sbould have its schome from tho first, 
ready for the pious donor, who will more often than not fall 
in with such a scheme and admit ite value, and whose gift 
ahould be refused if he will not. A scheme once framed and 
accepted shoold be modified ooly in detail, and every effort 
ehould be made to carry it out in harmony of treatment 
consonaht with the harmony of ita thought. our churches, 
or thoee at least which are not already spoiled, may become 
again the Biblos of the poor, setting forth in orderly sequence 
the Divine plan of man'a redemption. It is beyond question 
that the old haphazard glazing of our church windows with 
weird modlevs of subjects and violent contrasts of treatment 
should now be brought to an emi. If we are compelled to 
oriticise those who have gone before ws, we may at least loarn 
in the process to protect ourselves against the criticiam of 
thoee who shall come after us. 

In conclusion, [ suggest that we have every reason 
to view the future of stained glass with enthusiasm. 
We have to-day glass which combines technical 


soundness with esthetic quality, which ia beantiful 


in itself and may be relied upon to become more 
beautiful still in course of centuries, We have colour 
for painting which I venture to auggest ia equally 
reliable But above all we have a body of artista 
both imbued with a love of their craft and thoroughly 
alive to the technical necessities which I have de- 
scribed, men and women who may be trusted to carry 
on and develop its ancient traditions. One may 


reasonably hope that generations yet to come may 


treasure the best work of to-day, as we treasure the 
work of our predecessors of mediurval times. 
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ALLIED SOCTETLES, 
The Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
At the Annual General Meeting of this Institute held on the 
Sth March, Mr. Alex, N. Paterson, A.RUS.A., addressing the 


members aa tetiring President, said they had every reason to be 
gratified with the record of the rasshowing a continued 
increase both in numbers and nonce. As to the former, the 


session had again brought a marked increase in all sections of 
their mombership. Year by year they were pees Sree 
ing their idea, that of including in their ranks pearing 
architect with the neccessary qualifications Very t few ind 
were there now in G! who were not with them. In the 
wide area which tated. their Province under the terri- 
torial echeme of the Royal Institute of Enitish Architects, the i 
had already a very large numberof members. There wag ati 
room forexpansion, howover, and the Council had already under 
a means for bringing the claima and advantages 
of the Institute before the county practitioner. Where 
concerted action was desirable, as in so many instances it wns, 
the bepoxtincs of a united and — support was 29 obvious 





, : tb past year that the benetit 
af their advice a ‘toistance had be aed wherein 
former years it had nob per been 20 well appreciated 
When speaking of influence nce they naturally thought more 
especially of Public Authorities, who were largely | 
in building operations, With ono or two exorptiona | in 
Glasgow had not much to complain of as 1 ds the em oy: 
ment by such authorities of unqualified—or self-qu = 
officials in carrying out architectural works of -im Scr LAG 
and where the work waa thrown open to competition, it would 
ecom that an approach to the Institute thr the President 
or one of the members for guidance in drawing up the con- 
ditions and sclecting or assisting to ecleot the best d was 
steadily becor aa the best coume to pursue. 
And the beet in t is case did not mean solely or even ee 
beat in the intcrests of the architects, but ra 
artistic quality and the general efficiency of the reoul chee 
in the building erected. As he bad elsewhere, arthitects 
individually and of 3 riche be moe altruistio gir od 
the community. They t ous of each o 
though the frie intercourse of members of tho Inatitute 
went far to remove what was evil in that attitade—hbut gi 
wert much more jealous in regard to the re pageant ety 
their own work, and of architecture generally, hans 
themselves in the endeavour to mise tte etardard the 
demands of their cliente, who, in most cases, were little aware 
of the amount of case that hed gone to seg ternatre 

riec of the or thoir He ventured to 
ik a it saeco teas vedi tipte 2 it clear to the 
public generally, by their comluct as individuals and in their 
corporate capacity, that their interest was in the advancement 
of their art, and the better service of the community through 
ita means, rather than in ecll-secking—it waa on cee Hie 
that rested the best hope of their infloonoe being atonal 
and consolidated. That once attained, the individual benefit 
would mort surely follow. The advice they bad proffered to 
the Corporation of Glasgow tn the began af the Municipal 
Buildings Extension had been accepted — in the case 
of Cathedral Square. Wer tree anit pe tbat the 
appeal recently addressed to it in connection with the tham 
subject of Crom River Traffic would also be listened to? 
As this was tho Inet occasion on which ho should occupy the 
Chair he would close with e word r one or two ideals 
unrealized. First, as to student members. There were, he 
supposed, about 150 po in the Sehool of Architecture. 
Some of these were already on their list a Associates, Int he 
woud ike to mee every ce of them bath stadents of thes 

and student members of their Institule. That, ho 

bo she be accomplished during the coming srssion as 
bored, of the farther deliberations soe the Committee which 
had the matter in hand, to the benefit of both parties, and 
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without aries ps Siorcagig Sherer suty arn eae ape i 
highly remunerated juniors. Next, as to their roome. 
were admirably honed in mony respects, but a centre whieh 
would afford more opportunity for social intercourse among 
mands agsea Nubtracrlby dat pinaehiga en, maine tat 
1 without 5 their limited means. Even 
without that, something it be done to make their present 
room of g ter interest d to give it more character as the 
cre architectural thought va ston a - The room 
hotogra sof notable 
i al tablets might 
g setting orth the names of 
of erection of say 
ty year which would at once ares nterest of the publie 
contribute the fittest commemoration of those earlier 
brethren of whose contributions to the City’s amenity and 
welfare by their works they, their successors, had reason to 
be proud, while forming for them a atimulus in the hope that 
some day yale ot tie et mai eat Be Siena, Boterarod 
by those who follow after them in Institute. Those and 
other meana and ap te atl Rl eh ie raghog t still 
further pursue 
be left with confidence for the 
in ofits With the secetanoeof thy Connell sal tes ex-eecretion 
of the members at large. 











MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary of the Session 

reef held "Blomibeld, LA March 1914, ne p-m.—Present: 
Reginald Blo » President, in the Chair, 47 

Follies fincluding emt sof the Council}, 52 Associates 

{including 1 member of the Couneil), 5 cere tec and 

numerous visitore—the Minutes of the Meeting held 9th 

Mare, having been published in the Jowgwat, were taken as 
eee signed aa correct. 

Pah on. announced the devense of Joseph 

ce Beery sec Member of the Institute s 
wire Comimnantes of the Legion of Honour, Hon, Corre- 
aponding Member, and it waa resolved that the regrets of the 
Institute for the lose it had stained by the death of ita 
distinguished Corresponding Member be entered on the 
slnwites as Hip ecare and that « message of the Institute's 

: ry and condolence be conveyed to the architects of 
| ugh the Soricte Centrale des Architectes Francais, 

The death ving been aleo announced of Arnold Thome 
Fedlow, Past President of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, whe had served on the Institute Council as repre- 
sentative of that body, a vote of sympathy and condolence 
was passed to the relatives of the late member. 

The following gentl for the first time since 
their election were formally admitte by the President—viz., 
Erwet Tatham Richmond, Fellow; John Oliver rook Hitch, 
Henry Victor Godfrey, Charles Dearman Hawley, Robert 
Albert Walter, dssociaies ; Thomas R. Bridson, Licentiate, 

On the motion of Mr, (eorge Hubbard, FSA, Vice. 
President, seconded by Mr, Sydney Perks, F.8.A, [ F.), ‘it wos 

Resorven, that this Meeting hereby confirms the Resolu- 

tien at the Special General Meeting held on the 
Sth March—viz., “That under the provisions of By-Jawa 
65, 66, and 67, subject to the approval of the Lords of 
His rug be Privy Council, By-law 28 be suspended 
from the Slet March 1914, to ‘the S0th June 1915." 

The ae Aneg expressed his teful irra ah 
to members for the vobe of congretelation Passed to him on 
hiv election ns se og Academician. 

Mr. Lisle March Phillipps having read a Paper entitled 
Po ysagibeees in AncurTecrin®, and Ulostrated it with lantern 

enated, and on the motion of Professor 
W, R. Lethaby [F.], scconded | oy Mr. E. B. Havell, a vote of 
thanks was passed to him by 

The proceedings closed at 10.30 p.m. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON AND THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS. 
By W. R. Daviner [ A.], Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6th April 1914, 


HE growth of London and the growth of its Building Acts are so intertwined and in terdependent 
that it is somewhat curious that so little research has been made into the origins of those 
| laws and regulations which have had such an important bearing in the forming of Modern 
London. We look at an old building which has weathered the centuries with a sympathetic interest, 
and we strive to piece together ita history, bit by bit, from the features, one by one, that we can put a 
date on. Here a door has been inserted, here a window or arch or arcading of later date, until the 
lnished fabrie affords to the seeing eye an open book wherein one may read of the labours and tho ughts 
of the bygone centuries. Has it ever occurred to us to analyse in the same way the structure of the 
enactments on which London has been framed? Sometimes one hears suggestions as to the incon- 
sistency of various sections and regulations. It may beso. Is it any wonder, when we consider that 
perhaps one section, in its essence at least, has stood the test of seven hundred years of argument 
between the building owner and his neighbour, another perhaps is reminiscent of the days when the 
only fire protection was the parish ‘* squirt,” and yet another comes white-hot from the neo-modern 
theories of the structural engineer? ‘The marvel is that the finished edifice stands so well and looka so 
shapely, on the whole, despite the heterogeneous origin of its material parts. 
A very brief sketch of the origins of London may serve to remind us of the various stages In the 
growth of this wondertul city of ours. 
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Romax axp Mepimvan Lonpow. 
The site of the first Roman City and the lines of its general lay-out have undoubtedly greatly 
influenced the development of London through the ages. Of that old city much has been written and 
atill more conjectured, but of the many things we may know with certainty, one is undoubtedly that 





— . Gell li a ‘is De 
a My Baw Church (Roman Temple), pw House. air Sena ann Raveaearsy 

ai owirate, ; ache 
Queenhithe, Old London Bridge. Billingsgate. 


Oninnr'’s MAP, 1677, anowind Ticks of Recrayorian Rowan Srmret Paw. 
sore —King Street and Quern Street, leading to the Guildhall, were mado after the Fire of 1668. 


he Rom an building laws were enforced in Londinium Augusta as elsewhere in the empire, and some 
of these, too, may even have had their influence in shaping or modif ying later ideals. The stil 
within the comparatively restricted area of the first settlement were apparently laid out in the rex el | 
rectangular fashion, and there is no reason to doubt that the general rectangular arra vement of the 
walls and streets was extended considerably during the 400 years of the Roman eeinaiee though 
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it is probable that there was a considerable amount of open space within the outer enclosing walls, in 
addition to the areas of reserved land outside the walls belonging to the city and kept for defensive 

Professor Haverfield has contributed some very valuable information for students of the Roman 
town plan. He himself thinks that in London no street to-day follows the course of any Roman street. 
Before, however, accepting this conclusion in its entirety let us consider one or two general principles 
which he lays down as almost universal in Roman colonial cities. | 

The town areas are divided by two main streets (north and south, east and west), into four parts, and by other and 
parallel streets into aquare or oblong howse blocks (insulac), and the rectangular scheme is carried through with some 
een alee are fairly uniform in size, but those on the north side of the east and west street are often larger than 
the rest. In most towna, though not in all, the dimensions of the insulae show a common element. In length or in 
breadth, or in both, they approximate to 120 feet or some multiple of that. The unit of Roman land surveying, the 
“iugerum." waa a rectangular space of 120 by 240 Roman fect—in English feet a trifle leas, The general practice in 
this respect seems olear and is found elsewhere in Britain (at Silchester).* 

Ogilby's map of 1677 shows us London as it was before any of the street improvements of modern 
times, and thus forms a useful basis for testing these conclusions—taking as our starting points on 
this map first the known line of the outer Roman wall; then Wren's clear statement of the existence 
of the Roman causeway, 18 feet deep, at Bow Church, Cheapside; exactly beneath the tower: then the 
finding in 1786 in Birchin Lane, 14 feet deep, of a rough chalk pavement coinciding with the line of 
this same east and west road. 

Exactly half-way along this axis line is the existing Mansion House, where formerly was the 
“ Stocks Market,” for centuries the traditional centre of the Roman city. 

Approximately equidistant on each side of this central point we have westward the Roman 
Temple recorded by Wren on the site of Bow Church, and eastward the Basilica near Leadenhall 
recorded by Sir William Tite and others. 

A line north‘and south from the Stocks Market follows as nearly as possible the line of Walbrook, 
terminating at Dowgate on the river bank. 

Taking the eastern boundary of the first Roman city as Billingsgate, we have old London Bridge 
immediately south of the Leadenhall Basilica, then Dowgate on our central axis. The port of Queen 
Hithe immediately south of Bow Church with its earlier Roman Temple, and the site of Baynaril's 
Castle (a traditional Roman stronghold), is agai equidistant from our axis line. It is curious, too, 
that the Gmildhall, another old site at one time extending to Aldermanbury, is in a central position 
on the same axis as Queen Hithe and Bow Church. 

Turnmg now to the particulars given by Professor Havertield, we find that the east and west line. 
which represents almost the actual line of Cheapside continued in a straight line east and west, is 
exactly half-way between London Wall and the River, and all three almost exactly parallel. The 
original line of Cannon Street is again parallel and almost exactly half the distance between Cheapside 
and the River. Nearly all the subsidiary streets will be seen to be roughly at right angles to these 
lines. 

Finally, the dimensions of the insulae forming the rectangular blocks will be found to agree almost 
exactly with those laid down by Professor Haverfield. 

Let no one say that modern London is not a lineal descendant, at any rate, of the ancient 
Londinium Augusta. That the Roman city was a very complete and highly advanced community 
cannot be doubted, and it is difficult to believe that its traces could have disappeared in the short 
period intervening between the gradual withdrawal of Roman troops and the firm seating of 
Saxon power. Much more probable is it that the citadel or earlier city was fully maintained during 
this period, and that tracks like Watling Street, or, in Stow's spelling, Watheling Street, were 
formed across the lines of the outer city to afford easy access to the citadel. The building materials 
; © Professor Havertield, Ancient Town Planning, pp. T7, 79, 142. . ' 
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alone must have formed a valuable quarry for a generation or two in search of stone or tile wherewith 
to complete or repair the defences of the city. To this necessity for defence may be due the fact that 
the Ime of the Roman Wall is everywhere clearly traceable, though the exact line of the streets must. 
still be the field for further research. 


Earty AtremMpts at Fine Prevention. 

For seven centuries London building was at a standstill, but-with the election of her first Lord 
Mayor, in 1189, the second chapter of London's building history begins. Like many another 
authority since, FitzAlwyne, the new Mayor, saw the need for regulating the buildings which no 
doubt began to spring up in considerable numbers on the establishment of more settled conditions 
after the Conquest. The London Assize of 1189, the first year of Richard I., although it dates 
back before the formation of our Parliamentary system, had all the force of a modern Act of Parlia- 
ment, and in its details it affords a most valuable insight into the conditions of the times. Stow 
tells us that it remained im force for upwards of 200 years. The pity of it is that, although the 
Act remains, the buildings have long since disappeared. We may well wonder whether the existing 
Buildmp Acts will ever survive as the only record of our present-day buildings. 

FitaStephen's attractive account of London, written about thirty years before this, records that 
“The only pests of London are the immoderate drinking of fools and the frequency of fires.” 

FitzAlwyne’s Assize of 1189, although atmed agamst the spread of fire, was not intended to be 
compulsory but rather permissive in character, and to facilitate the erection of stone party walls to 
separate premises belonging to different owners, and “ especially for appeasing contentions which 
sometimes arise among neighbours.” Up to this date the greater part of the city had been built of 
wood, roofed with straw, reeds, und similar materials,and the great fire in the first year of King Stephen 
(1136), which destroyed practically the whole city, was still in painful remembranee. It appears from 
the opening statements that after this widespread fire the more wealthy citizens rebuilt their houses 
with stone party walls and covered the roofs with thick tiles, but that wood and thatch were still in 
genoral use. 

When two neighbours agreed to build between themselves a stone party wall, each had to give a 
foot and a half of land,and a wall 3 feet thick and 16 feet high was built at their joint cost, and provision 
was also made for a party gutter. A right to raise the wall to a greater height was also stipulated 
provided the building owner paid the expense, but no pulling down or alteration was allowed without 
consent. It is somewhat remarkable that this height of 16 feet occurs in the present day Building 
Acts in connection with requirements as to open space, and is also a limit frequently imposed on project- 
ing shops, The thickness of 3 feet was no doubt intended to provide an abutment for vaulting, and 
it is to be noted that recesses were allowed if they did not exceed one foot deep, thus leaving a mini- 
mum thickness of one foot. In case of the poverty of the adjoming owner, or obstmacy on his part as 
to sharing the expense, he was to give up 3 feet of land, and the otherto pay the cost of the wall. A 
somewhat curious stipulation was that when a man built his own stone wall on his own boundary, his 
neighbour was called upon to provide the necessary gutter under the eaves to take off the water. 
Corbel stones in such a wall could not be removed or altered without consent. ‘The sanitary accommo 
dation or pit for the “ necessary chamber ” had to be 3} feet from the neighbour's land, unless lined 
with stone, when it need only be 2) feet distant. 

Tt is evident that “ ancient lights" did not worry architects seriously in those days, for it is 
expressly stipulated that “if any one have windows looking towards the land of a neighbour, and 
although he and his predecessors have been long posseased of the view of the said windows, neverthe- 
less his neighbour may lawfully obstruct the view of those windows by building opposite to them on 
his own ground, unless he who hath the windows can show any writing whereby his neighbours may 
not obstruct the view of those wmdows.” 
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The height of buildings seems to have been a matter of sentiment. Public feeling was outraged 
when anyone built higher than his neighbours,and we have on record the sad fate of at least two people 
who attempted to thus overlord the community. As the chronicler says : 

“ One Sir John Champneis, alderman and mayor, built in his house a high tower of brick, the 
first that was ever heard of in any private man’s house to overlook his neighbours, and this delight 
of his eye was punished with blindness before his death. 

“ Another, Richard Wethell, merchant tailor, built a fair house with a high tower, the second in 
number and first of timber that ever I learnt to have been built to overlook neighbours in this city. 
This Richard, then a young man, became im a short time so tormented with gouts in his joints of the 
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hands and legs, that he could neither feed himself nor go further than he was led, much less was he 
able to climb and take the pleasure of the height of his tower.” 

Modern methods of procedure and those of mediwval times do not greatly differ, for in the very 
next rem we findan Amendment Act or Further Ordinance to regulate London building (Ordinance of 
King John, 191 2). This second series of regulations was to some extent ** panic legislation,” brought 
about in consequence of the serious fire of the lith July 1212. All alehouses, except by special licence, 
were forbidden unless of stone. Bakehouses and brewhouses were not to use reeds or straw, but wood 
fuel, Cookshops, bakehouses, and other trade premises were to be whitewashed and plastered inside 
and out as a preventive from fire, and all superfluous woodwork removed. Even nowadays lime- 
whiting of timber is a common enough requirement. 

No special mention is, however, made of chimneys or flues, which were not yet apparent ly in 
universal use. Curiously enough bricks are not mentioned, though there are many references in the 
early records to “* tuyles." 
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A general admonition was given to whoever wished to build “ to take care as he loveth himself and 
his goods, that he roof not with reed nor rush, but with tile only or shingle or boards or lead.” All 
thatched houses were to be plastered over within eight days, under pain of being demolished. All 
wooden houses in Cheapside were to be pulled down or amended to the satisfaction of the Mayor and 
Sheriffs. Finally, although no special means of escape were stipulated, the Aldermen of each ward were 
to have“ a proper hook or cord,” and fire appliances were to be provided during the summer months in 
front of every house in the form of a tub, either of wood or stone, full of water. 


REGULATIONS as TO ProgEcrions, 

Still further regulations were made dealing with projections from buildings. All penthouses and 
“jettees “ (a general name for projections) of houses were required to be at least 9 feet high, so that 
folks on horseback might ride beneath them. Irregular structures of this description were required to 
be removed or altered within forty days under a penalty of 40s. The amount of the penalty has not 
altered during the last 700 years! No stall was to project from the house to which it belonged more 
than 2} feet, a dimension which to the present day is retained to limit projecting cornices. 


Earty Crry Extension anp Town PLasnine. 

The days of Edward I. were great in building development. Not only were the city walla of Lon- 
don extended to include the monastery of Blackfriars (1292),but many new towns in all directions were 
planned and built under Edward’s orders. The new town of Winchelsea dates from this period, and 
there are many mediwval towns in Guienne and Aquitaine founded by Edward I. Montpazier, the 
most regular of English towns in Aquitaine, is of this date, and at Libourne the streets were planned 
as wide as 30 feet (or five toises of 6 feet each). In 1298 Edward I. wrote from Bordeaux asking 
for four expert town planners to be sent out. 

~ The most clever and able and those who best know how to divide order and arrange s new town in the manner 
that will be most beneficial for us and for the merchants, and who shall be ready and willing to go for that purpose where- 
ever we may send them." 

These New Towns or Free Towns may still be recognised by the names of Ville-Neuve and Ville- 
Franche so frequently met with in Southern France (Parker, Domestic Architecture in England, 
Vol. ii. p. 157). 

London continued to grow. On the sonth side of the river Southwark was granted to the City in 
1327 by Edward IIT. on payment of £10 annually, and in the reign of Eidward VI., on valuable 
consideration paid to the Crown, it was formed into a twenty-sixth ward, by the title of Bridge Ward 
Without (Pennant). Owing to the amoke nuisance in London and the suburbs the use of coal was 
prohibited in 1806, The city began to stretch out beyond its walls. The Forest of Middlesex and 
the Warren of Staines were disafforested in the second vear of Henry IT1., since which time Stow SAYS 


that the suburbs of London had “ mightily increased with buildings,” 


Eanty Lanoun Trovstes anp Reeunatiox or Waces or WoREMEN. 

Strikes and labour troubles are not altogether of recent creation, So long ago as the reign of 
Edward ITT. (1850) legislation was passed with the idea of keeping down wages, and the interesting Act 
of Henry VIII. coneerning artificers and labourers was only one among a series of similar enactments 
(6 Henry VIII. cap. 8). The following extracts will show how the workmen fared in the days of the 
“ much-married monarch ” :— 

“No artificer nor Inbourer hereafter nated shall take no more nor greater wa than as under , . . a freemason. 
master carpenter, roughmason, brickinyer, master tiler, plumber, glazier, carver bfonbe — : | 

* From Easter to Michoelmas :—6d. by the day without meat and drink. or da by the day with mest and drink. 

“ From Michaelmas to Easter —5d. o day without meat and drink, or 3d. 0 day with meat and drink, | . | 
And furthermore, where divers artificers and labourers waste most part of the day and do not deserve their Wages, Some 
times in late coming to their work, early departing therefrom, ary dose at their breakfast, at their dinner and at their 
noonmeat, and Jong time at sleeping at afternoon, to the loss and hurt of such persons aa they be retained with in service, 
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“Tt ia therefore established, enacted, and ordained that every artificer and labourer be at work between the middle 
of March and the middle of September before 5 of the clock in the morming, and that he have but half an boar for his 
breakfast and an hour and half for his dinner at such time os he hath season for sleep to him appointed by the statute. 

“And at such time appouted that he shall not aleep, then be is to have but an hour for his dinner and half an hour 
for his noonmeat, and that be depart not from his work (in summer) till between 7 and 8 of the clock in the evening . . . 
and (in winter) they be at their work in the springing of the day and depart not till night of the same day.” 

lt will be seen that there was no need to attach to a contract a sehedule of rates of wages and 
hours of work. The following paragraph, too, shows that the men in the building trade of those days 
occasionally combined for other objects than raising wages :— 

“Tf any artificer or labourer retained in service with any person for building or reparation do assault or make or 
cause to be made any assembly to asaanlt, harm, or hurt any person aesigned to control and oversees them in their work- 
ing—he or they #0 offending shall have imprisonment for a year without bail.” 

In spite of this, the London men seem to have found means to bring preasure to bear, for the next 
year the Aet was altered for their benefit, and (by 7 Henry VILL. cap. 5, as to labourers and artificers 
within the City of London) we read that 

“In consideration of the great charge of their house rent, their vietual and also that they be chargeable to and with 
divers offices as Constables Skavennahip and other when it haps, and also with lot and scot, and with many other things 
in the said city used and accustomed which charges be more there than in any other place within this realm, be it enacted 


that from henoeforth such artificers, &o., may take for their wages hke wages o« they did before the said Statute, the 
former Act notwithsianding (except outaide the City of London or if engaged on the King’ & work). 


The laws as to wages were 
amended both by Qneen 
Ehzabeth (1562) and James [. 
(1604), the latter entrusting 
the decision of disputes re- 
specting wages to justices, 
sheriffs, and mayors, whose 
jurisdiction was only finally 
abolished in 1813, All through 
the centuries the trades were 
keenly jealous of each other 
and of their own privileges, 
and we find such special Acts 
as that of 1608, which laid 
down that “no plasterer shall 
use the art of painting ~ 
(1 James I. cap. 20). 

“ Kegistrationists “ may 
perhaps quote this as a useful 
precedent. 

Tupon ACTIVITIES. 

After the Wars of the 
Roses were satisfactorily over 
the population continued to 
flow towards London, and 
throughout the Acts of Parlia- 
ment from Henry VIL. on- 
wards we find repeated 
attempts to get the people 
back to the country. Sur Yano, sean Tesrie Ban. 
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Sewers Acts were passed to drain fen lands, Acts to repair and re-edify the various country towns 
(1514 and 1540), many of which “ are now fallen down decayed and do lie desolate.” 

In London itself, however, this period was a very active one. Paving Acts were passed for the 
Strand (1532, previously paved by Richard Il. and Henry VI.), Holborn and Southwark (1583), and 


many City streets (1540-2), including from Holborn westwards to St. Giles-in-the- Fields and Aldgate to 
Whitechapel Church. | 

Water had been laid on from Tyburn in 1238. An additional Water Act was now passed (35 
Henry VIII. cap. 10) by which the Corporation was empowered to lay water from springs at Hamp- 
stead Heath, Marylebone, Hackney, Muswell Hill, and other places within five miles of the City, and 
later on additional water works were erected on London Bridge (1581) and also near Broken Wharf 
(1594). ‘The great New River undertaking of Sir Hugh Myddelton, involving a canal 38 miles long, 
was completed still later, in 1618. 

ATTEMPTS TO RESTRICT Bumpime. 

In the early years of Elizabeth, however, the struggle to provide for the ever-mmereasing popula- 
tion was becoming an aeute one. Doubtless the jerry-builder was doing his best to supply the need for 

‘small houses, and crowding as many houses as possible on to the acre, for in 1588 (31 Elizabeth, cap. 7) 
we find “an Acte against erectynge and mayntayninge of cottages, which are daily more and more 
increased in many parts of this Realme.” By this Act an attempt was made to provide a limit, not for 
the number of buildings per acre, but for the number of acres per building. No cottage or buildir 
was to have less than four acres of ground (the penalty for infrmgement was £10 and 40s. for every 
month the offence continued), and no cottage was to be occupied by more than one family. This Act 
did not, however, refer to London or other large towns, and exception was made for coal-miners and 
similar workers. 

It is curious to find even in Queen Elizabeth's time » general feeling of discontent and disparage- 
ment of their own times as compared with the “good old days.” Listen to this, written a year or 30 
before the Armada :— 

“Tn times past, when our houses were built of willow, then had we oaken men; but now that our houses are come 
to be made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a great many, through Persian delicacy crept in among. us. 
altogether of straw.” (W. Harrison, 1577.) 

“ Now have we many chimneys, and yet our tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhsa, and poses. The smoke in 
those days was both a sufficient hardening for the timber and a far better medicine.” 

The famous Act of Queen Elizabeth in 1592 (35 Elizabeth, cap.6) forbidding any new building within 
three miles of the City of London is, of course, well known. Its opening words give a striking deserip- 
tion of the overcrowded and insanitary state of London at a time when its outward Appearance, as 
shown in Wyngaerde's map, was so attractive and picturesque. . 

The Act begins by referring to the evils from crowded buildings :— 

“For the reformynge of the great Mischiefes and Inconveniences that daylic or 5 | 
peste on ot Bee with diverse Famylies, hacborps Oe I Inmates ecb rensicic wth ares sy arse ten 
ments or Dwellings and erectynge of New Buildings within the Cities of London and Westminster and other Places nere 
thereunto adjoining, whereby great Infection of Sicknoss and dearth of Victuals and Fuel hath growen and ensued and 
many idle vagrant and wicked persons have harboured themselves there and divers remote places of the Realme have 
been disappointed of Workmen and dispeopled : Be it enacted by the authoritie of this present Parliament, That noe 
o dis House or Houses for habitation or dwelling within either of the said cities (of London and Westminster) or 
within three miles of any of the gates” (following the lines of a previous proclamation of 1580). 

The effect was considerably spoilt, however, by limiting the Act to seven years, and by allowing 
an exemption for larger houses assessed at anything above £5 per annum. | 

The modern idea of the healthfulness of an open belt of country was evidently beginning to make 
itself felt, for we find a strong prohibition against any further enclosure or encroachment on the nume- 
rous commons and open land within three miles of the city, such open spaces having been for many 

years “ heretofore used for training and mustering of soldiers, and for recreation, comfort, and health 
of the people.” 
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Elizabeth's attempt to stop the growth of London was as futile as Canute’s to stop the rolling 
waves, but she and her successor, James I., persevered in the idea of stopping all building except on old 
foundations, and proclamations on even more stringent lines were issued in 1602, in 1605, 1604, 1607, 
and in 1615, this last having no exemptions whatever. The general interests of trade, the desire to 
encourage only skilled artisans, the fears of fire, plague, and famine, and the rapid increase of prices In 
every direction, all contributed to this line of policy. The privilege of building on “ old foundations ”’ 
still exists in a somewhat modified form. It is interesting also to find an instance of “ certified plans” 
of old buildings so long ago as 1618. Many buildings erected on new ground were ordered to be 
pulled down by Order in Council, but the State Papers record at least one instance of such order 
for demolition of houses being ecountermanded, on the certificate of the churchwardens that they were 
built on old foundations. 

Stow’s pieture of London growing out in all directions shows us eastward a long “ continued street 
or filthy straight passage, with alleys of small tenements or cottages, along by the River of Thames, 
almost to Rateliffe, a good mile from the Tower.” In what he had known as an old country lane 
leading to the Manor of Shadwell he records that “ in place of elm trees there are many small tenements 
raised towards Rateliffe, and the suburb of Rateliffe itself had been also increased in building east- 
ward, in place where he had known a large highway with fair elm trees on both the sides, and hath 
now taken hold of Lime Hurst, corruptly called Limehouse.” 

“ Also without the bars both the sides of the street be pestered with cottages and alleys, even up 
to Whitechapel Church, and almost half a mile beyond it, into the common field ; all of which ought to 
be open and free for all men.” “ This common field,” he says, “ from being the beauty of the city on that 
part, is so encroached upon by building of filthy cottages and with other encroachments (notwith- 
standing all proclamations and Acts of Parliament) that in some places it scarce remaineth a sufficient 
highway for the meeting of carriages and droves of cattle. Much less is there any fair pleasant or 
wholesome way for people to walk on foot, which is no small blemish to so famous a city, to have su 
unsavoury and unseemly an entrance thereto,” 

Northwards from Bishopsgate towards Shoreditch was “ a continual building of small and base 
tenements,” for the “ most part lately erected.” 

St. John's Street was “replenished with buildings up to Clerkenwell, and many fair houses built 
about the Priory which serveth as a parish church of St. John, not only for near inhabitants, but for 
all up to Highgate, Muswell, &c.” 

In the Strand was “ a continual new building of divers fair houses as far as St. Martin’s Lane.” 

A proclamation of James I., in 1605, required all persons “to build their fore front and windows 
either of brick or stone as well for decency as by reason all great and well grown woods are much spent 
and wasted, so as timber for shipping waxed searee.” 

Under the Commonwealth Parliament, in 1656, still another Act was passed with the express 
intention of preventing “ the multiplicity of Buildings in and about the Suburbs of London and within 
10 miles thereof." The method of stopping unnecessary buildings was to impose a fine of one year's 
rent for every new dwelling house, outhouse, or other building upon a new foundation unless it had at 
least four acres of ground, 

The Act also laid down that all houses should be built of brick or stone and “ straight up without 
butting or jetting out into the street." An Act of six years later, however (14 Charles I. cap. 2), 
tells us that various sanitary reforms and street widenings are necessary by reason of the multitudes 
of houses lately built and from stopping of sewers, ke. 

Growrn or Consteverionan Requinements: THe Acr ron Resurpme THE Crry. 

Now we come to the direct ancestor of our modern Building Acts. The Act for rebwilding the City 
of London after the Great Fire of 1666 (18 & 19 Charles II., cap. 8) provided the first complete code 
of building regulations. Although, no doubt, in its Inception, it had some of the vices of panic 
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legislation, the great city being described as “ now lying buried in its own rums,"’ it is remarkable for 
its statesmanlike grasp of the situation. The Act early states that “ building with brick is not only 
more comely and durable but also more safe against future perils of fire,’ and the outside walls of all 
buildings in and about the city were henceforth to be of brick or stone, one solitary exception only 
being allowed * for the rebuilding of the Waterworks called Mr. Thomas Morris his Waterhouse adjom- 
ing to London Bridge,” which was permitted to be rebuilt in timber, for the purpose of supplying the 
south side of the city with water “ as it for almost this hundred years hath done.” 

For the better regulation, uniformity, and gracefulness of all new buildings they were to be divided 
into four classes, working upwards in quality : 

First and least sort: fronting by-lanes.. 

Second sort: fronting streets and lanes of note. 

Third sort : fronting high and prineipal streets. 

The roofs of all these classes were required to be uniform, and this restriction seems to have applied 
to all buildings, except the halls of the varions companies and similar buildings. 

Fourth and largest sort: Mansion houses for citizens or other peragns of extraordinary quality 
not fronting either of the three former ways. 

The object of the first three classes was to provide for varying thicknesses of wall and heights of 
storey, as shown on the diagram helow. 


IG66 





Fooond Bort. Third Bort 





Prontiog Sirests and Lanes of Fronting High and 
Note and the River of Thames. Principal Btreets. 


Roofs of these three sori to be aniform, Fourth or Largest Sorinot fronting on a street or Way, 
belght if @orers optional, but not to oxesed four storeys lo addition to garret and collar, 


In the fourth class, which consisted of mansion houses “ of the createst bigness '' not fronting on 
any street, the number and height of storeys wore left to the diseretion of the builder, but not in any 
case to exceed four storeys (in addition to cellar and garret). The diagram may possibly even now be 
useful in identifying houses built under this Act immediately after the Great Fire. The scantlings of 
timber were also scheduled. | , 

It is somewhat strange that sizes of timber are not now stipalated by the London Building Acts 
thongh such a schedule is common enough outside the London area. , 

For the purpose of discovering and preventing irregular buildings, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council were empowered to appomt “ one or more discreet and intelligent person or 
persons in the art of building to be the surveyors or supervisors to see the said rules and seantlings 
well and truly observed,’ and the airveyors Or Supervisors were “to take oath npon the Holy Rvan- 
gelists for the true and impartial execution of their office " within their several precinets or districts 

The rebuilding of the city upon its ruins must have involved immense labour, and the streets had 
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first to be clearly marked and staked out. The penalty for interfering or moving the marks was three 
months’ Imprisonment, or a fine of £10, or if the offender happened to be a poor man “ of low and mean 
condition " he was “ to be openly whipped neere unto the place where the offence shall be committed 
till his body be bloudy.” 

The setting ont of the party walls equally on each owner's land appears to have been one of the 
first duties of the newly appointed surveyors, No fee was apparently provided for this, and the 
additional Act passed four years later (1670) prescribed a flat rate of 6s. 8d. in respect of each founda- 
tion ; to make things fair all round, this was made retrospective, and no foundations were to be Laid 
until the surveyor had viewed them. The adjoining owner was not permitted to build until he had 
paid one-half the cost of the party wall, with 6 per cent. interest. In case of dispute the matter was 
to be referred to the Alderman of the Ward as “ Arbitrator.” | 

The following “ projections’ were allowed in such streets as were declared by the Common 
Council as “ high" streets : 

“ Baleonies " 4 feet broad, with rails and bars of iron, of equal distance from the ground, not to 
exceed two-thirds of frontage. 

Porches or penthouses of the same width were allowed in the remaining portion of the frontage 
if covered with lead, slate, or tile, and ceiled with plaster. . 

The water from both baleony and penthouse had to be conveyed into the channels by party pipes, 
and the pavements under such projections to be paved with flat stone. 

One circular step was allowed outside the building, but the ground floor (then called the first floor) 
was not to be more than 18 inches or less than 6 inches above the street. 

Stallboards of shop windows were allowed to project 11 inches into the street. 

No house was allowed to extend beyond the ancient foundation, and the same limit applied to 
posts, seats, or similar projections ; no cellar gratings were allowed beyond the front of the house. 

It will be seen how very similar these stipulations are to section 78 of the 1894 Act. 

Noisome and perilous trades might be prohibited in the principal streets, by order of the Lord 
Mayor. | 

Additional general constructional rules were as under : 

In every foundation within the ground add one brick in thickness to be set off in three courses equally on both sides. 
_ No timber within 12 inches of the front of the chimney jambs, and all joists at the back of any chimney to be 
trimmed 6 inches from the back, 

No timber to be laid within the tunnel (fue) of any chimney upon penalty to the workman of 10s, (and 10s, every 
week it continues nunreformed), 

No joists or rafters to be more than 12 inches apart and no quarters at greater distance than 14 inches, 
Span of all joists limited to 10 feet and of single rafters 9 feet. 

All roofs, window frames and cellar floors to be made of onk. 

Tilo ping of oalc. 

No summers or girders to lie over the head of doors and windows. 

No summer or girder to He less than 10 inches into the wall, no joists than 8 inches and to be nid in “ lome," 

If any ground was left open and not built upon for three years, the Common Council had power 
to serve notice to build, and in default to sell the land on the owner's behalf. 

The raising of prices of building materials by means of “ rings” or combinations was evidently 
not unknown, for we finda provision enabling two Judges of the King’s Bench to fix the prices of brick, 
tiles, and lime, A similar method was to be adopted in case of combinations or exactions by workmen. 

All questions as to placing or stopping up ancient lights, watercourses, gutters, &c., were to be 
referred to the arbitration of the Alderman. Sewers, vaults, and paving of streets were to be dealt 
with by Commissioners, who were empowered to levy a special tax for the purpose. 

The clauses of this Act dealing with street widening and improvement are instructive. The 
streets as a general rule were to be 24 feet wide,* and the Act of 1670 states that many builders 

* M4 feet was the statatory width for Common Highways under the Act of 1662 (14 Charlea IL. cap. 6). as 
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advanced their foundations further than formerly to seeure regularity for the new streets. Pay- 
ment was to be made for land taken, the price to be assessed by a jury. A “ betterment” 
clause also existed giving power to charge the owners of houses improved hy the opening out of 

In connection with these improvements ‘Thames Street was to be raised 8 feet at east. The most 
important of all, though, was the reserving of a strip of open land 40 feet wide along the whole river 
front from the Tower to the Temple, possibly at the suggestion of Sir Christopher Wren, and a similar 
strip along the Fleet River, 70 feet from the middle of the stream (afterwards altered to a total width 
of not less than 100 feet and not more than 120 feet). 

A duty on coals was also to be levied for the purpose of making wharfs and quays on the north side 
of the Thames and on each side of the Fleet River. The amount was, however, found msufficient and 
this duty was considerably increased by the succeeding Act. 

The additional Act for the rebuilding of the City of London (1670) (22 Charles I. cap. 11) dealt, 
first of all with further street improvements that had been found necessary in the four years during 
which the rebuilding of the city had been proceeding. Ground was to be assigned for markets and. 
public buildings, such as the Royal Exchange, Guildhall, and Sessions House, enlarged and in some 
cases separated from other buildings in order to afford additional security. 

A number of knotty legal points as to ownership and so on were to be settled by the decision of 
any three Judges, and differences as to party walls or charges of building were to be determined by the 
City Surveyors or any two of them (or, on appeal, by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen). It was 
now made compulsory to carry off roof water by means of pipes. Storey posts were by this Act apecifi- 
cally left to the discretionary power of the surveyor, “such corner posts or storey posts to be of oak 
and of such dimensions and scantlings as the surveyors Of the said City shall direet and appoint.’ 
The present powers of District Surveyors in this respect have therefore existed for nearly 250 vears. 


Riversipe Quays anp Supskquent ENcroacuMents. 

This additional Act (1670) confirmed the provision of a continued tract of ground 40 feet wide from 
London Bridge to the Temple for the purpose of the new quay, and, contrary to the usual impression, 
there can be no doubt that such a quay was actually provided and that it existed for nearly 150 years, 
This Act does not include the length from London Bridge to the Tower, which appears to have been 
already constructed. 

Ogilby's map of 1677 shows the * New Key " a3 completed, and we can trace it successively in all 
the maps for the next hundred years or so. Horwood's map of 1799 shows the commencement of 
obstructions such as crane houses and sheds; the map of 1818 shows the encroachments growing still 
further ; and by 1821, many brick buildings having been erected, it became necessury to whitewash the 
offenders, and, in spite of considerable opposition, a short Act was passed repealing in part the beneficent. 
provisions of a century and a half earliar. Many causes, no doubt, contributed to the loss of these 
magnificent publie quays, the introduction of docks lower down the river being not the least. 
important, The original line of quays ean still be traced by reference to the Ordnance map. 

In the evidence given before a Select Conimittee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1888, on 
the necessity for public walks, &e., it is stated that gradual encroachments had been made on the 
rights of way once possessed by the public on both banks, particularly on an actual space on the north 
side of the Thames which was granted by Parliament and placed at the disposal of Sir Christopher 
Wren for the erection of a public walk. Gradual encroachments, first by cranes, then by sheds and 
counting-houses, had “’ at last got up into brick buildings and the citizens of London deprived of all 
that splendid intention.” (Report of Select: Committee 1838, p. 81). From a diseussion at the 
R.LB.A. in 1859 (Vol. TX., p. 90), it appears that the Act of 1821 had not disposed of the public right 
of way along the quays, which although encroached upon was still existing. 
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STREETS TO BE SWHPT AND LIGHTED. 

During the reign of William and Mary the condition of the streets received some attention, and 
everybody within the London area was required to have the street in front of his house swept twice a 
week (8 & 9 William III., cap. 87), under a penalty of 10s. Everybody in London and Westminster was 
also required to do lis share of street Lighting by hanging out a lantern. 


Queex Axxe—I7(07-1708, 
Fires still continued frequent, and further attempts at fre prevention were felt to be useless 
without proper appliances. In the reign of Queen Anne two Acts (6 Anne, cap. 58 [1707] and 7 Anne, 
cap. 17[1708}) were passed, making it compulsory on each parish to provide two fire engines—viz., one 
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large engine and also a hand engine, and the prompt attendance of the fire engines was secured by 
offering rewards of 308., 20s., and 10s. for the first, second, and third parish engines to reach the scene 
of a fire, “ provided they arrived complete and in good order.” 

Marks were now to be fixed on houses to indicate the position of stopcocks, and the key of the 
stopeock left at the nearest house, all these duties being undertaken by the churchwardens, who must 
have had no light task. Asan encouragement to the watermen employed by the fire insurance offices, 
not more than thirty for each office were allowed freedom from impressment for the Navy anil the 
Army. Any servant or similar employ vee whose carelessness or ne gligence caused a fire was liahle to 
forfeit £100 to be distributed amongst the sufferers from the fire, “ or eighteen months’ hard labour in 
some workhouse,” the owner or occupier no longer bemg liable. 
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Party walls were required by the Act of 1708 to be of the following thickness, somewhat simplifying 
the code previously in force : 

2 bricks thick in cellar (half on each man's ground) : 

1) bricks thick up to garret floor : 

1 brick thick in gable ends (ander penalty of £50). 

Party walls were to be carried up 18 inches above the roof. Front and rear parapets to be 
2 feet 6 inches above the garret floor and coped with stone or brick (1707 Act). This is the first 
introduction of the idea of carrying the party wall above the roof, which has been one of the bugbears 
of architects ever since. 

No “ Mundillion or cornish of timber or wood was in future to be allowed under the PAVERS, 
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For the first time a right was given to the building owner to pull down and rebuild a party wall, charging 
the adjoining owner at the rate of £5 per roid. 

Chimney jambs and chimney backs were to be 9 inches thick and widths 4} inches, all flues parged and 9 inch gables 
rendered inside, hearths and chimney openings to be arched with brick. 

No timber within 5 inches of flue. 

No stoves, d&c., to be within 9 inches of adjoining house, 

No brick or stonework in future to rest on timber of any sort except the foundation planking usual in marsh ¥ ground. 


Dangerous trades, such as t urpentine distilling, were to be at least 50 feet away from any other 
building (the distance laid down in the present-day Act has therefore lasted over 200 years). An 
important point, too, is the set ting back of all door frames and window frames in all houses, which were 
now for the first time to be set in reveals 4 inches deep—not for a protection from fire, but as a shelter 
from the weather. The common use of reveals, therefore, dates from 1st June 1709. and this, together 
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with the party wall above the roof and the absence of wooden modillions, should afford a very valuable 
clue to the date of the building. Unfortunately, however, instances of contravention of the Act are 
still to be found. | 

Under an Act of 1710 (9 Anne, cap. 17) fifty new churches were to be erected out of the proceeds 
of extra coal duties. ‘The work of building St. Paul's was now nearing completion, and the Surveyor- 
General of St. Paul's (the great Sir Christopher) was by this Act to receive his “ suspended salary.” 
The authorities had apparently kept half of his salary back till he had finished the work. 


Grorcian PERIOD. 

We come now to the period of the early Georges. Discontent and dissatisfaction seem to have 
been felt by many with the previous Act of Queen Anne’s reign, and an attempt was made to set things 
right. In 1724anew Building Act (11 Geo. I., cap. 28) camein which introduced the necessity for notice 
to be given to the adjoining owner in cases where it, was desired to rebuild a party wall in connection 
with any new building. ‘Three months’ notice, though, was required, not the modern compromise of two 
months, and brickwork was to be paid for at £5 per rod. No timber was to be allowed in party walls. 
Party-wall openings uniting buildings were only allowed so long as the premises were used as one 
house only, and provision was made for party pipes to take off water from roofs. 

The Act goes on to show us what was wrong with the Act of Queen Anne. “ A very great increase 
of buildings ” had taken place and many of the houses so built were admittedly not in accordance with 
the Act, The owners and head builders were accordingly liable to the heavy statutory penalty of £50, 
but there was no means of making them put the work right. There was no help but to excuse them 
the penalty, provided they altered their buildings to comply with the Act. 

Wisvow Tax. 

Windows were first taxed in this country by 6 & 7 Wm, IIL, cap. 18 (1695), The duty was 
increased by 20 Geo. IL, cap. 8 (1746), amended by 21 Geo. IL, cap. 10 (1745), and further mereased 
by the Tea Commutation Act, 24 Geo. ITIL, Sess. 2, cap. 38 (1784). It was again raised by $7 Geo. IIT. 
cap. 105 (1797), by 42 Geo, ILL, cap. 34 (1802), by 48 Geo. TIL, cap. 55 (1808), It was reduced by 
4 Geo. IV., cap. 11 (1823), and was repealed 14 & 15 Viet., cap. 36 (1851). 

Typical examples of the Window Tax at different dates are given below : 


Ix 1762. In 1835. | 
8 windows see ae «£011 0 8 windows i o; os £016 6 
9 - OW O 9 ra ET) oO 
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7. 2 - O14 O | 116 3 
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20 ancl "vpwards the same as before-—viz., Le, 6. per window and 2 . the house. 

All howses or cottages with 7 or less winilows to pay 3+. the house, Aa many persons have, and will alterthe number 
of their windows on acoount of the additional duty, it may not be improper for them to know that the Act of Parliament 
directs that no window or light will be deemed to be stopped up unless it be stopped with brick or stone or plaister 
upon lath, or with the same materials of which the outside of the house doth chiefly consist, and the Surveyors in their 
respective divisions have express orders from the Board of Taxes to charge all windows that are not stopped up according 
to the directions of the Act. (Annual Register, 1762, p. 70.) 

Tax on Bricks. 

Bricks were first taxed by 24 Geo. ITL., cap. 24 (1784), at the rate of 2s. 6d, per 1,000, This duty 
was several times increased, until by 2 & 3 Vict., cap. 24 (1839), it was fixed at 5s, 10d, per 1,000 
otdinary sized bricks, and 10s. for the larger size. Tt was repealed in 1850 (13 & 14 Vict., cap. 9). 
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Laws as To Brick anp Tie Maxixe ann Size oF Bricks. 
In the time of Kdward IV. (17 Rd. [V.. cap. 4) directions were given for the proper making of 
plain tiles, roof tiles, and gutter tiles. 
The Tilers and Bricklayers Company, incorporated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had been 
given power to supervise brick and tile making within 15 miles of the cit y of London, but in spite of 
this it was found necessary in 1725 (12 Geo. I., cap. $5) to again legislate on the subject : 


io Notwithstanding the Act of Parliament, several persona, especially within the oompasé of 15 miles of the city of 
London, dig the clay and earth for making bricks at unseasonable times in tho year, and continue to make bricks of bad 
stuff and unsizeable dimensions, and do not well burn the same, and in making thereof mix great quantities of soil called 
Spanish, and in burning thereof use small ashes and cynders comm only called breeze instead of coala, and burn the bricks 
commonly called grey stock bricks in clamps and the bricks commonly called place bricks in the same clamps, on the 


= 


a 


eee 





Back or Hovses, Anooare Hine Sauer (raow Maysene. Srnret). 


outside of the anid grey stock bricks by means whereof great part of the bricks now néaally made are so hollow and un- 
sound that they will scarce bear their own weight, and whereas there is at prosent no provision made by any law for the 
dimensions of bricks to be made and used in buildings, or for the longtha, breadtha, or thicknesses of pantiles, which are 
bnt a late invention in England ... in future all place bricks to be not leas than 9 inches by 4} inches by 2) inches. 
Stock bricks to be of same dimensions, but 4 inch thicker; pantilea not lesa than 13} inches long, 9} inches wide, and 
4 inch thick.” 

In 1730 it was found necessary to forbid combinations of manufacturers to advance the price 
Of these matorials, and in 1769 the statutory size of bricks within 15 miles of London was reduced to 
Sf Inches by 4 inches by 24 inches—another clue to the date in buildings of this period. 

STREET Sicxs. 

The § péctator of 2nd April 1710-11 (No. 28) has an interesting letter on the subject of street 
signs, in which the writer draws attention to the " daily absurdities hung out upon the signposts 
of this city.” He goes on to aay : 

As 
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« Our streets are filled with blue boars, black swans, and red lions, not to mention flying pigs and hogs in armour, 
with many other creatures more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Afme. Then the way they are joined together 
in the same sign. =" The Fox and (oo8e may be supposed to have mt, but when did the Lamb and Dolphin ever moet, 
except upon a signpost? It must, however, be observed that it is natal for 1. young tradesman to adll to his own 
sien that of the master whom be served, ond this seems to have given rise to many of these absurdities which are com- 
mitted over our head.” 


Despite this ridicule, street signs held their own as a means of identifying premises well into 
the middle of the ehteenth century. A note in the Annual Register, dated 12th July 1765, reads < 


«The new pavement from (Charing Urose to Temple Bar was this day ential and the communication opened for 
Carriages. Those who have not aecn this new pavement can scarcely imagine the alteration matic by it, the taking 
down of aigna and fixing up of lights in a regular manner. It may be said that no street in London, paved, lighted, 

, ‘ " " = - | o i} re 
and filled with signs in the old way, ever made so amretahle an appearance, but the alteration im St Jomes Street 
greatly surpasecs it.” 


Street Numbering was first introduced early in the eighteenth century ; the first known instance 
being in Prescot Street, White 
chapel, which is mentioned by 
Hatton in 1708 as having the 
houses distinguished by numbers 
instead of signs. One or two 
other streets were either partially 
or wholly numbered in the first 
half of that century, but this 
did not become popular until 
after the Act of 1762 (3 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 28), which required the re- 
moval from the streets im the 
West End of hanging signs, and 
for the fixing of them on the 
fronts of the houses to which they 
belonged. In 1765 (6 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 26) power was given to the 
Commissioners of Sewers in the 
City to regulate projecting signs, 
and the same Act also made pro- 
vision for the names of streets to 
be put up and all houses num- 
bered (within the City of London). 
Street lighting was undertaken 
by the Commissioners in 1767. 
Towards the end of the century 
the numbering of houses had be 
come general, and many of the 
older streets, especially in the 
City and West End, still retain 
Hantos Staeer, WeEervinxeres St - —- _ 
ptt estas Met's lk Sallie auakaw Sivisiaes Frei Aled to then: | (Aauatioee tat} substantially the numbering then 
applied to them, the system of 
“ eonsecutive " numbering bemg used, as opposed to the “ odd and even” principle of the present 
day. Street Naming waa not apparently controlled until 1855, when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was empowered to deal with the matter under the Metropolis Management Act. Not 
before it was needed, however, for m 1565 there were no fewer thon 40 High Streets, 60) George 
Streets. and 65 Charles Streets withm the area of London. 
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The following extracts from the Annual Register give interesting sidelights on the London of 
150 years ago : 

_ 1760, p. 161.—* A great many hogs were lately seized by the Churchwardens, overseers, and constables of the parish 
of St George, Hanover Square, and sold for the benefit of the poor, agreeable to the 8th and 9th of William IIL, which 
makes all hogs forfeited that are bred, fed, or kept in the houses or backsides of the paved streets or within 50 yards 
of the same, where the houses are contiguous," 

1762, p. 90.—* A remarkable cause came on in the Court of King’s Bench Upon indictmenta against an eminent 
builder and a master bricklayer employed by him, for a nuisance in leaving a heap of rubbish in the street Inst October, no 
watch or light being set up in order to prevent accidents; the consequence of which was that a coach with some ladies 
and children in it was overturned, most of whom were greatly bruised but one of the ladies reorived her death, 
The builder alleved that he committed the care of removing this rubbish to the bricklayer, whose proper province 
it was to see it done: and the bricklayer laid the blame on the carter. But the builder was considered aa culpable, 
it being his business not only to take care to employ proper people under him, but also to see that they do their duty, 
and he was therefore fined £100, which he paid in Court; and the bricklayer’s sentence as twelve monthe’ imprisonment 


in the King’s Bench.” 
The following catastrophes from fire and tempest are recorded as happening in an average 
six months : 
1763, 6th Moy.—* A most dreadful fire occurred at the house of Lady Molesworth in Upper Brook Street. 


Slat Afay.—* Some old houses in Bunhill Row fell down lately, by which accident several persons lost their lives. 
* A little before 3 others fell down in White Friary, and « poor child accidentally going by to school was buried 
under the roins,” | / 
23rd June— A fire broke out in Kings Street, Rotherhithe, which entirely consumed about 20 houses and several 





10th July.—” About 1 o'clock in the morning & most dreadful fire broke out near New Crane Stairs, Shadwell, which 
in a few hours consumed 114 houses besides warehouses, ete,, a dock, and a ship just finished therein. Several lives 
were lost on this oceasion. But no less than £600 was soon after collected for the relief of the sufferers.” : 

2nd July.— A house in Queen Street, Lincoln Inn Fields, which had been lately repaired, and 2 in Gracechurch Street, 
which showed no signa of craziness, suddenly tumbled to the ground, without any noise than a loud crack, which, 
however, was sufficient to alarm the inhabitants, 80 that no lives were lost.” 

Sth Sept—” A most dreadful fire broke out at Shadwell dock, which burnt 30 houses before it could be extinguished, 
among Which was Stockers brewhouse and divers others of great value, Fifteen hundred pounds has since been collected 
for the unhappy sufferers by this fire. We cannot help observing on this occasion how many lives might be saved in 
case of sudden fire had every floor « front and a back « oor-window [i.e., casoment window], na then those who could 
Hot get downstairs might much better come at ladders fixed to receive them, and throw out beds and jump out with 


“much greater certainty of falling upon them than can be done by means of mere windows.” } as 

12th Nov.—“ The Blue Anchor, a public house near the Ring's Yard, Deptford, known by the name of the Red 
House, fell entirely to the ground; there were several lodgers in it, two of whom were unfortunately killed; divers 
were dug out of the ruins much bruised, and three children, who happily received no hurt. | 

“Two days before two old houses and a new Aouse fell down of themselves in London, but fortunately without doing - 
Ar mischyj f Li 

: 27th Dec,—* The wind was so high that.a house in St. Giles was blown down end a woman and two children killed,” 

1764, p. 82—« Asmall piece of ground in Piccadilly, bought some years ago, when a field, for £30 by « brewer, as 
a Waate place to put his butts in, waa lately sold for the benefit of his son, an orphan, for the sum of £2,500, #o greatly 
is that part of the town improved, cven in the memory of man.” | 

Here is another typical six months :— 

1765, p. 59, 19h Jan.—During a very crowded trial at the Guildhall, the floor gave way, but was providentialiy 
prevented ‘Gai falling entirely down by some goods which were stowed in the cellar underneath jt, so that no perean 
received any other hurt than that of being greatly frightened. — | | 

“ The like happened some years ago at the Neapolitan Ambassador's Cha pel, near Soho Square, when one side af 
the floor fell quite to the ground, though without the Joss of any lives. | 

“And had like to have happened since at a public meeting of the Society of Arta, eto., in the Strand (May, 1762). 

“We think it our duty to mention these fnets, to caution people against meeting in great numbers in places not 
orginally intended to bear very great weights, or not duly surveyed before the conversion of them to such tacs.” 

Sth May—* A dreadful fire broke out in Narrow Street, Shadwell, which consumed upwards of 60 houses,” 

__oist May— Five houses in Hat and Mitre Court in St. John’s Stroct, Smithfield, lately fell; and afew days after 
* houses fell down entirely to the ground, but no person was hurt, in George Alloy, near Fleet Market, 
ois Wethink it our duty to mention these accidents, in hopes of awakening the attention of those whose duty if ta fo remove 
such nuisances,” | 

lat June—+A dreadful fire broke out adjoining Rotherhithe Church, which in «a few hours consumed 206 houses, 
Upwards of £5,000 was collected for the sufferers,” | 

_ Lith June— Fire in Talbot Inn, Surrey Street, Strand, burnt all the houses between it and Somerset House and 
Grey Street to Strand Lane.” 
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Zet June—" Fire at Gun-Dock, Wapping, destroyed 30 dwelling houses.” | 

Slat July—* The rage, or at least hurry, of building is 40 greal at present that the bricka ave offen brrowght to the brick- 
layers before they are cold enough to be handled, so that some days ago the floor of a cart loaded with bricks took fire im Golden 
Lane, Old Strea, and was conswmed before the bricks could be wnloaded,” | 

25th Avg.—* Fire at Rateliff Cross, 30 houses, and at Theobakl’s Court, Strand."” 

10%A Sept.—* Fire near Sadler's Hall, Cheapside—many houses burnt.” 

7th Nov.—“A most dreadful fire, Bishopegate, along Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, Threadneedle Street, White 
Lion Court, ote,, destroyed upwards of 100 houses, worse than in 1748." 

Fire Insurance, Dancerovs Structures, anp Ciry [MFROVEMENTS. 

By the Act of 1765 (6 Geo. ILL, cap. 27) the fire insurance companies were given power, if neces- 
sary, to rebuild premises destroyed by fire. From the much greater risk incurred it might be expected 
that the premiams were high, but it is found that the premium charged by the Sun Fire Office was only 
2s. 6d. per cent., as compared with the average price of 1s, Gd. per cent. current at the present day. 

The Building Act of 1760 (38 Geo, IT., cap. 30) was primarily to permit various street improvements 
(on the lines of the later Michael Angelo Taylor's Act), the new streets being mainly 50 feet wide, 
though 40 feet and 20 feet passages are aleo mentioned, By this time it had been found that the 
Act of 1725 as to rebuilding party walls was in itself defective, and applied only to cases where one 
of the houses was to be newly erected or rebuilt. It had also been found that the jury of workmen 
were frequently equally divided in opinion; power was accordingly given to the Lord Mayor to 
appoint one more workman to solve the impasse. 

Party walls were in future to be a little thicker than under Queen Anne—viz., 2} bricks thick 
in cellar and two bricks thick above. ‘Timbers in party walls were to be 9 inches distant from each 
other, and the general price of brickwork had now increased to £7 per rod. 

This is the first Act dealing with dangerous or ruinous structures, and ia very much on present-day 
lines. The procedure was for the Court of Commissioners to order such structures to be hoarded 
round, and to give notice to the owner to “ take down or repair forthwith,” and in default the Court 
might do the work and charge the owner or the fulure ocewmer. 

The Schedule of Street Improvements attached to this Act is a very comprehensive one, and 
shows that so long ago as 1760 people were considering facilities for City traffic. No less than 34 
separate improvements arescheduled, There appear to have been some disputes as to the powers of the 
Corporation Improvements Committee, for five years later, in 1765 (6 Geo, ITT, cap. 27), an explana- 
tory Act was necessary. We can well understand this when we find in the original Act such generali- 
ties as the following: “ To pull down the tm shop and the trunk maker's house at the south-west 
corner of Cheapside, leading into St. Paul's Churchyard, and to lay the ground into the street.” 

THe “New Roan.” 

“ The New Road (Euston Road, &c.}, 1766 (20Geo. IL, cap. $8).—To enable the respective trustees of the tarnpike 
roads leading to Highgate Gatehouse and Hampstead and from Saint Giles Pound to Kilbourn Bridge, in the County 
of Middlesex, to make a new road from the Great Northern Rood at Islington, to the Edgware Road near Paddington, 
afd alao from the north end of Portland Street cross the Farthing Pye House Fields into the said new road, and for 
enlarging the terms and powers granted by two several Acts for repairing the said road from Saint Giles Pound to 
Kilbourn Bridge.” 

So runs the brief description of the greatest and most farsighted piece of street planning in the 
middle eighteenth century. The New Road from Paddington to Islington which, as the Euston 
Road, Marylebone Road, and Pentonville Road, now forms so vital a metropolitan thoroughfare, 
was laid out in open fields a mile or more away from the built-up area, but with a width of 150 feet 
between the buildings. With this example of our great-grandfathers before us, why do we so often 
take a limited view of the future, when London shall be vaster by far than the London we now know ? 

The laying out of the great “ New Road " was not the only evidence of foresight in the direction 
of wide roads sufficient for the future needs of the metropolis. The general Turnpike Acts, so long 
ago us 1773, provided for turnpike roads to be at least 60 feet wide, and no encroachment in the way 
of hedges or ditches was allowed within a distance of $0 feet from the centre of any turnpike oad. 
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Previc Improvements. 

The early years of George III. were remarkable for the thirst for public improvements in London; 
indeed, there are many suggestions to be found in these projects which might well be taken to heart 
hoth by the Institute and the newly formed London Society. 

One of the most complete and carefully thought-out schemes for London improvement is to 
be found in a book by John Gwynn, published in 1766 under the title of London and Westminster 
Improved, illustrated by Plans, to which is prefixed a discourse on Publick Magnificence. Gwynn 
was the architect of the well-known English bridge at Shrewsbury and a friend of Dr. Johnson. 
Asan architect, he was a keen advocate of a complete town plan for the already overbuilt capital, 
and in his opening remarks he says: “ The rage of building has been carried to so great a height 
for several years past as to have increased this metropolis in an astonishing manner. For want of 
such a publick direction, those very buildings which might have been easily rendered its greatest 
ornament are a melancholy proof of the necessity of adopting a well regulated plan," and even at this 
late period he hopes it will be possible to do something. He feels, however, that “if these hints or 
those of others on the same subject are not timely attended to, that publick negligence will unavoidably 
produce publick deformity, and publick deformity must certainly produce publick disgrace.” His 
first proposal is that the new road from Paddington to Islington shall be considered as the great 
boundary or line for restraining and limiting the rage of building, and that Hyde Park shall constitute 
the ultimate western boundary beyond which no building shall be permitted on any pretence whatever, 

In France the same idea was current, for we find from the Annual Register, 1765 (p. 118): 

“The King of France has already forbid the erecting any additional buildings at the ends next the country of 
the streets belonging to the suburbs of Paris, upon any pretext whatsoever, either upon the ground belonging to the 





city, or the parish adjoining: and likewise the opening of any new streets in the said snburbs; and directa that the 


streets now in being which are less than 30 feet wide shall be extended to that width, whenever the proprietors shall 
rebuild their houses,” 

Even at that date, however (1766), the intention of the judicious clause requiring buildings to be 
ot back al least 50 feet from this new road (Euston Road) was bemg defeated by the erection of high 
garden walls within that distance, and Gwynn especially notes the mean appearance of the *“* back 
fronts "" everywhere visible. 

One or two illustrations of Gwynn's proposals will serve to show that nearly all the important 
improvements that have since been effected were foreshadowed by him: ‘Fhe Thames Embankment 
(but from Westminster to the ower); Waterloo Bridge; Parliament Square; the Processional Way 
and entrance to Charing Cross; a public square at the west of St. Martin's Church where now stands 
Trafalgar Square; new streets between Holborn and the Strand: New Oxford Street, Moorgate 
Street, and many others, are all shown on Gwynn's plan 4 century or so before they were actually 
executed. This should give encouragement to the bold dreamers of the present day who can look 
forward with the eye of the seer to a London of the future, compared with which the present London 
is but a faubourg, 

Gwynn, with his modern up-to-dateness, looked to the future of the south side of the river, in 
his days known as “ St. George’s-Fields,”” which he deseribes as“ the only spot now left about London 
which has not yet fallen a sacrifice to the depraved taste of modern builders.” He, too, voices the 
old lament, * notwithstanding the amazing encrease of buildings, houses are still procured with diffienlty 
and the rents of most are perpetually encreasing.” ‘This, too, sounds refreshingly modern: “* There 
i$ one circumstance which is pleasant enough and is now carrying on with great success by the landlords, 
in t hose streets which are at this time new paving, which is, that although the expense of paving and 
lighting the streets in the manner prescribed by the Act falls entirely upon the tenant, yet the landlords 
taking advantage of a benefit they never intended or have in the least contributed to, fail not wherever 
they are not prevented by a lease to raise their rents in the most arbitrary manner.” It is also 
interesting to hear an architect of the eighteenth century complaining that architectural work was 
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sometimes given to upholsterers and furnishing firms, and even“ artistic copyright "as touched upon. 
Snevestions occur as to sewers and subways to avoid breaking up the streets, ordnance survey maps 
are proposed, and 80 on. | 

A Paper read at this Institute sixty years ago* (1854) pays a woll-deserved tribute to Gwynn's 
admirable work, London and Westminster Improved, which for nearly a century had then been “a 
guide and a text book at Whitehall as well as at Guildhall.” Many of his suggestions had been adopted, 
and in every case with complete success. 

There were many others who thought with Gwynn. » T. Malton, famous for his engravings, wrote 
in 1792: 

“Ttis greatly to be regretted thatall public improvements are not subject to some legal control that,without materi ially 
affecting the rights of individuals, might prevent them from disgracing their country with meanness and abeurdity. —. 
fhe approach to London from the Kentish Road, by which travellers from the Continent usually enter the 
metropolis, was, within these few years, highly picturesque and striking. The spacious area of St. Georges Fields, 
intersected by road, by night with its many long rows of lamps, exhibited all the splendour of a festive illumination.” 

In considering the schemes for the improvement of London we must not forget the work of George 
Dance, who did so much for the improvement of the City of London. His proposals in 1796 for a 
double bridge to replace the then existing London Bridge, and also for the general improvement of the 
Port of London, are noteworthy as showing a foresight far in advance of his time. 


Tae Riven Toames anp Its EMBANKMENTS. 

The guardianship of the River Thames has until ‘recent years been almost a special prerogative 
of the City. As early as the reign of Henry VIL. an Act was passed giving to the Mayor of London 
the rule of the River Thames from Staines to Yenlade and Medway. The City Fathers have always 
been very jealous of this prerogative, and many have been the recurring struggles to resist encroach- 
ment from the projection of wharves and embankments into the river. 

‘The brothers Adam in their great building scheme for the Adelphi appear to have been offenders 
in this respect. In September 1770, a (Committee of Inspection appointed by the Court of Common 
Council to view the new embankment at what was then called Durham Yard reported that “ the 
buildings erected by Messrs. Adam project into the river 28 feet, and that their further encroachments 
by earth and rubbish project mto the river 175 feet in depth and 397 feet in length.” 

The Watermen’s Company and others made serious complaints about these obstructions in the 
river, and all such encroachments, although subsequently sanctioned by the Corporation, were very 
closely watched. During a period of 70 or 80 years there were at least ten such embankments 
constructed at considerable expense, all of which were swept away by the great Thames Embankment 
Scheme, which came to final fruition in 1570. The south side embankment, foretold by Gwynn 150 
years ago, has yet to be put in hand, but it will have to be done. | 





Fortaer Constructionan REQuimkMENTS. 
Suburban villas, highwayside retreats 
That dread th’ encroachment of our growing streets ; 
Tight boxes, neatly suxhed, and in a blaze 
With all a July's sun's collected rays, 
Delight the citizen who, gasping there, 
Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air.—Cowrer. 

The Building Act of 1764 (4 Geo. IT1., cap. 14) made it definitely clear that party walls, if defective 
or out of perpendicular, could be treated as dangerous structures, although neither of the adjomimng 
houses might require to be rebuilt, and the price of brickwork was reduced to £6 10s, per rod, In 
addition to the party walls the back and forefronts of all future buildings were to be of stone or good 
brick from the breastsummer upwards; no timbers, except binders or purlins, were allowed in party 
walls, and, in any ease, there were to be 9 inches of solid brickwork between. No timber was allowed 


*“ Open Spaces of the Metropolis.” 58, Angell, Traxsacrioss K.1B.A., 1s34, 
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tinder any hearth or within 9 inches of a flue. ‘The Justices were by this time becoming a power in the 
land, and the Lord Mayor appears to have relinquished his previous powers, possibly as a result of the 
feud between the Crown and the City which marked the early years of George ITI. 

A very important clause of this Act laid down that after the Ist July 1764, “ every master builder 
who shall erect or build any house shall within 14 days after it is covered in, cause the same to be surveyed 
by one or more surveyors, who are to make oath before a Justice of the Peace that the same has been 
built and erected agreeable to the Act.” 

[t is curious that this Act repeats the error of Queen Anne's Act of 57 years earlier by imposing a 
penalty for every offznce of £50, but not providing for enforcement of the actual requirements. One- 
half of the penalty went to the informer and one-half to the poor of the parish. 

There were two Building Acts passed in 1765 (6 Geo. I[1., cap.27 & 87), from bothof which it appears 
that the enforcement of the Act in those days was more troublesome than at present. Tho carefully 
drawn sections of preceding Acts giving a right to repair a defective party wall had forgotten to include 
4 compulsory right of entry for the builder, and this was now included, though a somewhat similar 


First Hate. | Fourth Rate. 
Public Buildings, Pac : Tilt Dwelling Houses, et., Dwelling Houses, otc., 
tories, and Important Giables, etc. ; | ralne £150 to £3, or value under £150, of 
Warehona-s ; alae | from 26) ey. fi. areato under 350 aq. fh area. 
Deolling Houses, tc., G00 eq. 1. 
value over £80, or over S00 eq. fi 

over 000 aj, (t aroa. on) under 200 eq, fi, 
Fifth Rate. —Detached Buildings, 4 ft. to § ft, from road and 16 ft. to fc. from adjoining bullding 
Sitth Note —Detached Builtings, 6 ft. from etroot and 89 ft, from adjoining building, 

Beventh Rate.—Cranchonses, Windmills, etc, aleo Tanners’ Workshops, ete. 





power existed 40 years earlier. It was also once again discovered that a £50 penalty could not put 
irregularities right, and once again, word for word, the Act of 1765 repeats the penitential confession 
of 1724 and allows the penalties to be waived provided only the work is put right. A penalty of £5 
Was also, for the first time, laid on workmen wilfully infringing the Act. For a short period longer 
(1764) all party walls were required to be 18 inches above the roof, but in 1765 (6 Geo. OT, cap. 27) 
the height of the party wall above the roof was reduced to 9 inches above the tiling, and this exposed 
portion was to be of stone or hard, well-burned bricks. This was again altered to 18 inches by the later 
Act of 1774. | 

In 1772:(12 Geo. TIL., cap. 73) still another Act came in, with a great flourish of trumpets, one 
of its effects being to penalise the occupiers of rooms or apartments responsible for chimney fires, to 
the extent of paying the rewards to the various fire engines. The whole Act was, however, dependent 
upon the common informer, and was soon found to be unworkable, and the great Codifying Act of 1774 
(I4 Geo, TIL, ¢.78) took its place. This Act is noteworthy as establishing the appomtment of District 
Surveyors in their present form to administer the building laws, and also for the fact that the Act 
lasted upwards of 70 years, well into the reign of Queen Victoria, without amendment of any sort. 
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To simplify the requirements as to thickness of walls. &c., buildings were divided into seven rates 
or classes. The following is a summary of the principal requirements : 

Party Walla, , 

Party wall notices. Requirements of adjoining owner to be complied with, If old party wall pulled down, 
settlement of differences to be made by 4 jury. 

If either house rebuilt and party wall 4 storeys high is not of required thickness, the party wall to be considered 
as if condemned or adjudged ruinous. | 

Timber partitions allowed to remain until one of adjoining houses rebuilt or two-thirds front pulled down to first 

Party walls after 1774 to be carried up 1 foot 6 inches above roof of the highest building (measured at right angle 
with back of rafter) and to full height of dormers within 4 feet. 

Parapet walls at jeast 1 foot above gutter. 

No recesses to be made in party wall except chimneys, flues, ke. 


No party wall openings after 24th June 1774, to be made in any party wall, except for communication from one 
stack of warehouses to another, and from one stable building to another, all which communications shall have iron doors. 

Timbers, if any, in party wall to have 8} in. solid brickwork between and at least 8} in. from any chimney or flue. 

Arches Over and Under Public Ways. 
In Ist and 2nd class, 13 inches thick; in 3rd and 4th class, 8) inches thick. 
Chimneys and Flues. 

Chimney backs to be 13 inches thick in cellar and 8} inches thick in all floors above from the hearth to 12 inches 

Breasts at least 84 inches thiok in cellar and at least 4 inches thick in other storeys. 

Breasts, chimney backs, and flues to be rendered or pargeted within and without. | 

Chimney backs next vacant ground to be marked with lime or in geome durable manner, except where not likely 
to be built against. 

Hearths to be of brick or stone and at least 18 inches broad and 1 foot longer than opening. 
In intermixed buildings the construction af proper party arches and floors was required, and this led 
to the first special exemption for Sergeants’ Inn and the Four Inns of Court. Even in the Inns of 
Court, however, the walls or divisions between the chambers communicating with each separate and 
distinct staircase were to be deemed “ party walls.” 

Difficulties as to intermixed buildings and party structures were dealt with by a jury specially 
appointed in each case. No other exemption existed, except for royal palaces and Crown buildings. 


Defective Party Structures could be repaired by the building owner giving three months’ notice of 


his intention to repair. Cost was to be apportioned at the rate of £7 15s. per rod for new brickwork, 
old materials being allowed for at stipulated rates, 

Window and Door Frames were again required to be set in reveals at least four inches deep, excep- 
tion being made for shop fronts and stall boards on the ground storey. 

Roofs to be covered with glass, copper, lead, tin, slate, tile, or artificial stone. 


Projections from buildings were required to be of brick, stone, artificial stone, ete. (in the same words | 


as Sect. 79 of the 1894 Act), exception being made for cornices and dreesings to shop-windows and for 
covered ways not extending beyond the original line of the houses. No water was to be allowed to 
drip next the street, except from porticoes and from proper gutters. No pipe conveying steam or 
amoke to be fixed next to any street. No bow window or otlier projection was to be built after 24th 
June 1774, next to any public street so as to extend beyond the general line of the front, except copings, 
sornives, fascias, window dressings, or for open porticoes, steps or iron palisades. Bow windows 
behind the line of frontage allowed if of fireproof material. Shop fronts, or rather stall boards, however, 
were allowed, again in terms which have survived word for word to the present day— 

In a street 30 fect wide or more, to project 10 inches and cornice 18 inches. 

Tn a street lesa than 30 feet, to project 5 inches and cornice 13 inchea 

Limitation of Size of Warehouse Buildinys was effected by prescribing that no stack of warehouses 

after 1774 should contain more than 95 squares in area, and no additions were to be made beyond 
this limit, unless the warehouses were divided by one or more party or division walls separating the 
building into divisions of not more than this amount. Wrought-iron doors { inch thick were required 
in all openings in such party walls. Stable buildings were similarly limited to 25 squares in area. 
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Tenement Buildings.—Buildings converted into two or more tenements on the ground floor: 
each tenement was to be considered as a separate building, and divided off by party walls. The 
penalty clause is interesting, in the light of previous failures to secure the removal of irreaularities : 
tnd gy bing ead ee al We sone Onto aoe a ec 
20 irregularly built, shall be deemed a common nuisance, and in default of compliance with order, the person making 
default shall be committed to the common gaol, there to remain, without bail or mainprize, until he shal) have abated 
or demolished or otherwise amended the same.” 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen or Justices of the Peace in Quarter Sessions were “ to appoint 
such and so many discreet persons skilled in the art of building, as they shall think fit,” and the 
surveyors thus appointed were to take a solemn oath as to the conscientious performance of their 
duties, Due notice was required to be given to the surveyor by the master workman or other 
person 24 hours before the commencement of any work. In case of neglect to give notice, treble 
fees were payable in addition to a penalty of £20. ‘The schedule of fees payable to the District 
Surveyors was as under: 





New building, not exceeding £3 10 0 for Ist class, or for additions and alterations,£1 15 0 
is - oo 0, 2nd , - ps 110 0 
af rin 2 10 o ra ord ae or Be l 5 0 
“ t 220, 4h , " ~ 1.10 
at rH 1 10 0 hd 5th wt a oh 0 15 0 
rl ‘4 l 1 0 a 6th hl Le =r Oo 10 6 
7 (ha 0 10 5 oF 7th Lb a ™ 0 5 a) 
[t will be seen by a-careful study that this schedule remains substantially the same to the present day 


for buildings of the same class or sixe. 

The builder wag required to have the building surveyed by the surveyor within 14 days after 
the building was covered in, and the surveyor to make his affidavit within 14 days. 

Dangerous Structures.—On the representation by a jury that any house or building was in a 
ruinous condition, the Mayor and Aldermen of the City, or the churchwardens or overseers outside 
the City, were empowered to hoard up the building for the safety of passengers, and to ecanse notice 
to be given to the owners to repair or pull down as the case might be, and in default to take down 
and secure the premises themselves. 

Dangerous Trades, such as turpentine distilling, were only allowed if 50 foet away from any 
other building. The provisions of Queen Anne's Act as to fire engines and rewards for attendance 
at fires were also re-enacted. 

So scrupulously was the Act enforced during the long period of 70 years it remained in force 
that a special Act of Parliament had to be obtained in 1810 to permit of the use of John’s Patent 
Tessera for covering houses. If every new patent nowadays had to secure aspecial Act of Parliament 
our legislators would have their hands full. 

In 1840 (3 & 4 Viet., cap. 85) the Chimney Sweepers Act dealing with chimneys and flues was passed. 

In the early years of Queen Victoria the coming of the railways and the great growth of population 
in all directions, and still more perhaps the demand for an efficient drainage system, necessitated a 
revision of administration. ‘The former parochial system gave way to larger metropolitan ideals, 


Merropotiran Guirnpine Act, 1844. 

By the Metropolitan Building Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict., cap. $4), the area of London was extended 
to include the outlying districts of Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, Paddington, Hampstead, 
Hornsey, Tottenham, St. Paneras, Islington, Stoke Newington, Hackney, Stratford-le-Bow, Bromley, 
Poplar and Shadwell, Chelsea (detached), Woolwich, Charlton, Greenwich, Deptford, Lee, Lewisham, 
Camberwell, Lambeth, Streatham, Tooting, and Wandsworth. 

Tt was foreseen that further increase of population outside these limits was probable, and that 
thes tendency to induce building speculation in such neighbourhoods was considerable. Power waa 
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therefore actually reserved in the Act of 1844 for Her Majesty in Council to order by proclamation 
that the Act might be extended to any district within 12 miles of Charing Cross. 

In order to secure general metropolitan improvements the Commissioners of Works and Buildings 
(Woods and Forests, ete.) were set up, and to secure uniformity of practice a central office of Metro- 
politan Buildings was established, with a Registrar and two Official Referees appointed by the Govern- 
ment—the nearest approach to a “ Court of Building” which London has ever seen. 

The District Surveyors still continued to be appointed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen or 
by the Justices in Quarter Sessions, but for the first time the statutory examination qualification 
was prescribed, which has now been in existence 70 years. Any appointment or alteration of districts 
was, however, subject to the conzent of one of H.M. Secretaries of State. 

The Official Referees were architects in practice, whose function was to exercise discretionary 
powers in certain cases as to what was “ good, sound, fireproof, fit, proper, sufficient,” ete. They 
were the official arbitrators in cages of dispute, and in order to properly record their decisions in 
cases of relaxation of the ordinary rules, and also to form some check on their actions, the Registrar 
of Metropolitan Buildings was appointed by the Commissioners of Works and Buildings, both Referees 
and Registrar being directly employed by Government, 

For the first time in 1844 provision was made for new streets, which were required to be 40 feet 
wide, or such greater width equal to the height of the buildings. Every alley and mews was in 
future to be at least 20 feet wide, or such greater width equal to the height of the buildings. 

Drainage, too, was now made compulsory, though one or two requirements sound curious in 
these days. The drain under and from every building was required to be at least 9 inches in 
diameter, of brick, stone, or slate, and laid with a fall of at least } inch in 10 feet (1 m 240). 
pools, * if buill under a house,” must be airtight, and so on. 

Open Space about Buildings was also dealt with for the first time, & minimum amount of 100 
square feet being required for dwelling houses. Under certam circumstances an open well hole, 
75 square feet in area, above the level of the second storey was, however, allowed ; but no stipulation 
was made for any particular width. Every building had to be built with some roadway to it 
wide enough to admit a scavenger's cart, 

Basement Rooms and Rooms in Roof were only allowed under specified conditions. 

The ordinary constructive requirements did not differ greatly from the preceding Act of 1774, 
the principal differences bemg :— | 

(1) The previously existing seven classes of buildings were reduced to three, vis.—First, or Dwelling 
House class ; Second, or Warehouse class ; Third, or Public Building class. 

(2) All Government buildings and Crown buildings were placed under special supervision of 
the Official Referees, to whom notices and plans had to be sent, and all mportant buildings were 
subjected to double supervision by the Surveyor and the Official Referee. 


(9) Docks and warehouses of St. Katharine's, London, Kast and West India Docks, were exempted 
from supervision. 


(Cess- 


(4) Buildings of the London and Birmmgham Railway within and in connection with the works 
of their railway were also exempted. 

Disputes as to existing contracts or leases were to be settled by the Surveyor of the district, or 
on appeal by the Official Referees, Commissioners of Works had power to modify rules on the recom- 
mendation of the Official Referees. 

Two days’ notice was now required to be given to the Surveyor before commencement of work, 
and special notices to the Official Referee on completion of the brickwork, and also before occupation. 
No important building was allowed to be used without a certificate of approval from the Official 
Referees, under a penalty of £200 a day. 


Notice of irregularity in ita present form was also introduced, with the important difference 
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that in case of non-compliance an “ order” might be made by the Official Referees without resort 
to a magistrate. 

Three months’ notice was still required before rebuilding a party wall, but the adjoining owner 
was only allowed two months to make any special requisitions, although he had power to ask for the 
work to be delayed, any dispute being settled by the Official Referees, on the report of the Surveyor 
for the district. One month was sufficient when building next vacant land. 

Chimney breasts on party walls could only be cut away by giving one month's notice and making 
good im cement to the satisfaction of the Surveyor. Any damage done to a party wall, in the opinion 
of the Surveyor or the Official Referees, had to be made good by pulling down and re-Instating. 

Existing buildings might be raised an additional 10 feet, with the approval of the Surveyor, even 
with walls of less than the prescribed thickness. 

One month’s notice was for the first time held to be sufficient for rebuilding or altering party fence 
walls, Anybody wishing to raise a party fence wall “ to screen from view any offensive object or 
neighbourhood " could apply to the Official Referees to authorise such work, but not so as to obstruct 
the free cireulation of the air or to injure the property adjoining.” 


The party walls between chambers in the Inns of Court were specifically brought within the Act, 


and such walls must be built in conformity with the regulations. 

Dangerous structures were dealt with by the Official Referees requiring ao survey, the certificate 
being then sent to the City Corporation, or, if outside the City, to the Overseers of the parish. It was 
therenpon the duty of the Mayor and Aldermen and Overseers to shore up or hoard m the premises 
und to give the necessary notice to the owner to repair or pull down within 14 days. 

The Mayor and Aldermen or the Overseers could appeal to the Official Referees against the 
certificate, but the unfortunate owner seems to have had no redress. 

Ruinons chimneys, roofs, and projections were dealt with by the Surveyor requiring the occupier 
(or in unoecupied houses the owner) to take down or secure the same within 86 hours. In default, 
on complaint to a Justice of the Peace, it was the duty of the Justice of the Peace “to proceed to 
cause such chimney shaft, chimney pot, or other thing thereon, or the eaves or parapet or coping or 
slates or tiles on the roof, or projection from the front or side wall of such bailding, as shall be con- 
sidered by such Surveyor in danger of falling, to be forthwith taken down or secured.” 

Expenses incurred in connection with party walls were to be valued-at the rates and prices fixed 
by the Official Referees, to whom appeal could be made in case of difference, and the items allowed or 
disallowed, 

Dangerous businesses were, as in the 1774 Act, only allowed in buildings 50 feet from any other 
building, and at least 40 feet froma street. Public gasworks were for the first time mentioned as being 
*xempt from this provision. Noxious businesses were now, however, added to this restriction. 

Tn public buildings, the floors of all halls, corridors, stairs, and linings were required to be fireproof. 
Porticoes over the public footway could be sanctioned by the Official Referees, but balconies, verandahs, 
porches, porticoes, shop fronts, &e., were allowed beyond the general line of fronts if constructed of 
fireproof materials, but not over the public way. 

The existing roles as to shop fronts date from 1774 and have been re-enacted in the majority of 
Acts since that date. The rules as to chimneys and flues also remain almost identically the same. 

Warehouses were allowed by the 1844 Act to extend to 200,000 cubic feet without party or division 
Walls, in lieu of the area previously allowed. 


Mernoronirax Buimprine Act, 1955, 

By the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, the newly created Metropolitan Board of Works took 
Over most of the duties and powers of the Official Referees and Registrar, who were, of course, snitably 
Compensated, as well as the clerks and other officials in the “ Office of Metropolitan Buildings,” and 
the official supervision of Government buildings: ceased entirely. The exemption list was at 
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the same time considerably extended. The constructional rules were slightly stiffened up, for the 
first time a minimum height of 7 feet being insisted on for habitable rooms. The open space require- 
ment of 100 square feet remained as before. In particular, however, the roles as to separation of 
buildings were made more stringent, and m any building divided mto two or more separate 
tenements with separate entrances, each tenement was deemed to be a separate building. The 
allowable size of warehouses, &c., was again increased to 216,000 cubic feet. | 

The Royal Institute of British Architects now took over the conduct of the Statutory Examunation, 
and no District Surveyor can now be appointed unless he holds the certificate of competency. 

The powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works included power to alter the regulations as to 
thickness of walls and to make general rules as to procedure. A copy of any plans approved by the 
Board had, however, to be furnished to the District Surveyor, whose duty it then was to see such 
approval carried out. Dangerous structures were not immediately dealt with by the Board, but by 
the Commissioners of Sewers within the City area and by the Commissioners of Police outside the 
City, the Commissioners requisitioning surveys from the District Surveyors as circumstances required. 

The provisions of the 1844 Act as to dangerous and noxious businesses were still retained in operation. 

The fees payable to District Surveyors in respect of new buildings were the same as at the present 
day, but with a proviso that no fee should exceed £10. A special fee was introduced for inspecting 
dangerous structures, by direction of the Commissioners of Police, 20s., thus reserving, to some extent, 
the continuity of Government employment. 

The sanitary requirements were dealt with by a separate Act, the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, which has since been followed by other Public Health Acts and by-laws. The City of London 
Sewers Acts of 1848 and 1851 were the first of these special sanitary enactments, the Commissioners 
of Sewers being also empowered to deal with dangerous structures. 


Presext Day Conpirions. 

Of the London Building Act, 1894, and its various amending Acts (of 1895, 1905, 190s, 1909) 
I need say but little. The Act is at present in foree and its provisions are every day in constant nse 
or abuse. Most critics will agree that the present Acts and by-laws made under the Acts, although 
somewhat complex and in need of simplification, are by no means too stringent. In some respects 
possibly the requirements are too lenient. For instance: Concrete need only be 9 inches thick, 
natead of 12 inches, the usual minimum depth outside London; lime concrete 1s allowed, instead of 
cement conerete required elsewhere ; the use of burnt ballast is permitted for concrete ; and so on ; 
and, strange to say, the special by-laws as to the composition of bricks, concrete, plastering, and 
mortar are not in force within the limits of the City Corporation ; in other words, the constructive 
requirements, instead of being more stringent m the City, are entirely the reverse. 

Much has been done by the improved provisions as to air space at the rear of buildings. The 
tendency of the relaxations permitted by the Act in rebuilding premises on narrow streets will also 
have an immense bearing on the future of London, but in the reverse direction. As things at present 
stand, an old building, even one storey in height, whose plans have been duly certified by the District 
Surveyor, may be re-erected of any height up to 80 feet, subject only to certain restrictions as to 
working-class dwellings, which, since 1894, are required to be set back to increase the width of the 
street to the same as the height of the new building. 

This restriction does not apply to warehouse or similar buildings, and, given certified plans of the 
old buildings, it is possible to erect huge warehouses 80 feet high on old sites previously occupied by 
two-storey houses, without possibility of restraint except from owners of adjacent “ ancient lights.” 
If the premises are in the same ownership the unfortunate occupier has no remedy, | 

In one case that has been brought to my notice the present street is only 15 feet wide, with 
houses not more than 18 feet high, but there 1s nothing to stop the erection of new buildings bo almost 
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any height, and, with the best of intentions, the County Couneil is at present powerless in this respect. — 
Old and maignificant buildings in advance of the general line of buildings may also be re-erected 
without let or hindrance, provided they do not exceed 80 feet in height. | 

The state of London's narrow streets is steadily going from bad to worse, and with the erection 
of newer and higher buildings in place of the old, the future prospect cannot be regarded with equa- 
nimity by anyone having the interests of London at heart, and London improvements are, under these 
circumstances, daily becoming more costly. A right to re-erect old buildings to the old height may 
be reasonable, but, in the interests of the community, any increased height should be under careful 
regulation. Power is also needed in the interest of wise town extension to fix building lines both for 
new and old streets, and to regulate the height of buildings in relation to the width of the streets on 
which they abut. 





IMPROVEMENTS OF THE NingTEEXTH CENTURY. 

The continual growth of the Metropolis in the early half of the nineteenth century was the subject 
of much thoughtful attention. ‘The tumpike trusts were gradually consolidated, and Commissioners 
were even appointed to lay down various new routes for main roads leading out of London. The 
Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, and Goldhawk 3 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, were amongst the 
results achieved about 1838, hefore the coming 
of the railways. Then, too, about the same 
time (1829) an interesting suggestion was 
mide that London should be allowed to grow 
in concentric rings of town and country, the 
belts of suburbs being separated by broad 
parklands. Unfortunately this project was 
not considered seriously. 

Between 1882 and 1851 some eleven or 
twelve Special Commissions were appointed by 
Parliament to consider various plans for the 
improvement of the Metropalis : 

1835. Open Spaces and Public Walks ; 

1536. Metropolis Improvements ; 

1538, Metropolis Improvements ; 

1844. Metropolis Improvements Commission ; 

1846, Metropolis Railway Commission ; 

1855. Metropolitan Communications ; } 
to which may be added the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 1905. Many of the proposals 
attached to these reports are of great interest. The early successes of the railways, however, destroyed 
any hope of improved road communication, and for nearly eighty years hardly any new main roads 
have been constructed, 

A proposal which had great weight at the time it was introduced, and afterwards resulted in the 
construction of the main intercepting sewers, was a plan introduced in 1836 by Mr. John Martin, R.A., 
who was well known as an artist. Mr. Martin’s plan was submitted to the then Institute of British 
Architects on 29th February 18536, and was warmly approved. Briefly his proposal was for the 
construction along each bank of the river of a large sewer 20 feet wide, the purpose bemg primarily 
to divert the many offensive sewers then discharging direct into the river. The proposal, however: 
involved much more than this; including, as it did, a continuous extent of quays or public promenades 
along the whole river front. Here we have another forerunner of the Em hankment scheme. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons had been previously appointed in 1833 to consider 





Proposal ma» in 1829 to provide for future grow h of London, 
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ithe necessity of Public Walks and the Propriety of Establishing Public Baths. From the evidence 
hefore this Committee it appears that at that date there was not a single public open space or public 
walk north or east of London, anywhere from the Hampstead Road round to the river, Even now, 
with the exception of the disused burial grounds and the open spaces of Moorfields and Victoria Park 


this area is not much better served. 





Prorosan ror THames Exsancuenr (Sovrn Sipe), 1836, ny Jons Mantis, R.A. 


Srreer IMPROVEMENTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Apart from innumerable street widenings, the followmg is a list of some of the important new 
streets cut through the built-up area during the century -— 


One thn 
ent Street... se Za e sik aes Fr oat es a9 are tt we og 
Crank Street =... ‘ai “ee asp ota <r Z a i . hdd 
New Oxford Street and Endell Street ; a a “Et _. 1845 
Victoria Street, Westminster (with nicl of considerable grants from, the ‘coal duties! , wet + IBS2 
King William Street, London Bridge “ee a a = ole es .. 1834 
Moorgate Street ass aes ees ai ae" a cb ae ss ve » Jeb 
Cannon Street (Western Portion) Sai capa ¥0 1" rr as ve a .» Id 
Farringdon Road... wees _— =i8 ise ics saa ik: .. 1856 
Holborn Viaduct and C harterhouse ‘Street sles tere ca ae fe a ee. as © BBO 
om plelsel —_— 
Garrick Street on o. - =“ ... 1861 Northumberland Avenue... = = TeT6 
Southwark Strect =... fe ane .. 1862 Eaatcheap (Over Metropolitan Railway) he. .. 1884 
Burdett Road, Victoria Park = a -» 1862 Shaftesbury Avenue ... ae _. ‘1885 
Queen Victoria Street _ oe ane one .. 1871 (Charing Cross Road . ‘ee te ee . 1687 
Commercial Road (extension) +e ae .. B70 Rosebery Avenne ... ae ty: vw. 1892 
Holborn (removal of Middle tel ae a eo 1667 Middlesex Street (extension) — ais ee «LS 
Commercial Street, E. ae - on > 1858 Tower Bridge Road ... =. .. 1a 
Great Eastern Street .. one » 1876 Strand wilening, Aldwych and Kingsway .- 196 
Clerkenwell Road and Theobald’ eRoad ... «.. 1878 Charing Cross and Mall and Processional Way ... 1910 
Thames Embankaments, 


Victoria Embankment, 1870) 
Albert Embankment, 1869) Total length, 3] miles 
Chelsea Embankment, 1874 4) 
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Principal New Parka, 
Regent's Park, 1820. 
Victoria Park, 184], coat | 
Battersea Park, 1646, cost £316,000, all then on the outskirts. 
Finsbury Park, Brockwell Park, and many others. 

The question of finanee has always been a difficult problem, and in the early Commissions we find 
considerable space given up to the consideration of public lotteries as a means of raising money. But, 
after all, there is plenty of money available, and we have only to remember the reckless hacking and 
cutting that was done by the railways a half century ago to see what great things are possible. Paris 
has spent her millions and is still willing to spend freely ; why not London ? 

Nearly all the London improvements of the past have been carried out by means of indirect taxa- 
tion. The coal tax of ls. $4. a ton which was devoted almost entirely to purposes of street improvement 
produced im 1859 as much as £240,000, and is stated not to have been appreciably felt. The 
coal tax was finally abolished in 1890 (and the price of coal is no lower), 

The growth of London has all through the centuries heen a source of wonderment and pride to 
successive generations of Londoners. Each generation, as it entered into its inheritance, has felt a 
low of conscious pride at the immensity of the City, and each in its turn has felt that the limit of the 
vast metropolis had been reached and that the prodigious increase could not goon. It has gone on 
though, and bids fair to keep on going on at an even accelerated pace. ‘The following diagram of the 
growth of London during the last century will make this clear — 
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Statisticians may say that the last decade shows a decline, that the County of London has actually 
less people than ten years ago; but London knows nothing of county boundaries or administrative 
areas. The vast community which looks to London City as its focus is spread over an area much 
greater even than the Greater London of the Metropolitan Police area, stretching as that does to a 
circle of over 80 miles in diameter. In less than fifty years the population will be double what it is 
to-day ; the present generation has before it the task not only of improving our present-day London 
but of building an immense city as large agam, which shall encircle it north, south, east and west. 
We must prepare, and prepare at once, for so gigantic a task. We can see ahead but a little way, but 
that little way is lighted by the illumination which comes to us from the past. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. DAVIDGE’S PAPER. 


Mr. H. ¥. Laxcuusten, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. VISCOUNT PEEL, Chairman 
of the London County Council, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr, Davidge, said he had never listened 
to a Papor on the subject of London which had 
interested him so greatly. The reader had touched 
upon a variety of complex subjects with a sure and 
a most entertaining hand. He confessed, as one of 
London's administrators, it made one feel a little 
modest if one was inclined to be arrogant as to the 
improvements and changes which they were intro- 
ducing into London at the present time. Their 
wildest dreams seemed but a pale reflection of some of 
the designs ond proposals of their ancestors, He 
had been struck by a little coincidence in the course 
of the Paper. The reader referred to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Traffic, and it would be 
remenibered that—not in the Report itself, and 
he drew ther special attention to that, because o 
good deal turned upon it—in the Report of the 
Engineers they suggested one great road to run 
north and south, and another great road to run 
gast and west. But that appeared to be not an 
original suggestion; it was a sort of Roman plagiarism 
drawn from the old mapa of early London, which 
showed the town beautifully and evenly divided by 
one road running north and south, and another running 
east and west, As one who had been Chairman of 
the London Improvements Committee, he could 
not help a feeling of regretful emotion in looking at 
that picture of Saturn-like London with its rings of 
buildings and rings of park lands; how delightful 
they were, and how unattainable thoy seemed to ua | 
Studying these old maps, one could not help being 
struck by the many admirable things which were 
not only imagined, but actually carried out in those 
days—such, for instance, u3 the noble 150-feet wide 
road originally planned from Pentonville to Edgware 
Road. These things were designed when London 
was much smaller, and later, during some obscure 
time—in the times of our grandfather, let us say— 
there seemed to have been a forgetfulness of these 
things, a sort of lax period had set in when all those 
splendid schemes were forgotten and the open spaces 
30 wisely planned were built over. People eriticised 
the London County Council because they did not start 
some of those gigantic schemes. London, they said, 
deserved, and ought to have, great bridges, and 
wide and noble streets, But when the rates were 
put up 4 modest 24d. in the £—a mere trifle, surely, 
to it a wealthy city—the whole world, architects, 


artists, even the London Society itself, reproached 
the Council for such an infringement of their pockets, 
He thought it a very great thing that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had started the Arterial Road Conferences, 
to two of which the Chairman of the present mect- 
ing was lending his assistance, and he hoped some 
conclusion would be come to as to what should be the 
acheme of the main roads tn the districts outside 
London. 

Carraix SWINTON, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said it was a most painful thing to realise 
what we in London had lost, and how many oppor- 
tunities had been given us by far-seeing men in the 

ast, and how woefully we had neglected them, 
There were, however, certain opportunities still 
with ns. [f we could only get everybody to combine 
to see it through, there was a chance of doing some- 
thing really fine on the south side of London, on that 
bit of ground between Blackfriars and Westminster. 
If the County Couneil could only get the Aldwych 
block off their hands they might find 

bility of launching forth. Mr. Davidge had shown 
them what they had missed within the County 
boundary. Outside it the same thing waa going 
on every day. There was the wretched proposal 
of the by-paths road to get rid of the Brentford 
block. It would have very little effect, however, 
and it was not desired by the Brentford people. 
They wanted their High Street widened, so that they 
could get benefit in selling their frontages again. 
We did not look at these things from a big enough 
point of view. His personal view was that traffic 
and locomotion facilities were the secret of town 
planning. He felt some diffidence in saying that to 
architects; but he thought engineering and loco- 
motion facilities should come before the building 
of houses. By enabling people to get further out 
opportunities were got for building fine houses which 
could never be got in these days on crowded ground. 
The more we could do to spread London—and the 
further out the better—the greater the advantage 
for the London of the future. Looking at the maps 
shewn them that evening, from the time of Elizabeth 
onwards, it seemed that the powers of the time 
were thinking only of the little bit for themselves - 
they never looked far enough ahead. And we were 
doing the same thing to-day. He could not imagine 
anything more useful to publish throughout London 
and every big city than a scries of maps to show 
the opportunities which had been thrown Bway ; 
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then they might rouse some public feeling which would 
tackle te things in a hig way and insist that, 
somehow or other, a solution should be found. Per- 
sonally, he did not think they should run the ratepayer 


- 
a 


too hard. For the Im | City, the Capital of the 
Kmipire, they ought to be able bo get some assistance 
from the Imperial Government. Another point 
was what he should call the nelghbourly feeling ; 
and he wished all the members of the architectural 
profession had rather more neighbourly feeling as 
regards the buildings next door to those they put 
up. There was the case of-the Piccadilly Hotel and 
the building which had been erected next to it. 
He did not know who was responsible for it, but he 
thought it was a shame to the architectural profession, 
There was another example at the bottom of 
St. James's Street ; that very fine red-brick corner 
house built by Norman Shaw. The honse harmo- 
nised well with the old buildings of St. James's Palace; 
but to the right front they had now begun to put 
up stone buildings. Why had it not been possible 
to continue that building of Norman Shaw’s for a 
certain distance, and so make @ finished end of 
that corner of St. James's Street and Pall Mall ? 
Lord Peel had mentioned Delhi and Building Acts. 
Delhi waa in the fortunate position that the Govern- 
ment owned all the land of the new city, and pre- 
sumably it would see to it that the class of buildings 
put up was entirely according to Government re- 
quirements, Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker, who 
arrived in England only on Saturday, were to continue 


for the next few years to spend the winter in Delhi: 


they would not only be responsible for Government 
House and the Seeretariate, but also for most of the 
buildings to be erected in the new city of Delhi. 
With reward to the Building Act rules, ancient lights. 
ete., which had been mentioned, probably every house 
in Delhi would stand in about three acres, and there 
would be avenues 150 or 200 feet wide, and everything 
would be done on such lines that it would be m 
proper Garden City. He only wished they could 
make their Building Acts in England so that such 
facilities should be given. | : 
Proresson HAVERFIELD said that with regard 
to the point Mr. Davidge had made about there 


being streets in London which were streets that the 


Romans had walked upon, that was a matter he should 
like to consider. He was not inclined to believe, 
though he knew that Sir Lawrence Gomme differed 
from him in that, that there was much left of Roman 
London in modern London. If a Roman temple had 
been found under the atreet, it was obvious that it was 
not a Roman street in Roman times. He did not 
think it would necessarily follow that if we found 
some of the streets of Roman London were continued 
in the streets to-day, we should be making out a 
continuity between the London of to-day and the 

ondon of Roman times, In Carthage, in North 
Africa, and its neighbourhood, there were field-paths 
which were the field-paths Ini out by Roman far- 


mers, but no one supposed that the Arabs had any 
connection with the Romans who laid them out in the 
time of Julius Cesar or the Emperor Augustus, The 
continuity of history did not work entirely in that 
way. That was a problem of possible interest, but 
not one of very great importance. ‘The importance 
of Mr. Davidge's Paper lay in the point taised by 
the first two speakers—viz. what was to be done with 
the London of the future. 

Sm LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A.,. Clork of the 
London County Council, said that perhaps his enjoy- 
Ment of the Paper had been the greater because ho 
had detected in the later events of the Building Acts 
which Mr. Davidge had deseribed just that possible 
continuity between the earliest periods and the later 
onés which Professor Haverfield did not see. He 
(Sir Lawrence) put it in this way: That the Build- 
ing Act in the twelfth century which succeeded the 
devastating fire in King Stephen's reign, having for 
its object the construction of stone buildings in place 
of the buildings which had been erected in the previous 
hundred years, was one of two things : it was either a 
ditect copy from the Roman Buildings Acts, or it was 
a descendant of a previous tradition of Roman build- 
ings which had come down through the custom of the 
city which we know was so prevalent, Apart from 
that point, the continuity of the building provisions 
in London was a very remarkable thing. One got it 
through the Middle Ages, one got it in the Tudor 
period, and, above all things, one got it in that most 
remarkable period after the Fire of London when 
London had the one chance of rebuilding itself, He 
liked to think that the debate on the Bill, of which we 
had record in the House of Commons, showed that a 
certain Colonel Birch described to the House of 
that penod a a which he would adopt if he 
were going to rebuild London. And he put it in this 
way—it is recorded in Evelyn's Diary—that London 
ought to consider itself as one big estate, and the 
rebuilding of an estate means rebuilding in a fine way, 
rebuilding with magnificent Streets, because those 
magnificent streets will assist the values of the houses 
upon which they are built. But the selfishness of the 
London owners of that period was only equalled by 
the selfishness of the owners of the present day, They 
would have nothing to do with it. And the con- 
sequence was that Wren's magnificent plans were put 
on one side, and we had the present picture of London. 
But there was one bright spot in that period. When 
Wren took his magnificent design of St. Paul's 
Cathedral before the King, Charles IL. did one of those 
very fine things which Stuart kings could do—in the 
midst of all theirstupidities, they could do magnificent 
things. And King Charles 11, almost anticipated the 
action of the Czar of Russia in saying to Wren, “ That 
building is-to be built forthwith,” and St, Paul's 
Cathedral was built forthwith. If it had not been for 
the King’s dictum, what would the result have been ? 
The whole period of the Building Acta bristled with the 
idea of London being 4 great city. James I:, in one 
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of those curious documents which he sent forth to his 
capital city, described how the Roman emperors 
wanted to make Rome a big city, and James |. was 
imbued with the same idea; he wanted to make 
London a big city. Mr. Davidge had described how 
that idea had come down to us; but it had never yet 
been actually carried out. And one felt that, 
somehow or other, that policy had got to be brought 
about before we could connect together the nghts 
af the landowner and the benefits which would 
come to him when we broadened out and made 
London what it ought to be. He thought Mr. 
Davidge's Paper would refresh the minds of those 
who wanted to be refreshed that the periods of the 
past in opening up new projects and in finding those 
Hew projects never carried out would perhaps bring 
about a new conception of things, and would enable, 
if not the ratepayer, at all eventa some interested 
payer, to see that it was to his benefit and to his 
advantage to enlarge and make beautiful this beauti- 
ful city of ours. And he was still one of those with 
optimistic feelings that that sort of thing would 
come about in the near future. 

Mr. ANDREW TAYLOR (F.], Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, L.C.C., said he should like 
to thank Mr. Davidge for his remarkably interesting 
Paper. He had always held that these Building Acts 
constitute a fascinating subject, but he could never 
persuade some County Council members to come into 
his Committee-room: and if they ever did so, he 
noticed they were very unhappy, and endeavoured to 
get out as quickly as possible. It was difficult some- 
times even to get a quorum. He wanted to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the members of the District 
Surveyors’ Association. They were an admurable 
body of men, and their lecturer that evening was a 
distinguished member of that body. District Sur- 
veyors were often much abused, but he had had the 
privilege of being Chairman of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee for four years, and had come very much into 
contact with them, and he took thia opportumby oft 
saying that they were a body of men who were discharyg- 
ing their duties, often unpleasant duties, in the face of 
much difficulty, and doimg it well, and placing their 
mark upon London forgood ; and he hoped the British 
public and London generally would morte and more 
appreciate the work of the District Surveyors and 
what they were domg for London. He wanted to 


raise a note of optimism. It was the fashion nowadays 


to abuse London and to call it a chaotic mass of 
jumbled narrow streets, poor buildings, ete. He pro- 
tested against that. Taking London altogether, there 
was no city in the world like it. There was, of course, 
much to be said for Paris ; but one vets tired of Paris, 
and comes back again and again to dear old dirty 
smoky London, und feels that there is a fascination and 
a charm about it which no other city . He 
felt tremendously that optimum, and he spoke as 
Chairman of the Improvements Uommittee of the Lon- 
don County Council. It was rather difficult to follow 
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Lord Peel in such a position, buat he intended to do 
what he could in the way of inaugurating some new 
echemes for London. It was difficult, however, be- 
cause they must proceed with the London Sin ok 
before their eves. Probably they had all employed 
their juvenile efforts in improving London on paper, 
had made plans for rahe el Trafalgar Square, 
Piccadilly Cireus, Hyde Park Corner, and other places. 
But when one came face to face with the practical 
necessities of the case, and the spending of money, 
one took a different view of the matter, Those who 
abused the London County Council for not dome 
anything for London, or for doing it in the worst 
possible way, must bear this in mind. There were 
many schemes the Council had in view, and really 
they were. doing something for London ; 1t was im- 
proving every day. There was no finer improvement 
in any city he knew of thanthe Thames Embankment, 
Kingsway and Millbank were also fine Improvements, 
and there were others coming, and as soon as the Coun- 
cil had the money it would be found that they were 
full of great schemes, and gradually the ideas would 
evolveand materialize. But we must not be impatient. 
Rome was not built in a day, neither would London 
he inproved ina day, It was better for it to grow in 
beauty, gradually unfolding itself. It was coming ; 
it might not be in our time, but we should have the 
consciousness and the feeling that we had done our 
share in improving the London which we all love. 
Mr. A. A. HUDSON, K.C., Chairman of the Tri- 
bunal of see under the London Building Act, said 
that in looking at the maps Mr. Davidge had shown 
them, one hoped that at each period the municipality, 
or Whatever the power was, would have stepped out- 
side its immediate surroundings, and started « road 
upon land and in places where the land could be 
acquired cheaply, That was what they were doing 
in Liverpool. There they found that by going three 
or four miles out they could make a magnificent 
road. and acquire land for the purpose without 
going beyond a certain figure. They found that by 
this means they could make roada for £10,000 a mile, 
whereas if they were to attempt anvthin of the land 
in the city itself the cost would he more like £200,000 
a mile—quite a prohibitive price. That was one sug- 
gestion which he made, with great respect, to those 
who haved power to carry these things out, that they 
should jump ahead of the times, and go so many miles 
out and make roads where the land was cheap. 
Noxt, he would suggest that they invest a Tribunal 
of Appeal, or some other body, with a little more 
power than they had now. At present all they had 
to do as a Tribunal, and all the Superintending 
Architect had to do, was to fix a general line oF 
buildings—that is to say, to determine the general line 
of the existing buildings : whereas if the ! rit- 
tending Architect were given power to fix the building 
line at the start it would be a totally different matter. 
They should not try to take the land for thot hing ; 
they must pay some compensation, It might not 
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be a large sum. Vast improvements would have 
been secured for London of the future if only they 
had had power to fix the building line instead of 
the general line. In certain comparatively amull 
ways they could improve the inner parts of London, 
but he did not think it possible for them to carry 
out the enormous schemes sometimes proposed for 
the centre of London, owing to the vastexpense. It 
was to the outside of London that they must look 
for great improvements. He associated himself with 
the other gentlemen who had thanked the reader of 
the Paper for his excellent contribution. 


Mr. EWART G, CULPIN, Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, said that one 
thing which came to notice at the District Conference 
held that morning was that Colonel Hellard said he 
had just been in consultation with a number of 
surveyors of the North-Eastern Section mto which 
London was divided by the Traffic Report, and he 
found that the circular avenue North which was 
deemed practicable as the best route a few years ago 
was impossible now because of the building which 
had taken place in the last two orthree years. Ifthey 
were going to have these circular roads at all, it was 
time they did something in that direction, And as 
the matter had been before the minds of thinking 
people and dreaming people for hundreds of years, 
they had an opportunity now, through these District 
Conferences, and it was hoped that a mng road or a 
park belt, such as other nations had and which was 
their admiration and joy, might come to London, and 
that London in slowly unfolding itself, as had been 
said, might have some of those tracts of green 
provided, He would also like to mention the fact 
that Mr. Davidge would be leaving in a few weeks 
for Australia, to carry the gospel of town planning 
there. In the last three days messages had been 
received from practically every one of the Ministers 
to the different Dominions in Australasia, and from 
practically every important city, stating that 
arrangements were being made by professional men, 
and by committees of the various municipalities, 
to welcome him on his arrival there to teach them 
something about town planning. He was going there 
with the good wishes of the R.I.B.A. and other 
bodies interested in town planning. It was to be 
hoped that on the other side, where there were 
enormous possibilities, they would be able to avoid 
eome of the mistakes which London had fallen into. 
Mr. Davidge’s visit was being looked forward to 
eagerly, and it was understood that at least three of the 

minion Governments were proposing to make 
Brants towards the expenses of his lectures. 


Mr. E, FIANDER ETCHELLS [Hon A.] said 
that Mr. Davidee had referred to the Assize of 
FitzAlwyne, which was introduced in 1189, before the 
introduction of our present Parliamentary system. 


Under that Assize any citizen could demand at the 
weekly hustings that the Mayor and a committee 
of twelve men could enforce the rules with regard 
to buildings. He saw in that Assize a prototype 
of the present Building Act Committee and their 
weekly meetings. With regard to the stringency of 
the Building Acts, they sometimes heard that this 
point or that point was stringent. But taking a 
general view of the whole of the Acts, not only those 
now in force, but those in the past, with the maximum 
penalty of forty shillings, he failed to find anything 
really stringent. For stringency they must go to the 
codes of places between London and the new Delhi 
referred to by Captain Swinton. Take Babylon for 
instance. According to the Building Laws of Babylon : 

Section 229: [ia bolder hos built « house foro man, and 
his work ia not strong, and if the house he has built falls in 
and kills the householder, thet buidder ahall he alain. 

Section 230: Lf the child of the householder be killed, the 
child of that builder shall be slain, 

Section 231: If the slave of the householder be killed, he 
shall give slave for slave to the householder, 

Section 232: Lf goods have been destroyed, he shail 
replace all that baa been destroyed, and because the house 
that he built was not made strong, and it has fallen in, ho shall 
restore the fallen house out of his own porsonal property, 

Section 233: "Uf a builder has built a house for a man, and 
his work i# not done properly, and a wall shifta, then that 
builder shall make that wall good with hie own silver. 
Would not such provisions ensure safer building in 
London ? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER) said 
he was particularly interested in the early part of the 
Paper. It reminded him of a book by a French 
author, whose name he had forgotten, entitled 
“The Dead that Speak.” The theme of the book 
was the influence of heredity generation after genera- 
hon. The stoking parallels that Mr. Davidge had 
gven them indicated the uniformity ir London's 
manner of thought throughout the last seven cen- 
turies. In the matter of rights of light he had always 
felt that the recognition of those rights, which were 
only of gradual growth, was a mistake and not in the 
best interests of the community. The twelfth cen- 
tury was more rational in this respect. One might 
derive some satisfaction from the fact that in recent 
years these “mghts" had been less stringently 
interpreted. Coming to Mr. Davidge's point as to 
the possibility of high buildings in existing narrow 
streets, he agreed with him that some such rule as 
he demanded was urgently needed. He would 
suggest a limiting angle of 60° from the opposite 
side of the street as the least that would be satis- 
factory, The question of street proportions came 
in here. With the existing maximum height no street 
could appear spacious unless it wax at least 120 feet 
between the frontages. It was very interesting 
to note the recrudescence from time to time of 
the ideal of 4 surrounding open zone. The idea 
had ita attractive side, but he did not feel it to 
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be the natural solution of the problem of London's 
open spaces. It was an exotic imported from 
awkatal With the varied conditions around our 
metropolis, the natural features of the country 
supplied the main factors in determining open spaces, 
bat he had long maintained that if any general 
principle was to be observed, it would be that parks 
should radiate outwards, like Epping Forest, rather 
than form a closed zone. Of course, the railways now 
formed an important factor in the problem of outer 
London, and there was urgent need to devise machinery 
for dealing with railway enterprises in their relationship 
to other requirements. It was very difficult to provide 
for every circumstance in a series of hard-and-fast 
by-laws, A much better result could be achieved if 
eases could be intelligently considered on their merits 


thout the restrictions of a number of hard-and-fast 
rules. This was, however, he presumed, too much to 
hope for, but at all eventa they should try to keep 
up-to-date with their regulations, which sometimes 
lagged several decades behind the requirements of 
the day. For example, the limitation of cubic con- 
tents inflicted « hardship on their business enter- 
prises which they did not experience in any other 
unportant community, and which the ifisurance rates 
proved to be absolutely unjustifiable. There were 
other regulations aimed at minimising fire risks 
which, however well intentioned, were particularly 
ill-adapted to existing conditions, Again, architects 
would long ago have devised a satisfactory substitute 
better suited to this climate than the awkward and 
untidy shop blind, in a projecting hood glazed with 


Shines glass, but. for the fact that they were 
recluded from using such a device by the regulations. 


e doubted if Mr. Davidge could induce anyone to 
re-impose the coal duties, however much such a 
course might appeal to the Smoke Abatement 
Society. The argument as to cost was, of course, a 
fallacions one, and he did not credit Mr. Davidge 
with intending it seriously. At any rate, they had 
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the petrol tax to take its place. The fact that 
Gwynn, an architect, did so much a century and o 
half ago towards foreshadowing the London of to-day 
might well encourage us m our studies for London's 
future. “ Itis part of my faith,” concluded Mr. Lan- 
chester, “ that the architect's training and practice 
render him peculiarly well qualified for such a task, 
and [have great hopes that the architect will have an 
important share in bringing our great city into con- 
formity with the ideals, not only of our day, but, as 
Mr. Davidge has shown us, of the whole extended 
period of her recorded. history,” 


The vote of thanks was then put from the Chair and 
carried by acclamation. 


Me. DAVIDGE, in reply, said he must first express 
his very great appreciation of the many kind re- 
marks that had been made with regard to the 
Paper. He would point out that in any scheme 
for the extension of London it was not necessary to 
spend millions immediately, What was wanted was 
some common-sense plan, which could be carried out 
slowly, as it was needed. A plan cost nothing to 
prepare. London already possessed the nem 
power, and could develop along that plan. Cer- 
tainly a plan must be prepared for the future 
growth of the outskirts. He was very much interes- 
ted in the point raised by Sir Lawrence Gomme and 
others with regard to the continuity of history, and 
he felt: strongly that we were, after all, only working 
out our part of the great plan, that we were carrying 
on the tradition of those who had gone before us, and 
that those projects which had been shown on the 
screen, and which Mr. Lanchester and others were 
making now, would undoubtedly be carried out, 
though possibly not in our time. After all, a life- 
time was but a short space in the history of a great 
city like London, and we must be thankful if, at 


any rate, we could play our! part in the extension 


of this mighty city. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
“ Borrowing in Architecture.” 
To the Editor, JovnxaL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—lIt is with much interest that I have read 
the paper by Mr. March Phillipps on “ Borrowing in 
Architecture,” which appears in the Jounnxan of the 
28th March. It is suggestive, stimulating, and 
challenging ; but is it convincing! I trow not, I 
agree with the remarks of the President, that it is 
another distracting contribution to the much-vexed 
question of the meaning of modern architecture in its 
relation to modern life: It would seem that Mr. 
Phillipps has failed to grasp the true inwardness of 
the aituation, which depends on the basal fact that 
architects are o part of life and conditioned by 
environment; and surely it would be difficult to 
demonstrate conclusively that art to-day has “* lost 
touch of life,” or that it has become exhausted and 
incompetent to deal with the problems of life, or 
unable to digest and assimilate the work of the past. 
The whole evolution of architecture, through varia- 
tions of style, provides a long series of proofs that 
Architecture steadily reflects national ideas and 
needs. Heighten and quicken the life ofa country and 
Architecture will respond. We see this if we place 
ourselves at the beginning of the 19th century and 
realise the great new, controlling conditions which 
then began to operate, by reason of the application 
of science to daily needs. Science, which had so 
long been the basia of research for the few, became 
the basis of practical life for the many ;1t passed out 
of the study and laboratory into the workshop and 
factory. It created a silent revolution in our midst. 
Steam transformed travelling and changed the ways 
of commerce ; electricity “ put a girdle round about 
the earth " for human intercourse ; coal yielded gas 
for lighting, and phosphorus provided the Iucifer 
match. No wonder that before this onslaught of 
#pphed science the foundations of all tradition were 
shaken so that it can never again stand in ita old, 
unassailable position. All this national tumult and 
turmoil had ita inevitable effect upon tradition in 
architecture, and ushered in a period of revivals and 
experiments which most of us would agree should be 
termed “ borrowings -" but out of the chaos of undi- 
gested styles was evolved a compromise—truly English 
—which gave ws Gothie churches and Renaissance 
public buildings, while dwelling-houses assumed o 
quiet and dignified Queen Anne and Georgian style 
all their own. They were the result of having 
assimilated, and not merely borrowed, past styles. 

But surely Mr. Phillippe has unduly stretched the 
word “ borrowing “ to fit his theory ; so that, like an 
attenuated elastio band, it includes a mixed bundle 
of mutually destructive ideas. 

Architects have inherited a great past, and just 
hecause we have entered into this heritage with all 
its possibilities of development there is no need for us 
to be “ horrowens.” We can spend and develop our 
own estate, and need borrow from none ; but the one 


thing needed for vitality and vigour in a national art 
ts, that the nation ahould know its needa and formu- 


late ita demands: civic authorities must not be eon-. 


tent toadminister by-laws and Building Acts, but must 
cherish that pride of place which shall be concerned, 
whether for a muilway station or a village hall, to have 
a thing of beauty, designed with regard to its fune- 
tional fitness. Progressive communal life creates pro- 
gressive architecture ; changing purpose brings in 
change of treatment, which in itself tends to elummate 
“ borrowing " and necessitates a process of assimilation. 

In many ways architecture resembles language ; 
both have their grammar; both express national 
ideas, and both have been gradually evolved through 
the centuries. Although our speech is similar to 
that of Shakespeare's day, that does not prevent is 
certain growth which has fitted the language of to-day 
to the changing ideas and needs of science and civili 
sation. We may say that it is no more possible delib- 
erately to invent a new architectural stvle than it is 
deliberately to invent a new language ; any such 
attempt results in “l'art nouveau” and “ cubism ™ 
in art and in “ Volapnk" and “ Esperanto" in 
language. It is the new idea that gives new life and 
helps the artist to develop his great estate without 
having recourse to usury. 

The past is, indeed, a heritage which it would be 
folly to throw away. It is the great privilege of the 

utect to blend both past and present, and by 
passing the art of the ages through the crucible of 
his own personality, and fitting it to the new purpose, 
he produces something new which still conforms to 
traditional canons of art because it is the product of 
an unconscious process of assimilation. 

Banister F. Fuercner [F-]. 


The New Roskin—with Two Suggestions. 
To the Editor, Joursat R.1.B.A..— 

Sin,—Courage was necessary for Mr. Phillippe’ 
breezy attack, Although he seems to appreciate 
that eriticiam is valueless unless preceded by appre- 
ciation, it is easy for a critic who is not an architect 
to be iconoclastic without a constructive policy. 
Borrowing in architecture ia not only not to be 
deprecated, it is necessary because it is impossible 
to devise anything new, fe. any beautiful thing. 
Onginality does not exist otherwise. It is, moreover, 
just because the artist 1s miles ahead of his plagiarist 
that the Copyright Act ia of no use to him. 

I would suggest that the whole of the pother raised 
in the Morning Post, although excellent journalism 
and very readable, is based on a false premise. The 
assumption is that we have no style or that all styles 
are dead, But the fact is that Architecture, being 
more international than ever before (owing to the 
rapid transit of materials, photography, and other 
causes), has adopted all styles, and it is only when the 
vitalising spark is absent in the designer that any 
style may appear dead. 

One danger to-day is the versatileness of person- 
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ality. The punishment does not always fit the 
erie. We find green slates and tarred chimney 
pots on a country cottage near a Surrey village 
where all the old work has charming red roofs of 
tiles ; another genius has given us oriental flavoured 
domes on the new Government offices; and many 
another anachronism might be given. | 

An evident danger is the confusion of eurythmy 
with symmetry. Following the Beaux Arts-ideal 
all parte must be rigidly equal. The axial lines and 
a pair of compasses doit all. Kixternally the T-square 
and set-square do the rest! Most architects cling 
to the notion that superimposed columns (as in 
Jones's Whitehall) and regularly divided rustications 
make good architecture. They spell poverty of 
invention. It is precisely because matters-of-taste 
which should be matters-of-knowledge but are 
not to-+lay that it is necessary to ask why. The 
answer, | venture to submit, has nothing to do 
with harking back to medimval crafts, but has to 
do with inner vision. All the finest works of man 
in art have one quality in common and only one, 
that is a certain blitheness of expression. It 
matters nothing whether the style be trabeated or 
arcuated, old or new; if that vital essence be absent 
no amount of aspiring lines, of trimmings—caps, 
pilasters, grotesques, pinnacles, ef Aoe genus omiie— 
will endow it with life, To some men it is easier to 
invest ther buildings with this quality in one style 
than another, but that is only a matter of individu- 
ality and hus nothing to do with the principle. 

“ History shows you men whose master-bouch 
Not eo much modifies as makes anow : 
Minds that tranamute nor need restore at all.'* 

I should say that the general level of architecture 
18 to-day probably better than ever it has been, but 
that public appreciation is exactly in inverse ratio, 
Is it possible and feasible to educate (i.e. draw out 
the best that is in) the public ? 

(1) In 1893 I suggested that the R.A. should open 
the rest of the Burlington House Galleries ot the time 
of the Old Masters Exhibition in the winter, for a 
representative show, each year, devoted to the 
Mother of the Arts, by means of models, photographs, 
sculpture and working drawings (perspectives of the 
present Academy type being excluded), | am sure 
that the painters would welcome another room (and 
invest it with charm) even though it be a cul-de-sac 
where the somnolent rest and eat sandwiches. The 
summer exhibition would then be Painting, and the 
winter one Special, Architecture and Sculpture. 

(2) If the R.A. Council do not see their way to 
perform this duty to the public, and so put Architec- 
ture in its due place as the first of the Fine Arts, 
then it seems to me that our Institute should under- 
take it. The public would then have some sense of 
proportion shown to them, and interest in new work 
would gradually be awakened in such a way that 
even shopkeepers (as in the Italian Guilds in 1500 
A.p,) would be reliable critices.—Yours faithfully, 

P. A. Ronsoy [A.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Exhibition of British 


13th to 23rd May 1914, 

In response to a request made by the President of 
the French Société des Architectes diplimés, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Association are co-operating in the work of organising 
the first Representative Exhibition of British Archi- 
tecture to be held in Parn. » 

The Exhibition, which has aroused considerable 
interest in Paris both as evidence of the cordial 
relations now existing between Great Britain and 
France and as an introduction of British Architecture 
to the French public, will be beld in the Old Tennis 
Court of the Tuileries, which has been lent to the 
committee by the French Government at the request: 
of the Boctété. 

The President of the French Republic has signified 
his intention of officially inaugurating the Exhibition 
(should political circumstances permit), and it is 
anticipated that he will preside at the annual banquet 
of the Société, which will be arranged to coincide with 
a special week-end visit of British architects to Paris, 
and to which the Presidents of the R.LB.A. and the 
A.A., with several other distinguished architects, have 
been invited. | 

Owing to the exigencies of space, and at the 
special request of the French committee, the Exhi- 
bition will be limited to architects to whom invita- 
tions have been issued, and to executed work, but it: 
is anticipated that within those limitations it will be 
fully representative of the various branches of British 
architecture, such as Ecclesiastical, Domestic, and 
Pubhe Work ; together with an Historical section so 
arranged as to show clearly the gradual evolution of 
modern British architecture, starting from about the 
year 1500, in the various branches enumerated above. 
A few selected examples of Garden Design and of Town 
Series will _ be included. As the Exhibition 
Will conmst very largely of perspeetive drawin ir, thie 
committee have decided that wigs these have not 
heen actually executed by the architect himself they 
shall be entered in the catalogue under the names 
both of the architect and of the draughtsman, us it is 
felt that this will lend an additional interest to the 
drawings and will set a precedent which should 


in Paris, . 
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remedy an injustice to many capable and brilliant 
draughtamen whose work is too often ignored by the 
general public in exhibitions of this character. 

It has been decided that Scottish and Insh archi- 
tecture shall be arranged as far as practicable as 
xeparate sections on lines similar to the scheme 
adopted for English work ; each will therefore com- 
prise Historical, Modern, and Students’ work, although 
modifications of this proposed acheme may be neces- 
sary later. A portion of the galleries will be devoted 
to holiday sketches and water-colours, which are 
justly much admired by our French colleagues, and 
the leading Architectural Schools have been asked to 
make a selection from the work done by students, 
which will also, no doubt, prove of considerable 
interest to French architects. A small part of the 
Exhibition Hall will be reserved for French students’ 
work, and the committee of the Société des Arcli- 
tectes diplimés are arranging to exhibit a selection 
from the Exhibition which was held mn the Archi- 
tectural Association Galleries last year. 

It: is manifestly difficult to estimate the importance 
of an Exhibition of this character, but the committee 
feel that it will serve a very useful purpose m 
strengthening the bonds of artistic brotherhood 
between architects in the two countries, and lead to 
4 juster appreciation of the high standard of architec- 
tural achievement which is a noteworthy feature of 
modern British architecture. 

P. Cart pr LaFroxTaIne, 
Hon, See. Exhibition Commilfes. 
The New British School at Rome. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, presiding at the 
Second Meeting of the Council of the British School 
at Rome, held at St. James's Palace on the 16th ult., 
sail that the Reports of the Executive Committee 
and Faculties presented to the meeting showed that 
much useful work had been accomplished since the 
Council had last met to receive their Charter of 
Incorporation. It was encouraging to know that 
during a time of transition in the life of the School 
there had been an increase in the number of students 
pursuing their studies in Rome under the auspices of 
the Faculty of Archmology, History, and Letters, and 
that with the recent arrival of the holders of the 
newly established Art Scholarships the number of 
students during the present Session would be larger 
than in any previous year. He had seen the work 
done by competitor in the Final Examinations for 
the Rome Scholarships in Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Decorative Painting which were offered last year for 
the first time by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and he thought that the Faculties 
who administered those Scholarships might be con- 
gratulated upon the success of the first competition. 
His Royal Highness went on to say that one of the 
matters mentioned in the Report of the Faculty of 
Architecture must be especially gratifying to the 
Counci]—viz., the valuable Architectural Scholarship 


founded by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in connection with the School, the administration of 
which had been entrusted to the Faculty. 

The Executive Committee report that their atten- 
tion has been mainly directed to the question of 
providing suitable accommodation for the School in 
the Valle Giulia. Practically the whole of the 
£15,000 pranted by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 towards the building scheme is 
bemg expended in the reconstruction in permanent 
material of the temporary facade of the building 
erected for the Rome Exhibition and afterwarda 
presented by the Municipality of Rome for the 
purposes of the School. The Report goes on :— 


The architect's original plan of utilising as part of his scheme 
the galleries of this building haa been replaced by a more 


practical and coonomical design which contains all the 
necessary accommodation within a much emaller area, thus 
making free for purposes of recreation and planting a portion 
of the site, whieh the Municipality have more eoantty enlarged 
by the grant of an additional strip on the eastern boundary. 
The cost of eatin out the amended scheme was eatimated 
at £35,000, and the Ea tive Committers decided to expend the 
eum of £20,000 in providing the minimum socommodation 
required to allow the Schoo! a soon aa poatble to start on ita 
new career, The contract for this work, which includes the 
efection of the atudio wing, the library, and the residential 
quarters for the Director and the necessary stall, together with 
temporary accommodation for a few students, has been 
entered into with Mesers, Humphreys. Ltd., and a Sub- 
Committee consisting of the Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, R_A,, 
and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., has been appointed to 
advise upon matters of detail connected with the contract. 

It is expected that the portion of the building now under 
construction will be completed by October, 1914, and that the 
School will be able to move into its new quarters before the 
expiration of ite loase of the premises in the Palaxxo Odescalohi. 


The Faculty of Architecture* report as follows :— 


. The scheme for the establihment of the Rome Scholarahip 
in Architecture offered by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 185) has been the main subject of consideration 
by the Faculty, Their recommendations regarding the con- 
ditiona, value, and tenure of the Scholarship were submitted 
-ehoog Commissioners and received their approval on July 17th, 


The Scholarship, which is open to British subjecta under the 

se of OO, ia of the value of por annum, and is tenable for 
three years, The scheme of competition aa drawn up by the 
Faculty in the firet instanoo was graduated and in threo stages : 
—(1) An Open Qualifying Examination; (2) «a First Com- 
petition, open to candidates selected in the first stage, to 
winners of certain prizna, and to candidates nominated by 
certain bodies at home and abroad ; and (3) a Final Competi- 
tion, open to not more than 10 candidates eelected from the 
Fisst Competition. 

The subject for the Open Qualifying Examination, which 
waa 4 Private Mausoleum, had to be completed within one 
month. Sixteen candidates entered for this examination and 
eight qualified. In the Firat Competition there were eighteen 
candidates, including five of those who had qualified in the 
previous Examination. Tho subject set waa a Modern Tech. 
nical University, and only seven of the candidates wero chosen 
to compete in the Final Competition, which waa held en loge 


* The Members of the Faculty are :—Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A. (Chairman), Mr, W. R. Lethaby, Mr. E. L: Lutyons, 
A.R.A., Sir Robert 8. Lorimer, A.R.8.A.. Mr. Ernest Newton, 
AR.A., Profewor C,H. Reilly, Mr. John W, Simpson, Mr, 
Leonard Stokes, and Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
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in London during a period of three weekx The subject for 
this competition was a Modern Forum or Civic Contre. 

As a result of the Final Competition the Faculty recom- 
mended Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw, o third-year student 
of the Liverpool University School of Architecture, for appoint 
ment to the Commissioners’ Scholarship, and the award was 
publicly announced on October 25th. 

The Faculty regret to report the comparatively amall 
number of candidates for such an important Scholarship. 
They hope, however, that, aa the scheme becomes better 
known among students of Architecture, the Scholarship will 
be much more keenly contested, and the atandard of work all 
throngh the competition will inevitably rise. 

With the view of facilitating the working of the competi- 
ions, expecially in so far as Colonial candidates are concerned, 
the Faculty decided to modify the scheme for the second year 
and to reduce the number of stages to two, so that the Com- 
sire tition will in future be identical in form with those instituted 
by the Faculties of Sculpture and Painting, 

The Faculty have reoently undertaken, at the myucet of the 
Royal Institute of British Architerta, the administrative 
contrel of the Jarvis Studentship, which in to be offered 
annually to the Student or Associate of the Institute who, in 
the competition for the Rome Scholarship, passes next in 
onler to the winner, | 

The Studentship is of the value of £200 per annum, and is 
tenable for two years at the British School at Home. The 
first of thease Studentships was awarded to Mr. Louis de 
Soiaons, a Canadinn architect who had studied at the Royal 
Academy and in Paris. 

The Faculty have, after careful consideration, drawn up the 
programme of work to be carried out by the Home and Jarvis 
Scholar daring their msidenoe abroad. 

The Annual Report of the University of London, 
University College, just issued, contains a general sum- 
mary of the activities of the College. The most im- 
portant events of the past year are, perhaps, the com- 
fastion of the two Schools of Architecture, previously 
separately conducted at University and King aColleges, 
under the name of the University of London School of 
Architecture, and the completion of the new building 
designed for its accommodation. This building has 
provision for over 100 students, and includes three 
large studios (50 feet W res 35 by 22 feet, 27 by 
20 feet); a Museum, 50 feet square; a Cast Gallery, 
48 feet by 28 feet; a Library, 35 feet by 22 feet <a 
Lecture Theatre, 46 feet by 28 feet, with two soreens 
for double lanterns ; « Class Room, 27 feet by 19 feet ; 
and an Entrance Hall, 27 feet by 19 feet. ‘There are 
also Private Rooma for Professora and Lecturers, a 
Diagram Room, Dark Room, Cloak Rooms, Lava- 
tories, and additional rooms for new developments, 
which oan be utilised a8 required. It is intended to 
use some of these rooms for a Department of Town 
Planning. The building has been beautifully fitted 
at the expense of and under the direction of the 
donor, who desires to remain anonymous. 

The University College Committee will be assisted 
in the management and development of the new 
School by an Architectural Education Committee 
constituted as follows :— The Chancellor, the 
Earl of nar & the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. W. P. 
Herringham, M.D. (Chairman); the Chairman of 
Convocation, Sir Edward H. Busk ; the Principal of 
the University, Sir Henry A. Miers ; Sir Herbert H. 
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Bartlett; Prof. 8. D. Adshead [F.); Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., President R.LBA.; Dr J. J. 
Burnet, A-R.S3.A.[F.]; Prof. W. E. Dalby, F.RS: : 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A-R.A.[F.); Hon. R, C. Parsona: 
the Principal of King’s College, Dr, Ronald M. Burrows: 
The Provost of University College, Mr. 'T. Gregory 
Foster; Prof, A. Schuster, F.R.S.; Prof. F. M. 
Simpson [F,}, John Slater [F.], Prof. R. Elsey Smith 
Oe Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, L-C.C. (FJ, and Mr. 
Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. 


Mr. Hastwell Grayson, LBA Delegate. 

The Conference and Exhibition organised by the 
Liverpool School of Town Planning was opened 
on Saturday the 7th’ March and lasted till the 
following Friday, Liverpool is an especially suit- 
able centre for a conference of this character. 
It is famous for the activities of ita Housing 
Committee; it is the seat of o growing Garden 
Suburb, created by the joint efforts of Lord Salisbury, 
as ground landlord, and the Co-partnership Tenants 
Company ; and Port Sunlight, the pioneer of English 
Garden Cities, is only a few miles distant across the 
Mersey, Above all, Liverpool is the home of the | 
only English School of Town Planning. 

The Exhibition was held in the old Blue Coat 
School, one of the most interesting eighteenth- 
century buildings in the city, and the middle of a 
large gallery on the ground floor seryed for the 
Conference meetings. At one end of the gallery 
were exhibita of the Co-partnership Company, and 
a large model, to J, seale, of Port Sunlight, the latter 
bringing out very clearly the large proportion of land 
which has been given up to gardens, see and 
open spaces. Close by was a smaller model of Bourn- 
ville, and models, which could be taken to pieces, 
of houses and tenements. An interesting series of 
views and plans of the work now being carried out on 
the Kennington Estate of the Duchy of Cornwall was 
contributed by Professor Adshead. Round the 
Conference Hall were arranged views of old 
Liverpool and a large plan of the great new boule- 
vards, averaging 120 feet wide, which encircle the 
town. At the other end of the room came students’ 
oe ; capri nas much the city would have 
gained if the principles of town planning had been 
better understood a century ago. Most interesting 
to surveyors and others contemplating town planning 
schemes were the several small valleries wpstaira 
Which were filled with great maps of actual town 
planning schemes, most of which have received the 
preliminary sanction of the Local Government Board, 

The Exhibition contained much to attract the 
general public, and proved a mine of information for 
experts, expecially those interested in the reat 
schemes being carried out in Germany and the 
United States. ‘ 

Lord Salisbury, who is one of the three great Liver- 
pool landowners, performed the ceremony of opening 
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the Exhibition, and pointed out that until recently 
towns were largely populated by people who had been 
born and reared in the country, and he emphasised 
the necessity of giving the industrial classes, most of 
whom were now city-bred, better surroundings. Mr. 
Vivian, who followed, argued that with better housing 
accommodation the efficiency of the industrial classes 
would advanee, and that in that respect housing 
schemes had a value that could not be represented in 
money terms. 

Both Conference and Exhibition demonstrated that 
the housing element was uppermost in the minds of 
the promoters, and that the question of arterial roads 
and civic centres was comparatively subordinate. In 
fact town planning in England has a totally different 
aspect from town planning in America, where it is 
associated with magnificence in the centre of the city, 
and from abroad, where it is largely confined to 
arterial roads and traffic problems. 

In the conferences, which were exceedingly in- 
teresting, a carefully selected chairman, after a few 
preliminary remarks, led the discussion point by 
point on the chosen topic. Perhaps Mr. Brodie, the 
Liverpool City Engineer, and Mr. Abbott, Clerk to 
the Rural District Council of Ruislip, succeeded in 
inspiring the most interesting discussions, on Road 
Muking and Practical Points in Town Planning 
respectively, 

Hastweit Graysox | F.]. 

The Geffrye Museum of Old English Furnitore. 

The Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, Shore- 
ditch, was formally opened to the public on the 2nd 
Apnl The building, which is an admirable specimen 
of early eighteenth-century work, was originally 
erected by Sir Robert Gefirye for his almshouses. 
When the inmates had to be moved to a more tran- 
quil district the building was bought by the Peabody 
Trust, who proposed to demolish it and erect. work- 
men’s dwellings on the site; but the London County 
Council, with the assistance of the Shoredite 
Borough Council and private individuals, took over 
the building, threw the gardens open to the publie, 
and are converting the open space behind the build- 
ing into children’s playgrounds. 

The County Council had been asked to establish 
& central museum to which students could resort, on a 
complement to the craft training, but it was thought 
that the object could be better served by a series 
of local museums devoted to each local trade. The 
Geffrye Almshonses being situated in the heart of the 
furniture-making industry, advantage waa taken of 
the opportunity to acquire the buildings and adapt 
them asa furniture museum, Some of the exhibits 
ar the property of the Council, the gleanings of 
demolished frotieas. While others have been lent by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the City Corporation, 
and private persons, 

tbe series of small rooms ix well suited for the 
display of the exhibits. The first room, which is 
devoted chiefly to ironwork, contains some old 


English door-knockers and a fine seventeenth-century 
cast-iron window bay from Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Other rooms are devoted to English furniture of 
different periods arranged chronologically, with the 
exception of one, which has some fine specimens of 
seventeenth-contury Portuguese, Italian, and Spanish 
chairs, Other exhibits are carved mantelpieces, a 
beautiful carved desk with the arma of Oliver Crom- 
well, two seventeenth-century doors, one from George 
Street, Westminster, and the other from Horsley- 
down Lane, Stuart bedsteads, an Elizabethan over- 
mantel, a seventeenth-century coffin stool, spinning 
Wheels, and chairs. There are also stair banisters and 
brackets of various periods, a collection of old locks 
and door-handles, and a number of old insurance 
company signs that were erected on the houses 
of policy-holders. 


Museum. 


The figat Gee Education neon that o loan 
exhibition o ian Paintings has been arranged in 
the Indian Section of the Viototia and Albert Museum 
(Lower Gallery, Room 4). 

The exhibition consists of more than 200 charac- 
teristic works of the New Calcutta School, generously 
lent by the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Caleutta, 
together with examples by artists of the same school 
lent by Mr. Havell eat Dr. Coomaruswamy. In 
addition, Her Majesty Queen Mary has been 
graciously pleased to lend an important example of 
the work of Abanindro Nath Tagore, for some time 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, and one of 
the leaders in the movement. It depicts Tissarak- 
shita, Queen to King Asoka, contemplating the 
destruction of his favourite Bodhi tree. All the 
paintings lent by the Indian Society of Calcutta were 
recently shown in Paris at the 22nd Exhibition of the 
Société des Peintres Orientalistes Francais. 

The New Calcutta School represents the develop- 
ment Which has taken place in Indian art ainoe 1896, 
when Mr, E. B. Havell reorganised the instruction 
given in the Caleutta School of Art on Indian 
lines, and brought together a representative collec- 
tion of examples of Indian painting, sculpture, and 
architecture for the purpose. 

In addition to works by Mr. Tagore, there are also 
included in the exhibition paintings by thirteen of 
his pupils, Nanda Lal Bose, the late 8. N, Ganguly, 
and others, some of whom follow the traditional 
technique of Indian painters more closely than the 
rest. Two of them, Messrs. Ishwara Prasad and 
K. Venkatappa, are descended from families of 
hereditary court painters. Mr. Prasad, whose family 
were court painters to the Nawaba of Murshidabad, 
Bengal, in the 18th century, was discovered by 
Mr. Havell working as a designer in Manchester piece 
goods for a European firm in Caleutta. He is now a 
teacher in the Caleutta Behool of Art. Mr. Gogo- 
nendra Nath Tagore, a very gifted amateur, who 
contnbutes to the exhibition a series of illustrations 
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of the life of Chaitanya and impressionist studies in 
the streets of Caloutta, has worked entirely under the 
tuition of Ja artists. 

The exhibition will remain open until the end of 
May. 

English Neo-Classic Architecture, 

Messrs, Batsford will publish on April 23rd Mr. 
A. E. Richardson's folio volume entitled Monumental 
Classic Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. The 
purpose of this book is to direct attention to the 
monumental qualities and academic aspect of English 
Neo-Classic architecturé, which, from the period of 
its inception, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, until a comparatively recent date, shows a 
record of continuous development. It is profusely 
illustrated by examples from all parts of the kingdom. 


The Ancient Monuments Act. 
eo Beauchamp, First Commissioner of His 
jesty'8 Works, has 1 ease Mr. Harry Sirr [F.| 
ay pacdit of Ancient Monuments in England, and 
to act as Secretary to the English Advisory Board 
established under the Act of 1913. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
who are qualifying for the Final Examination have 
been approved :— 

SUBJECT XIII. 
(a) Dewox ror A Fme-racr. 


Triscott : H. 5. 
Walch : J. Bo ML 
Walker: D. W. 
Walker; H. F. 
Whitehead: H. M. 
Williamacn : F, 
Wilson: J. F, 


Alison : W. Hall: K. B Musamann : EB. 
Allcorn: W, J. pecans! ‘ALB Newbold: 0. 
Allen = G. Head : Owen: A. Hi 
Barford : J. Hendy 23. Paoe : C. L. | 
Bennett : G, Henshall: L. E, Pennington: W. F. 
Binnie: W. B. Herford : 'T. W, Robertson: A. W, 
Bowes : HK. Homack : J, D. Robinson : N.S. 
Brooks : (. J. Howard : 8. B. Rose: G. A. 
Butt: P. Jacob; J. H. Rowntree : C. 
Callendar:G, W.  Jopaon: H. N. Ryan; H. A. 
Charlewel : a. é Johneon; A. G. Sanders : T. A. 
Cheek, C. C. Jones : W. 0. Shatteck: L. H. 
Ching : W. T. Kaasem : H. &. Shenstone : (:, 
Clark : C J. Rellock : A. D, Silonele : A. 
Coaser 1G, A. Koch: M.D. Spence: A. T. 
Davidson : Gi. Langdell: GA, = Stainaby : G. P. 
Derry : D.C Lavender: EC. Stott: A. E. 
Dhonoan : FR. A. Leadon : CB. Taylor: J. A. C. 
Enton: G. Love: KH. M. Tebbutt: H. J. 
Evans; T, C. Loweth : 5. H Thorpe : A 
Fincham + E. readgold : R.A, 


Luyken: HM. ‘Th 
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(6) Desiss ron a Foor Bumor, 


Adama: W. A.C. Dickinson: J. Mosorop ; W. N. 1. 
Alison : W, Dowsett : T. W. Palmer: J, 
Andrew : H. Farrer: J. CL Robertaon : M. 
Ap-Gnuffydd : C. 0, Foale: W, EL Rose : G. A. 
Armetrong: J. RB, Ford: L. 8. Rtainshy : GC. PF 
Aslin: C. H. Cooder: F. EL Swallow : J. C 
Bagenal ; H. Goodwin: H.T. ‘Terrill: W. E. W. 
Barley : F. A. Grellier ; (. Toothill: LC. P. 
Carey : J. Head : G. L. White; P. G. 
Carreras: E. L. Lavender: E.C. Woodhouse: C. H. 
Cawkwell : RK. Macpherson: A. A. Wyatt: H. 
Charles: H. LL. Matthews: J. B, 
Crozaland : H FE. Moore: J. 





COMPETITIONS, — . 
Mill Hill School Competition, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council, 
Tax MacAuster, Seerefary. 





MINUTES, AL 

At the Eleventh General Potertuort (Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14, held Monday, 6th April 1914, at 3 p.m.—Present, 
Mr, H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 18 Feliowa 
(including 5 members of the Council), 25 Associates (inclading 
1 member of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and several visitore— 
the Minutes of the Mecting held 23rd March 1914, having been 
published in the JowawaL, were taken as read and signed as 
norrect. 

The decease was announced of Juin Humphreys Jones, 
Associate, elected 1894, and Thomas MeMillan, Licentiate. 

Mesern. William Horntry Hatchanl-Smith, Asseriale, and 
Emest. Finniler Etchells, tien, Aseocinte, attending for the 
first time since their election, were formally admitted by the 
Chair rnin, 

The Chairman made a formal announcement of the Council's 
devisions under the provisions of By-law 25 with respect to a 
Fellow and a Licentiate of the Inatitute. 

Mr. W. KR. Davidge [4.) having read a Paper on Tire 
Devevorsest or Lowpos asp tie Loxpox Buitoime Acts, 
ardl illustrated it by lantern slides, a diseussion enaued, and, 
on the motion of the Right Hon. Vienount Peel, M.P., Chair- 
man of the London County Council, seconded by Captain 
Swinton, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davidgr by 
acclamation. 

The provscdings ¢lowed at 10.35. p.m. 








The Georgian Society: Records of teenth Century Dommetio 
Arhitecture aod Hesorat ben in frelon Vol. V. with ig ca 
indies to the Series Vol f-V_, 4a, 1003, atone atta ashe ings 

Selected Etchings by Pirancel, With an y rater 
C HL Helly. & I. 8a, Low | hi es a ” odhiniok 
Journals Lid, Carton Howe, Weatminater, 

Prrapective Made rane of Shepecuss aoe 
all ‘Drawings giving the effect of aolid rel latent 
princi of pomipective. Hy Charles BE. Benham, ae 
se seis cea cha. lad. pont Lowe, (CEL Beohuen, ot Wellesley 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CONDUCT. 
By Max Criarke [¥.], Vice-Chairman of the Practice Standing Committee. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th April 1914. 


EP of will probably be within the recollection of members that in December 1911, two short Papers 
| on “ The Newer Responsibilities of Architests ” were read at a meeting of this Institute by 

Mr. W. Henry White and Mr. Edward Greenop, and in June of the following year a further 
Paper on the same subject was read by Mr. William Woodward, this particular contribution having 
special reference to the case of Minter v. Waldstein. These Papers were arranged for by the then 
Practice Committee, and at a later date it was suggested that the Committee should arrange for the 
reading of a Paper on similar lines which would give some advice to junior members as to conducting 
a practioe. At no time have I bsen a mamber of the Sab-Committee responsible for these arrange- 
ments, but I understand that various titles were suggested—" Professional Practice,” “ Guide to 
Professional Practice,” and “* Professional Practice and Conduct "’ being, amongst others, mentioned. 
This Paper was to have been read on the 6th April of the present year, but at the end of February 
the Sub-Committee reported to the Practice Committee that they had heen unable to find Anyone 
who would be willing to ondertake the task. It then became a question as to how the vacant date 
should be filled up, and, foolishly, I consented to step into the breach and do what I eould to fill 
the gap which had unfortunately oecarred. Thus it comes about that I appear before you. I have 
nothing new to say, and anything I may say is only addressed to the junior members of the profession, 
who are entering upon a career which [ trast will be a successful one, and if any remarks of mine 
assist even one member to avoid # few of the difficulties which now beset a man in practice my 
trouble will be amply repaid. 

Naturally one must commence with o brief statement as to the necessity of the Paper ; why 
the subject should be brought before you at all, a body of men who practise the “ art of architecture,” 
of which we have heard so much, and which Mr. W. Henry White referred to in his opening remarks 
in December 1911. It appears to me that the “ art” of architecture is quite different from any of 
the other arts. If an artist earries out a work of art, say a piece of sculpture, it is generally approved 
in the form of a model to a small seale, which conveys a reasonable idea to the mind of a layman 
what the composition will be like when completed. If it should not be approved further sketches 
may be made without any great outlay. But it is not so with architecture ; few clients really prasp 
what a building will be like, or how it will look, from an architectural drawing, although they may 
pretend to do so, The resnlt is that while the building is in progress, or even after completion, 
the client wishes alterations made to make the building suit his, or her, taste, and in this way con- 
siderable sums of money are wasted and friction created between architect and client. For this | 
fear there is at present no remedy, as we cannot as a rule have models made of our buildings, although 
it would be a most desirable practice. 

There is another type of alteration which more immediately concerns us—viz., the “ improve- 
ments " made by the architect during the course of the execution of the building, usually in the design 
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and less frequently in the construction, These may be the result of an inspiration or a “ happy 
thought ” so called, and I think it is generally aecepted that alterations of this nature do improve or 
benefit the design, as they are probably the result of more mature consideration than was given to 
the work in the preliminary stages. They are nevertheless a fruitful source of trouble with the 
employer, and generally involve * extras,” which are an abomination to the mind of clients as a rule. 
More careful consideration given to the design in the early stages will probably obviate the necessity 
for alteration during the progress of the work. I suppose the really great artist can evolve that which 
is best at once without effort; but in the case of the ordinary mortal the evolution is fraught with 
mueh trouble and mental anguish at times, and the only remedy I ean suggest to my younger brethren 
is not to be in too great a hurry. The world is made up nowadays of hurry, speed, or“ hustle,"" as 
it is called by our transatlantic friends ; a man who has the credit of being “ a real hustler " is looked 
tpon as a most gifted personage ; but, take my word for it, no real work whieh is going to live was 
ever done on these lines. With regard to architecture as an art “ hustle” is bad enough, but with 
building it is a thousand times worse; but of this more anon. 

It appears to me that if 1 divide the remarks I have to make under certain heads it will be easier 
to deal with the point which I have in my mind, and as I intend my Paper to be more than usually 
bref I can get through it more quickly, and not bore many of you to whom the subject is not one of 
great interest from an artistic point of view. The sequence in obtaining and carrying out 4 commission 
is usually as follows :— 

. Reeeving instructions from the client. 

. Preparing preliminary sketches. 

. Making an approximate estimate of the enst. 

- Preparing the working drawings, some details, and the specification. 
. Procuring tenders for the work. 

. Arranging a contract between the elient and a builder. 

T shall try and deal with these items seriatim and make a few observations and criticisms on each, 
and in making them you must forgive me if my views do not in many respects agree with those of 
my autience. We should be very tame indeed if we all thought alike, and one of the objects which 
T have in view in appearing before you is to elicit discussion and get different opinions. We have not 
enough of that sort of thing in this room, to my way of thinking. 
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Recervine Ixsraverions. 

Under this head one’s thoughts naturally turn to the Schedule of Charges, as to which there has 
been considerable debate and difference of opinion of late. It is not always pradent, the moment 
you get into touch with a prospective client, to fire off at him a letter more or less in the form of a 
demand that he shall pay you a certain percentage on the cost of the work he proposes to do, either 
at a flat rate or on a sliding seale. Personally I am not in agreement with the Seale of which we 
have heard so mach, It is to me quite inconsistent that an architect should get, say, 63 per cent. on 
4 small house or a lyeh-gate, to cost, perhaps, £1,500, and the same percentage on a warehouse, factory, 
orthe ike, A house may require many drawings and details besides 4 comprehensive specification, 
the factory probably very few drawings, still fewer details, and a very brief specification, Tf the 
architect should go a step further and have steel-work and fire-resisting floors, designed either by a 
specialist (whom the client will have to pay), or by a merchant or other contractor who makes his 
own seheme and includes it in the cost of the work, the comparison becomes more absurd. The much 
more reasonable way to charge is on a sliding scale based upon the nature of the work as well as on 
the cost. I seem the Jounnan of the 14th March, page 290, that such a schedule has been proposed 
by the American Institute of Architeets. It must be recollected that the proposed Schedule of Charges 
of the R-I.B.A. 1s not, as far as Iam aware at present, binding upon any of the members; but it is 
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not quite clear in my mind what the penalty is for those who undertake a commission at, say, 2) per 
cent. on a building of ordinary class, and perhaps include the preparation of quantities in the above 
modest remuneration. For my own part I think te man should be the first consideration. Consider 
the case of a youth, with perhaps his first and only job, having time to do the whole of the work 
himself. Payment at the rate of 24 per cent. on a £10,000 job (=£250) would be quite a good thing 
for him. He would probably not be able to earn more than half this sum in the time working as 
an assistant ; but for members of the Institute who, I may say, walk on the higher planes of the 
World Arehitectural, for this same work a commission of 10 per cent. would be reasonable, and T 
think they ought to charge it. 

One great difficulty with regard to architects’ charges, is the fact that any one can call himself 

an architect or practise architecture, however rudimentary his knowledge, either from an artistic 
or a constructional point of view, and this is further accentuated by trade firms making designs for 
all sorts of architectural work, “ free of cost” to the clients, so that they may do work free from 
supervision. Work done on these lines usually costs much more in the end than if a professional 
man is employed to design and carry out the work, and is a practice much to be deprecated, but at 
present I do not see how the evil can be removed ; time will no doubt solve the problem. It may 
be that architects will combine the carrymg out of the work with the designing. This has already 
been done in some instances, and L see no reason why it should not be both legitimate and successtul 
from the client's point of view if carried out in & proper spirit. This is, however, a departure from 
the particular matter in hand, to return to which let us suppose that the architect has received the 
necessary instructions to enable him to proceed with the work, and that these are of a fairly definite 
character, By this | mean that he should ascertain the sum proposed to be spent and the size and 
character of the building and the amount of accommodation to be provided. Tt is very unwise to 
embark on a scheme which the architect knows cannot be provided for the amount of money which the 
client proposes tospend. This method of procedure is a frequent cause of friction, and often litigation. 
When such a case comes before a Judge and jury, the pleading invariably is that the client proposed 
to spend (let us say) £2,000, and the architect has designed a building the cost of which turns out 
to he £3,000, the client bas not got the money, and the drawings are of no use to him, so why should 
he pay for them? ‘To me this seems a fairly reasonable argument, so let me advise the young prac- 
litioner, and perhaps some of the older ones, to be most careful in counting the cost before it is too 
late, 

There is a tendency for all work to inerease in cost as time goes on; a building which was erected 
twenty years ago at a cost of perhaps £5,000 would cost considerably more to-day, it might be put 
down, ronghly, at 20 per cent. more. Legislation, higher mites of wages, shorter hours of labour, 
and increase in prices of materials of all sorts have contributed to this end, and generally a 
sovereign has not the same pureliasing power that it had ; beside which ideals of livmg have changed. 
We require more comfort, more luxury, space, air, more everything, and expect to get them all at the 
game cost as our forefathers did, which is obviously out of the question, and the sooner we realise 
it the better. 


PREPARATION OF PRELIMINARY SKETCHES AND ArpnoximaTR Estimate or Cost. 


We will now consider the second and third stages of oor work—viz., the Preparation of Pre 
liminary Sketches, and an Approximate Estimate of the Cost. A man may prepare a scheme which 
‘from the architect's pomt of view is perfect, but does not suit the ideas of the client, and so the 
architect is, shall we say, vexed that he and the elient do not see eye to eve, and a fresh sketch 
design has to be made. I mention this in view riot the Seale of Charges, as it may make a considerable 
difference in the future whether the words “a sketch design" or “‘ sketch designs " are used, and 
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for those who wish to put a hard-and-fust interpretation on the words used, it may lead to trouble 
on one side or the other. : 


Preparation oF Workixna Drawines, Derats, anp Specrrications. 

T shall now presume that the sketch design has been approved and the “ approximate estimate 
of cost by cubic measurement” has been made, and that this also meets the views of the client. This 
brings us to the fourth subject for our consideration—viz., making the working drawings, The 
architect should be careful before doing much under this head to make an inspection of the site, 
Do not trast to the eve that it is level, Ascertain the nature of the ground, have some trial holes 
dug, get the local by-laws or other requirements of the authorities, and see that as far as possible 
your scheme complies with them. We are very prone to leave these matters until the last, instead 
of making them the first consideration. 

While dealing with local requirements, let me remind you of the District Surveyor, the statutory 
officer under the London Building Act. Some architects regard these gentlemen as so many archi- 
tectural policemen, and to be carefully avoided. Let me advise the junior member not to fall into 
this frame of mind. The District Surveyor has to administer the law as laid down, which is at times 
“somewhat unpleasant duty ; and unfortunately there are some men who make the architects more 
than asually uncomfortable ; but the architect who contemplates domg work in the metropolis, if 
not very conversant with the London Building Act of 1894, and the many additions thereto, will 
do well to consult the District Surveyor in the early stages of the work. It must be borne in mind 
that it is no part of the duty of a District Surveyor to advise—his work is to eall the attention of 
the builder to work done which is not in conformity with the Act—but my experience is that they 
are so universally courteous to any architect, giving advice and assistance whenever approached in 
® proper spirit, that an architect 13 wise in getting an opinion in the early stages, and so perhaps 
save trouble later on. 

Stady the local customs and materials; do not try to adopt methods at varianes with those 
of the district in which you propose to build, without special reasons. Never nse materials from a 
distance when those on the spot would answer equally well, both with regard to effect and construction. 

in the preparation of working drawings it appears to me that too much is left to the imavination ; 
a paucity of elevations, if not of architectural importance—sections with as little detail ag possible 
shown thereon, and generally taken along the Ime of least resistance—foundations left entirely to 
speculation, and in many instunces a total absence of figured dimensions. This style of drawing is 
more the result of habit than anything else, leaving the technical points to be decided by the quantity 
surveyor, the person who gets out the details, the builder or more generally his foreman, The 
process of finding out what is not made clear involves addition to the cost, and trouble to the 
architeet—and sometimes to the Practice Committee as well ! 

Some architects consider that a apeciiication should be as general as possible, and not vo into 
detail, This method may have its good points, but, as before, some one has to decide the knotty 
points, and if it is not the architect he at once ceases to have that proper hold or grip of the work 
which a man in his position should have; and here, let me remind you, I am not addressing my 
remarks to those who have a large staff to deal with each separate item which is their individual 
work, but to the ordinary practitioner, say in the provinces, who has few assistants or perhaps does 
the balk of the work which comes his way himself. All the same, even he has only twenty-four hours 
in every day, and the pressure of the present age is relentless; no sooner is some work arranged for 
than it is expected to be finished or at any rate well under way. | 

At the present time it is a very usual custom for the quantity surveyor to write the specification 
This has its advantages and also iisadvantages - one of the former, 80 far as the architect iy POS 
cerned, is that it saves him the trouble and expense of doing it himself, As to whether the onstorm 
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is & good one or not, I am not prepared to give an opinion; but if the surveyor does write it, after 
the quantities have been prepared, the work must lose some of the individuality of the architect. 
The work of taking off quantities, as practised in the South of England with London as a centre, 
always strikes meas a matter of guesswork. In the first place the surveyor guesses what he thinks the 
architect means or would like, and then the detailer guesses what the surveyor has provided. 

The specification, whether it be in general or precise terms, should be clear. We often forget 
that it is the foreman who has to deal with it and put his own Interpretation on each obscure 
sentence, A general clause in specifications often conspicuous by its absence is one covering “* extra- 
ordinary traffic,” which in works of any size is sometimes a source of trouble; where large quantities 
of material have to be hauled over public or private roads, usually by mechanical traction, it is very 
destrnetive to the roads, and if not provided for may lead to litigation, with the possible result that 
the client may have to pay. 

The work of the Engineering Standards Committee has been a great assistance in the simplifica- 
tion of descriptions of some materials, Portland cement and steel for instance. With regard to the 
former it will be quite sufficient to state that it is to comply with the Standard Specification, but it 
must be stated whether * quick,” “ medium,” or “ slow” setting cement is required. 

With regard to steel be careful to define whether British or foreign manufacture is expected ; 
and in describing bars of all sorts give the weight as well as the size. 

Who shall say what should be written as a description for timber? Some years ago I wrote a 
letter to The Builder calling attention to the antiquated wording in many of the present-day specifica- 
tions and inviting discussion thereon, but beyond a few letters not very much to the point nothing 
came of my effort. Since then [ have revived the matter at the Science Standing Committee, and 
perhaps the result of their deliberations is before the Council, The matter was referred to in the 
annual report of the Institute of Builders, reported in The Builder of 8rd Apnil. 

In writing any description of materials the writer should consider whether it ean be obtained in 
the ordinary course of business. If, for instance, a particular port of shipment for timber is given, 
the architect may be held responsible if the timber used does not come from that particular port, 
although equally good and suitable timber may be obtained from elsewhere. 

In writing clauses relating to sub-contractors’ or specialists’ work care should be taken to make 
it clear whether the p.c. sum includes “ fixing " by the sub-contractor, and whether the latter provides 
all the expenses connected with getting the material to the site, and who is to provide water, 
Seaffolding, and hoisting tackle, if any of these should be required by the sub-contractor. 





Procuntne Texpers. 

In procuring or inviting tenders for work the architect should, if possible, try to arrange that the 
firms asked to compete should be of about the same standard with regard to the quality of their work 
and their ability to carry out the particular building contemplated. In this, as in so many other 
matters usually left to the architect, careful discretion should be exercised, and no favour should be 
shown to one firm to the detriment of another. In this connection the architect should be particularly 
careful not to recommend any one firm to do the work without considering the responsibility which 
is involyed thereby ; and it is also, perhaps, unwise that an arehitect should invariably employ one 
firm of contractors, for the reason that they know his work and methods and go are able to save him 
frouble. The man-in-the-street is not always kind in his remarks on proceedings of this sort, often 
imputing motives which have no real foundation in fact. 

When tenders have been invited from selected firms, I think those competing should always be 
notified as to the amount of the various tenders and the names of their competitors and the name of the 
firm selected to carry out the work. I mention this point as I know there is much diversity of opinion 


thereon. But when one considers the labour and expense involved in making up a tender it seems 
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but fair that each competitor should know the result, There is nothing to be gained by concealing 
the figures, and if the builders think that it is of any use to them, why should they not have the 
information? In my opinion it tends to fair and honourable dealing between all concerned. The 
more open and above-board the manner m which the business is carried on, the better will be the 
spirit between the parties. We are rather prone nowadays to be what t called “ sharp,” and we 
forget that any day we may meet someone who is just a little sharper. 


ARRANGING THE CONTRACT BETWEEN CLIENT anv Bumper, 

Assuming that the tenders the architect has received are satisfactory and that one of them has 
been duly accepted, he now comes to the sixth item in our list—namely, Arranging a Contract between 
his Client und the Builder. In arranging a contract [I need hardly remind you that the varions 
documents should agree. Sometimes we hear of cases in the Law Courts where the specification says 
one thing and the articles of agreement another. In works of any magnitude for public bodies and 
such like, the contract will probably be prepared by a solicitor acting for the emplover; in which 
case the architect can only advise, if he is allowed to do so. In every case the architect should be 
quite open with his clients, whether they be public or private ones, Conceal nothing, explain every 
point inquired about, and if possible make notes of interviews, explanations, and the like, to enable 
you to refresh your memory in case of necessity. See that all the documents relating to the contract 
are signed by each party, witnessed and dated, and then endorsed in the usual form, 

If quantities have been prepared, it will be a question whether they should form a part of the 
contract. Opinions on this point are divided, some preferring a * honp sum" contract, which means 
that the drawings and specification taken together are the documents which form the basis of the 
contract and on which the architect has to rely in carrying out the work, In cases where this system 
is adopted the drawings and specification require to be prepared most carefully, as any item omitted 
from them taken towether will probably be claimed as “an extra” if ordered by the architect, 
although it may be included in the quantities. 

Ii, on the other hand, the quantities form part of the contract, every item provided in the bill 
is included in the contract, whether shown upon the drawings or not. It seems to me the latter 
method is the- fairer one to adopt; nowadays when quantity surveying is brought to such perfection 
and there are so many expert and able men engaged in that profession, there is little fear of any 
serious omission from a bill, Of course, just as in making a set of drawings, the human clement 
comes in and errors may possibly oceur, but | think [ am eafe in saying that they are few ond {ar 
hetween; and personally I prefer to risk the chance of error than rely entirely npon the drawings and 
specification. 

In small works, quantities, ] consider, tend to merease the cost, and particularly so if the work 
consists of alterations; but for moderately large jobs it cannot be expected that several builders can, 
or will, go to the expense of preparing quantities each on his own account; and builders deserve a 
larue amount of consideration. 1 often think that the skill and ability, com lined with rapidity and 
freedom from accident, with which they earry out large and sometimes most difficult problems of 
constroction is surprising, and very greatly to their credit as a body, and architects are ereathy 
indebted to them for valuable assistance. 4 


‘ue R.IB.A. Form or Contract. 

As the Form of Contract which is generally known as the R.I.B.A. Form is frequently used, I 
will now proceed to give you some of my views on that document; and I think this will be the most 
important part of my paper, and perhaps the portion which will recerve the most criticism, but that 
is exactly what I am lnving myself out for, as I think it is only by considering all the views advanced 
that the best result ean be attained. | 
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Opmions are divided at the present time as to whether the Institute Form of Contract, or, as it 
is cillod more properly, the form agreed between the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institute of Builders in the year 1908, is all that it should be. Many people, myself amongst the 
number, think that it requires thorough and carefal revision: indeed, | go much farther than that, 


a3 Tam of opinion that an entirely new form should be prepared, to be called the R.I.B.A. Form of 


Contract, not in consultation with any other body. I think if this were done it would be largely 
used. Although it might not meet the views of some bodies in the building trade, it would be 
accepted hy individuals in all parts of the country, and gradually take the place of the present form. 
lt must be recollected that the employer pays, and after all it is only a question of how much he 
shall pay, if ridiculous conditions are inserted. It is not the object of any architect or employer to 
draw up a series of conditions which would be unfair to either party to those conditions; but the 
intention should be quite clear. The present form is not clear, being vague on many points and 
erroneous in some. Ido not suppose, in fact | cannot imagine, that any architect worthy of the name 
would be desirous of cheating the builder: and, on the other band, he does not wish the client to he 
cheated, 

The Practice Committee have received many complaints from various parts of the country as 
to defects, anid sugwestions for the revision of various clauses in the Schedule of Conditions, and it would 
be most desirable that the Council should appoint a strong committee early next session to deal with 
the wholé matter. My own opinion is that the following clauses especially require attention -— 

In Clause 1 the words relating to the eustody of the drawings, specification, and bills of quantities 
should be deleted from this clause and put in 4 separate one. 

T object to Clause 3 very strongly. The builder should send in his quantities fully priced out at 
the same time that he sends in his tender. There seems to be an impression abroad that the quantities 
are the special property of the contractor, and for his‘use only. I do not consider this is, or should 
be, the case. The quantities are for the use of the client or his agents just as much as for the use of 
the contractor. There is too much ignoring of quantities amongst architects nowadays. 'Thev are 
the basis on whieh every job is settled up, whether it is dealt with by the architect personally or by 
# surveyor, and if the clients knew more about them and paid for them direct in pluce of through the 
contractor, T think it would be a benefit to all the parties concerned. 

Clause & requires redrafting. For instanee, I am not clear if it covers the Health Insurance 
payments, or whether, if no mention was made in the specification or other document as to paving 
foes to any authority, this ¢lause m the contract would make the contractor liable for the pay ment 
without charging the employer any extra. 

Clauses 6,7, 8, and 9 might, in my opinion, have slight amendments made which would improve 
the meaning and make it clearer, 

I think Clanse 10 should be revised, as the architect should have access to the works at all times ; 
the word “reasonable” is a mistake in this instance, It is often the time when the contractor does 
not wint the architect on the works, that the latter finds out most about what is going on and the 
way the work is being done. 

The clause relating to the clerk of works, No. 11, if it is necessary at all, should be added to 

by providing for attendance on the clerk of works, and assistance in taking particulars and dimen- 
s10n8, a8 a claim for time occupied in rendering such assistance is sometimes made in contractors’ 
S0COUnts. ‘ 
Clause 12 should be re-drafted so.as to include alteration, variation, or deviation from the drawings 
Or specification, without necessarily involving an extra or omission. What form the exact wording 
should take I am not prepared tosay; legal advice on the point would be necessary. Other alterations 
may be desirable with regard to the authorisation of extras, 

With regard to Clause 13, I suppose I shall be considered by some very much behind the times, 
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and by others very much in advance, when I say that I think all this clause, and also Clause 14, 
should be revised. IT was asked my opinion lately as to the position of an architect who had given 
The client objected to pay, not in consequence of the amount to be paid for the builder's work, but. 
because of the amount of the survevor's fees. The question was raised as to how far an architect, 
could pledge his elient’s credit (this is what it practically comes to) for the surveyor's fees. I could 
not answer the question. Perhaps someone here can. The portion of Clause 17 which deals with 
defects m sub-contractors work being made good by the general contractor, requires revision, as 
also does Clause 20 (Sub-Contractors). 

The latter clause appears to me to be quite Inadequate to meet the present-day requirements 
as to sub-contractors. It may have done very well when the Form of Contract was originally drawn 
up, but at the present time, when sub-contractors or “ specialists ” play such a large part in every 
contract, the clause should be drafted on entirely different lines. 

The whole question of the position of sub-contractors with relation to the main contract requires 
consideration. As perhaps some of you may be aware, the Practice Committee have interviewed 
deputations of sub-contractors, who have put their views before the R.I.B.A. as to the unsatisfactory 
position which at the present time the sub-contractor holis in relation to the contractor and the 
original contract, and the payment of sub-contractors ; their special grievance being the method, or 
want of method, of payment. 

It appears to me that it is quite out of the question that the general contractor should he allowed 
to select the specialist. If this were conceded, there would always be the risk that a specialist quoting 
a low price would be employed, and inferior work put in. The question of how and when the specialist 
is to be paid is also 4 most important one. The general contractor is inclined to pay the sub-con- 
tractor promptly, so as to secure what is called a “ cash discount,” whereas it may be very much 
to the advantage of the client that a portion of the sub-contractor’s money should be retained for a 
period to meet the expense of making good possible defects, 

The employment of sub-contractors and the payment of them has been the subject of much 
litigation, and it appears to me that an effort should be made to clear up the present uncertainties 
and secure a business method of dealing with sneh a large and important part of any building 
contract, Whether we shall in future adopt the custom which prevails in the North, of a separate 
contract for each trade, should at any rate be considered, aa it possesses some advantages over the 
custom in use in the South. Some contractors have an idea that six months is a sufficiently long 
period during which to be responsible for “ defects, ehrinkage, or other faults or damage," but | 
consider a very much longer period should be universal. If good materials and workmanship are 
put in there is nothing to fear, but if the reverse is the case six months’ responsibility is not nearly 
enough. It appears to me that a summer and a winter, if not a very much longer period, should 
pass before the liability terminates. On this point there will, no doubt, be much diversity of opinion. 

Clause 21, dealing with “* Damage to Person and Property,” is, of course, obsolete, and should 
be altered at onee. The sale of the document containing this clause as it stands, creates 4 false 
security in the mind of the employer, if he knows anything of the matter, and also of the architeet 
who may not have given the clause the attention it deserves. I it is not altered it would be advisable 
to delete the words “ under the Workmen's Compensation Act 1897 or AY omen ment theragt * 
and put a red ** sticker‘ on the front to the effect that anyone use the form should protect the 
employer against claims, by insurance or otherwise. The Practice Committee have 
submitted a revision of the clause, but, as far as 1 know, the builders, by their Institute, do not agree 
to any alteration at present, If this is the ease, there ts all the more reason for the R.UB.A. issuing 
a form of their own. i 

Lobserve in The Builder of the rd instant a report of the Annual General Meeting of the Institute 


already 
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of Builders, at which reference was made to the proposal of the R.ILB.A. to revise Clauses 20 and 21. 
The proposal has not been regarded favourably by the Institute of Builders, their (ouncil considering 
that it would be a waste of time to attempt to alter two of the clauses without discussing amend- 
ments to the form of the whole contract. In the meantime the R.1.B.A., in my opinion, should 
take steps to Inform clients that, under the present clause, their interests are not properly safeguarded. 

With regard to Clause 23, which deals with the “ Date of Completion and Extension of Time,” 
it would be interesting to have the opinion of some of those present as to whether, in the case of 
extra work being ordered, the architect should state before the extra work is commenced what 
extension of time will be allowed for this special extra work, or whether it is within his province 
to fix the amount of the extension at the completion of the work. 

Clause 27, “* Prime Cost, Meaning of,” should, in my opinion, be revised, so that the amounts for 
goods to be obtained and fixed by the contractor " shall be paid and expended aa the architect shall 
direct, in a similar manner as the “ provisional sums" mentioned in Clause 28; the discount for cash 
should be eliminated from the clause, and various other alterations made to bring the clause thoroughly 
up to date, 

Clanse 28, “ Provisional Sums,” requires revision in many ways; one point in it has been the 
subject of inquiry—viz., the meaning of the words “ After allowimg pro rata for the contractor's 
profits.” Ifa piteh-pine block floor was provided, for mstance, in a porch, on which the contractor 
put a profit of 5 per cent., and the floor was altered to an expensive marble one costing four times 
as much, the area remaining the same, would the contractor be entitled to four times the amount 
of profit? In other words, does “ pro rata’ mean, on the amount of work done, or the value of it? 
It would be made quite clear if some words such as “ on the amount expended " were inserted after 
the words “ pro rata,” 

I think it was in 1910 that I brought up a suggestion for revising Clauses 27 and 25, and although 
much valoable time has been spent in the consideration of them, nothing has been done, and they 
still remain most unsatisfactory and vague. 

Clanse 29, Artists, ete., engaged by Employer,” should be altered so as to allow the employer 
to engage any person he may desire to do any work for him, within the building or outside it on the 
site. The clause, as at present worded, seems to imply that only decorative work can be earried ont 
without the consent of the contractor, which was never, [ imagine, the original intention. I mention 
this as it has been raised in connection with some work of my own lately. A contract was entered 
into to erect a building to cost about £10,000 on an open site. The excavator’s work was commenced 
on ® particular day and carried out for the general contractor by a firm of excavating contractors. 
On the same day the same excavating contractor commenced similar work for my clients, being 
employed by them direct. There was a planked road over which the carts went to both the points 
at which work was being done. The general contractor made no complaint during the progress, 
but made a claim at completion for “ hindrances,” which claim I could not agree to, and, as I have 
no desire to be placed in a similar position agai, I shall m future make it clear that the client can 
do any work he desires. 

Clause 80,“ Payment of Certificate”: Lam afraid [am not competent to criticise this clause. 
If it requires revision it must be done from a legal pomt of view, but architects who are commencing 
their career should recollect that in exercising their authority under the clause, ag indeed under the 
whole of the contract, they miust act as arbitrators; no outside influence should be allowed to 
weigh in the matter, a strictly impartial attitude should be mamtained, and it is only by acting so 
that jastice can be done to both parties and the intention of the contract carried out. Some archi- 
tects think that because they are employed by the chent they should defer to his views, or perhaps 
wet in his favour to the detriment of the contractor. Nothing could be farther removed from the 
Intention of the contract or the requirements of the law as to the functions of an architect. 
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jith regard to Clause $2, “ Arbitration,” [ have no suggestion to make beyond expressing an 
opinion that some scheme might be evolved which would enable redress by arbitration in small cases 
to be conducted on more economical lines than at present. It seems to me that in many mstances 
it would suffice if the whole matter could be referred to an arbitrator with a simple statement ol 
the case from each party, dispensing with witnesses or costly hearings, at which a number of persons 
attend for days doing nothing but listen to matters probably of no assistance to the arbitrator in 
coming to a decision upon the matters in dispute. Expert witnesses might often be dispensed with, 
their views are frequently a matter of opinion of little value in deciding the real issue. 

I should like my hearers who are competent to give an opinion to say how the last two lines 
of the clause, which read “ This submission shall be deemed to be a submission to arbitration within 
the meaning of the Arbitration Act 1880," apply to work done in Seotland or Ireland ; as [believe 
the Act does not apply to either of these portions of the United Kingdom. Should not other words 
be used in cases where the work is situated in Scotland or Ireland and, say, all the parties to the 
contract are resident in one or other of these parts of the kingdom ? 

I trust those present will forgive me for having dealt with the present form of contract at such 
length, but when I was asked to read this Paper it seemed a favourable opportunity for bringing 
before you some of the points which will, | think, have to be dealt with m the near future, and no 
doubt the diseussion will bring out views which may be of service to those who are entrusted with 
the prop revision, 


Lam quite aware that my Paper does not deal with what may be called the interesting side of 
architecture, what some call the artistic side, but the work of an architect cannot be divested of its 
business routine, and the moré simple and straightforward we can make the latter, the more easy it 
will be to carry out the multifarious duties an architect is now called upon to perform. Friction will 
to some extent be avoided, and architects, clients, and contractors will perhaps be able to get on 
without references to the Law Courts, which seem to be getting more frequent and costly as time 
goes on and the methods in use in the construction of an ordmary building become more complicated 
and the “ hustle’ of ordinary life more and more acute, All these things are bad for architects, 
had for clients, bad for contractors, and, more than all, bad for architecture and for good building, 
and much to be deploredt. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. MAX CLARKE’S PAPER: 
Mr. Georoe Hupeann, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. R. L. HARRISON (of the firm of Messrs. 


Waterhouse & Co., solicitors), who rose at the request 
of the Chairman to propose the vote of thanks, sard : 


an artistic profession, the business side of it is a very 
valuable one, especially in these days. To my mind 
the most interesting part of the Paper was that which 


I have listened with very great interest to Mr. Max 
Clarke's Paper. One of the most interesting remarks 
in it was towards the end, where he spoke about 
business qualifications and the necessity for attention 
to the business side of your profession. As a lawyer, 
I have had some experience in these matters, and I 
have occasionally found that the difficulties of my 
clients have been accentuated by the lack of what I 
may call business equipment in the office of the archi- 
tect. 1 refer to demands which are sometimes made 
for copies of drawings and plans, Although yours 1s 


dealt with the much-abused Conditions of Contract 
I do not think it is recognised how rapidly and how 
constantly changes come about which render such 
a document as that obsolete in a very short time 
There is, in the first. place, the output af levislation 
from Parliament. Every Session some statute is 
passed which will affect that document. And in 
addition, there i the weekly change of the tae 
oceasioned in Lincoln's Inn by Courts of First Instance 
Courts of Appeal, and the House of Lords: I am 
surprised that the document Was not tor apes shreds: 
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years ago. Many matters, such, for instance, as the 
Insurance Act, may render necessary all sorts of 
additions, amendments, and changes. The document, 
as it now stands, requires very drastic revision. It 
may not be known to many that that document was 
the result of » conference between your Institute and 
the Institute of Builders, It was the first Form of 
Contract, | think, you have ever put forward in which 
that was the case, I remember that there were 
many matters of principle, and matters of phraseology, 
which we on our side strongly objected to, but we 
had to give way. And if it is to be altered, you will 
have to consider whether you will endeavour to get 
a document through which will have the amprimatur 
of the builders ; or whether you will put forward your 
own form, drawn up in a way which you, 4s ex- 
perienced men, consider fair and just to owner, builder 
and architect. My opinion,with the recollection of what 
we went through eighteen years ago, is that you will 
never get such a document approved by the builders, 
and it may not be worth the trouble and time to try- 
Before you have fairly done it you will have to begin 
it all over again. erefore it may be better for 
your Institute to prepare your own form in your own 
way, and I think it will be used nearly as much as the 
present form was when it was more or less up to date, 
which it ia not now. I am afraid there is no hope of 
our going back to the system when the architect was 
the arbitrator. My experience is that that was the 
best system. I have acted for many building owners, 
and I have never come across a case where | could 
say that the builder has been treated by the architect 
otherwise than in the fairest and most Judicial 
fashion. 1 have been surprised at the extraordinarily 
high view the architect had of the equities of the case, 
and the feeling that he must do justice to both sides. 
I think that was a night and proper aystem, and J 
ahould like to go back to it. I have much pleasure 
in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Max Clarke for his 
valuable Paper. | 

Me. G. BOYDELL HOUGHTON, Barrtister-at-law : 
It is w very great pleasure to me to second the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Max Clarke for lis admirable Paper. 
It does not consist of mere crude ideas ; it is evidently 
well digested and thoaght out. Mr. Max Clarke did 
not expect—it would not have been reasonable to 
expect—that we should all agree. I say “ 
I venture, for the moment, to treat myself as one 
having some little knowledge of the subject—though 
! have not the honour of being an architect—and I 
have had « good deal to do with architectural cases, 
in the Law Courts and elsewhere. I claim to stand 
somewhere between the architect and the ordinary 
layman. The first thing that struck me about the 
Paper was that part which gives advice to the younger 
members of the profession, and | think you will agree 
with me that that advice is admirable. It does not 
require that one shall be an architect to be able to 
appreciate that that advice would commend itself to 
the common-sense of anyone who has considered the 
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subject at all; and not only the common-sense, but 
the sense of fairness and expediency. The part of 
the Paper which most appeals to me is that which 
deals with the existing Contract Form. I may say 
that the result of my experience has been to cause me 
to agree absolutely with Mr. Max Clarke in his 
condemnation of the Form of Contract in use at the 
present time. It is, as Mr. Harrison, in substance, 
said, an anachronism. Circumstances have altered, 
things have developed, and, for these reasons alone, 
itis clear that the Form of Contract should he revised. 
But there are other reasons, apart from the change of 
events, why it should be modified and seriously 
revised. For a long time I could not understand the 
genesia of some of the clauses of the existing Contract. 
They appeared to me not to be conceived in the 
interests of the building owner, and some of them 
seemed hardly to be conceived in the interests of the 
builder. I did not know then, what I have learned 
to-day for the first tume, that this Form of Contract 
was the result of negotiation between the two bodies, 
and they were not occupying the proper relative posi- 
tion, because the Builders’ Institute naturally—ano one 
ean blame them for it—would be fighting to get the 
best they could in the interesta of builders. The 
architects had no individual interests : they were 
not representing the building owners or employers, 
but were endeavouring to discharge their functions in 
the spirit and in the way in which, in my experience, 
they have always done, so as to arrive at a fair con- 
tract between emplover and contractor. And, there- 
fore, they probably were not quite so keen in standing 
out for certain stipulations m the interesta of the 
building owner a5 they should have been. And some 
of the provisions of the original Contract, which must 
have been inserted in the interests of the builders and 
which did not do full justice to the interests of 
building owners, have, in my experience, turned out 
to be of disadvantage to the builders themselves. | 
wish now to touch upon a vexed question, that of the 
Arbitration Clause. That, I have no doubt, was 
inserted at the instigation of the builders—very 
naturally. And why ?. Beeause in many of the old 
Forma of Contract the powers which were vested in 
the architect really made the contracts amount to— 
as 1 once described a contract of that kind, for it 
turned out to be so in that case—an abominable 
injustice to the builder. L[said in that case: “ This 
is nothing more nor less than a body-and-soul con- 
tract.”’ It was impossible for any legal human being 
to more completely put the contractor under the heel 
of the architect, in giving him no sort of appeal, 
ander any circumstances whatever, unless he was 
ptepared to charge the architect with fraud, and I 
favs seldom known any progress made with a charge 
of that kind. But that led, of course, to going from 
one extreme to the other, from the extreme of that 
Form of Contract to the one you have now,.a Form 
which, so far as the Arbitration Clause ts concerned, is 
not fair to the building owner, and does not always 
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operate to the advantage of the builder. IT will give 
you an mstance presently. It is one thing to say the 
architect shall be a complete dominus—that 1s to say, 
that under no circumstances shall there be an ap 
from him at all; that is one extreme, though I should 
say that that extreme is better than the substitution 
of power to force arbitration upon every conceivable 
question which arises between the builder and the 
owner. ‘To my personal knowledge this clause had, 
in one instance, a very unfair effect as against the 
builder. A building owner, having spent a great deal 
more than he was ino position to pay, went to an 
astute legal adviser, accompanied also by a surveyor, 
and they used the Arbitration Clauge in this way. The 
builder's account had been agreed to between the 
architect and the contractors, The hill of quantities 
had been priced after the work was done according to 
the Schedule of Prices, and it was practically a stated 
account, an account which you would say, in common 
fairness, ought to have been binding upon the building 
owner, The bwilding owner learned what was being 
done, and he promptly dismissed his architect, and 
said: “ This agreement is not binding upon me; you, 
the architect, have no power to bind me, and T repu- 
diate it” ; and he gave notice for arbitration, Arbi- 
tration in that case must have been enormously costly, 
by reason of the great detail in the case, And in the 
result, before that arbitration had gone very far, the 
contractor had to submit to a very substantial reduc- 
tion, a reduction which, so far as I could judge, waa 
very unfair, The professional advice given was: 
This i# «a moderate bill: the architect who has 
certified that this is due has gone inte it carefully, 
and I do not see how it is possible in fairness to make 
a reduction, but you Coase wise to put an end to a 
costly arbitration. In that case the Arbitration Clause 
was used for the sole purpose of keeping the builder 
ut arm's length; and the building owner succeeded, 
by one device and another, in protracting the pro- 
ceedings, from the tume he first. talked about arbitra- 
tion, for nine months. And, a4 the sum involved was 
lurve, it was clearly a cause in which the Arbitration 
Clauw: was used to the serious disadvantage of the 
builder. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I did not quite follow your 
meaning, Mr. Houghton, when you said the quan- 
tities were drawn up and priced after the work was 
finished. 

Mn. HOUGHTON : They took the Bill of Quan- 
tities, and on that they worked to arrive at what each 
item of the builder's account should be allowed 
And the quantity-surveyor and the builder, 
thinking they were settling and it i af the 
disputed account, said they would allow so mnoch 
for one item and so much for another; and it was 
gone through in that way. I should y have 
called it a bill or account stated. (A Member: 
“4 measured account, a schedule.") One part of 
Mr. Max Clarke's Paper with which we must all agree 
is that the duty of the architect as between build 
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and building owner is to be fair and impartial. I 
can only say, from my experience—and I am glad to 
hear from Mr. Harrison that it is his experience too— 
that architects do act in that judicial spint in dealing 
with matters of this kind, In my experience I have 
only once come across a case in which the architect 
had transgressed. He had formed a personal fnend- 
ship with the building owner, who had given him a 
great deal of work; and in that case he withheld 
certificates when he ought not to have done so, And 
the House of Lords ultimately held that he had 
ceased to be qualified to act as architect, and they 
allowed the builder to recover his claim, although he 
had not got a final certificate of completion or a 
certificate that the amount was due. That is the 
only case of the kind within my experience, and, of 
the two extremes, | would rather see—and | am 
speaking in the interests of building owners and 
builders—a reversion to the old practice of making the 
architect the sole arbitrator. But there are several 
ways in which the clause might be modified so as to 
deal fairly with the causes of complaint, if they do 
arise, between builder and architect. But to state 
that the Arbitration Clause should apply to every 
dispute is to reduce the architect altogether, in my 
view, to a derogatory position. He exercises his 
judicial faculties and does. hia work in # judicial 
spirit. All that may be set aside by o general 
Arbitration Clause, and that does not commend itself 
to the common-sense and experience of people who 
have had much to do with cases of this kind. 

Mr. F. G. RICE, the President of the Institute of 
Builders: On behalf of the Institute of Builders, [ 
must thank vou for the honour vou have conferred 
upon them by inviting me to attend your conference. 
[ thought at one time, while listenmg to Mr, Max 
Clarke's Paper, that this was no place for a builder. 
Still, [am glad to be here, and 1 hope you will allow 
me to make my remarks from the builder's point of 
view, Which, I gather from Mr, Max Clarke's remarks, 
ia What he wished. The Paper we have heard read 
io most excellent one in many respecta and covers 
a wide field of professional practice, I do not pro- 

ose to refer to the whole of the points raised by 

r, Max Clarke, but I cannot help wondering which 
of the six items referred to in the sequence is the 
most interesting to the architect, and whether [tem 1. 
¥ Receiving instructions from the client.” ja equally 
appreciated aa item 6, “Arranging a Contract 
between the chent and a builder.” | should like to 
aay that the sooner the architect carries out Item 4. 
* Preparing working drawings and details,” the more 
his action 1 appreciated by the builder, for 1 feel 
that many questions of delay and many difficulties 
would be solved if details were fortheoming as-soon 
as the Contract is signed, or shortly afterwards. One 
thing which VOry much Ini press: (l me was the lec- 
turer's reference to the need far seeing the District 
Surveyor as soon as the job is about to start, I 
think that a very important matter. ‘The District 
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Surveyor could be extremely useful in dealing with 
questions which will facilitate the work and its 
smooth working. Mr, Max Clarke, at the conclusion 
of the Paper, spoke about business routine, and anid: 
“ The work of an architect cannot be divested of its 
business routine, and the more sumple and straight- 
forward we can make the latter, the more easy it will 
be to carry out the multifarious duties an architect is 
now called upon to perform.” | think that phrase 
could be applied to the Form of Contract: the more 
simple and straightforward you can make rt, the 
better 1t will work in practice. The Contract you 
now have was prepared with very great forethought 
by your Practice Committee some years ago, and was 
submitted to, and 4 paik by, the Institute of 
Builders, and has since been adopted by the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, which 
represents the whole of the builders of the United 
Kingdom, whereas the Builders’ Inatitute has not at 
present such a large membership. Although many 
country builders are members it does not represent 
to such a large extent the country builders as does 
the National Federation. This Form of Contract 
is issued by the joint bodies [ refer to; and | think 
it would be not quite fair, seeing that, in the past, 
vou have permitted builders to come to you to tell 
you the Jifivutties which they -have found, and 
in like manner which architects have found, in 
carrying out the terms and provisions of the Con- 
tract, that you should now, in preparing «a new form, 
entirely eliminate them from your conference. Archi- 
tects know where the shoe pinches in the contract ; 
builders also know where it pinches, and [ take 1b, as 
has been admirably expressed by the lecturer and 
amplified by Mr. Houghton, that the object of the 
Contract ix to be absolutely fair to the building owner 
and the builder. It seems to me that if the present 
difficulties are put before you, gentlemen, it will 
enable you to consider the matter more effectually, 
and you will be better able to prepare a Form of 
Contract which shall be free, as far as it is possible to 
make any legal document free, from these difficulties. 
The Arbitration (lause is one which was put in at the 
instance of the builders, and agreed to by you. I do 
not think it was intended by either party that this 
Arbitration Clause should be used, or expected that 
it would be used, to the detriment of either party ; 
it should be used properly for the settlement of 
dispute, for, as long as human nature is what it is, we 
cannot hope to get through life altogether without: 
disputes. In this Form of Contract you have three 
Parties mentioned—the building owner, the builder, 
and the architect. I say the building owner and the 
architect may be, and probably are, men who wish to 
do the right thing, pa intend to do the right thing. 
Architects, we know, do the right things. According 
to the experiences referred to by Mr. Max Clarke rt 1s 
thé builder who does the wrong thing, and I cannot 
help thinking that he (Mr. Max Clarke) has been 
unfortunate in his builders, but perhaps he has been 


engaging his client's builders to which he referred in 
his Paper instead of selecting them himself. But 
you find parties to any agreement, however honour- 
able their intentions may be, sometimes come to 
differences of opinion, and it is for the purpose of 
properly settling them that the architect has been 
relieved—you will allow me to use that word 
“ relieved “"“—of the settlement of these questions. 
You ask: Why should the architect be relieved! I[ 
reply: Because he gets his work from his elient. I do 
not say it makes a difference to him; but the chent, 
if the architect were to give an adverse decision against 
him, would say,“ Ido not want this architect any 
more, he doea not stand by me.” But if the architect 
is relieved from the position of judging on these 
matters in dispute he retains his client, and it 1s the 
arbitrator himself who suffers the unflattering 
remarks of the client in consequence of a decision 
having been given against him. The success of an 
arbitrator is measured by his inability to satisfy 
either side, and it seems to me that many arbitrators 
are very successful in that way, I would have liked 
to have heard more about the vexed question of the 
sub-contractor. | agree with Mr, Max Clarke that 
the sub-contractor ia necessary for the carrying out of 
buildings in the present day, and I agree with the 
author that the specialist should be entirely selected 
by the architect; but i comes a little hard on the 
builder, when he takes a contract, and has got all the 
plant and machinery ready to do, say, the joinery 
work, and learns that he is to have the joinery work 
taken from him. I want architects to appreciate 
that point and that special plant costs a lot of money, 
and if the builder employed is able to do that class of 
work he should be grven it todo. On the other hand, 
I cannot see why o builder wants to trouble about 
steel work. Very few builders have the organi- 
sation or equipment for carrying out steel work, 
and therefore | think that should be in the hands 
of the architect to give out. Having these sub- 
contractors, they have to come on our works, and 
then everything depends on what manner of people 
they are. If you are in the hands of a good builder 
and a good sub-contractor there is no friction; but 
a foreman may cause a good deal of friction, and 
there is the type of sub-contractor who wants to do 
as he likes on the works. It is to prevent friction of 
that sort that the sub-contract should be properly 
prepared, defining the rights of each party. I think 
that whutever new Form of Contract vour Practice 
Committee may devise they should take into serious 
account the preparation of the aub-contract, that 
being on all fours with that of the contractor, With 
regard to the question of cash discount, whieh Mr, 
Max Clarke mentioned, I join issue with him on that 
matter. I think the builder is entitled to the cash 
discount, and, in most cases, | think, the sub-con- 
tractors agree with that, In some cases the architect 


insists on seeing the sub-contractor’s account re- 


ceipted before he issues his certificate to the main 





contractor. ‘Therefore, if the builder is able to 
finance the sub-contractor, why should he not 
receive a cash discount for allowing this use of his 
money ! Why should the builder be deprived of it ? 
There are, aa | have said, three parties referred to in 
the Contract, the architect being one of them; and 
you will see the Contract provides who shall be the 
architect and who shall be the quantity-surveyor, and 
who shall adjust the accounts ; and having got to the 
stage of adjusting the accounts, the architect having 
certified the job, [ fail to see how in the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Houghton, in which the architect was 
discharged, that could be, for the Contract provides 
who the architect shall be, and provides, in the event 
of death or dismissal, that another architect shall be 
appointed ; but you cannot appoint an architect when 
a job is completed; you cannot appoint another 
architect when the job of the original architect is done. 

Mr. HOUGHTON: He discharged the architect 
Immediately before the documents were signed, and 
he said that there were other architects who would 
give evidence. 

Mr. RICE: But if the Contract provides who shall 
be the architect, it seems to me it is clearly set out, 
and the architect, by his name being inserted in the 
Contract, beoomes appointed by the building owner. 
And | think that is a very great reason why the build- 
ing contract should be signed by the owner as well 
as by the builder, becanse he thereby confirms the 
appointment. With regard to the question of the 
Rae when the work should be maintained, that 

epends on the amount of the retention money. | 
do not think the builder questions how long he main- 
tains his work, but he questions how long you keep 
him from his retention money ; and if it is to go hand 
in hand with maintenance, if the period of mainten- 
ance is long, the amount of the retention money must 
be littl. As regards clause 28, Mr. Max Clarke says : 
“ Ifa piteh-pine block floor was provided, for instance, 
ina porch, on which the contractor put a profit of 
5 per cent., and the floor was altered to an expensive 
marble one costing four times as much, the area 
remaining the same, would the contractor be entitled 
to four times the amount of profit?" Of course he 
would, in the same way as the architect receives his 
percentage on the extra cost. J am much obliged to 
you for giving me such a patient heanng. I will 
represent to my Council what has been said, but | 
would plead that when you do prepare the new Form 
of Contract, and when you prepare a Form of Sub- 
contract, which T hope you will, that you will accord 
the main contractors the same privileges which you 
have granted to sub-contractors, that you will hear 
them, and then you will learn from them their diffi- 
culties. For builders have many difficulties, though 
they try to be cheerful and show a cheerful face. And 
if you will allow ns to put forward our case, and give 
the matter the consideration which I feel sure you 
will, you will issue Forms of Contract which will be 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 
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Ma, WM. WOODWARD [F.|: | wish to thank 
my friend, Mr. Max Clarke, for his Paper. Mr. Max 
Clarke and myself were brought opin much about the 
same school, | think, and I thoroughly endorse all 
that Mr. Houghton said about his advice to the 
younger members of the profession, and I ask them 
to weigh very carefully all that Mr. Max Clarke said. 
And not only the younger men, but the older men too 
may find very substantial food for thought in the 
Paper. At this late hour I only propose to touch on 
one particular matter dealt with—viz., that where 
the author says: “Iam of opimion that an entirely 
new form should be prepared, to be called the 
R.L.B.A. Form of Contract, not in consultation with 
any other body.” That suggestion I think, Sir, is 
aheolutely impossible. The Contract to-day is made 
between the client and the builder, and surely, if the 
Contract is to work sutisfactorily, if the various 
prorisons are to be carried out as between client and 
builder, then the builder, of all people m the world, 
must be a party to the conditions. The whole 
benefit of the Conditions of the R.LB.A. Form of 
Contract consists in this: that if you propose to 
enter into a contract and to invite tenders, the first 
thing the builder says is, Are the conditions those 
issued by the Royal Institute! And if the answer 
if in the affirmative he agrees at once. Why? 
Because these conditions were the result of great 
deliberation on the part of the Builders’ Institute, 
and of great deliberation on the part of the R.I.B.A. 
Practice Committee of that day, and they are also the 
result of a combined effort to be fair on the part of 
both those bodies, who are, after all, the very elements 
of the Contract. I am sorry to say that I differ 
entirely from the observations which have been 
made in support of Mr. Max Clarke's contention 
that any future Conditions of Contract should be 
made by one body only. I may say, without divulg- 
ing private matters, that this very afternoon the 
Council determined that the whole of these Con- 
ditions of Contract should be referred to the 
Practice Committee for revision, not because of the 
sub-contractors only, though that is a very important 
matter, but because the bulk of the architects 
and builders many years ago determined upon a 
fair set of conditions, and those conditions have been 
upset, not by builders or architecta or building 
owners, but by some gentleman at the Royal Courta 
of Justice, who puts his own interpretation upon the 
clauses which we have agreed wpon, and which we 
know to be perfectly fair. nally, I hope that 
this meeting will discuss this important point now 
that the Council have determined on the revision 
of thece Conditions. of Contract, and that they will 
express their opinion as to whether or not they 
will adopt the suggestion of Mr. Max Clarke and 
have these Conditions prepared by one body only 
or whether those Conditions shall be assented to by 
the two parties who haye to carry out the clauses, 
Apart from that, I thank Mr. Max Clarke for his most 
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instructive Paper; the more we read it the more we 
shall appreciate it and the more we shall learn from 


it 

SIR HENRY TANNER, C.B., 15.0. [F.]: I 
have great pleasure in supporting the thanks which 
have been expressed to Mr. Max Clarke for his in- 
teresting and informing Paper—informing to every- 
body, because nobody can be too careful in preparing 
his specifications and drawings and making them as 
complete as possible before the building starts— 
otherwise there is sure to be trouble: that is my 
experience, My own view 18 that quantities should 
form part of the contract ; it is the only fair thing as 
between client and builder. There may be mistakes 
on both sides, which nobody can prevent, but they 
can be corrected, and nobody pays for that which 
he does not receive. As regards the Contract itself, 
we at the Office of Works have our own Contract, 
and I know practically nothing about the Institute 
Contract, therefore | can offer no remarks upon rt. 
Every contract has its weaknesses, and you are 
always finding there is something that has not been 
provided for, Therefore, although these Contracts can 
be amended from time to time, one cannot expect to 
make them perfect throughout for all time. I think 
that is the great difficulty ; it is too much trouble to 
go all over this Form of Contract and bring it up to 
date ; so it is amended to meet, as one may say, the 
last accident which happened. So faras the Institute 
is concerned, if seems to me that it ought to have a 
Standing Committee whose function should be to keep 
the Contract Form reasonably up to date and make it 
meet all the contingencies which are likely to happen, 
because they salt ao it better than anybody else. 
We at the Office of Works have tried to do it, but | 
do not know that we have always succeeded. We 
always find that an opening has been left, and the 
builders" claims get larger and larger in proportion. 
But I much doubt whether we shall ever succeed in 
making contracts perfect. 

Mr. BLANCO WHITE, Barrister-at-law: So far 
a8 I have been able to see from outside, a good deal 
of the trouble seems to arise from the fact that the 
architect 1s necessarily an urtist—and an artist, | 
suppose, requires a certain amount of artistic detach- 
ment. But a building is not like a picture. If a 
man bought one of the pictures that adorn these 
walls to-night, I suppose he wonld pay some 
twenty or thirty pounds for it, and if he did not 
like it he would put the picture aside, and there 
would be an end of the matter. But when a man has 
& house built, it ia a much larger thing in proportion 
to his means, and consequently he criticises it much 
more; and if the architect and the builder are not 
cureful, the matter 1s apt to end in litigation, in the 
way that purely artistic matters never do. Bo that 
the architect is in the ition that he alone among 
artists has to bring to ae the businesslike method, 
and, I suppose, from lack of that businesslikeness 
a lot of trouble ensues. As an example, we had 
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Nos. | to 6 In proper sequence in Mr. Max Clarke's 
Paper; and No. 7 18 Supervision. All architects 
supervise, but some of them do not keep an entry of 
the fact in their diary, and, in the absence of that, 
if there is trouble there is only one man’s word aguinat 
anothers. Butif an entry had been made in the diary, 
things would have been quite otherwise, And one 
comes to this cynical reflection, that in matters of 
business to-day you cannot in reality treat other 
people as though they were gentlemen ; you have to 
act on the assumption that though 19 out of 20 are 
peotlemen, the 20th will not act as one. Hence 
you must be forearmed, and wherever you go, and 
whatever you inspect, you must make an entry 
recording it; and when you order an extra, you must 
do it in writing. | 

With regard to Mr. Max Clarke's remarks con- 
cerning the Schedule of Charges, it seems to me 
that anvone connected with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is in a fairly safe position with 
regard to these charges if he is reasonably cautious, 
because either he can say nothing about his charges, 
then something on his notepaper or somewhere will 
reveal the fact that he 1s connected with the Institute, 
and he will send in hus bill according to the Institute's 
seale, and as he is entitled to be paid a reasonable 
remuneration, he will be paid that: or if the client 
asks his charges, he can say, and there is no troubla. 
The only time there is trouble is when he is asked and, 
through diffidence or some natural shyness, fails to 
aay clearly what his charges really will amount. to. 
He may, for instance, say his charges are 5 per 
cent, on the cost of the work, and forget to 
say anything about travelling expenses. It is only 
where he blunders in this way that there is likely 
to be trouble about his charges, and then it is, 
to some extent, his own fault. With regard to the 
Royal Institute Form of Contract, | have great aym- 
pathy with all who have anything to do with the 
rating of a contract like that under discussion, 
I have occasionally criticised clauses to myself and 
said they were too long and ought to be shorter, but 
the result of my attempts at abbreviation has been 
that they ended about twice as long as they were 
originally. And the conclusion [ have come to is, 
that either you must make up vour mind to leave a 
good deal unsaid in the Contract—you must either have 
short sentences summarising the chief relations legally 
and leave many gaps—or you must have a very long 
and very full Contract. Ifthe present Form of Contract 
falls between two stools at all it is in Its endeavour 
to make it clear to all who read what the result of the 
Contract will be. [f you have a short Contract, there 
are a lot of decisions connected with the subject, and 
probably any architect reading an elementary legal 
handbook on the subject would be able to say what 
the effect of the Contract is. But if an architect js 
not content to rely on the law as it is, he has got to fill 
his contract in, and it has got to meet all contingencies. 
Thus it must be a very long and intricate affair, 
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With regard to whether the builder should come in or 
not, [feel this, that this Contract, necessarily, is largely 
a matter of compromise, One cannot assume—and 
it would not be nght to assume—that the builder's 
point of view is the same.as the architect's. It is 
not, The architect's point of view must largely be 
that of the chent for whom he works ; and if building 
goes smoothly I do not think it matters what is in 
the Contract. The importance of the Contract is in 
the case of an unexpected struggle, in case of risks, 
events which have been unforeseen, which mean o 
loss to someone. The builder says, “I was. only 
charging a fair percentage, and it is only fair that the 
employer should bear that loss.” The employer 
says, ~ T was building a house at a certain price ; it 
18 unfortunate that these disturhances, which | do 
not understand, should take place, but I ought not 
to be responsible for that,” and so, from the 
employer's point of view, the risks should be thrown 
on the builder. Therefore the Contract must be a 
compromise between the two. So it appears to me 
that any Contract drafted without the co-vperation 
of the builders, drafted by the architeeta alone, must 
necessarily, though unconsciously, tend to be an 
unfair Contract, because the architect will say, “So 
and so may possibly happen, and we must provide 
against that.” And the builder who foresees diffi- 
culties says, | must provide against them.” What 
the builder means is that he must ensure getting fair 
payment for the work he has done, and what the 
architect means, looking at it from the point of view 
of his employer, is that the employer should get a 
fair return for his money. Therefore, for the Form 
of Contract to be fair, | agree with Mr. Woodward 
that the builders should come in; the two must be 
conmdered, otherwise you will have « one-sided 
Contract, one which will be convenient to the architect 
and his emplover, but which the builder will distrust 
and refuse to enter into, Now, one or two observa- 
tions on the present Contract as it is. First, as to 
Clause 12, dealing with extras. That appears to me 
to require revision, because at the present time it 
only provides for variation by addition or omission, 
and not for varying by alteration, which is neither 
addition nor omission, Anyone with common-sense 
would say, Naturally an alteration is either an omis- 
mon or an addition, or a combination of the two. 
But, unfortunately, a long time ago there was decided 
4 well-known case, A. v. Peto, and it was this: 
The surveyor had power to add or omit, and the 
builder, under the direction of the surveyor, put in 
rubbish instead of putting in brick. And a very 
high Court, the Court of Exchequer, decided that 
the particular clause did not give power to the 
surveyor to order that alteration under the head of an 
om‘ssion and an addition. Of course, that may be an 
irrational decision, but it is an old saying that hard 
cases make bad law; and this may be an instance 
of bad law, At all events, it ia a standing decision, 
and therefore the clanse ought to take account of 





it. And again, with regard to the question of the 
ordering of extras. It says the builder shall be paid 
for an extra ifitis properly ordered, and proper order- 
ing shall be sufficiently proved by any writing under 
the hand of the architect. It does not say the writing 
has got to be executed before the extra is done; #0 
if an architect orders an extra verbally, and «a week 
afterwards refuses to ratify it in writing, the builder 
is in the hands of the architect, whom he has obeyed 
when he gave the order. In 99 out of 100 cases, of 
course, the architect will act properly, but why should 
the right of a builder to be paid, through an un- 


happy drafting of a clause, depend in the 100th case 


on the caprice of the architect or on a difficult point 
of law, The architect, when asked to ratify his verbal 
order, may say, “1 would have done it before, but 
now a dispute has arisen I do not like to inter- 
fere"; and that is a position which an architect 
might think proper to take up. And unless the 
builder can satisfy the Judge that he is not limited 
to the method of proof mentioned in the clause, he 
will not get paid for that extra. You may say that 
Hiv interpretation of the clause is wrong. Even if it 
is, It is possible interpretation, and the builder's 
nghts should not be dependent on the interpretation 
of a clause. In other words, the clause should say 
whether extras are to be ordered im writing or not. 
There are other small points on Clanse 26, and the 
Arbitration Clanse. It says an arbitration is not to 
be opened until after the building ts completed—and 
no doubt for very good reasons. Suppose, as hap- 
pened in a case I came across, the surveyor gave 
notices to proceed with the works quite unreason- 
ably, and because the builder did not comply with it 
wrongfully and improperly forfeited all the builder's 
plant. The builder's rights were by the arbitration 
clause forfeited. He was a small man, and he was 
deprived of hia means of livelihood, and with no 
remedy until thia building was completed by the 
employer and the surveyor, over whom he had no 


control whatever. That surely is most unfair and. 


tnsatisfactory, and shows there are instaness in 
which this Form of Contract does act unfairly to the 
builder in an unintended way. No one would 
probably think of such a case when drafting, or of 
auch forfeiting taking place, And is it likely that 
these injustices will be properly remedied unless 
builders are called into consultation when the redraft- 
ingtakes place | The le who most vividly remem- 
ber the injustices to bul ers ure the builders them- 
sclves > and if you want to find out where the Contract 
has in the past been unjust to builders, it isthe builders 
who should be asked. Therefore, with all deference, 
I suggest that you cannot have a proper Contract 
unless the builders are consulted on the matter: and 
that it will not be used as it ought to be unless builders 
agree to it. But, after all, te prevent misconception, 
I would add that I have come seross cases, especially 
small cases, where people with small experience have 
drawn Contracts on their own, and they have been 
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surprisingly bad Contracts; and it is true that if a 
large number of people sit. down and criticise the 
R.LB.A. Form Contract they can find faults 
and say this and that should be altered, and they may 
agree with Mr. Harrison that it should be brought up- 
to-date. But, unless he be a man of large practice 
and much experience, such as Mr. Max Clarke, an 
architect will do well to adhere to the R.LB.A. Form 
a8 it is at present, until such time as he feels he has 
sufficient confidence to draft one for himself free 
from imperfections. There have been many decisions 
on this form, and its imperfections are known, and 
people also know what it means. 

Me. EDWARD GREENOP [F.]: I also wish to 
thank Mr. Max Clarke. The Practice Committee 
were asked to arrange this evening, and the 
question was: Who was to do the work? In the 
net result Mr. Max Clarke let himself in for it. But 
we are none the less grateful to him for having come 
to deliver it to us, 1 am sorry he dropped the other 
half of the title—Conduct, because the discussion 
has turned on the Building Contract, upon which we 
can talk forever. But it has given us an opportunity 
of getting into touch with legal points of view—for 
instance, Mr. Harrison’s, who has probably had more 
to do with this buildmg contract than anybody in this 
room. It is very instructive to get him here, and 
[ should like to see a draft building contract drawn 
up by Mr. Harrison. I am very glad to have heard 
Me Blanco White too ; Mr. Houghton also, whom we 
have not previously had the pleasure of meeting. 
I do not propose to go into details at this late hour ; 
there is a vast deal on which I differ from what has 
been said. I have lived with this Building Contract, 
a8 Honorary Secretary and as member of the Prac- 
tice Committee, for 13 years, and have heard pretty 
well all there is to be said for and against it. Lagree 
with Mr. Blanco White that this is the best thing for 
the young architect to follow until he can get some- 
thing better. It has the udvantage of being a pre- 
cedent, and cases have been tried uponit. Directly you 
begin to draw up your own contract, you are in this 
Basar the client says, “ What sort of a contract 

ve I got?” If you say, “It is something I have 
drawn up myself,” look at the responsibility. But 
if it is one drawn up by the Institute it reeves you 
of that responsibility. 

Tae CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 

id he had made many notes during the Paper and 
discussion, but as it was so very late he would not 
detain the meeting by referring to them. He might 
mention that Mr, Harrison had had much to do with 
the drawing up of the present Form of Contract. At 





the time that document waa drafted it was a i oie 
Contract, and though they criticised it to-day, it 
must be remembered that the faults arose from the 
altered conditiona during the progress of time. He 
disagreed very emphatically from Mr. Max Clarke's 

roposal that a Form of Contract should be drawn up 
by the Institute independently altogether of the 
Institute of Builders. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE, in reply, said: It ia a worry, 
first of all, to read a Paper, and then it is a worry to 
hear the criticisms. But, taken all round, I think the 
criticisms have been rather favourable to me. I 
never suggested that the young architect should 
prepare his own contract; that never entered my 
mind for a moment. The young man who did such o 
thing would be an utter idiot. The Form which we 
have got may be bad, but at the present moment we 
have nothing better, And if a man is young and 
inexperienced, | 
subject, and the only thing he could do would be to 
copy some other form. And if he copied any other 
than the Institute Form, he would probably copy a 
worse one, unless he took Sir Henry Tanner's; he 
might make a success of that. I was prompted to 
make this suggestion as to the Institute making its 
own Form from reading the report in the building 
papers as to what happened at the Institute of 
Builders, I may be quite wrong in coming to the 
conclusion that the Institute of Builders are desirous 
of having a form of sub-contract, and until they get 
that form settled with the R.I.B.A. they do not intend 
to proceed with the main Contract. That was the 
impression which that ep conveyed to me. As 
a matter of fact, the K.LB.A. have nothing to do 
with the form of sub-contract between the builders 
and the sub-contractors—I am speaking of a contract 
entered into between the builder and his sub-contrac- 
tor. Rightly or wrongly, whatever happens between 
the builder and his sub-contractor is entirely a matter 
between those two parties. Whatever may happen 
as to a sub-contract entered into between the general 
contractor and the man I will call a specialist, who 
1s forced down the throat of the builder, that is another 
matter altogether, and I have not dealt with that. 
The gentleman who was going to criticise the short- 
comings of my Paper had to go earlier in the ene : 
When I commenced, I had intended to deal wit. 
Clause 7, Supervision of the Work, Clause 8, the 
Issuing of Certificates, Clause 9, the Settlement of 
Accounts on Completion. Nobody can deny that 
they are three of the most important clauses which I 
could have dealt with. Some day, if you like, I will 
tell you all I know about those, 
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ENGLISH NEO-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 
teal ic Architectore ty Great Britain and Ireland 
Moke XVIII and AIXth Centuries By A ke. 
Richardson [F.].  /ifustrated in a Series of Phofographe 
specially taken by EB. Dockree and Mearured Drawinge 0] 
the more important Neo-Claasic Buildings, with Descriptive 
ert. Fo. Lond. 1914. FourGeineine. (8, T. Batsford, 
4 High Holborn. | 

The appearance of Mr. Richardson's book is an 
event of real importance for our national archi- 
tecture, and it is happy in the moment of its advent 
upon the scene. For, on the one hand, the trend 
of architectural thought for the past twenty or 
thirty vears has been such that the way has been 
prepared for the reception of ita gospel, and, on the 
other, it will constitute a wholesome corrective to the 
recrudescence of Ruskinianism which ts notioeable in 
certain quarters, and which owes ite success with the 
public as much to the general ignorance of the 
princi ples and aims of the (Massical Tradition a5 0 
the literary charm and the plausibility with which it 
In Presented, 

The Neo-Ruskinian School. has advanced # step 
bevond the ews of ite great protagoniat. It Tt 
longer advocates the revival of an extinct atagee 
of our national architecture, nor the mmportation 
of an exotic style, say from the ahores of the Adristic. 
Mr. Richardson's splendidly illustrated volume will 
prove to any who may be inclined to doubt or forget 
it, that we have a native tradition whose flame 
has never been extinguished though its brightness 
may have been dimmed, and which only needs fuel 
and tending to burst into renewed brilliance, 

To our amateur advisers, whose sacquamtance 
with architecture ix an external and not 9 practical 
one, the Clastic basia of our tradition t always o 





James Gandon, Architect. 


atone of stumbling, and, to a school of eriticiam 
conducted on lines of pure reason, divorced from the 
necessities of design, nothing appears easier than to 
evolve a new style out of ferro-concrete and sanitary 
science. The literary critic of architects 1s always in a 
hurry ; leis impatient of the slow evolution necessary 
to art, of its long periods of gestation. He complains, 
for instance, that Home borrewed irrelevant details 
from Greeee, and could not digest them; and ignores 
the fact that, if the West required five centuries for 
the process of digestion, protracted to a millennium 
by the barbarian invasions, the final blossoming 
of Gothic, even in its most characteristic manifes- 
tations, owes much to the elementa onginally 
borrowed from Greece. To go a step farther back— 
who knows, even in these days of indefatigahle 
archmology, how many centuries of patient labour and 
unperceptible improvements, how many borrowings 
from Crete, Egypt, or Assyria, went to the making of 
the crowning glories of the Athenian Acropolia 

lf at certain favoured epochs architecture jms 
ieee to be endowed with accelerated powers 
of growth ond has advanced hy leaps from 
triumph to triumph, it is by reason of conditions 
spiritual, socini, or economic, which it ia beyond the 
power of humanity to produce by taking thought, 
and not least by reason of the long penod of appa- 
rent sluguishness, but in reality of fruitful brooding, 
which preceded them, : 

Ome of the conditions of progress anil of creat 
achievement Itt architecture hns wmanally heen the 
existence of a vernacular style with which all the 
workers from highest to lowest, aa well as the public, 
were more or less familiar in their various dearces, 
The individual architect was thus not distracted 
by the necessity for the choice ofa language in which 
to express himeelf; still less was he called upon 
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to invent one. He expressed current ideas naturally 
in the terms learnt from his father or master, adapting, 
refashioning, and recombining them for the new 
requirements that arose from time to time, while not 
disdaining to enrich his vocabulary as occasion 
required by borrowings from other lands. 

It is only when such borrowings are made on a 
large scale that there is a danger of their proving 
indigestible. This was the ease with the graftmg 
of the Northern Gothic on to Central Italian 
Romanesque, where, meeting no felt want, it was 
sloughed off as soon as the native classic had been 
reinvigorated by the genius of Brunellesehi and his 
contemporaries. On the other hand, if a stylistic 
importation is to take root, it must be because it 
satisfies a need, and im that case only will it pass 
from the region of pedantic jargon to vernacular 
use. If ever this came to pass it was in connection 
with the great innovations introduced by Inigo 
Jones and established in public favour by Wren, 
for there probably never was a period when an 
architectural style was more ingrained, not merely 
in professional practice, but in the habits of the 
building trades and the taste of the lay public, than 
was the Classic of the eighteenth century. 

It is useless to speculate over might-have-beens- 
It is as idle to wail over the failure of our splendid 
Tudor architecture to resist foreign influences and 
adapt itself to modern needa, as to deplore the waxing 
or the waning of the Gothie Revival. These things 
have come to pass and we must make the best of it. 
Inigo Jones's revolution succeeded becanse it satisfied 
national requirements in so many ways. The need 
was felt for breadth and concentration, for good 
detail instead of bad, for systematic instead of hap- 
hazard composition, for the monumental in archi- 
tecture, which the Jacobeans, with all-their verve 
and charm, had not succeeded in achieving. Tta 
success was assured and ita value enhanced, as Mr, 
Richardson so well points ont, because it provided 
once more an acadenuc standard of taste, by reference 
to which the value of performance might be gauged 
and the dangers of provinciulism avoided, a standard 
which since the age of the great cathedrals had been 
lacking in England. Se, 

One of the chief benefits conferred by Mr. Richard- 
son's work—" monumental ” in more senses than one 
—ia to prove the vitality of the tradition initiated by 
Jones and consolidated by Wren, and to remind those 
of us who may have forgotten it, that it continued 
unbroken side by side with and in spite of the Gothic 
irruption of the last century, till the very moment 
when Norman Shaw and others, many of whom are 
still with us, were feeling their way slowly but surely 
from the Neo-Gothic of their youth, vié@ Jacobean 
and Queen Anne, once more round to “ Monumental 
Classic.’ The two streams have thus coalesced in our 
own day, the sadly debilitated academic tradition and 
a Neo-Classic movement painfully freeing itself from 
provincialisms. ; 


Lf the results are not as yet all that they might he, 
nor a knowledge of Classic principles as widespread 
as may be wished, it is small wonder. Fifty years 
of romanticam have confused the issues, disturbed 
the fine traditions of scholarship, and too often 
concentrated attention on irrelevancies of detail and 
prettiness of features, so that even now it is often 
through non-essentials that we approach the Classic. 
Hut many conditions sre now favourable to progress. 
The sound teaching now given in mostof our schools, 
and the influence of the newly formed “ atelier,” if it 
lays that stress on fine planning and general principles 
of composition which have always been so strong a 
paint with the French, will do much to restore an 
academic standard. And if our literary friends will 
sive us time—a generation or two may not be too 
much to rescue our Classic vernacular from provin- 
eialisam—we shall be ready to give architectural 
treatment to all constructive or other problems 
that may arise, for we shall have a language to 
express ourselves in. Individual efforts to invent 
orginal architecture have invariably ended in 
disaster, as we have had too many proofs in our 
own day. : 

The Classic architect of the future will assuredly 
not undervalue craftsmanship, as is often rashly 
assumed. For itedecay in the past the rise of Classic 
and of architects was in no way responsible—these 
phenomena were all symptomatic resulta of the sume 
far-reaching catises, Rather architects will be the first 
to vive a sympathetic welcome to its revival. Neither 
will they aim at perpetuating until the crack of doom 
stereotyped features and rigid rules. They will value 
first of all composition and rhythm, and they will 
mould and refine and vary their features, ornament 
and detail, as occasion arises, not neglecting the study 
of the best modela of other lands and ages. In this 
connection there is a point that comes out very 
clearly from Mr. Richardson's pages, and that is the 
extraordinary pliability of our Classic tradition 
its power of adapting iteelf to varying conditions and 
to give monumental expression to each ; its willing- 
ness to learn and borrow from the most various 
sources; its power of assimilation and its power of 
sacrifine. One of the stock weapons of attack in the 
hunds of the traducers of Classic architecture is its 
wee of the Orders, but nothing is more interesting 
to observe in Mr. Richardson's illustrations than the 
appropriateness with which in many cases columns 
are confined to positions where there can be no 
possible objection to their employment, such as 
porches, loggias, and screens, or for internal support, 
or subdivision, There 1s much to be said for their use 
merely for the purpose of giving vertical emphasis or 
enriching a cardinal feature, but, if at all costs we 
must dispense with them, again let us be given time, 
and when we are masters of our vernacular we shall 
invent substitutes, or rather substitutes will grow up 
of themselves, out of existing elements. Again, our 
author gives us many good examples of the fine resulta 
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obtainable by an astylar architecture where the If the services which Monumenfal Classic Archi- 
undying element in the theory of the Orders is a tecture may render to the cause of our national 
vivifying, if latent, principle Lh the design. Could architectural development are very great, PET: 
anything be more appropriate, both practically and point of view of historical studies it 1s no less valuable 
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Tom Pantiaswest Hoven, Domus: Isrenton View. Richard Camells, Architect. 

wathetically, than Barry's Reform Club? And was hisbaioal earewe: of 
not Dance's Newgate—alas! no more—" one of the the Classic tradition in England eoatainadl in the 
most imaginative structures in the whole history of splendid series which we owe to the House of Bataf : nl, 
English architecture"? Both yet contain the quint- and to which Messrs, Garner and Straitc Cot ' 
essence of academic classiciam. Belcher and Macartney haye contributed ere 


It completes, in a measure, the 
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masterlyamanner; and,indoingso, it willthrow much 
light into obscure corners and will correct hasty and 
partial estimates both of the duration and continuity 
of that tradition and of the value of its later stages. 
It has been too generally assumed that we had 
Wren, ef preferea nihil, Many of us were brought up 
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or, a8 someone has said in these pages, by “a mild 
breath from Athens.” 

We have now for the first time something sounder 
and surer to go upon. We can see all the phases in 
their proper perspective and relations. The greater 
lights are relieved of the bushel of oblivion which in 
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Rovan Cotter or Pureicians, Qeees Srircet, Eormntnay, 
Thomas Hamilton, B.S.4A., Architect, LSa5. 


in the doctrine that he was followed merely by the 
baroque theatricality’ of Vanbrugh and the 
“ pedantry " of Lord Burlington’s circle, while the 
admitted vigour of Chambers and somewhat at- 
tenuated grace of Adam were to be regarded 45 more 
or less isolated phenomena in a belated aftermath, 
soon to be swept out of sight by the Gothic Revival, 


too many cases has extinguished their radiance, and 
even minor luminaries are placed on a candlestick 
where they may shed such mild glow as they are 
capable of. This eminence, it must be admitted, 
is In one or two cases rather more than the little 
flicker will bear. It was, for instance, somewhat oa 
shock to the present writer to be called upon to admire 
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the railway station at Cambridge, which had always 
appeared to him a peculiarly dreary affair. Perhaps, 


Another design surely unworthy of eulogy is the 
however, this impression was partly due to ao 


deplorable Corn Exchange at Leeds, which mingles 
oné of the worst conceits of the Italian Renaissance 
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Tor Baxx or Exciasp, Barron. ©. H, Cookerell, BLA, Architect. 


melancholy association of ideas, the fagade in question with others equally unfortunate of no recognisable 
only becoming obvious as one was leaving the  achool. a, fy. 
beloved city. It is well to be reminded of the 
duty of gratitude for small mercies. We do not 
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however, in a very small minority, and throw inte 
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majority of buildings tlostrated and commented 
upon. They testify at any rate to the care with 
which the author has investigated the side streams, 
and even the backwaters, as well as the main current 
of the movement. The information collected about 
the careers of the lesser-known architects, and the 
attention devoted to work in the provinces and in the 
sister kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, much of it 
little known outside its own districts, are notable and 
useful features of the work. ~. 
Mr. Richardson renders a lasting service in reducing 
a vast mass of work, extending over some two cen- 
turies and of very varying character, to an intelligible 
sequence of phases, and in earefully exploring and 
discussing the affiliation and formative mfluences of 
each. His clussification is clear and convincing, and 
brushes away many obscurities. In what he terms 
the Roman Palladian Phase (1730-980), extending 
from Wren's immediate successors to the younger 
Dance, he describes the result upon design, still 
carried on within the Palladian framework, of a 
closer and wider study of Roman monuments under 
the stimulus of amateur enthusiasms, such as those 
of Lord Burlington and the Society of Dilettanti. In 
this phase the traces of Louis XIV. influence dis- 
appear, and a general refining process ia at work 
eliminating coarse mouldings, excessive rustication, 
brutal key-blocks and swags of aldermanie propor- 
tions, and fining down detail, a process of w wich 
the altered proportions of the sash bar is sympto- 
matic, The work of Robert Adam, which carries this 
tendency bo extremes, as viewed by Mr. Richardson, 
and no doubt rightly, was less affected by his brief 
visit to Spalato, as has usually been represented, than 
by his studies of Roman remains in Etaly and of certain 
Italian masters, in particular the somewhat obscure 
Coner, whose sketch -book—now in the Soane Museum 
and formerly in Adam's possession—tontains stigzes- 
tions for several of his favourite devices. The influence 
of the Greek studies is as yet but faint, and confined 
only to producing a more reticent detail and supplying 
a few ornamental motives, such as the palmette. 
The Adam decorative style is shown to be no isolated 
phenomenon, but having independent parallels in 
the work of contemporaries, as, for instance, in that 
of Sir Robert Taylor at the Bank of England, or of 
James Wyatt at our own R:LB.A. premises. While 
the bolder influence of Roman monumental ideas, 
suggested by Baalbek and Palmyra, especially in the 
domain of grouping and axial planning, is not lost 
even upon Adam—generally the representation of 
attenuated ornamentalism—and comes out as otrongly 
in his Edinburgh University. It is paramount with 
his greater contemporary, Sir William Chambers, and 
his school, including Gandon, the creator of monmu- 
mental Dublin, while on the decorative side the 
group leans rather to the lead of Gabriel and 
Neutiorge than to the Greeks. : 
In the succeeding or Greco-Roman Phase (1780- 
1820) the effects of Stuart and Revett’s researches 


in Greece become more pronounced, There is more 
unmistakable use of definitely Greek detail and of 
Greek Orders, though Palladian composition is still 
the rule. The chapter dealing with this interesting 
stage of development naturally covers the period of 
the Regency, and full justice is done to that much 
misunderstood and unjustly slighted architect John 
Nash, who, 1f careless and trivial in his detail, dis- 
plaved powers of varied and satisfying composition 
and of effective town planning of nearly the highest 
order. Alaa, but little of the charm he imparted to 
Regent Street remains to us, and to the next genera- 
tion it will be a thing of the past! 

[t is only in Mr. Richardson's third phase (1820- 
40) that the Greek fashion is for a time supreme, and 
that, yielding largely to amateur and literary pressure, 
the architects of the day abandon in some measure 
the wholesome Palladian system to introduce entire 
Greek features and, so far as was possible, Greek types 
of composition, often with results by no means so 
unsatisfactory as might have heen expected. Thomas 
Hamilton's High School, at Edinburgh, for instance, 
is, a8 Mr. Richardson points out, a work of great: 
imagination and extraordinary monumental value. 
Greek buildings, other than temples, are, however, too 
scarce to be of wide utility as models, and Greek 
forms were used for the clothing of schemes which, 
even in the height of the Greek fashion, remained 
more in accordance with Western tradition. For 
instance, the beautiful, though often thoughtlessly 
derided, steeple of St. Pancras Church is merely a 
Wren motive clothed in Hellenic dress, while Hamuil- 
ton’s Royal College of Physicians, at Edinburgh, is 
an essentially modern composition if its exquisitely 
refined attire ia of semi-Athenian. cut. 

The Greek mode was as brief as it was intense, 
and the fourth or Neo-Grec and Italian Phase corrected 
its excesses. It was soon recognised that Greek 
architecture does not readily export unadulterated to 
our shores, and that even in the greatest triumphs of 
the Greek Revival there is an inevitable element of 
coldness, The temperature of our monumental 
design was once more riised by a new and salutary 
bath of Itahan sunshine combined with fruitful 
intercourse with the French Neo-Gree movement. 
We thus find Cockerell casting the results of his 
Greek studies ito a Palladian mould in those 
acholarly compositions the Branch Banks of England 
at Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester: we find 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, who had studied the work of 
Schinkel and Klenzo, composing his unapproached 
masterpines of St.George’s Hall Liverpool, on rich and 
stately Roman linca; and Burton, Barry, and Penne- 
thorne turning to the hitherto unutilised inspiration 
of Florentine Renaissance in the Athonwum, Reform, 
and Travellers’ Clubs, and the Jermyn Street Geo- 
logical Museum. ‘Thus, for more than two centuries 
of its existence in these Isles, the Classic Tradition was 
never stagnant, but constantly refreshed and revivified 
by foreign travel and study. New material, as it 
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Classic Tradition was no longer without a rival. The 
excesses In one direction of the Greek fashion were to 
be more than atoned by a violent swing of the pen- 
dulum in an opposite one. The impulse of a far more 
vigorous literary and ecclesiastical counter campaign 
had re-established the reign of the Goths, and the 
Middle Ages were—for a time—in the ascendant. 
That, in the domains of ecclesiastical and perhaps 
collegiate and domestic architecture, the medisvalists 
are notable successes none will deny, and few will 
be found to disparage their acknowledged triumphs— 
but it would be difficult to point to a single really 
eatisfying example of monumental civie design pro- 
duced by that school, with the exception of the 
Houses of Parliament, which, in spite of Pugin’s 
garnishing, is largely Classic in conception, notably 
as regards its axial planning and the composition of 
the nver front. So strong was the current that 
even the Classic leadera were forced m self-defence 
to bow before it, and to speak with two voices,-till 
one could not tell which was the true and which the 
assumed. Their ambidexterity—as Mr. Richardson 
happily expresses it—was their undoing. The whole- 
hearted Goths were preferred to them, and won 
a victory—their last—in the new Law Courts. 

Yet even in the Neo-Gothic period the ruling fashion 
did not have it all ite own way, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
found himself obliged by Governmental opinion to 
transpose his Foreign Office into a Classico key. More- 
over, the great harvest of the ‘forties and ‘fifties was 
not without its worthy aftercrop in such works of 
the old school as John Gibson's National Provincial 
Bank, Threadneedle Street (1863); Edward Anson's 
School of Medicine, St. Bartholomew's (1883); or 
James Hibbert's Harris Library at Preston, finished 
eo late as 1896, thus overlapping the Classic Revival 
in the qoutes echool. | | 

Mr. Richardson's fine book is written in a vivid 
and far from banal style, and inspired by an enthu- 
giastin Which cannot fail to be catching. It deserves 
to be widely studied, and cannot fail to give food for 
serious thought, even in the quarters most ie 
to his point of view. Its illustrations are beyond 
saa both for their judicious selection and for their 
beauty. They will call attention to many works 
whose ments have been forgotten or unsuspected. 

Of the perfection in all respects of the get-up of 
the volume there is no need to speak. Mr. Batsford 
has but one standard—the best. This review may 
well close with congratulations to both author and 
publisher on the conclusion of a long and arduous 
task, and the expression of a hope that the benefit 
which it confers upon architectural studies may meet 

W. H. Wann [4.]. 
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became availably from time to time, was constantly GLASGOW CATHEDRAL AND MALVERN 

thrown with the old into the crucible and cast into PRIORY. 

English moulds of abiding beauty. A Short Account of Great Malvera Priory Ohurch : A History 
But in the moment of this great culmination the of the Mataobeer ia Deseri tian the Fabric, with a Chapter 





lass and Tiles, By the Rev. Antho 

! Deane, M.A. With 42 illustrations, Bo, I 

1914. ls. Gd. net. [George Bell d+ Sona, Limited, York 

House, Portugal Street, W.C.) 

The Parad mn rok of Clangow s & Description of ita Fabric 
and a Brie y of the Archiepiscopal See. [Bell's 

Cathedral Reties.] By P. Mac Chalmers Bo. 

Lond. 1914. 1s. 6d. net. [George Bell d: Sona, Limited.) 

We are glad to welcome two more volumes in this 
useful series ; one on Malvern Prory Church, the other 
on Glasgow Cathedral. The first is by Canon Deane, 
who was for five years vicar of the church, and has 
produced the first critical and authoritative account 
of its history and structure. There seems to have 
been some sort of religious house here before the 
Conquest, for in one of the windows is an excellent 
representation, labelled Sanctus Eduardus Rer, of the 
Confessor presenting a sealed charter to a kneeling 
ecclesiastic. It would seem, however, that it was. 
not definitely founded as a Benedictine priory till 
1085, when Aldwin became the firat prior. To this 
date Canon Deane assigns the nave on the ground of 
the plain and archaic character of the nave arcade. 
But arches of two or three unmoulded square-edged 
orders occur in the West of England till the middle 
of the twelfth century or later ; nor is it likely that a 
church whose chancel was only begun after 1085 
would reach its nave before the twelfth century. 
The writer gives data showing that in plan the 
Norman chancel was periapsidal with radiating 
chapels, which adds another example of this plan to 
the long list already collected by myself; it is a plan 
peculiarly characteristic of the Norman work of the 
West of England. 

_ In some way, not clearly known, the house became 
dependent on Westminster Abbey, and remained so 
ill the Suppression, when the church was sold to the 
parish of Malvern for £20, say £240 of our money ; 
the lead, however, had previously been stripped off 
the roof and the bells sold; these two were always 
the most valuable items in Cromwell's sales, The 
priory was under a sort of double control : for while 
it was directly dependent on the Abbot and Convent 
of Westminster, which was far away, it was also 
subject, like all the religious houses in his diocese, 
to the visitatorial authonty of the Bis hop of Worces- 
ter, who was near at hand. As a rule, by playing off 
one authority against the other, the priory managed 
to retain a large measure of independence. But in 
1282 the Malvern convent de a very debauched 
abbot and elected William of Wykewane in his place. 
The latter, with certain officers of the convent, pro- 
ceeded to Westminster to get confirmation of his 
election, but the abbot threw. them all into prison. 
William appealed to the Bishop of Worcester and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: the deposed prior was 
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backed by the Abbot of Westminster and the king. 
The Pope was appealed to, and all sorts of eminences. 
Meanwhile William remained in gaol till the usual 
English compromise was arrived ot. On the one 
hand, the Bishop uf onset: was appeased by being 
given & manor at the expense of Malvern priory; on 
the other hand, he abjured for ever all jurisdiction 
over the priory; the debauched prior returned to his 
honours and emoluments, William of Wykewane was 
released from prison, and the authority of the Abbot 
of Westminster was vindicated ; in fact, everybody 


got something out of the business except the worthy 


The historical account of the priory given by 
Canon Deane is the result of much careful research, 
and is of great value. In the architectural description 
of the church he recognises that the fifteenth century 
design of the choir is but a new version of that of 
Gloucester choir, while the tower is little more than 
a replica in two stories of that of Gloucester; as the 
latter was built between 1450 and 1457, that of 
Malvern must have been a contemporary work, 
possibly of the same architect. It is a pity that the 
author should not have extended his comparative 
view further, so as to include Sherborne and Christ- 
church, both of which of the Gloucester type. 
Indeed, a monograph on the late Gloucester school of 
masons is badly wanted. Among the illustrations are 
two measured drawings and a pre-restoration view 
of the chancel. The photographs are of varying 
merit ; some are mere smudges, and nearly all 
those of the interesting and beautiful stained glass 
are worthless, owing to smallness of scale. Neither 
amateurs nor professionals should attempt to photo- 
graph stained glass unless they employ colour screens 
and have the necessary technical experience. That 
it can be accomplished, and most successfully, may 
be seen in the work of Mr. W. Marriott Dodson, of 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


_ Mr. Chalmers has had mm some respects un easier, 
in some respects a more dificult task. In writing of 
Malvern Priory Canon Deane had little to help him 
except a collection of singularly worthless local 

ide-books ; whereas very important monographs 

ve been written on Glasgow Cathedral ; it would 
have enhanced the value of his work if Mr. Chalmers 
had given us a list of these. On the other hand, the 
architectural history of Malvern Priory Church 1s 
fairly straightforward ; but that of Glasgow Cathedral 
presents a crowd of architectural puzzles, some of 
which, in spite of all the literature they have called 
forth, must still be regarded as unsolved. 

Glasgow, like St. Albans, is connected with the 
earliest days of British Christianity. The Scotch 
saint, 5. Ninian, after a training at Rome, returned 
to his country rid Tours, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of the great §. Martin (04. a.p. 397), and not 
improbably brought from that centre of Gallican 
Christianity Roman masons to build the stone church 


which he is reputed to have erected at Whithorn, in 
Galloway, dedicating it to his friend §. Martin. In 
his mission tour he is recorded to have stayed at 
Glasgow, and there to have consecrated a Christian 
cemetery, But with the departure of the Roman 
legions, anarchy and paganism overwhelmed British 
Christianity, It was not till the sixth century that 
the evangelisation of Western Scotland was taken in 
hand, this time by 8. Kentigern, the disciple of 8. 
Serf, who called him “ Mungo,” “ Dear One.” When 
twenty-five, on a journey he came across an aged 
man, 5. Fergus, and on his death carried the body 
on & wain to Glasgow, where the burial took place, 
probably in 8. Ninian’s cemetery. Here 8. Kentigern 
or Mungo built a church—the first Glasgow cathedral. 
S. Fergus was buried in the open churchyard, and 
round his grave there had grown in the twelfth 
century “a delicious density of overshadowing 
trees in witness of the sanctity and reverence of the 
place.” On this spot, which is a few yards south of 
the south transept of the cathedral, there was com- 
menced in the thirteenth century a two-storied 
chapel, not finished till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, on whose vault is carved a human figure 
prone on a two-wheeled wam, with the insoription 
THIS . IS. YE.ILE.OF.CAR.FERGUS. 8. Kentigern’s 
cathedral was no doubt succeeded by others, but of 
these we have no record till we come to the Norman 
cathedral—we may call it the second cathedral— 
consecrated in 1136; of this no fragment has been 
discovered. The third period comprises the building 
of a small crypt by Bishop Joscelyn, dedicated in 
1197, a small fragment of which remains. In the 
fourth period, that of Bishop Walter, 1208-1253, 
more work is done in the erypt. In the fifth period, 
that of Bishop Bondington, 1233-1258, a great eastern 


extension and rebuilding took place ; to this belongs 


the greater part of the present vast orypt and the 
chancel above. The nave was probably completed 
by Bishop Robert Wischard, 1271-1316. The last 
great building period was that of Archbishop Black- 
ader, 1483-1508, to whom is due some of the finest 
work in the cathedral, including the pt of the 
Fergus Chapel and the stone sereen. Such, omitting 
a great deal, is an account of the complex building 
operations of which the present cathedral is the 
summing up. 

Setting aside the archhishop’s work, where, as at 
ob ane canon clearly visible, the 
crypt, chancel, and nave of Glasgow Cathedral are 
solid, good English work. The internal elevation of 
the choir reminds one distinctly of that of Lincoln 
choir, less detached marble shafts; that of the nave 
just as unmistakeably of Pershore Abbey and Christ- 
church Cathedral, Dublin; in all three the clerestory 
absorbs or seems to absorb the triforium arcade: 
the treatment at Glasgow is the finest of the three. 
In plan the erypt and chancel, Mr. Chalmers tells us, 
copy Salisbury. This can hardly be so. Salisbury 
has a projecting eastern chapel; Glasgow has not, 


8G 
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The affinity of the Glasgow plan is rather with that 
of the abbeys of Dore and Fountains. 

(nm the whole Mr. Chalmers’ architectural history 
is careful, detailed and accurate. We demur, how- 
ever, to his table of dimensions ; in no case does he 
state whether he refers to internal or external length 
or breadth: the height from floor to roof (of what 

rt of the church t) he says ia 59 feet 6 inches ; does 
te mean up to the ridge of the roof or to the wall- 
plate! We cannot follow him when he says that 
“ the painted glass windows "—Munich glass af 1850 
to 1864—* supply a welcome note of colour to the 
cathedral; they sre atrocities. The illustrations 
include four plans and five elevations and sections ; 
several of the photographs, especially those of the 
crypts, are excellent; three very murky ones are 
Mr. Chalmers’ own work; one of these 15 most 
successful if it is intended to depict the blackness of 
desolation, in which the city of Glaspow ss felt rather 
than seen: it is supposed to be the exterior of the 
Cathedral from the east. An interesting note is given 
and a facsimile of the monumental tablet of the great 
architect of Archbishop Blackader, John Morow of 
Paris, who was responsible for all the masonwork 
of the High Church of St. Andrews, of Glasgow, 
Melrose and Paisley, Nithsdale and Galloway—a 
medimval Scott or Pearson. 

Fraxcia Boxp [Hon 41}. 


BUILDING SUPERVISION. 

Ruilding Sapercision.. By Goo. W. Grey, Licentinte RIB. A. 
Sm, Ba. Lond. 1913. Price 2e, Gd, net, (BE. & PLN. 
Spon, Lid., 37 Haymarket. ] 

This book, although primarily written for the 
information of clerks of works, may be studied with 
advantage by young architects, and more particularly 
by those whose experience has not included a period 
of daily contact with the actual work. Bemg the 
outcome of personal observation, it is the more walu- 
able. However fortunate we may usually be in the 
clasa of contractors who carry oub our designs, very 
few there are who at some time or other will not 
have the misfortune to deal with a contractor whose 
work and workmen require close supervision. There 
are many books which tell us how work should be 
done, but this is one of the few which tell us also how 
it should not be done, and in building operations, as 
in other matters, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
If we are acquainted with the short cuts and sharp 
practices resorted to by unscrupulous contractors or 
their men, we are in a better position to arrange the 
specification and supervision to forestall such prac- 
tices. Many examples of these shortcomings are 
mentioned, and if careffilly noted would often save 
architects considerable trouble. 7 

The author suggests that the possibility of muisin- 
terpretation of the specification may be prevented by 
a, that document quite definite, and two of the 
examples given well illustrate this point. ra Geek 
portion of lime in lime mortar should be stated to 
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refer to the lime before sluking; and the description 
of concrete—aix parts stone, two parts sand, and 
one part cement—must not be misconstrued into 
eight parta of ballast with the sand left in, to one part 
cement. 

Another preventive messure is discussed, and that 
is the protection of work executed. Although the 
terms of the contract may state that all damage 1 to 
be made good, at the end of a job this is often found 
impracticable, for time as well as other reasons, and 


_the result is that the damaged portion is merely 


patched up. 

A point fortunately brought forward 1 the far- 
reaching effect of alterations to the work once it has 
heen commenced. The draughtsman, with a heht- 
hearted sweep of his rubber, erases the past and with 
a few strokes of hia pencil instala the new, never for 
4 moment considering that this effort will possibly 
involve the quantity surveyor in hours of toil, that 
the foreman has already made his setting-out plan, 
figured in every detail, ordered his material, and 
arranged the hundred-and-one matters which are 
directly or indirectly affected by such alterations. 
There is nothing more aggravating to » foreman than 
constant alterations. | 

The author draws attention to the necessity of close 
supervision of the work, and points out the frequent 
failings of the various tradesmen. 

The chapter on drainage shows that the water and 
smoke tests in themselves are msufficient, and that 
although the drain may have stood these tests 
admirably, the presence of brickbats, &e., in the drain 
will only be detected by rodding at completion or by 
stoppage ata laterdate. 

Rhodesia. J. Reoivatp Hopson, 


_———— ee —— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
“ Borrowing in Architecture." 
To the Editor, JounwaL R.LB.A,.— 

In looking over Mr. March Phillipps's Paper, read 
before the Royal Institute on March 23rd and pub- 
lished in the Jourxau of March 28th, I find several 
points on which it may be useful to offer a few 
remarks. [ think Mr. Phillipps’s argument that in 
living art there can be no borrowing, in the sense of 
taking things from foreign sources and using them just 
as they ure, is entirely sound. But it seems to me 
that some more concrete illustration of the way in 
which things are changed in the process of architec- 
tural evolution may further elucidate the subject. 

A work of art is an organism, and as in every living 
organiam each part is shaped for its function in that 
particular orgumsm, it follows that no part of any 
given organiem can be suitable for any other. ‘Thus 
in living art what i4 taken over is subjected to 
creative modifications, from largest things to amallest, 
so that the original elements become, as Mr. Phillipps 


om 
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says, entirely new. We see this in the first creative 
architecture of the Middle Aves—namely, the Byzan- 
tine. In the church of St, Sophia of Constantinople, 
where this architecture assumes its finest character, 
what may be called the Byzantine order stands forth, 
in the great arcades of the ground story, in ite highest 
perfection. The capital of this order is wholly unlike 
any ancient capital, and yet it shows clearly a den- 
vation from ancient sources. The new form ia 
adapted to an arched system of construction, for 
which the oapitala of the Classic orders were not 
intended and are not suited. Lf we examine this 
capital closely we see that itis cunningly made up of 
elements derived from all three of the Greek orders, 
creatively fused together into a new member of 
admirable efficiency and great beauty. A short 
analysis will make this clear. 

» The function of o capital in such arched construction 
is to prepare the comparatively slender round column 
to carry a more or less bulky square load. In order 
that it may do this it must have height enough to 
give it-a considerably spreading form, and tt must 
have an abacus of great strength, large enough to take 
the bulky mass to be gathered on it. Accordingly 
the bell of this capital is high, and this the 
Cormthian element in its composition ; the abacus is 
thick and square, which is the Doric element; and 
the volutes on the inner and outer faces, together with 
their connecting bolsters, are the Ionic elements, 
None of these parts retain the Classic forms. The 
bell has a bulging outline, suggesting that of the 
ovolo of the Greek Doric capital, instead of the 
concave form of the Corinthian bell—a form which 
gives it an increased expression of strength; the 
abacus is bevelled to increase the spread without 
overhanging the bell on the under side; and the 
volutes, with their bolsters, are made smaller and less 
salient than those of the Greek Ionic order, to give 
the member as a whole a more compact form appro- 
priate to its new function. I think this capital is 
particularly noteworthy as showing how the genius 
of the Greeks themselves—for it was primarily the 
Greek genius that presided over Byzantine building 
—rationally recast the older forms when confronted 
with conditions for which those forms were not fitted ; 
and it well illustrates what I conceive to be true 
architectural assimilation. This rational creative 
spirit is manifest in all progressive medimval archi- 
tecture, and jt reaches ita finest expression in the 
pure Gothic art of the Tle de France in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 

Compare this re-creative composition with what we 
find in the so-called Composite capital of Imperial 
Roman art. In thia member, as it occurs, for 
instance, in the Arch of Titus, a practically unmodified 
lonic capital is set on the lower part of a Corinthian 
capital, with no material change in either part. The 
combination arises out of no necessity. It is s mere 
pono: the like of which has no parallel in any 
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As to what is known as Neo-Classic architecture, 
Mr. Phillipps is, 1 think, entirely right in proclaiming 
it an art of lifeless borrowings. The advocates of this 
art uphold it on the ground that it is an expression of 
modern life, with tte inheritance of Classic tradition. 
It is indeed an expression of a limited phase of modern 
life—since whatever men do must, of necessity, 
express the life by which they are animated ; but this 
does not make it a praiseworthy art, Whether an 
art be worthy of praise or the reverse depends, I 
conceive, on the quality of the life of which 1t is an 
outcome and expression. What is the quality of the 
life that gives rise to Neo-Classic architecture ? In 
arder to find a complete answer to this question we 
must look back to the life that gave rise to the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance, from which 
our Ned-Clussie art had ita origm. Every student of 
history knows that this life, notwithstanding its 
brilliant intellectual and artistic activity, was corrupt 
beyond almost anything that we know of in the 
modern world, It was entirely mundane at best, and 
to a very great extent it was given over to the worship 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. This is plain 
historical fact, of which it is enough to peruse the 
paves of Villan’s Life of Machiavelli to be convineed.* 
Tt was in high places that the evil life of the Renais- 
sance chiefly prevailed, and it is significant that 
Renaissance architecture, like that of Imperial Rome, 
was an architecture of the upper classes of society 
exclusively. It was for the gratification of the great 
m worldly power and influence that this art was 
called into being. The patrons were the Medici, the 
Borgias, and their like. 

The life of England in the seventeenth century, 
when Neo-Classic art here took form, was not, indeed, 
so degraded; but the spirit that gave rise to its 
architecture is plainly written in the art itself. It is 
an art shaped for the pleasure of the wealthy upper 
classes, having no root in unsophisticated English 
ie. It was animated by a grandiose spirit, as the 
writings of the time, as well as the art itself, abun- 
dantly show. One needs only to glance at the 
remarks on the design for the Sheldonian Theatre in 
Oxford, in Wren's Parentalia, to perceive this. We 
are there told that this building would have “ been 
executed ina greater and better style, with a view to 
the ancient Roman grandeur discernible in the 
Theatre of Marcellus at Rome, but that he (Wren) 
was obliged Ho pat a stop to the bolder strokes of his 
pencil and confine the expense within the limits of a 
private parse.""~ Thus its animating spirit is one of 

omp and plagiarism, a spirit that is foreign to the 
inspiration of noble art. 

To maintain that Neo-Classie architecture follows 
Classic tradition by copying ancient forms according 
to the rules of Palladio and Vignola appears to me 

*T have distused this more fully in my Chorecter of 
Renaissance Architecture. 

+ Parentalia, p. 335, 
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shortsighted. Genuine Classic influence finds expres- 
sion in later art after the Byzantine and Gothic 
manner, not by servile eopyings and capricious 
travesties of ancient forms. Creative traditional 
influence ia incompatible with Neo-Classic design, and 
therefore I believe that modern architecture can 
make mo progress until it frees itself from imitation 
of the Classic orders. | 

On one or two points Mr. Phillipps's remarks seem to 
me not enough considered. He speaks (p. 308) of 
construction as practically constituting architecture. 
If this were true the baldest mechanical engineering 
would be architecture. True architecture is, indeed, 
founded on construction; but it is very much more 
than construction : itis the art of shaping, arranging, 
and even of more or less clothing, structural elements 
a0 as to produce harmony and beauty. 

Nor do I think Mr. Phillipps right in maintaining 
that concrete is good building material, A material 
that must be used with Roman massiveness, or else 
be reinforced with iron, can hardly be called good. 
Concrete may, indeed, be cast into blocks, and built 
up with mortar, like cut stone: but it has not the 
beauty of natural stone, for which it is at best only 
a cheap substitute. Even for engineering works it is 
not really good. I have heard an engineer say that 
the best bridge that can be built to-day is a bridge of 
stone masonry, and certainly. a workin natural stone is 
more grateful tothe eye than anything in concrete can 
be. Fancy the Aqueduct at Sogovia, of which Mr. 
Phillipps gives an illustration, replaced by one of 
concrete | 

The use of concrete did the Romans little credit as 
architects. They used it because it was cheap and 
could be worked by unskilled labourers ; but they were 
careful to mask it with a covering of better materials. 

Cuartes H. Moore [Hon, A.|. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Council Nomination List, 1914-15, 

Members are aware that it was the intention of the 
Council to nominate Mr, Reginald Blomfield, B.A., 
to serve as President for a third year, and that for 
this purpose they obtained the assent of members to 
& resolution suspending By-law 28. At the Council 
meeting on Monday, April 20th, the President felt 
it his duty to announce, with very great regret, 
that for reasons of health he would be unable to 
accept the nomination. An illness at the beginning 
of the year has been followed by another at Easter 
which convinced him that if he continued to ae 
the duties of the Presidency for another year it would 
ivolve serious risk of a breakdown, with the result 
that he would be unable to carry through a third 
year of office as President. Under these circum- 
stances he considered it his duty to decline the 
nomination. 

With reference to the error in the Council Nomina- 
tion List issued a few days ago, in which Mr. Ernest 
Newton appeara to be nominated to two posi ions, 
it has to be explained that the original list with 
Mr. Blomfield’s nomination as President was on the 
point of being printed when his decision not to stand 
again became known, and in making various changes 
in the list necessitated by this circumstance it was 
omitted to remove Mr, Newton's name from the 
Ordinary Members of Council, to which he had origin- 
avy been nominated. The following is the correct 

it — 

Puestpext.—Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Vick-Parsmeyra.—A. W. 8. Crosa, J. A Gotch, F.S.4., 
George Hubbard, F.S.A,, H. ¥, Lanchester, 

ao sacl AG Guy stoke 

MEMBERS OF LOUSCIL.—H, Toy JAG i 
Walter Cave, Edwin Cooper, HP Backs Tow ns sernaes 
Fimt, Wm. A. Forsyth, W. Curtia Green, Henry T. Hare, 
E. Vincent Harris, Gerald Horley, Arthur Keen, T, Geoffry 
Lucas, G. Herbert Ontley, D, Barclay Niven, Alex. N. Pater 
son, ALRS.A, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Forks, FS.A., 
C. H. B. Quennell, W. E. Riley, H. D. Searlos.Wood, Waltag 
Tapper, Andrew T. Taylor, Edward P, Warren, F.S.A., Paul 
Waterhon, Bercy 8. Wo Ce ¥ort.,—Robe 

CIATE- MEMBERS OF CovxotL.—Robert Atkinson, W. 
Ate eae ERington, K. Gammel, Ewin bls 

: 7 erbert Shepherd, Leo Syl ! 

8. Douglas Topley, Philip E. sti, eter Welch. as 


THE [IMPROVEMENT AND 


: Taha Paesipexts.—Roeginald Blomficld, B.A., Leonard 
Repaesestatives or Auuinp Socrties.—Grmham C. 
Awdry (Bristol Society), RK. Burns Dick (Northern Asao- 
ciation), F. B. Dunkerley (Manchester Society}, A. F. Wateon 
(Sheffield Society), John Watson (Glasgow Institute), Glen- 
dinning Moxham (South Wales Institute), 
REPRESENTATIVE OF Axcurrecromar AssoctaTion.—H. 


Austen Hall. 


The Civic Exhibition, Ireland, 1914 : Competition for De- 
signs for the Improvement and Bxtension of Dublin. 
The Executive Committee of the Civic Exhibition, 

Anges is to be held in Dublin during the summer of 

this year, are promoting a competition for a premium 

of £500 which has been offered by the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland for the best design of a Plan for the im- 


provement and extension of Dublin. A descriptive 
Report must accompany the design and be provided 
with a summary of its main conclusions, recommen- 
dations, and estimates, The Committee state that they 
are not as yet in a position to foresee the requirement# 
and future development of Dublin with sufficient 
definiteness to justify them in promising to recom- 
mend for execution any of the Town Plans which may 
be submitted. Their object is rather to elicit Plans 
and Reports of o preliminary and suggestive character, 
and thus to obtain contributions and alternatives 
which may be of value towards the guidance of the 
future development of the city in its various direc- 
tions, The assessors will give credit for suggestions of 
interest as well as for solutions of value. The area to 
be considered, which may be described as ‘ Greater 
Dublin,” ineludes not only the adjacent townships of 
Pembroke and Rathmines, but as ranging from Howth 
to Kingstown and Dalkey inclusive, and from Glas- 
nevin and Ashtown to Dundrum, The schemes are 
to be treated as far as possible under the following 
main headings :—(a) Communications ; (6) Housing, 
Central and Suburban; (c) Metropolitan Improve- 
ments. The conditions of competition have been 
drawn up by the Technical and Advisory Committee 
of the Tienes and Town Planning Association of 
[reland, with the expert advice of Professor Patrick 
Geddes, of Edinburgh, and Mr. John Nolen, D.Se., 
of Cambridge, Mass, These two gentlemen will also, 
by request of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, act as 
adjudicators, together with Mr. Charles McCarthy, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
City Architect of Dublin. After adjudication the 
Designa and Harare may be exhibited in the Civio 
Exhibition or elsewhere under the auspices of the 
Committee. The premiated Design 2g Report are 
to become the property of the Housing and Town 
Planning Association of Ireland without further pay- 
ment, and will be deposited in ita collections for refer- 
ence, and for such further exhibition as its Council 
may at any time decide, The Association, it is stated, 
is alxo willing to preserve for reference or exhibition 
the originals or copies of designs awarded honourable 
mention by the adjudicators, and will lay them, along 
with the premiated design, before the City Corpora- 
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tion and the Government, with the recommendation 
that in the event of any plan or suggestion being 
selected for execution this should be arranged for 
with the designer. Among the instructions to com- 
petitors is a recommendation that in the rebuilt: town 
quarters not more than 100 persons should be housed 
In one acre, nor more than 60 persons in the suburbs, 
while attention is called to the necessity of the 
provision of a spaces, playgrounds, and gardens 
wherever possible. It is stated that considera- 
tion should be given to the removal to the country 
or the suburbs of such institutions as have been built 
round and - now in unsuitable localities. In regard 
to metropolitan improvements it is suggested that 
special notice should be taken of the opportunities of 
improvement in the quays, bridges, and approaches 
of the Liffey. “The sea front should be considered 
and the views and accesses towards hills and moun- 
tains kept in mind.” It is stipulated that those 
entering the compet aan must forward the sum of 
One Guinea to be Secretary of the Competition, 
which will be applied towards the cost of supplying 
various books, maps, eto., to intending candidates, 
A copy of the conditions is to be seen in the R.1.B.A. 
cay In alae should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, town Planning Competition, Civic Exhibition, 
Lineal Buildings, Dublin, ‘ 
The Preservation of St. Paul's. 

_ The Eeclestastical Commissioners have decided to 
give to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Fund 
a tenth part (up to £7,000) of the money expended 
on the work of preservation. Canon Alexander, the 
Treasurer of St, Paul's, has stated, in reply to in- 
quiries, that the work on the fabric has already begun, 
but by far the moat critical question was that of 
dealing with the main supports of the Dome, espe- 
cially with the piers on the south side of it ; and this 
was #0 delicate a matter, and so costly even in its 
necessary preliminaries—which might include the 
removal of two or three monuments—that the 
Chapter would require a considerable sum to carry it 
out. They hoped to begin it at once; but if the 
country wished to see the Cathedral lifted above all 
ordinary risk of disaster, they should send in generous 
contributions without delay. The larger part of the 
fund would have to be raised from private sources. 

It is stated that the grouting experiments which 
have been in progress at the old Post Office site, with 
a view to determining the possibility of strengthening 
the foundations of St. Paul's Cathedral by injecting 
liquid cement into the subsoil, have been successful, 
A number of borings have been made, and the liquid 
cement has been injected into them by compressed 
air. The cement has permeated the subsoil for a 
considerable distance round each of the borings; and 
not only gravel and sand but also clay has been trans- 
formed into a solid concrete mass. It is understood 
that the process will now be applied to the subsoil 
under St. Poul’s Cathedral. 
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The following Agreement between an American 


architect and lus client, which appeared under the 
heading “ An Interesting Document” in the March 
number of the Jowrnal of the American Institute of 


Architeeta, will, it is thought, have some interest for 


the architectural profession in tlis country ;— 


This agreement, made this bis a day of recrier 1914, by 


aod between the Convention pit The Protestant Episcopal 
wrarage aclpostveacaiee ppp tage land, party of the first part, 
hereinafter designated “Convention,” and Bertram G. 
Goodhue, of New York City, , party of the ‘second part, herein- 
after designated the * Architect,” 


sinh betas that, whereas the said Convention conlem- 
plates building, upon a lot bounded by Charles Street, Univer- 


sity Parkway, St. Paul St. Paul Street and Bishoparoad in the City 


timore, purchneed by the anid Convention for this pur- 
to consist of a Cathedral 


a group of Diocesan buildings 
Church, to be known aa the Cathedral of the Incarnation, a 
Library and Diocesan 


quartors, & Dioceann Hall, resi- 

dences for the Bishop, Dean and Canons and the appurtenant 

ae required to constitute a centre for Diocesan worehip 
work, 


And whereas tho said Architect, at tho request of said Con- 
vention made | Cathedral Trustees, hos sulimitted 
certain Preliminary etches of said group, to wit : 


1. Ground Plan, on it Level. 

2 Ground Plan on Cait jo hie 

3. Ground Plan on Library Lev 

4. West Elevation. 

5. East Elevation, 

6& South Elevation and Section through Cloister. 
7. East Elevation and Transveres Section. 

& Water-color Perspective from Southwest. 
9. Water-color Perspective from Southeast. 

; tive of Interior. 

11. Perspective of North Porch. 

12. Perspective of South Porch. 

13. Perspective of Morning Chapel, 

And whereas these above-mentioned Preliminary Sketches 
have satisied said Convention thant daid Architect is competent 
to so metify the plans su, in said! sketches os to make 
therm finally eati actory to aid Convention, and aleo to carry 


out snde aa eo modified, 
big-tas erefore, the said Convention hereby appoints the 
sald Architect exclusively as-the architect of the a he 
tioned buildings, and the said Architcot acocpts said d nppoin 
ment upon the terme, conditions and understandings here! 
after set forth, to wit: 


Agricce lL. Inconshilerntion of the services of the Architect, 
performed and to be performed by him, the Convention hereby 
ae to aie. the said Architect the following sums : 

e signing of thie agreement, ten thousand dollars 


($16,000) 

When the said Architect shall have, to Uhe satiefaction of the 
Cathedral Trustees, made such changes and modifications in 
abs arenery ampere Ae toe come Cathedral Trustees nay 

uire in a written notice, which shall also state the total 
sei canny thn whole group to be designed, and shall 
havetasbodied sock motlifications in a new ect of sketches 
identical in subject with the Preliminary Sketches hereinbefore 
enumerated and equal in execution thereto, or equally satis. 
factory to the Cathedral Trustees, the Architect shall receive a 
further eum of ten thousand Asem sinhhs ($10,000), provided that 
after euch payment nothing herein shall prevent woch further 
modifications of these | plane's the. Cathedral ‘Trusteca say 
Peas tha te eke domes Oouable 

When the Convention decides to construct the whole or any 
part of the work of the above mentioned buildings, it hereby 
agrees Sa poking deelaes, moueaboasioom: detell ecient 


amd provide working drawings, specifications, detail drawings, 
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and supervision covering the work eo ondered, whersupon the 
Architect agrees to 1 and provide the above mentioned 
working drawings, npeciiicn tana, detail drawings, and super. 
and te give prompt und requisite services and attention 
a4 Architect to the construction of any portion of anid group so 
designated by eaid Convention. For these further services the 
Convention eto puy the Architect as follows : 

(a) rete the Gon phaticn of the general working drawings 
and specifications {exclusive of detnll draminany: an additional 
three and one-half percent. upen the assumed coat of that 
pertion of the work for which such working drawings and 
specifications have been prep 

(6) For detail drawings, an additional one per cont. upon 
the assumed cost of the work, payable from time to time as 
the work prog 

(c) For su ision and auch other amhitectim] services aa 
are reasonal 7 hecemary in the proper ercetion of the work, 
an additional one and one-half per cent. upon the oost, pay- 
able from time to time as the work prog 

Hf, in the construction of any one or more units of the group, 
it shall seem wise to the Cathedral Trustees and the Architect 
not to employ a General Contractor, but to deal with what in 
the case of the Seepigysient oF a General Contractor would be 
the sub-Contractora ret, and the Architect shall give the 
fupervision repel ahem by the General Contractor, be shall 
recive an additional componsation of four per cent. upon the 
oourt. 

This extra commission not to be construed os applying to 
rey com where several egret Contractors may sinvul- 

ss Pe eich Upon a Be | sesiatinieny heap ul 
On portioms ae 2 ies 

and estimated on independently and let under separate con- 
tracts, excepting se hereinafter otherwise provided, the Archi- 
tect #hall be a total feo of ten per cent. upon the cost of 
ote exclud "wie 

monuments, furniture, Ti fixtures, cabinet-work, 
and apecial hardware, the Atsbitect all be paid a total fee of 
twenty per cont. upon the cost of such work. 

On articles purchased, or ordered, with the advice or under 
the direction of the Architect, at the request of the Cathedral 

although not designed by him, a special fee of aix 


Tristece, 
per cent. shall be 


Payments for work for which other than gix per oent. is 
charged are to be made in the same proportions and order as 
that required in the case of the six per cent. commission on any 
general contract. 

The compensation of the Architect hereunder shall be biased 
ig the actual cost of each portion of the work, as dato 
and should any difference oxist between assumed cost and 
actual cost, then the commission on such difference shall be 
adjusted nt the time of final payment on eoch portion of the 


| Until actual estimates are received, charges are based u 

woe at ty of = portion of the work, and vanes 
ved by rm neck Bev Oni eenouins of the: « 

that gostiiea of an weir n entire feo for 


sa cueing oe bevels contained shall be constructed 


gation on the part of said 
proceed with ith ‘the prs estos of the whole or ptecbvelir at 
fp, cnntil it chill eee fit t d # ' 
Soto: any. ortion of anid Scag BAe teae eae 
menoed, to continue Meet vis tee sirliny depeasiekies 
baat m it t 
such construction, “ saa Fn is sory 


amTiee HE Et is further covepanted and agreed by the 


parties herete that the relations between the 
the Architect shall bo goverged by the oi ™ 


3 ; GErEEaL Coxnions. 
ae of thie 
services 


continucus 


he work easiodied fro rom any General Contract 


De oo es ee 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IN AMERICA 


of the work in process of construction or erection, as he finds 
necessary to ascertain whether it i# being executed in general 
conformity with the contract. 


Clerk-oj-the- Works. - 

Should the Convention employ a clerk, or clerks, of-the- 
works for constant inspection, cach shall be nominated by tho 
Architect, be approved and appointed by the Trustees, and 
perform his duties under the direction of the Architect. 
Sermcea of Speciafista, — | 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, cloctrical 
or sanitary problema are, in the opinion of said Architect and 
of said Cathedra roe of such gece az to uae heen 
services of a specialist, such apecialiat being approve at 
partics to this ontrack his services shall be retained and paid 
or by aid Convention. | | 

If chemical or mechanical tests, earveys or borings shall 
become neoesaary, they shall be made under the supervision 
of said Architect, upon the written consent of said Cathedral 
Trustees, and not otherwise, aol «hall be paid for by said 
Convention, 


ae Soeey T eacaliie penaea of the Architect or hia deputy 
hg hy rv tira eltiy 7 OX! cl ‘ j or | i id 
between Now York ancl Baltimore, and for such trips as may 
be required to inspect materials for the building, shall be paid 
by the Convention on demand; but nothing additional shall 
be paid for time consumed in travelling or spent in superin- 
tending the work, except as noted above. 


If, after working drawings, specifications, or other docu- 
ments have teen formally approved in writing by sald Cathe- 
dral Trustees, changes therein aro subsoquently required by 
them, the Architect shall be paid for such changes four times 
the amount paid by the Architect to draughtemen and other 
employees actually engaged on the work, as shown by their 
time shecta, or, if the Architect be pat to extra labour or 
expensn by the delinquoncy or insolvency of the contractors, 
then the Architect aball be fully reimbursed for the expenses 
inmurrod. 

Total Cost. | 

The total cost of cach portion of the work is to be inter- 
proted as the costof all materials and |abour necessary to com- 
plete wnoh portion of the work, plus contractor's profita, aa 
auch would be if all materiale were now and all matorials 
and labour fully pald for at market prices current when such 
portion of the work was ordered, 

Ounership of Plans. = | 

Upon the payment to the Architect of the said aum of ten 
thousand dollare ($10,000), heroinbefore providers to be paid 
upon the signing of this contract, «ald Preliminary Sketches 
shall become the absolute property of said Convention to mse 
aa it shall see fit. | | 

Upon the payment to the Architect of the said sum of ten 
thoasand dollars ($10,099), hercinbefore provided to be paid 
upon the completion to the satisfaction of said Cathedral 
Menaisee of aul Modified Preliminary Sketchos, said Moclifinel 
Preliminary Sketehes «hall become the abaolute property of amnicl 
Convention for its ownuse and purposes, free from any inter- 
ferenee, control, ownerhip, oc property of any kind thersin 
of anid Architect, or of any other porson or persons whatever 
claiming by, through, or under him, provided nevertheless that 
tho said Convention ahall, upon the mquast of the Architect, 
provide him at all times such access to the said Preliminary 

kotches aa shall enable aaitl Architect, without adcitionnl 
expense to him, to make such working and other drawings as 
may be necessary in the further performance of this contrast, 


Drawings. 

The Architect shall, aa tho work progresses, provire the 
Convention with a completo set of black-print roproductiona, 
at the same scale, of the general working drawings and speci- 
fications, which, upon the payment of the sun bern pro- 
vided to be paid, in theevent of the termination of this contract, 


' | — | 
ii ~~" r 
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shall become the absolute property of said Convention, to 
nap 23 it shall see fit. — 

It is understood that Fo caer arian eg eine ontitied 
eka herein ptaeal a feat thats Whanevek any of anid 
drawings shall under the terme of this Agreement become 
the property of said Convention, any copyright cf the aame 
by the Architect shall be assigned by saul Architect 
to sald Convention for ita sole net and benefit. 


Denth of Architect, ae 

Should the Architect die, or become permanently disabled, 
this contract shall terminate at the option of the Convention, 
and, should such option be exercised, the Convention shall 
forthwith compensate the Architect or his legal repreeenta- 
tives asfollows: ‘ : 

(ly Should such death or disability ooour peer to the pay- 
ment of the ten thousand dollars ($10,000), hereinbefore pro- 
vided to be paid upon the completion of the Modified Prolimi- 
nary Sketches, said #um shall, upon the exercia: of said option, 
immediately become die and pera and, apo the payne 
of the same, such portion of eaid Modified Preliminary Sketehes 
as may at that time be completed shall become the absolute 
property of aaid Convention, to bo used oa it may see fit. 

(2) Should auch death or disability oocur after tho payment 
of said sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,009), horcinabove pro- 
vided to be pakl upon the completion of the Modified Prelimi- 
nary Sketches, there shall become duo and payable upon the 
exercise of sald option, over and above any sums then payahlo 
and unpaid under the previous terms of this agreement, an 
amount equal to four times the sum paid by the Architect to 
drughtamen antl other ran dete actually engaged on the 
work, a3 shown by their time sheets, upon such work orderec 
hereunder ay shall not: be complete at the time of auch death or 
disability, ami, upon the payment thereof and of any other 
sums at that time due under this Agreement, all drawings, 
specifications and other data which have not alroady como into 
the hande-of said Convention under the provisions of this 
Agreement «hall be forthwith delivered by said Architect or his 
lew representatives to anid Convention to bo used aa it may 
mec fit. 


Termination of Contract by Convention, | 

The «aid Convention may, after ninsty (99) days’ notice in 
writing, terminate the employment. of said Architeot, as Archi- 
tect of the said Cathedral Group, upon the completion of the 
Modified Preliminary Sketches and the payment of the sums 
hereinbefore provided to be paid therefor, or upon the com- 
plotion of the working drawings, specifications, detail drawim 
or supervision of any portion of the work ordered in writing by 
the Convention, and the payment of the compensation there- 
for provided for by the terma of this Agreement 

Should told Convention so terminate the employmont of said 
Architect, it shall forthwith pay to him the additional sum of 
thirty thousand dollars ($59,099), which said sum, when paid, 
the said Architect, for himeelf, hia heirs, porsonal represonta- 
tives and asdigns, horoby agrees to accept a5 In full oomponsa- 
tion for the exerciee by tho aaid Convention of fta option here- 
under to terminate the omployment of said Architect, ag Archi- 
tect of the Cathedral Group as aforesaid, as well as in full of all 
Olaims anil demands of the said Architect against the anid 
Convention, ita succeeors or aligns, for services of the asid 
Architect as architect, and for any and all plana, sketches or 
drawings or specifications made by said Architest for, or in 
relation to, aald Cathodral Group; which said #, skotehea, 
drawings aod aponifications the anid Convention shall be at 
liberty to us, in whole or in part, in any manner and to an 
extent it may eee fit, in tho future prosecution of the work 
under the supervision of any other architect or architects; and 
any such plans, sketches, drawings or apovilications not already 
in the poweasion of the anid Convontion under the terms of thia 
, ment at the time of the exerciaa of said option shall 
forthwith by delivered by said Architect to said Convention. 

[Nole.—The contract then concludes with the usual signa- 
tory form.] 
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The high standard of excellence which marked the 
Architectural Review when it came out in its new form 
come year or £0 ago, has been well maintained in every 
number since, both from the literary standpoint and 
the pictorial. There is generally a freshness and 
Piquancy about its articles which make them emi- 
nently readable, and each number seems to surpass its 
predecescor in the beauty of its illustrations. 

The Apnl number opens with a timely article on 
“ The Reparation of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, Surveyor to the Fabric. The 
writer deals particularly with the dome and its sup- 
ports, and with the works of repair it is proposed to 
put in hand, these latter being considered in the light 
of the valuable information derived from the exami- 
nation of the structure that he has been carrying out 
during the last six months with the aid of Mr. Carde. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the sum of £70,000 
for which the Dean and Chapter are appealing is the 
minimum which, very carefully expended, will suffice 
to ensure the safety of the fabric. To those, Mr. 
Macartney says, who have not made themselves 
familiar with the subject, this sum may appear large, 
but a very cursory study of the essential requirements 
of the be Abts in contemplation would convince even 
the layman that, having regard to the immense size of 
the building, and the extent to which deterioration in 
the past has advanced, the sum is based on the most 
conservative estimate, Among the illustrations to 
the article is a tracing of a masterly drawing by Mr, 
William Dunn and Mr. Matthew i. Dawson repre- 
senting an isometric view of the great dome. 

In contribution by Mr. Paul Mouratov (translated 
from the Russian by the Princess Alexandre Gagarine) 
is told the thrilling story of the genius of Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi. Illustrating it are reproductions of 
three etchings from the famous “ Carceri d'Inven- 
zione “series. Of Piranesi’s many wonderful etchings 
none equal in quality of invention and brilliance of 
technique this series of imaginative conceptions. At 
the time of their production the artist was suffering 
from the delirium of a fever, and the etchings are the 
visual expression of a mind possessed by a wild riot of 
fancy. . Mouratov quotes De ar. 8 description 
of them in hia Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
where he says :— | 

Some of these ings represented vast Gothic halls, on 
the floor of which stood mights engines and machinery, ehpalic 
catapults, &e., expressive of enormous power put forth, or 
Tesistance ned heorne Lebar oS wiles es walla, 
et agente himself. Follow the stairs a ittle farther, 
and you perceive them reaching an abrupt termination, with- 
out any balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to him wha 
should reach the extremity, except into the depths below, 
Whatever ia to become of Piranesi, at least you suppoue 
that hia labours nrust now in some way terminate. But raise 
your eyes. and bebold a second Hight of stairs etil! higher on 
which again Piranosi is perceived, by this time standing on the 
very brink of the abyss, nee aguin elevate your eyes and a 
sill more eerin) fight of stairs is deseried ; and there again is 


the delirious Piranesi, busy on his aspiring labours ; and #0 on, 
until the unfinished stairs and the hopeless Piranesi both are 
lost in the upper gloom of the hall." 

Other contents of this number are “ The Judges’ 
Lodging, Oxford,” by M. Jourdain ; “ The Gardens of 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex"; the first instalment of an 
article on Decorative Paintings, by Ingleson C. Goodi- 
con, with illustrations from the work of Frana Snyders, 
Paul de Vos, Melchior d'Hondecoeter, and Campi- 
doglio; the Florence Nightingale Memorial and the 
Robert Boyce Memorial, Liverpool, the work of 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse; and a Special Supple- 
ment entitled “ The Architecture of the Liner,” with 
in article on Planning, Decoration, and Equipment, 
by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, and illustrations of the pala- 
tial interiors of the great Cunard liners, the “ Aqui- 
tania,” “Lusitania,” and “Mauretania”: the 
“Imperator” and “ Admiral von Tirpitz,” of the 
Hamburg-Amerika line ; The Empress of Asia ” and 
the “ Empress of Russia?" belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and other vessels of this class. 








COMPETITIONS, 
Hythe Concert Hall Competition. 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
conditions of this competition are not in accordance 
with the Institute Regulations for Arckitectural 
Competitions, and the Competitions Committee are 
in Sc reoepeaiatice with the promoters with a view to 
petting them amended. 

Hale Grove Gardens School Competition, Mill Hill. 

Following the practice of brief styling & com- 
petition by the name of the locality in which the 
proposed building is to be erected, the notice vetoing 
the Sbove competition was sent out headed simply 

AL Hill School Competition,” it being overlooked 
that this might be taken to refer to the well-known 
ublie school which goes by the name “ Mill Hill 
School.” We much regret that this unfortunate 
ii has been the cause of annoyance to the 
Mill Hill School authorities, and tender them our 
sincere apologies, 





Fellows | eluding 5 mectibers of the Council’ = re 
tineluding l member of the Council), 5 Licen Hles, and o tee 
Vinitors,—the Minutes of the meeting held 6th April 1914 
having been /jorenningy in the JOURNAL, were taken as read 


and signed as correct. 
The decease was announced of Wiliam Hart 


Brameld, Fellow, elepted ] 3, | Will Laidlaw Carru- 
ters, Flow, ected pees and William w Carry 
r Max Clarke [F.) having read a Pape: RO | 
Practiog, a discussion CHAOn ented, and on Goiedion tacit 
Harrison, ecconded by Mr, Boydell Houghton, « vote af 
: + waa parsed to Mr, Clarke by acclama 


= 


tion. 
The eect and the meeting separated at 10.35. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1913-1914. 
Approved and adopted at the Annual Gencral Meeting, Monday, 4th May 1914, 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 20 Meetings, of which the 

S Council elected in June last have held 16. The following Boards and Committees appointed 
by the Council have met and reported from time to time on the matters referred to them : 

Architectural Education, Annual Dinner, Competitions, Fellowship Drawings, Finance and House, 
Official Architecture, Professional Questions, Royal Gold Medal, Sessional Papers, Town Planning, 
Constitutional, Professional Defence, Reinforced Concrete, Selection and General Purposes, Payment 
of Examiners, Paris Exhibition, Journal and Kalendar. Particulars of the work of some of these 
Boards and Committees are embodied in the Report under various headings. 
a) c _ The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: John Belcher, R.A., Robert Henry 
Ce * Burden, William Laidlaw Carruthers, Thomas Egbert Lidiard James, William Chasen 
Ralph, Ernest Augustus Runtz, Robert Douglas Sandilands, John Oldrid Scott, Arnold Thorne, 
Walter Liberty Vernon, John Dodsley Webster, William Clement Williams, George Wilson; Retired 
Fellows: James Hine, Henry Jones Lanchester; Associates: Ernest Barraclough Crossley, Ernest 
Outram Cummins, Edward Instone, Joseph Johnson, John Humphreys Jones, William Murray ; 
Licentiates: Ernest Charles Henry Bird, Thomas Edwin George Cooper, Peter Rosby Donald, 
William Ferguson, Frederick Russell Laverick, Thomas MeMillan, William John Oliver, Wilham 
Edward Pinkerton, Francis Léon Pither ; Honorary Associate: Sir Alfred East ; Hon. Corresponding 
Members: Professor Charles Babcock, George Browne Post, Heino Schmieden, Joseph Auguste 
Emile Vaudremer, Obituary notices of many of these members have appeared in the Jovnwan. 

The Council regret also to record the death of Mr, Charles Tanner, Chief Clerk, who had been 
for twenty-seven years in the service of the Institute, 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the Royal 
2) Membership. 7 stitute compared with corresponding periods of 1911, 1912, and 1918 -— 


Yoar. Follows. Ausociatos, Hon, Association, Total, 
1911 b62 1509 55 4 495 
1912 B59 1,581 56 2,496 
1913 BAT 1,630 54 2,551 
1914 52 1,695 56 2,605 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 30 Fellows have been elected, 97 Asso- 

ciates, 2 Honorary Fellows, and $ Honorary Associates. 7 

| There are 2,070 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual Report 
17 Licentiates have passed the Special Examination qualifying for election to the Fellow- 

ship, and 10 have been duly elected as Fellows. 

(3) New Allied Since the publication of the last Annual Report, the Council have had the pleasure of 

Boaiaty. admitting into alliance with the Royal Institute, the Queensland Institute of Architects. 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November-December 1918. The 
) ree ions, Preliminary was held in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 

Manchester, and Newcastle; the Intermediate in London, Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle. The Final and Special Examinations were held in 
London, and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in June 1913 in Sydney, and m December 
1918 in Toronto. ‘The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the 
Honorary Secretaries and Fixamination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The results are 
shown in the following table :— 


, Ackmni thect. Exempiecl Examined. Passed. Helewa ted, 
Paetmisany Examination . - . 25 al 202 141 ol 
InrEEMEDIATE EXAMINATION - . 156 28 168 103 65 
Fiza aAxp SreciaL ExXamMiceaTions . 213 — 213 96 117 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. William Wallace Friskin. 

The Statutory Examinations qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, and for 
candidature as Building Surveyor under Loeal Authorities, were held in London in October 1918. 
There were 6 candidates, of whom 4 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Honorary Examiners for the continuance of their invaluable 
services. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Institute 
De carseat, at a General Meeting on the 26th January 1914, At the Presentation of Prizes on the 

9th February 1914, an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and a Criticism 
of the work submitted, illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Mr. Walter Cave [F’.]. An Exhibition 
of the Drawings was held from the 27th January to the 9th February in the Royal Institute Galleries, 
and was visited by 1,800 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of 
the Allied Societies. 

The first Studentship at the British School at Rome awarded under the Henry Jarvis 
the Meaty Bequest was awarded to Mr. Louis de Soissons, who is now in residence at Rome, and the 
Siudentshis, Henry Jarvis Scholarship at the Architectural Association has been awarded to Mr. 
H. J. H. Dicksee, 

During the Session the following Papers have been read -— 
17th Noy. 1913; “ The New Wesleyan Hall,” by H. V. Lanchester [F.}, 
15th Dee. 1919; “ The Repair of Ancient Buildings,” by W. A. Forsyth [7.}. 

26th Jan, 1914; “ London Traffic Problems,” by Col. Sir Herbert Jekyll. 

28rd Feb, 19]4: “ London Railway Stations,” by Paul Waterhonse [/’.}. 

25rd March 1914; “ Borrowing in Architecture,” by L. March Phillippe. 

6th April 1914; “ The Development of London and the London Building Acts,” by W. R. 
Davidge [A.]. 

20th April 1914: “ Professional Practice,” by Max Clarke [/’.]. 

The following Paper remains to be read :— 

18th May 1914; “ The London Society and its Aims," by 'T’. Raffles Davison [H.A. i. 

(7) Appoint- Since the issne of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following gentle. 
ments, men to serve as representatives of the Royal Institute :— 
Third International Congress of Art, Ghent, July 1913 . : . » Ar, George Hubbard. 
Third International Road Congress, London, June 1913 : . Alr. H. V, Lanchoster. 
Conference convened by the Chief Industrial Commissioner for the purpose ) a1. sp gaat, wp 
of considering questions of demarcation between work of Plumbers - | Mr, ood. 
and Heating and Domestic Engincers . t. George Hubbard. 
ae eth Conference on National Health, 1914—Exhibition Sub. ' 
| ; ; Mr. H. D. Searles. Wood 


= Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 





(6) Sessional 





ees ‘Gnantlb Board i England 
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no | (Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
Arterial Roads Conference, Loeal Government Board «= - +) a Lanchester. 


_ (aie Reginald ee 
Provisional Commit: Ministry ry of Fine Arts ‘ ; ‘ . Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.QA. 
wep hioty (Me. Henry T. Hare. 
Mr, C. Stanley Peach. 
Roval Sanitary Institute Congress, Blackpool, J _ Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
: | ee moet isa Nf G, Hastwell Grayson. 
General Council for the National Registration of Plumbers. - Mr. H.D. Searles- Wood. 
Board of Architectural Studies, Sates rset At “ a . psecoed on Pite. 
| North-East Conference : 
Mr. W. R. Davidge. 
North-West Conference : 
Professor 5. D. Adshead. 
South Conference : 
Sectional Conferences on Arterial Roads, Local Government Board " | North Conference : 
Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
South-West Conference : 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 
South-East Conference : 
Mr. W. R. Davidge. 
rerpool Town Planning Exhibition and Conference .- . ; . Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson. 
Liverpool Town Planning : a Pe: in gece 
London University Architectural Edacation Committee. - : “| Mr. John Slater, 
During the course of the year the President has appointed the following architects to act as 
Arbitrators in connection with building disputes :— 


Adoemas Flint, Ernest. Lanohester, H. V. Seward, Edwin. 
Cautley el Garbutt, Matt. Liveaay, G. A. Bligh, Slater, John. 

Clarke, , Green, Mowbray A. Oatley, G. Herbert. Stoner, ; 
Corbett, ol W. M. Greenop, Edward. Peach, C. Stanley, Sutton, Ernest RB. E. 
Crompton, W. E. Vernon. Hall, Edwin T. Redfern, Harry. Waterhouse, Paul, 
Crosa, A. W. 8. Halliday, G. E. Soarles- Wood, H. D. White, W. “tt bi 
Dawber, E. Guy. Jerman, James. Seth-Smith, W. H. Wilson, A. Needham. 


Downing, H. P. Burke. 
(8) Grants, Since the issue of the last ae AeEOrS the Council have made the following grants :-— 





a. £ «a d 
The Architectural Agsociation . y int 0 a Royal Architectural Museum 21 0 0 
Exhibition of English Arohitectue (Paris) 250 0 0 British Schoolat Rome  . . 2100 
The Library Fund 0 0 Byzantine Research and Publication Fund . Wilo Oo 
Bt. Paul's Cathedral Preser shia Fund . 16 © OG Alma-Tadema Memorial Fund 1010 O 
Architects’ Benevolent Society . : . 100 0 O Sir Robert Hunter Memorial Fond 1010 0 
New British Schoolat Rome  . . 50 0 0 Choisy Memorial Fund : 6 0 0 
Crystal Palaco—Mansion House Fund . . 26 5 0 Egyptian Exploration Fund 5 5 O 
The Architectural Association Sketch Book . 25 0 0 


(9) © Compet- The following have been the President's Appointments to Assessorships during the year 


commencing May 1918 :— 
Bradford : : . Dwelling Houses. ‘ . : - Mr, Henry T. Hare. 
LCC. : : ; . Elementary Schools . : ; - Mr. John W. Simpson. 


Manchester . : ; . Additions to Royal Exchange . i - Mr. James 8. Gibson. 

Sunderland . | ; : . Mr. P. & Worthington. 

Bal Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Mr. H. W. Wills. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


~ © ‘This includes £100 on account of iis year 1912-1913. 
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_ Mr. T. E, Colleutt was appointed Assessor in the Ottawa Government Buildings Competition by 
the Council of the Royal Institute at the request of the Canadian Government. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., for his executed 
et Neto works as an architect and for his contributions to the Literature of Architecture, The 

Medal was presented to Mr. Blomfield by the Earl of Plymonth at the Meeting on 
the 23rd June 1913. ; 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Monsieur Jean Louis Paseal for his distinguished 
services as a teacher of architecture and for his executed works as an architect. His Majesty the King 
has graciously signified his approval of the award, and the Medal will be presented to Monsiour Pascal 
at the General Meeting on the 22nd June. 

The proposals of the Council with regard to Registration were laid before the General 
(11) Resi Body at Special General Meetings on Ist December 1913 and 5th January 1914, and at the 
| second of these Meetings a Resolution was unanimously passed in favour of proceeding 
with a policy of Registration by Charter. 

The detailed proposals of the Council based upon this Resolution are now in the hands of the 
Members. 

The Council have decided to oppose the Architects’ Registration Bill which is now being promoted 
by the Society of Architects. 

During the course of the year the Board have been chiefly engaged in considering a scheme 
for the establishment of a Legal Defence Union for Architects. It is hoped that at an 
Defence. early date particulars of the scheme will be submitted to the General Body, 

On the advice of the Professional Questions Committee the Council have dealt with all 
complaints as to the professional conduct of members that have been laid before tham. 
Under the provisions of By-laws 24 and 25 a Fellow has been expelled for unprofessional 
conduct and a Licentiate has been expelled for taking part in a competition which had been banned by 
the Council. ) 

The revised Schedule of Charges has been considered at several General Meetings since the 
as) ‘snes issue of the last Annual Report, and it is hoped that the discussion of the Schedule will 
of Charges. be completed before the end of the present Session. | 

| | The Committee mentioned in the last Annual Report has met regularly during the Session 
(15) Oficial and has presented to the Council an important Interim Report on the subjects referred to 
~~ it. The Committee is now preparing its Final Report. | 

A Committee consisting of the Presidents of all the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom 
Alle ias been appointed for the purpose of considering and reporting to the Council upon 

various suggestions which have been received from the Councils of the Allied Societies with 
reference to the re-arrangement of their boundaries and the improvement of their organisation. The 
Report of this Committee is now in the hands of the Council, | 
The usual Financial Statement appended to this Report indicates the satisfactory state 
of the finances of the Royal Institute. The submission to the General Body of the Special 
Report on the subject which was mentioned in the last Annual Report has been deferred until the 
liquidation of the Architectural Union Company is completed. 





(12) Board of 


(13) Pro- 


(18) The 
Societies. 


(17) Finance. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
The Board have held 15 meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report. 
Mr. Curtis Green resigned office as Hon, Secretary on his election as President of the Architectural 
Association, and Mr. Gerald C. Horsley was appointed in his place. A 
The following Committees of the Board have met and reported from time to time on the matters 
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referred to them :—A. A. Henry Jarvis Scholarship, Examinations, Exemptions, Testimonies of 
Study, Revision of Syllabus, Prizes and Studentships, Examiners, Herbert Baker Scholarship. 

Problems in Design.—During the year 524 designs have been received and adjudicated on by 
the Board, and of these 873 have been approved, being an increase of 296 and 224 respectively on the 
previous year. ‘These designs have been publicly exhibited in the Galleries of the Royal Institute for 
three days after each adjudication, and a large number of visitors have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of viewing them. 


Designs made by Students at the Royal Academy are accepted by the Board in lieu of the four 


problems in Design required from other candidates. 

Students may submit, in lieu of one of the alternative problems, designs made by them in a recog- 
nised School of Architecture. 

Winners of the Soane and Tite Prizes, together with those receiving Hon. Mention therein, are 
exempted from submitting the four Problems in Design. Designs submitted in these competitions 
which have not received a prize may be submitted to the Board for approval in lieu of one of the 
Problems. 

Eraminationgs —The Board have conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the results as 
reported to the Council have been published. 

Prizes and Studentships—Committees of the Board, which included several members of the 
Institute outside the Board, have judged the various Designs and Drawings submitted for the Institute 
and other Prizes, and have reported thereon to the Council, and the pamphlet of the Prizes and Student- 
ships for 1915 prepared by the Board has been approved by the Council and published. 

National Scholarships —The Board, at the request of the Board of Ed ucation, have conducted 
the examination of candidates for the National Scholarship in Architecture. These candidates are 
required to pass the Intermediate Examination, but are exempt from submitting the Testimonies of 
Study required from Institute candidates. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination.—The privilege of exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination is now granted by the Council, on the recommendation of the Board, to Students 
who have passed with distinction through a full course of study at all Colonial or Foreign Universities 
and Schools of Architecture. 

Examination of Licentiates.—At the request of the Board arrangements have been made with the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, the New Zealand Institute of Architects, and the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada to conduct the Examination of Licentiates desirous of becoming 
Fellows, on identical lines with that held in London. 





REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Six meetings have been held since the issue of last Sesston’s report. 

Mr. BE. Guy Dawber was elected Chairman, and Messrs. W. A. Forsyth and Perey E. Lovell 
Hon. Secretaries. 

It was felt at the early meetings that some definition in the work of the Committee was necessary 
in order that matters could be dealt with which were not necessarily the work of the Council, Careful 
consideration was given to this matter, and the functions were defined as follows : 

1. ‘To deal with the preservation and repair of national monuments. 

2. To consider the artistic aspects of all propositions for new works and public improvements. 

3. To make suggestions as’to public improvements of an architectonic character. 

4. To consider any course that should be adopted for the purpose of securing a higher 

standard of architectural design, taking into consideration both the training of the 
architect and the education of the public. 
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5. Generally, to deal with all matters tending to advance the art of Architecture. 

The attention of all members ‘of the Institute is drawn to the foregoing duties defining the 
scope of the Committee, in ordér that instances may be reported where the services of the R.1.B.A. 
may assist in the promotion or preservation of some work of British architecture. 

Of the remaining subjects under review, the following were the most important : 

It was regretted that H.M. Office of Works were unable to embody the old General Post Office 
in the new buildings to be erected upon that site. The Committee therefore considered the new 
proposal in conjunction with the official plan of the new roadway from St. Paul's Bridge at the east 
end of the Cathedral, and it is to be further regretted that the official lay-out takes but slight 
advantage of the opportunity of a great London improvement, for which such facilities so seldom 
occur. 

The suggestion that the London University should be transferred to Somerset Howse has engared 
the Committee's attention. Careful consideration will be given to the subject if the proposal takes 
definite shape, for it is anticipated that some structural changes will be necessary in the adaptation 
of this great building to the purposes of a university. 

_ The rumour that Temple Bar was to be removed from Theobalds Park to a site in London proved 
to be groundless, as the owner informed the Committee that there is no such intention. 

The Committee gave its full support to the proposals for preserving two important London 
houses. With regard to No, 75 Dean Street, it is satisfactory to record that the building has been 
scheduled under the terms of the Ancient Monuments Acts, and is, therefore, for immediate purposes 
free from risk of demolition. With Nos. 55 and 56 Great Queen Street—the well-known brick house, 
gaid to be the work of Inigo Jones—the case is different and cannot be scheduled. The OWn¢rs are 
considering influential representations urging the retention of what must be regarded as an early 
example of street architecture, 

The seheme of National Cottage Building promoted by the Board of Agriculture was carefully 
considered by the Committee. With the principles of the Board's Report the Committee were in 


general agreement, but made strong recommendations for the maintenance of local tradition, both in 


design and construction. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTER. 

Fight meetings have been held since the election of the present Committee, 

At the beginning of the session the following officers were elected : Mr. W. H. Ward, Chairman - 
Mr. Charles EK. Sayer, Viee-Chairman; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend and Mr. W. G. Newton, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Committee are glad to be able to announce that their recommendation to the Council that 
an imerease should be made in the annual grant to the Library has been adopted, the Council having 
now raised the grant to the sum of £200. This increased amount will enable the Committee to add to 
the Loan Collection duplicate copies of many books which are in request but which have not hitherto 
been available. 

At the request of the Council the Committee have become annually responsible for the 
appointment of the three following Committees: Journal and Kalendar, Records, and Sessional 
Papers. 

The question of the adequacy of the existing accommodation in the Library for the storage 
of drawings having been considered by the Committee, a report has been sent forward to the Council 
containing recommendations for the improvement of the present system of drawers, and suggestions 
for its extension. 

The Committee submitted to the Council a scheme for the publication of the Burlington- 
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Devonshire Collection of Drawings, but owing to the necessarily heavy expenditure involved, the 
Council were unable to advise its adoption. 

The suggestion of the Committee that the Institute should subseribe to the Byzantine Research 
Fund has been accepted by the Council, and the publications of the Fund will now be available in the 
Library. 

The following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee :— 

During the twelve months ending the 31st March of the present year 239 volumes and 37 pamphlets 
have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of 
Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 133 volumes and 36 pamphiets. 

The number of works purchased comprised 106 volumes, of which 44 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,964. 

The number of books issued on loan was 3,188. 

The number of ticketa issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 55. 

The number of books issued through the post was 4. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 1913-14. 
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At the request of Miss E, I’Anson the Librarian selected a large number of valuable architectural works 
from the collection of her father, thé late Mr, Edward I'Anson, Past President, and of her brother, the late Mr. 
E. B. Anson, Fellow, which she wished to present to the Library as a memorial of their association with the 
Institute. The books included: Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de [Art por les Monuments; Wilkins, The 
Antiquities of Magna Grecia; Le Rouge, Deseription de Chambord; Guichard, Dessins de Décorations des 
Principauz Mattres; Griiner, Fresco Decorations . . . in Italy, 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mr. J. D. Crace, Mr. W. H. Ward, 
Sir Thomas G. Jackson, Mr, A. W. 8. Cross, Mr. John Bilson, Mr. Francis Bond, Mr. Jules Brunfaut, 
Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Herr Cajus Th. Novi, Mr, R. 8. Ayling, Professor Baldwin Brown, 
Mr. John Begg, Mr. J. W. Rodger, Mr. P. M. Johnston, Mr. Walter R. Jaggard, Mr. B. T. Stallybrass, 
Mr. Theophilus Pitt, and Mr. E. H. Freshfield. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned: Ambler's Old Halls and 
Manor Houses of Yorkshire; Arata’s L’ Architettura arabo-normanna e il rinascimento in Sicilia ; Bachmann's 
Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien wnd Kurdistan ; Berta’s Monuments storici ed artistic’ del cantone Ticino ; 
Bond's fntroduetion to English Church Architecture; Briggs’ Baroque Architecture; Bullock's Grinling Gibbons 
and hie Compeers; Byzantine Research Fund's The Church of 5. Eirene at Constantinople; Colasanti’s L' Arte 
bisantina in Italia; Cross's History of Architecture; Ebhart’s Die Burgen taliens, die: Freshfield’s Cala 
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Trichora, and other Christian Antiquities in the Byzantine Provinces af Staly, de.; Comte de Fels’ Ange- 
Jacques Gabriel; Hayell's Indian Architecture; St.John Hope's Windsor Castle: Jackson's Hyzantine and 
Romanesque Architecture; Jannoni's Seqgi di architettura e decerazione taliana; Riidell’a Die Kahrie- 
Dechamigi in Constantinopel ; Sluytermann’s [ntériewrs Anciens en Belgique ; Tipping’s English Homes of the 
Early Renaissance; riggs’ Garden Craft in Europe; Vasi's Raccolta’ delle pits belle vedule antiche, ¢ moderne 
! di Roma, &c.; Richardson's Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
9 XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. 





REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTER. ) 


‘ The Practice Standing Committee beg to submit the following report of their proceedings for 

\ the Session 1913-1914 :-— ) | 
| ‘ “Suiting meetings have been held since the date of the last report, of which five have been special . 
| The officers elected at the commencement of the Session were Mr. William Woodward, Chairman : 
| . Mr. Max Clarke, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt Garbutt, Hon. Sccrataries. 
+‘ The Committee have had under consideration various matters of which the following are the 
| most important :— ' 
Revision of Conditions of Contract.—The Sub-Committee dealing with this subject was reappointed | 
| at the commencement of the Session. It has reported to the Committee to the effect that having 
sat since March 1911, and having dealt with certain Clauses of the existing Conditions of Contract, 
and also with Sub-Contractors’ Agreements, and the Institute of Builders having expressed their 
desire that the whole of the Clauses of the Conditions of Contract should be dealt with at the same 
time rather than m a piecemeal manner, and this view having been adopted by the Council, the Sub- 
Committee desired to be relieved of their task. This report has been adopted by the Committee 
and has been submitted to the Council. a : 

. L.C.C. By-laws—The L.0.C, By-laws (under See. 164 of the London Building Act 1894) for 

the regulation of lamps, signs, or other structures overhanging the public way, and not being within 
the City of London, which in their draft form were reported on by the Committee last Session, again : 
came before the Committee as passed by the L.C.C., thongh awaiting sanction by the Local Govern- | 
ment Board. The Committee while generally approving the By-laws as amended, considered as on 
the last occasion, that they should not be made retrospective, a point upon which their wording still 

appears ambiguous. 

Quotation of Prices by Merchants to Architects—The question of the quotation of prime cost 
prices to the Architect and to the Builder, in regard to which a deputation from the National Light 
Castings and Builders Merchants’ Jomt Committee was received by the Committee last Session, has 
been unable to be carried further owing to the promised statement as to what percentage represented 

fair discount for eash, and what should be allowed to the Builder for handling material, not havi 
been received from the Joint Committee, mige 

Position of Sub-Contractors, and Form of Sub-Contract,—It has been found that ¢ ran ata . 
Form of Sub-Contract and the position of the Sub-Contractor generally, a aa ae Taeaeae « 
and Sub-UVontractors have expressed some anxiety for n settlement, are too intimately conne ae 

| with the Conditions of Contract to be advantageously dealt with separately, ra es 
| (rwide to Professional Practice and Sessional Paper.—It having been found impracticable to produce 
| a report which might serve as a Guide to Professional Practice, such as was contemplated by the 
‘9 reference of the matter to the Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose, it was arranged that 
the General Meeting, at which it had been intended to present the report to the thstitte seh ald b 
devoted to a Paper on Professional Practice by Mr. Max Clarke. ao : 
L.O€. General Powers Act 1909, and Form published by the District Surveyors’ Association.—In 
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connection with the provisions, Sec. 22 (81) of this Act, the District Surveyors’ Association published 
a Form upon which it was suggested that the calculations and particulars to be delivered to District 
Surveyors under the Section quoted should be set forth. The desirability of the general adoption of 
this Form was referred by the Council to the Committee, and was considered by a Sub-Committee, 
upon which Messrs, C. Stanley Peach and F. N. Jackson also sat as Consultative Members, and after 
conference with representatives of the District Surveyors’ Association the Sub-Committee reported 
that unless the Form was so modified as to make its optional character self-evident, its use appeared 
objectionable as tending to extend by enstom the powers of the District Surveyors beyond the limits 
contemplated by the Act. This report was adopted by the Committee and submitted to the Council.* 

Practice as to Opening of Tenders —A representation has been received from the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers deprecating the growing practice by architects and others of 
receiving tenders without opening them in the presence of those tendering. The Committee carefully 
considered the matter, and have reported to the Council that in their opinion the practice of opening 
tenders in the presence of those tendering is the proper practice, and should be universally adopted, 
not only by architects but also by all public bodies and compames. 

Use of Licentiateship Ajfiz.—Frequent cases of violation by Licentiates of their undertaking on 
election only to use their affix in full having been brought to the notice of the Council, the subject 
was referred to the Committee, who have recommended that a reminder as to the penalty attaching 
to breach of this undertaking should be prominently published in the Jovmwa1, and that a request 
be issued to the professional Press inviting their co-operation in the observance of this regulation. 

Tendering by Architects —The Committee's report to the Council on the question of architects 
tendering for the preparation of designs, &e., of buildings, mentioned in last Session’s report, was 
referred back by the Council for further consideration, with the suggestion that a conference should 
be arranged with the Board of Professional Defence. This meeting having been held, a further report 
has been submitted to the Council. 

Notes on Dilapidations.—The attention of the Committee having been called to the need for 
bringing up to date the Institute's pamphlet on Dilapidations, published under the mgis of the Com- 
mittee in 1903, have requested Mr. Sydney Perks to undertake this, which he has consented to do, 
with the co-operation of Mr, Edward Greenop. 

Special Committees—At the commencement of the Session it was decided by the Council that 
the Standing Committees should be requested to supervise and control the work of various Com- 
mittees which had hitherto been appointed by and had reported directly to the Council. Under 6 
arrangement the following Committees were allotted to the Practice Standing Committee, viz. 
Professional Questions Committee, Schedule of Charges Committee, and Board of Professional Delonge 
Accordingly the Practice Committee submitted to the Council nominations for each of these Com- 
mittees. Certain questions have been referred by them to the Professional Questions Committee, 
and from the Professional Questions Committee some dozen reports, principally dealing with questions 
of professional advertising, have been received, have been considered by the Committee, and have 
been submitted to the Council. The present procedure, though it entails some delay in dealing with 
the matters concerned, seems to merit a further trial. 

Housing, Town Planning, ée., Act, 1909: L.G.B. Draft Requlations.—The draft of the Regula- 
tions proposed to be issued by the Local Government Board under Sec. 17 (7) of this Act having been 
submitted to the Committee, they have very carefully considered them in detail at four special 
meetings, and have had the advantage of perusing the recommendations made by the District Sur- 
weyors: Association to the L.G.B. on the matter. They have now Peles to the Council, and have 





*Mr. Wm. “Woodward, in moving the adoption of f this had met in every reapect the vishen of the Practica Committee, 
Report at the Meeting lust Monday, mentioned that «ince = and had jesned a now Form modified in accordance with their 
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suggested a considerable number of amendments, especially for the avoidance of overlapping existing 
Regulations, and for ensuring that, in the case of existing buildings, the new Regulations shall not 5 
be more onerous than those at present in force. 

Official Architecture Committee: Cottage Building —A communication from the Official Archi- 
tectnre Committee on the question of cottage building by the State has been considered by the 
| Committee, who have submitted a report to the Council reeommending that a deputation shonld be 
t sent by the Institute to the Board of Agriculture to deprecate the standardisation of designa for 

. cottages for small holdings, &c., and to urge that they shall be designed by qualified architects to 
suit the special circumstances and requirements. 

Members’ Queries, @e.—Some fifty enquiries hearing upon points of professional practice and 
kindred matters haye been received and dealt with, Of these nearly one-half were concerned with 
difficulties in connection with the existing R.1.B.A. Conditions of Contract and the Schedule of 
Professional Charges. The enquiries, being necessarily of a confidential character, cannot be referred 
to in detail. In view of the number of enquiries received from architects who are connected with 
the Institute and its allied societies, and the time required for their due consideration, the Council 
have deemed it necessary to relieve the Committee from the obligation of dealing with the numerous 
enquiries from persons outside the Royal Institute. In aecordance with their established practice, 
the Committee have been careful to give no opinion on matters sub judice, or on ex parte statements, 
seeing that such opinions might prove detrimental to brother-professionals. 





REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTER. 

Since the issue of the last Report ten meetings have been held, with an average attendance of 
leven. Mr. Frederic R. Farrow was elected Chairman, Mr. Digby L. Solomon Vice-Chairman, and 
Mesars. George Hormblower and G. Leonard Elkington Hon. Secretaries, 

Preservation of Decayed Stonework.—As a result of correspondence between the Science Committer 
and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a short article was published in the R.I.B.A. 
Journa of the 26th July, describing a few simple processes suitable for the preservation of decayed 
stonework, which it is hoped will be of use to architects. The Science Committee desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the assistance which Mr. Powys, the Hon. Secretary of the above Society, 
gave the Committee in the preparation of the above article. | 

Tests on the Weathering Properties of Building Stone.—It may be recalled that a few years ago 
the authorities of the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street offered to carry out certain weathering 
teats on the roof of the Museum on samples of various building stones, and invited the co-operation 
of the Science Committee in the carrying out of such tests. During this last session two mambera of . 
the Committee visited the Museum and inspected the samples undergoing these tests, the procedure 
| being fully explained to them by the Curator and his assistants, and they report “ that the teats 
; are being made on the most careful lines, and the information thus obtained will be of great value.” 
| They also suggest that annual msapections of these stones should be made during the next five or tan 

years, and that a brief record be inserted in the Science Committee's records after each inspection. 
English Forestry.—Correspondence has passed between the Science Committee and Mr. Duchesne, | 
| the Hon, Secretary of the English Forestry Association, with the object of bringing to the notice | 
| of architects information regarding the available English timber supplies, and a short notice to this | 
| effect has been inserted in the R.I.B.A. Jounnan, ek 
White Paints.—Several communications have been received by the Science Committee during 
the past session on the subject of white paints, which are of interest in view of possible legislation 
| in the near future, A short list of Papers recently given on this subject has been entered on the 
r Minutes. 
Evidence was given by two members of the Science Committee before the Departmental Com- 
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mittee at the Home Office dealing with paints ag used for buildera’ work, and subsequently at the 
request of the Chairman, Sir Emest Hatch, Bart., a further statement of the views of the Commuttee 
was made upon the nse of lead paints. It is believed that the Institute was approached on this 
important matter on account of the Committee's recent publication on Paint Material. 

Defective Roofing Tiles—In the last Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee reference 
was made to the work of the Sub-Committee which was appointed to consider the causes of the 
defects so frequently found in roofing tiles. This Sub-Committee has held further meetings and 
additional interesting specimens of roofing tiles have been received and examined, and a report has 
been presented to the Committee and certain recommendations therem contained forwarded to the 
Conneil, and approved by that body. 

The informal meeting of architects and manufacturers which Mr. H. Greville Montgomery offered 
to arrange on the occasion of last year's “ Building Trades Exhibition ” was duly held at Olympia 
on April 16th, when several members of the Committee attended and contributed to the discussion. 

The Science Standing Committee has offered to arrange for a series of short Papers dealing 
with “ Roofing Tiles and their Defects” to be read at a meeting of the Institute durmg the ensumg 
session. 

L.C.C, Drainage By-laws—The Sub-Committee appomted to consider the by-laws made under 
the Metropolis Management Act (1855) and the Public Health Act (London) (1891) held further 
meetings, and duly reported to the Science Committee, The Science Committee has carefully con- 
sidered the Report and sent it, after some emendation, to the Council. At the request of the Council 
the Hon. Secretary wrote to the Clerk of the L.C.C. requesting that the L.C.C. would give the Sub- 
Committee an opportunity of bemg heard when the revised by-laws are being drafted, and a reply 
was reeeived to the effect that any proposals the Institute may desire to put forward would he 
considered if it should be decided at any time to revise the by-laws in question. 

Construction of Belfries and Effect of Vibration on Buildings —The Committee has had under 
consideration the subject of construction of belfries and the effect of vibration on buildings, and has 
appointed a Sub-Committee to deal with the matter. This Sub-Committee has held several meetings 
and it is hoped that data will ultimately be published likely to be useful to architects having beliries 
and similar structures to deal with, or cases of vibration im buildings. 

Reference Index.—aA suggestion having been put forward by a member that a reference index 
should be prepared of journalistic and other articles on subjects of special interest to the profession, 
a Sub-Committee was appointed, and duly considered the proposal, but reported that it was inadvisable 
to proceed with the undertaking. 

Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete—In pursuance of the recent resolution of the Council, 
ihe Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete having become a Sub-Committee of the Science Standing 
Committee, the Science Committee hus re-elected the Joint Commuttee, which has much important 
work yet to do. 

Timber Specification.—The Sub-Committes appointed by the Council to consider and deal with 
the Specification of Timber also became a Sub-Committee of the Science Committee in accordance 
with the above-mentioned resolution of the Council. Thus Sub-Committee has held further meetings 
and has presented ita Report, which was duly considered, slightly amended, and sent. to the 
Council. 

Waste Pipes from Lavatory Basins in the Metropolitan Water Board Area—Urgent representahion 
having been made to the Institute by the majority of the firms supplying sanitary appliances in 
London and the district as to the onerous and vexatious restrictions of the Metropolitan Water Board 
as regards lavatory basin wastes, the Science Committee (to whom the matter was referred by the 
Council of the Institute) appointed a small Sub-Committce_to meet the manufacturers and hear 
their views. 
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At the request of the Committee this deputation drafted a letter, which it was proposed should 
be sent to the Council with the recommendation that it be sent to the Solicitor of the Water Board. 
The draft letter, after being considered by the Committee, was approved and sent to the Council. 

Researches on Timber.—In the last annual report reference was made to the fact that the Council 
had, on the suggestion of the Science Committee, memorialised His Majesty's Treasury with a view 
to obtaining a grant for mvestigation upon problems connected with timber, the solution of which 
would benefit architects. Though any definite reply to this memorial is still awaited, this action has 
at least brought the Science Committee through Government channels into touch with the Cambridge 
Forestry School, which, under the direction of Mr. E. Russell Burdon, is carrying out a series of most 
useful researches. At Mr. Burdon’s request the Committee formulated a series of problems, the 
solution of which it was considered would prove of great value to all who have responsibilities in 
connection with timber; and not only have these suggestions been referred to in the Report of this 
School to the University Senate, but some of the lmes of work put forward have been taken in hand. 
The attention of architects is therefore directed to the reports of this Forestry Centre. 

Among other matters dealt with in the course of the Session on which advice has been sought, or 
which are still under investigation, may be mentioned :— 


(a) Stains on Portland Stone. (d) Faetory Lighting. 
(b) Killing “* Worms " in Timber. (e) Lead Roof Coverings. 


(e) Dry Rot. 


REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

During the past year the most important work of the Town Planning Committee of the Institute 
has been in connection with the town planning of London, with particular reference to the arterial 
roads, the Institute having strongly pressed for the creation of some authority able to deal with the 
matter in a comprehensive and effective manner. 

As a result of the conference reported last year, at which representatives of the Royal Academy, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, and the London Society, met the Town Planning Committee of the R.I.B.A., the Prime 
Minister consented to receive a deputation at which an opportunity was given for putting before him 
the views of these bodies. As a result of the arguments there put forward, the Prime Minister 
suggested, as a temporary measure, that the different local authorities and professional bodies ghould 
go into conference with the President of the Local Government Board and see if some voluntary 
measure of co-ordination would be practicable to carry on till something more effective could be advised. 

Mr. Asquith then said :—“ On the larger question as to what authority—and I confess I am very 
much impressed with the view that theré ought to be some authority—as to what should be the 
character and position and the precise functions of any authority which might ultimately seem to be 
the best fitted for the purpose in regard to the general survey of schemes of this kind, that is a matter 
which T should like to reserve for further consideration.” 

As a result of this meeting the President of the Local Government Board called a general conference, 
at which the R.1.B.A, was represented. At that conference it was decided that in order to study the 
details of the problem, London should be divided into six areas; and that district conferences, com- 
posed of representatives of all the different authorities affected, from the City to the outlying district 
councils, together with representatives from this Institute and other professional bodies, should be 
set up, and should study the problems of their district, collectively. There would thus be in each of 
these conferences representatives from the Government Departments and others who were familiar 
with the work of all the other conferences; in this way a commencement can be made of the 
study of the problem as a whole and the co-ordination of the Town Planning schemes. Representatives 
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of the R.LB.A. have agreed to serve on the different conferences, all of which have now commenced 
their work. There can be no doubt that the action of the R.1.B.A. in calling together the other 
professional bodies and arranging a deputation to the Prime Minister has materially helped to foeus 
attention on the importance of securing some central authority competent to deal with these problems. 

In addition to this general work, small groups of the Town Planning Committee have been studying 
the individual proposals as to new arterial roads put forward by the Traffic Department of the Board 
of Trade, and they have prepared reports of these proposals which are bemg submitted to the district 
conferences. 

Action is also being taken in connection with the different Town Planning schemes that are 
being prepared up and down the country. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 19138, 


We have carefully examined and checked the books and accounts with the vouchers for the 
year 1913, also the certificates and serip of securities, and find that they with the balance sheet 
prepared by the Accountants. 

It will be seen from the Income and Expenditure Accounts of Ordinary Funds that there is a 
very satisfactory balance for the year amounting to £1,802 Is, 5d., and that the interest on the 
overdraft for the year is £152 13s. 9d., in place of £274 3s, 10d. last year. 

The bank overdraft this year is £4,846 Ts. 1d., in place of £6,391 18s, 11d. last year, showing o 
reduction of £1,545 6s. 10d. 

The expenditure account shows a net increase of £357 18s. 10d, compared with last year. This 
amount includes an additional grant of £100 to the Architectural Association and £26 5s. to the 
Crystal Palace Fund. 

The income from the Galleries amounts to £312 6s. 3d., m place of £565 3s 2d. last year. 

The whole of the 1,100 shares in the Architectural Union Company are now shown in the 
Ordinary Funds balance sheet. Sixty-three of these shares were last year shown as the capital of 
the Ashpitel and the Anderson and Webb Trust Funds. The capital of these funds now consists of 
New South Wales Stock purchased from Ordinary Funds at a cost of £945, 

During the last three years there has been a steady increase in the number of Associates, 

If the satisfactory state of the finances of the Institute 1s to be maintamed it is essential that 
all eligible Associates and Licentiates should be induced to become Fellows. 

The settlament in connection with the winding-up of the Architectural Union Company is still 
incomplete. 

The staff is fully entitled to the best thanks of the members of the Institute for the very 
efficient and careful way in which the account books are kept. 

Joux Hupson [F.]. 
Wieiram H. Bent [A.]. 
THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The Council, it will be seen, are continuing their grant to the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
and they earnestly commend the deserving objects of this Society to the attention of members who 
have not ag yet become subseribers. 





FINANCES. 
The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1913, prepared by Megers. Saffery, Sons & 
Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and William H. 
Burt [A,], Hon. Auditors, follow overleaf. 
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REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION BY CHARTER. 


The ‘s PF : Di jon at the Special! 
i 

In pursuance of the Resolution passed at the 
Special General Meeting of the Sth January I914 
(see JourNaL, 17th January 1914), the Council have 
considered in detail the proposals for obtaining a new 
Charter and By-laws to enable the Royal Institute to 
constitute and maintain a Register of qualified 
architects, and at a Special General Meeting held on 
Monday, 27th April, with the President, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, B.A., in the chair, the following scheme 
was submitted for the consideration of the General 
Body :— 

lL. The Charter to enable the R.1.B.A. to constitute 
ami maintain a Register of persons who have shown : 

(a) In the first instance by the possession of 
certain qualifications (see Clause 33), 

(4) In the future, and after the first establishment 
of the Register, by their having passed certain 
prescribed tests (see Clause 5), 

that they are qualified for the practice of Arclutecture. 

Fellows of the R.L.B.A. elected by the Council under 
Clouse 2 of the Supplemental Charter of 1909 to he 
simitted to the Register without having passed the 
“prescribed tests.” 

2. All persons so inscribed on the Register to have 
the right to call themselves “* Registered Architects,” 
but only Corporate Members of the R.1T.B.A. to have 
the right to call themselves “ Chartered Architects.” 

4%. In the first instance there shall be inseribed on 
the Register :-— ; 

(a) The Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of the 

R.1B.A. 
(6) All such members of the Alled Societies in the 
~ United Kingdom as are engaged in the practice 
of Architecture and are recommended by those 
Societies and approved by the Council of the 
E.[.B.A. . 

(¢) Any person who shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the Council of the R.LB.A. that at the date 
of the granting of the Charter he had been for 
at least two years engaged as 4 principal in the 
bons fide practice of Architecture, or had 
served for ten years as pupil, apprentice, or 
assistant, or partly as one and partly as the 
other, to a person or persons who at the date 
of the granting of the Charter is or are entitled 
to be enrolled on the Register; and who shall 
be approved by the Couneil of the RBA. 

No applications for admussions to the Register under 
6 (6) and 3 (¢) to be entertained after three months 
from the date of the granting of the Charter. 

4. Every Architect on the Register must sign a 
form of declaration prescribed by the Council. 

&. The “ preseribed tests” shall be the Examina- 
tions qualifying for admission to membership of the 
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R.T.B.A., and the fees payable for entering for such 
Examinations shall be itentibal with the fees payable 
by candidates for the R.ILB.A. Examinations. 
Candidates who have passed the Examinations shall 
be eligible for membership of the R.1.B.A. 


6. An annual registration fee shall be payable to 
the R.L.B.A. by all Architects on the Register. 


7. The Register to be admimstered by a Standing 
Committee of the R.LB.A., whose functions shall be 
limited to supervision of the Register, to investigation 
of complaints in regard to the professional conduct of 
any person on the Register, and to reporting to the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. on matters connected with 
the Register only. The Committee’s powers to be 
limited to reporting to the Council, by whom the 
required action will be taken. 

8, Representation on this Standing Committee and 
for the specific purposes only as defined in Clause 7 to 
be given to Licentiates. In all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiates to remain as 
at present. 

. The number of menibers of this Standing 
Committee not to exceed 21, in the proportion 





of 10 Fellows, 7 Associates, and 4 Licentiates; 


until euch date as the class of Licentiates shall have 
expired. 

10, The Council to consist of -— 

1 President (Fellow), | 

4 Vice-Presidents (Fellows). — 

l Hon. Secretary (Fellow). [ 

5 Chairmen of Standing Com- |} Fx officio 
mittees (Fellows). | | 

1 Chairman of Board of Archi- 
tectural Education (Fellow). 

15 Ordinary Members (Fellows). 
10 Associate-Members. 

2 Past Presidents (Fellows). 

1 Representative of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation (Fellow or Associate), 

The President or other representative, being 
a Fellow of the R.LB.A,, of every Allied 
Society in the United Kingdom having 
not leas than 50 of its members on the 
Register (or such other number as the 
Council may from time to time determine). 
[Alhed Societies having leas than 60 
members on the Register to be represented 
on the Council m rotation. | 

11. The R-1_B.A. to be empowered to issue a scale 
of fees payable to Architects on the Register. 

12. The R.LB.A. to hove enlarged powers of holding 
property. 

13. The By-law in regard to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education to be revised so as to confer upon 
certain Schools of Architecture the privilege of 
representation on the Board. 

oR 
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Notices of Amendments. 
The following notices of amendments were on the 
paper — 
Ma. Syoxer Penns, F.S.A. [F.], to move :—* That Clause 10 
be referred back to the Council for further consideration, 
a revised clause to be submitted to the General Body 
at an carly date—it being distinetly understood that the 
Members of Allied Societies are not to have larger repre- 
acntation on cur Council than our own As#ociates.™ 


Mn. Hexneer A. Weocn [l.] to move :—“ (1) That the fol- 
— Sewinn 
considerstion, vie : 

** "That the disabilities tposed by previous Charters amd the 
By-laws upon Ageotiante members be repealed, and that 
Associates be permitted to vote on all matters connected 
with the management of the Institute, including the 
Charters aril the By-la wu." 

* (2) And, further, that the Council shall acquire such powers 
ie are necessary to enable them to ascertain the opinion 
of individual members of the [netitute on all questions 
in regard te alterations of the Charters and Ey-lawa." 


Mn. &. Dovatas Torey [.4.] to move »—" That Clatises | to 
9 be referred beck to the Couneil for further considera- 
tion and modification in adeordance with the following 

 M“igerstions | 

“The Register to be controlled by a Registration Board com- 
posed of 21 Architects elected periodically by and from 
those whose names appear on the Register, not lees than 
LL being sr aS mombers of the BR. B.A. 

“For a period of 6 months after the date of ite first meeting 
the Board to have power to place upon the Register the 
mime of any applicant possmsing the qualifications 
apecified under Clause 3 (4) and (cj. 

“An Annual Registration Fee to be payable to the Board by 
all Architects on the Regieter.” 


Dis . = ic 

Tut Puremext, having formally presented) the deft 
proposnis ae above set owt, said : There are one or two remarks 
I should like to make before we bogin thie important dis. 
cision, "The firet is in regard to the form in which theao 
propossla have been put before you. Tho Council desire 
that there should be no misunderstanding os to what the 
nature of thie document ia It ie simply an attempt to put 
before members, in plain and business-like torma, the whole 
scope and character of the ale involved in what we 
aes ay the Charter policy, The Council have not considered 
it their function to attempt to put these proposals inte Jegal 
phraseology, andl therefore they have not «ifted out which 
of the proposals, if Yh ia should come into the Charter, 
and which into the By-laws, They have simply given this 
enoral statement of the position in order that all members— 
Fellows and Associates—should be able to expres their 
opinion on the proposals aa a whole. I say thie in order to 
expedite business, so that we may pot have verbal criticlam 
addressed to this document. Thore ia plenty of matter in it 
for serious consideration, and J will ask those who ary areninnge 
lo _ to midress themerlves to the purport and subwtation 
om t la, aml not to their precise verbal drafting. 
The other point I wish to put before you is in to what 
we may call the Charter policy on o whole. t policy, I 
think | may aay, hos been somewhat unfairly misrepresented. 
lt haw been said that the Institute, in putting before its 
members thre propowals, is actuated solely by a desire to 
wivance ita own interests and to — self, Jt in 
nothing of the sort, gentlemen, “ Council may net 
abeolutely have hit the nail in their proposals—though I do 
not admit that at all, itis a matter for disoumion—hbut of the 
spirit which has actusted them in advancing these proposals 
here can be no queetion; they have endeavoured to solve 
the problem on al amd comprehensive lines As an 
instance, | need merely call your attention to one clause— 
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new clause by added to the proposals under 
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Clause 3 (¢}—which provides for the admission to the Regiater 
Allied Soceties. ‘Therefore, itis not true to say that thin is 
merely an Institute affair, | must go further, and say that 
1 have been a member of thin Institute for a goed many 
years, and have watched its progres for a good many years, 
and | know something about it, and 1 do not think the position 
of this Institute # always duly appreciated, We are the 
one accredited representative body of the architectural 
profession in this country. Our successive Chartem, our 
great tradition, the history of the past, and the facts of the 
present show that we, aml we only, are the body who are 
entitled to deal with this very intricate problem, aod to carry 
out the words of the rneaolution which was passed in this room 
Unanimenwly at our last meeting—vir.,“ tostbmit a Petition 
praying hie Majesty to grant a new Charter containing such 
farther peveeees aul power as are required to promote 
effectively the advancement of architecture by enabling the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to register and to 
istinguish perons qualified to practise,” There is a great 
ae a be gone ate os ome before that is worked 
gut, hut to the general position I hold very atrongly indeed, 
that we, ae the acoredited representative \beadly a crohitects 
in this equntey, are the body to deal with this very difficult 
and important question. And, gentlemen, T have had the 
ureat honour to oecupy thie chair for two years, and shall 
shortly resign it fo my suceessor. During that period I 
have done my best to maintain the prestige of this Tneti- 
tute—/appladse}—and | feel perfect confidence in the loyalty 
of all our members, that they will always do the sa: 
lapplause). Those are the fow introductory remarks which 
' wished to make, This soouneah nocd hanily say, 
contatna many important pr i, ahd | puget that we 
ileal with them clause by sae [ shall, therefore, mk Mr. 
Peach to be goml enough to move the first clause. 

Ma. KR. Gasman. [4.]; May I ask, as an ordinary momber 
of thia meeting, whether it in proposrd that every member 
sieves meena) Fellow or Associnte—haa the elt, or will 

" ri » to vote o ahd i 1th 
vetbmghdl ight Wed ote on every single proposal broaght 

THe Pastpest: Yes; the Council are anxious that the 
questions should be discussed fully and from every point of 
view, and that members should have the whole situation in 
front of them. Jt is for thin reason that the propoxals have 
been pa in this form, inetead of being sifted owt into Charter 
a . end Gece ea on these proposals as now before 
ou, al Fellows and Aseoriates, wi ! ral nl vised 
ca vote lates, we aro informed and advised, 

Bh GAMMELL: I ahold, of course, be only 4 7 
Lo mocap eg ruling, wir, but seven years ag eS amteeanee 
raised by Mr. Middicton in thin room na to whether Associates 
i nol the right to vote on mattera affeeting the 


Charter. The 
Charter, | ruling was that thoy had no auc Wwe 
("Ne") Teannot acerpt that eorieerion. Mr, Ht I he 
Werte s Opinion was sought, and it is recorded in the Jounal, 
[27 July 1907, p. GIS. The learned Course eimply tytantes 
the words in our Charter, and said, in effect, that Asancintes 
are entitled as of right to vote on all matters affecting the 
Charter, but upon matters affecting the By-laws they have no 
right whatsoever. It seems to me that if you ask for a vole 
from Associates to-night on questions affeeting By-laws you 
will stultily the rulings of the past, It is of Importance, too 
becanise it will create a preoedent. J understand that Mr. 
Weleh has given notice of an amendment which affecta this 
matter very particularly, hut if we have the right to vote «nh 
the By-laws Mr. Welch's proposal would got te nocessary. | 
= bashan cl edrispcar — appeal to you in that way. T am 
et0 faint the pojni. | gl F > be 
“ered the point, but I think it ought to be 
HE PaesioestT;: We did consult our lege) adviners | 
whether or not Associates could vote on ho gr bacon before 
you, and they advised that they could, and 1 think that is 
sufficient for the meeting—I am not « lawyer myef, These 
Propesals have bren drafted in such a way that they oan he 
voted upon by the whole body of members. | 
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Me. C. Srasvey Peacu | F.); Before formally moving the 
adoption of the first clause, | would like to say a word upon 
the voting question which Mr, Gamrnell has raised. I think 
the present situation and the way m which three cals 
have been put by the Council have been most carefully con- 
sidered with the view to enabling Amociates not only to 
aki ras opinion, patti ren: These Lap are Las 
sought before you as a policy; and on s question of policy, 
whether it ultimately athe By-Laws or the Charter, there 
is no doubt, 1 think, that the votes of the Associates can be 
given, and, as the President hes told wa, that ia the opinion 
of our legal advisers, I will now move the adoption of 
Clause 1, This ia, of course, a purely formal cline, It is 

iving effect, as clearly aa the Council can, to the last three 
fines of the resolution which was unanimoudy adopted at 
the meeting of the 5th January—that & to say, to enable the 
a Institute of “payee gainer he: piator ao to 
listinguish persone qualified to pmotise. There arm two 
things involves ia thats First, there is the act of constituting 
‘the Register, and, secondly, there is the continuing proces 
of carrying it on We think that that is expressed clearly 
in the words “to opens and maintain a Re sen orn 
I think that no argument is now necessary in wupport of th 
claus, because we had it very fully from Sir Aston Webb 
Jast time, and the ing © their opinion upon rt. 
I therefore move that thie be adopted. 

Ma. Groron Hrenanp, FLSA. Fee second. 

Mn. 8S. Dovotas Torney [A.|: 1 have eine formal 
notice of an amendment referring to Clauies Lto9, [adopted 
that coursp because these nine clauses ure «0 intimately 
connected that it seemed unwier on an occasion of this sort 
to go into the mere wording and to 5 t amendments to 
ewch cane, However, I may say that | and those for whom 
t speak have no objection to Clause 1, and whatever I may 
aay sulmequently | will not in relation to this clause press 
my amendmont. : 

nc Paeesmmext: That is a reasonable cours, You 
can taise your amendments, Mr. Topley, when points occur 
which you would like to amend. | 

Mx W. RB. Davipar [4.): Before Clause 1 i put there 
jaa point which might be necessary to co » giving to the 
Council fall power to alter it slightly if necessary. 1 suggest 
we nought put in, after the lettors R.LBLA. * either alone or in 
conjunction with other bodies’ My view is that the Council 
should have power to act alone if desirable, but it might 
atrengthon their hands if they were given power to act if 
neccesary in conjunction with any other body. 

Mu. A. W. 8. Cross [F.): [second that. 

Mu, Wu. Wooowarn [F.|; The question is whether the 
authorities who will have to deal with the Charter of the 
Royal Institute, und who might be willing te deal with the 
Royal Institute, would be equally willing to deal with bodies 
of whom they know ht | ; | 

Me. Syowev Penxs, FSA. [F.): 1 think it would be 
o mistake to pase euch amendment, because we have a 
Charter, and we are the only bedy of architects having a 
Charter. | was advised once privately by a member of the 
Privy Council that it would be o mixtake on the part of tho 
Institute to attempt to extend the privileges of their Royal 
Charter to any bod of men whe were not within the purview 








of that Charter; it might be o dangerous thing to do, We 
are the only body of architects peseesing a Royal Charter, 
and we want to signe the only body. ; 
Me. Davipon: My object in suggesting 1t was to give 
the Institute power to uphold the privileges of the Royal 
Charter and to constitute this Register, if they wikh, in 
eonjuriction with other bodies, apart from the privileges 
which we hold under the Charter, It is to safeguard those 
rivileges that | make the suggestion. It is difficult to bring 
Min when considering matters seriatim, and so | | it 
forward now, We ehould retain that power to the last 
Ma. Peacu: nm behalf of the Council, | move that the 
amendment be not accepted. The suggestion is a valunhle 
one, and the point mised is very important, but it is one 
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which requires very careful consideration: and perhaps it 
will satiety Mr. Davidge if | cay, on behalf of the Council, 
that it haa been noted, and will receive very onreful attention. 
Ido not think the words of the clause as drawn would debar 
the Council from acting in co-operation with other bodice if 
found desirable or neeesmary, but it would unduly erie 
cate the matter if put into words at the present stage. Lf that 
will satisfy Mr. pacha vets geestion haa been noted. 

Ma. Davinat: So long as it ia-to be considered, | will 
withdraw the amendment. | 

Me. Hensert Sunrueny [4.]: The last paragraph save, 
"Fellows of the RLBLA. olected by the Council under 
ieart 2of the Supernanny Cane of meget: Ihe penne pt 
to Register without having passed * prescribed 
tewta.”" As [ onderstani it, atest aialien whore you are 
admitting corporate members of the Inatitute, these gentlemen 
would naturally be elected; so I do not quite know why it 
id neccesary to put in this, Lf they are Fellows they am 
entitled to come upon the Register. 

Tue Secnerany: May | explain that in the first instance 
all the existing Fellows and Awociates are puton the Register, 
but after the first establishment of the KRegieter only thoee 
who have | the Examinations can be admitted to it, An 
exception, however, is made in favour of thoae who are apecially 
elected to the Fellowship as « distinguished honour hereafter. 

Mn. C. H. Baoprm [F.]: Say “elected hereafter by the 
Counnil.” 

THe Pomuest: Yea, “oclected by the Council here- 
after.” Does that clear the point 

Mn Suernenp :: Yea, Sir, that in perfectly clear, | 

Clause 1 os amended was then put to the Meeting and 


agreed to, 

Mn. Prac: [now move that Clause 2 te wt Prom 
facie, thie clause introduces what [ may call highly con- 
troversial, mot to say thorny, matter. The Counoil have 
given it their most careful consideration, and before and since 
tho last meeting the views of all classes of member have 
reached them, This claus, then, hae been drawn a» an 
attrmpt to mect what the Council boliewe to be the general 
feeling of members, But we moet remember that there is a 
class of members in this Inetitute—noamely, the Licentiates— 
who, unfortunately, have no representation and no vote 
here; and we shall have to consider very carefully, later on, 
the position of theer Licentintes, and thore may be « «trong 
feeling about it. The question dere not really mst with this 
[natitute as to whether there shall be one or two clases; it 
will, in the end, rest entirely with the Privy Council, and the 
view they take of it, And V think | cormeetly voice the views 
of everybody hore present when I say that no class of members 
of thix Institute have any dowire to place any of their fellow- 
members inun inferior position, to their own agg leoment : 
that although all of us are naturally very jealous of the 
position we have acquired, still there is wo wish in this [nati- 
tute, ao for as the public are coneerned, to cast a elur an those 
whom we have admitted to our professional membership, 
ood therefore have sail that we regard them as qualified 
architents. [tina very difficult question indeed, but no doubt 
when we get into close touch with the Privy Council, ane find 
out what the Government be prepared t6 grant—for, after all, 
thin iv a gift, we can only suggest what we should like to have 
—this question will have to be most carefully considered. 
And the same remark applies to some other clauses which we 
thall come to later on. rethind you of that now, eo that | 
shall not have to take "p your time by repeating it when we 
come to those clauses, think that, broadly speaking, there 
is @ practicable acheme in thin clause, and that if you pass it, 
when the Council come to put it into formal words in the 
Petition we shall find some way of satisfying both clases of 
mombers—that is to may, the Associate class and the Linentiate 
Class, | therefore move the adoption of this clause. 

Mr. Hvnpanp seconded. 

Mi. Tortev: There is some uncertainty as to how we 
stand on this clause, 1 understand it is impossible for this 
meeting to determine whether these tithes shall be applied as 
we are here determining they «hall be. Mr. Peach tells 


' 
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he, quite pre "Dat that it is subject to the ruling of the Privy 
Council, But Peach referred to Licentiates as members. 
[Ar Pracu: members.) Wo do not admit that 
tiates are caches of the Institute. They are member 
of the ‘profession. I want to make sure of this point Does 
it mean that the Council, if the Privy Council eugene it, will 
give the Licentintes the same title as will be enjoyed by 
Associates 7 

Tue Parsmoest: 1 must ask Mr. Peach to answer that 
for himself, Aw he hos said, the matter is not in our hands ; 
the Privy Counuil will decide. Wo, here, may make a recom- 

mendation which your Council oomider to be a proper one. 
I think the Mr. Peach would make ie that the Privy 
Couneil are the final arbiters in this and similar matters. 

Mu. FPeacu: That is the point; you have put it quite 

mainly. 
arr Tor.ey; Mr. Peach suggests som in this 
clause which makes it different from other clauscs which we 
are considering to-night, and 1 wanted to graxp what that 
difference wae. 

Mn. C. H. Bropm: Mr. Topley will be answered by the 
fact that whenever this js put into actual shape it must be 
submitted to the Inatitute for approval. 

Me. Mavawe B. Apaws [F.]: There ls one point which 
ia not met by these pro and I do not know whether 
1 am in order in it now, though I do not cane 
when else to maine it. Aa 1 understood at our previous dis- 
cussion, one of the essentiale wo must go for if we are to obtain 
any advantage from the State in thie matter is that the 
Licentintes, now to be called “ registered architects," should 
have some form of representation on this body; and that 
door mot ap aibesionpirneae, vided for. Could you tell us 
why that Siaibaen preceses y I am induced to inquire 
bhetiuse moh vrs wak mode of it, and some difficulty was 
felt with regard to it as to how these men, who are subscribing 
members, could be said before Parliament to have representa- 
tion, I made a suggestion, if you will remember, to the effect 
that we should constitute thease pegioveace membors into a 
sort of Convocation, with t their views to 
the General Body, or to the dhyrsthenl and that the Council 
should determine whether the recommendations they were 
making could be adopted or not. I understand that in the 
ed al world there is some euch rule. Our legal advisers 
seem to have strongly insisted that we ehall never got anything 
from Parliament—or shall we on (ity the. Priv Ait Conneci]—aunl cea 
wo give some power af classes who ate 
paying #u . ain aneealy IY baking for sucenation, 
thie problem does not appear to snitch “fiom met by the Comneil’s 
programme, ae we have it now ceed li Lect cowld throw 
sotoe light on that, | think it won s advisub 

Tae Preapexst: There ts Clause 3 ° which 1 ph 
call your attention — represen tation on t tanding Com- 
mittee, and for specific purposes, to be given to Licentintes. 

Mn. Anas: But that has to do merely with this regiatra- 
tate Lira, Thers must be cumerous questions, surely, 
which the Licentintes feel very strongly about, in ordinary 
matters of practice and busines routine, and they should be 
allowed to come together, and have meetings, and discuss 
questions of policy or politica, and the abould be able to 
Te t to the Couneil what occurs to them from their oink 
of view. Clause No. 9 deals with more arr business. 

cette Parstpest: No. 8 is the one I suggested. You 

. there should be same Chincoestiod ? 

Apame: I suppose it was conddered too wild an idea, 
but it wae the one J tof. l agree that you must extend 
the position of tho Licentiate class so a to get in a larger body 
of mon who are etieing BA arekifects, - | recoguite the 
difficulty that the A tea feel, and I do not wish to ignore 
it ; rice do think that you must include a larger number af 
paces “site (rag most chcrhata a atts 

vidently you must ve them if you are 
Lion. iy you mast have them ye ee hetoen the 
first Clanse wan passed ; but [ showd like to Shai Oy soir 
what ia now - is intended to 
regivtration, or whether it ia to lead up to it, J esac 
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Sir Aston Webb that we were to the ground by doing 
this work by Charter, and then g for statutory registra- 


tion. 

Tar Parsmext: I take it that 4 that would depend on tho 
course of events, If thia answers the purpose, it i not 

to do anything more. I think that is the position. 

Mn. Anams: Aa I tako that view, that is all the more 
rewson why | should ask the question, because it clearly was 
vat forward that if we did these things by Charter we should 
bef in a better position to scouro with more success that which 
Huy nen feel very strongly we ought to have. But, what- 
ever may happen as to that, I think we should make some 
headway in the matter if these people were given the power 
to voice their viows ; if they have their meetings in this 


room, with their own chairman, and carry their resolutions, — 
to be submitted either to the General Body or to the Council, 


it would be a healthy thing to do, and we should be able to 
my that everybody connected with this Institute has the 
privilege of representation in o true and vital sense, 

Me. B J. Cavet. [4]: There is one point I should like 
to have clear at the beginning of this discumion. A number 
of Amorintes | have come into contact with have felt that the 
Council have made a real effort to meet the objections which 
some of us have felt to certain of cyan pees in the form in 
which we have proviow#dly seen and them ; we realiend 


it was o real attempt to meet our wishes, And amon Aiea, 


attempts perhaps none were mare conaplewous than y 
distinction in the proposed tithe for those who are corporate 
members of the Tnatitute atl theme who ore not. Hf Ie 
a matter which ia going to om counsel ary to have it 


= nr} yecayt to make an alteration on e im} ta Frpersnad 
bt we ike giv them power, if re- ting om 
Commandinents, to ce or exclude the edt not.” T. 


aak whether it will be possiblo—because nobody wants to be 
an obstacle in this thing, wo want to be unanimous if we con, 
for the prestige of the Institute and the benefit of the profes- 


ion are the tit canes before us—will it be possible, if the 


Council find it, 
again brought before 
clause by clause before it is finally adopted 1 
Tax Pursimexr: It must come before the General Body 
again, e0 that anylod 
needs to be clear before all members. 1 apprehend that it 
may nape gifs nim bers grat in aa ee form path 
precnt, or it may come again when it finally aif! 
and mgt inta the Charter and E model Gad but I take it 
UPON im to maure all member phetedl 
‘ly bow fide, in thi ectue- that th meeaibaon t 


renstitwflnel-cnel es can to giv ara atte 
Air. Peach intimated, when Bayt Heny tit irk ‘i this second clot, 


to modify eae Fev AT Stace 


that the propossle wero full of difficulties, There ie tho 


natural view of our own members, and aleo the not 
low natural view of the Licentiates;, und the Coca heve to 
do the best they can to moet both views, ‘The result of their 
efforts i bag in the Clause before you. The Privy Council 
can go on that and sa cannot do it, and then i 
would be outwide our canta an y 
Mn. Jonx P. Risnor [A.]: These matters would come back 
to the Institute before being passed as a Charter? We ean 
still go on with our own Charter ? 
THe Presipkst : Yea ; until we get a new one wo must. 
Mn. Woonwann: I | Lom not saying « word against 
the opinion just expr .» but to my view, if we pass ae 
clhuses to-night, the principle of these o clanses, t 
subject to expression in legal phrascology, ani : 
to the views of the Privy Council. 1 take it there in no 
intention on the part of the meeting to have the matter brought 
before them again to disenss in detail, elatiwe by clans, beratise 
“ former, ”” present. 
pepceals # are to meot the practically unanimous wish of the 
tule expremed a few weeks agn, amend ehdhey 8 
them that, subject to the reservations I have 
will be considered as iaaboeatian J the considered opinion of 


the Genera! Body of me 
think the whole body of 






all 


Ma. Howace Ceara {Aj 





Ynutitute to be conmbered in detail, 


can move an amendment, This matter. 
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members at this meeting agree with the elanse ; but what Mr. 
“Peach said mado wa feel uneasy. 

Tas Paesinest; Am you moving an amendment, 
Mr. Cubitt? Wo have a eulutantive proposal before us, 

Me. Ccoarer: My amendment ia that if the Council go to 
the Privy Council on Clause 2 and find that the Privy € until 
will fot pass the clause in its present form, or substantially 
«3, our Council should then come to the Genoral Body of 
mombers and get a decision on the matter, . 

Me. Heaneer Wevcu (4.): | have pleasure in seoonding 
that amendinent, because sometimes questions of principle 
and detail become so involved that it is difficult to make up 
onb's mind as to what is principle and what is detail, " Not * 
is a detailed word, but it can alter a whole principle. I think 
it should be clear what road we are going before we settle this 


(Weston. 
' Tue Pessoest: 7 onderstand the wording of our pro- 
posal¥ must come back to the (eneral Body, and so l take it 


that it meets your difficulty. ; 

Mx. Coarrt: The M L think, feelx this matter to be 
so important that it should be dealt with separately, We 
should know where we stand on this point. it should not come 
on with other matters. If there is oy in this, instend 
ef going ahead with the Charter the C should come to 
the General Body and get their decision as to what they wish 
the Council to 

Tux Passmpent: The difficulty i that we have to go to 
the Privy Council first and ascertain what their views aro 
before we can confer again with the General Body, _ 

Mn. Cusirt: The Privy Council may mise certain objec- 
tions to the proposed Charter, and if one of the objections is 
to Clause 2 1 wiggest. that the Council, instead of going 
further in the matter, should at once put the question before 
the General Body of members and obtain their decision. It 
is a businesslike proposal. Many of wa feel so strongly on 
this question that we would rather continue with our old 
Charter than embark on a new one containing provisions Lo 
which we object. | 

Tue Paesipest: I think that could be done; the Council 
nivier those circumstances would feel it their duty to come 
back to the Gener! Body and say that the Privy Council 
would not agree to this proposed differentintion, 


Mu. Comm: It is understood, then, that you accept 


wk Praesent: It is not an amendment; it is what 
we are bound to do. 
. Me. Con: We want this matter dealt with separately, 


Toe Pusinest: 11 would be better, I think, to come 
hack with a general statement on the whole position, including 
the atl in Clause 2 | 

gn Crarrr: We do not want the Council te come before 





ton taekthe practically a reclrafted Charter anc aay, “ Hote it 
ie; you must either take itor leave it aa a whole.” 


Mi. Hvagano: The Council will send up these proposals 
in wutitablé form to the Privy Council, who will reply on the 
echome laid beforn them. The Council will then submit 
this reply to the General Mevting, together with the redrafted 

etits 


pe ' 

Me. Ceurrr: That will cover my point. 

Mu. Hussanp: Mr. Cubitt understands that the Council 
could not submit Clause 2 as a separate item to the Privy 
Council and ask their decision upon it, and then submit 
that by jteclf to a General oe 

Ma. Eowanp P. Wannex, F.S.A. [F.): Can you give tm 
information as to the probable proocdure of the Privy Council 
if they cannot accept these proposals en bloc? Ts it usual for 
them to refer back the document clause by clause, oT to 
refer it beck ax a whole with = statement of specific 
objections to individual clauses | 

! Pareimest: I sup they would intimate their 
specific objections to particular clauses. 1 think the | 
ia that the Privy Council will always advise us i formally 
aa to the likelihood of certain clausea being accepted or not. 

Mu. Torney : Will it be powable when the Council, acting 
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on what has been done, have drafted the Petition they 
propose to present to the Privy Council, to abtain an informal 
opinion first, and then bring the whole document beforn the 
Institute, before applying formally to the Privy Council 
again ! ; 

Ma. Part’ Warmenovse [F.]: If you pout that as an 
amendment { shall certainty vote against it, on the simple 


ground which haa been explained, that if such » deme liank 
occurs with the Privy Council the matter will be roferred 


again to the Genoral Body. We shall unduly complicate 
ourapplicstion to the Privy Council if we this amendment. 

Me. Wencu: It ia not going forward as an amewdlinent ; 
it ia merely an expression of opamion. 

Tue Persinest: 1 think we had better leave it at that. 

Clause 2 waa then put from the Chair and agreed to. 

Mu. Peace: [ now propose that Clanse 3 be agreed to. 

Me. Heapann aeconded. | 

Mn, Torney: In the amendment of which T have given 
notice 1 made reference to the last paragraph of the Clause : 
“No applications for admission to the Register under 3 it) 
and 3 (rc) to be entertained after three months from the date 
of the granting of the Charter.” | cannot properly lay the 
argument before you at the present stage, berause it in mi 
mately concerned with the composition af the Registering: 
Committers; but if you will allow me, when we reach that, 
to propose that this period should under certain cireumstances 
be extended, I shall be glad. 
aoa lene IDENT = ioe ret ai * 
the meeting a to do over that particular pargrayp 
until you are able to miidiress us of ClaueeT ? ; 

Mua. Tortey: [f that oan be done, 

The Meeting intimated ite assent. 

Tum Paestorst: It will be fully discumed, then, when we 
come to Clause 7. Subject to the tponement of the 
discussion on thie paragraph, may [ take it we agree to 
Clause 3-1 ne | 

Mr. Macerce B. Apaws: Before you put that, I notice 
that in the list of Allied Societica thero ia a very varied way 
of describing who are members, Some Societies call thoir 
mombers “ Associate Memborg,” some call them “ Fellows.” 
Clause Jsays: “All euch members of the Allied Societies in 
the United Kingdom aa aro cngaged in the practice of Archi- 
tecture and are recommended by those Soviotios and approved 
by the Connell of the B.LELA.” ‘Then it ia left to the Council 
to decide aa to who shall come in aa having been for ton years 
pup, a | yt or assistant; but it eoys “ all such members 
of the Allied Societies,” I rise this point eo that we may 
understand exactly whot it means. Do you mean that these 
members are to include Associate Members, who apparently 
may be unimportant persons or they would not be relegated 
to the posi they hold in the liste—or do you mean 
Fellowa only? 

Mu. Peacu : The word * members" is used in thie clause 
in the ordinary sense of the term, and however members are 
distinguished for the partioular purposes of the Society will 
not affect the question. That word iv to include those 
qualified to engage in the practicn of Architecture ; it would 
exclude those who are not bona fde architects. 

Mn. Apams: Iam quite satistied with that answer. 

Mr. Davipor : arene out of Mr. Peach's previous assu- 
rancee as to Claus 1, and the question whether the Institute 
should proveed alone of in conjunction with other bodics— 
in order that Clause 3 should run with that, it should be 
made clear that all pe aie members of present or future 
Allied Societies are to bo included, As at prosent stated, it 
see pro aes to our existing Allied Societies. I think wo 

id leave the door open, if the Council ee fit, to a later 
Se oes cae St Sere ene 
pare bi ep the door open for the Council to negotiate, 
iP they, nea fit So long as it is understom! that present 
Lara Allied Societies are Intended, that will meet my 
point. | 

Tre Preoest: It simply soye “all such members of the 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom.” Other Allied 
Societios may arte | 










ur wish, I suppose, if 
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Mu: Davince: At present there are only a certain number. 
Mn. Exxeet Newtox, ARLA.: Would Fe cane the question 
if we were to leave out the word “ the,” and say “ Allied 
Mu, Davinor: 1 think that would moet the case, and I 


‘think it ehould read “recommended by the Cowicils of those 
Rocinties.” 


Mn Pescn: It would be by the Councils, of course. 

The Presrpest: It is not desirabie that we should discuss 
verbal amendmenta more than is necessary, unless there are 
exaential points invol 

Mn Heunert Seernmp (A.J: On sub-section (c) of 
Clause 5 1 would like to raise one question, | understand that 
all the persons mentioned in this sub-section must be approved 
hy the Council of the RI.B.A., but there ix no mention as 
to the age at which they may be admitted. I think it should 
ne las aioe aa a guide concerning the sie which should 
he pursued that a man shall have reached # certain age 
before he becomes entitled to be placed upon the Register. 
A person might have gone into practice at 18, and the question 
would ariee whether he could be brought upon the Register 
at the age of 20, 7 am sure the Council will do the right 
thing, hut there is need for some guidance in the matter. 
No one can be adeitted to the Fellawehip of the Institute 
until he has ottsined 30 year of age, and no one to the 
Associateahip until he i# 21) A man could hardly be debarrod 
from coming on to the Register, if it waa statutory, if he had 


reached 21 years of age; but as the Institute is going to 


condoct ites own affuirs, as | hope it always will do, f 1 
a guidance with regard to policy might be eet out in that 
“Vue. 

Trt Peesiest: You want 4 minimum age limit? We 
will note that, May I take it that with the omission of the 
word “the before © Allied Societies," and that we defer 
for dikcumsion the point about “three month” in the con 
Susan pareeraph that with these exerptiona thr clause in 


approved ¢ 

The Meeting signified jta assent. | 

Me. Peacn: I formally propow Clause 4: “ Every Archi- 
tect on the Regwter must sign a form of Declaration pre- 
ecribed by the Council.” 

Me. Hoseanp seconded. 

Mn. Torrey: [t would be more convenient to take Clause 4 
with Clawe 7. I think it would facilitate and coonomier 
discussion Very much 

Mi. Peacu : On behalf of the Council, [ raise no objection 
to that, It would expedite mattera, | esc | move, then, 
that we defor consideration of Clauses 4, 5, and 6 until alter 
we have discussed Clatiee 7. 

Me. Tortey seconded the proposition, and it wax put to 
the vite and carried. | i: 

Me Preacu: I now formally move Gauss 7. J know 
Mr. Topley has something to say upon it, and perhaps [can 
combine my mvmarke in introducing this Clause with any 
comment I may have to make upon what he says, and so save 
timer, 

Mex, Henearp seoonded the motion. 

Mi. ene a ‘napch to move as ai amendment, “ That 
the Register be controlled by « Registration Board composed 
of 21 Architerts oo periodically by Aramid’ en thavae where 
names appear on the Regieter, oot leea than 1) being corporate 
sicnibets of the FLEA.” That amondment to @ certain 
extent applies to No. 9, that the Standing Committee shall 
be composed of 21, in the proportion of 10 Fellows, 7 Associates, 
aml 4 Licentintes, until such date as the clas of Licrtitiates 
shall have expired, In bringing forwand this amendment | 
would*say that we are pot ost ope the Council for the 
take of opposing. We are ly anxious that the mem- 
ber of this Institute should forward the policy to which it 
i committed, that of voluntary registration. It will be 
convenient if you will allow me to «peak of the profession as 
composed of two broad pita pth first, Members and 
Licentiates of this Institute and Members of Allied Societics ; 


and, second, those who are outside that first group, whom | 


call unattached architects. The problem is to persuade those 


two groupe to come together on some common ground and 
work forthe common good, To what extent will that be met 
by the proposal before ux? The suggestion is that we should 
invite prectically bak hehe nda in the kingdom. An 
excellent and worthy scheme, But an invitation is one thing, 
and getting it accepted Is another. Will they respond ? As 
this proposal stands at present, we believe they will not. 
We ae usking men to come into a scheme, and be controlled 
by an authority, that of our Council, on which they are not 
represented, aml over which they have no control, Hf | 
mie my 40 without offence, no independent-minded man 
will put himaelf into a position «0 humiliating, and, if we 
are to succeed in attracting these unattached architerta— 
and it is most desirable that we should do so, and that we 
should attract a4 many as powible—it must be made clear 
that while this Inatitute must be “ top dog" right through, 
we want to trent every pre hithorker with oe a fairnes | 
atl treat him 23 &@ reaéonable nnd miional being. The 
proposal that we want to lay before you for consideration js 
this: that the Committe adminictering thie proposed Register 
shall represent every type of architect who may come on to 
the spt onder Qansee 3. But the propos al geen further 
than that, Not only do we want them to be represented, 
but it follows from what | have osid that they must have 
some executive power, We therefore propose in the amend. 
ment that T have read, that the Register shall be controlled 
by that (Com mites, atid inasmuch as ih iw Hot consistent with 

e poliny of this Inetitute for a Standing Committee to hare 
extoutive power, we regard that #tatus and title os inaye 
 peitorny and suggest tho name “ Registration Board.” 

submit in all serionaness to this mocting that the position 
of the Institute will be adequately wafequarded hy the fart 
that at no time will it bo possthle for the members of this 
Institute to be represented on that Board by li han ws 
rey ad crf members ; we lay it down that there are never 
to be less than 11 Corporate Members. If that be not con: 
sidered sufficient, | would point out that na time goes on all 
applicants for the Register must have paeed the prescribed 
testa, those tests being the examinations af the Institute. 
So while we have never loss than ]] repireientatives on that 
very shortly it will absorb the whole, But by being just 
to the unattached men in. thie matter, we shall hnve 
attracted them, and it is necessary we should, if we are to 
scoure peace within the profession. Furthermore, if the fact 


that there must always be a majority of our own Corporate 
Metnbers on the Board dove tot remove the fear of dan er 


to thin Institute from any influence of members whe are fol 
with us, then that fear can be obliterated by stating mre 
definitely than is stated already the precise functions of the 
Registration Board. They can be stated brietly and con pre 
honsively. Firstly to invite applications for the Register, 
aml secondly to inscribe on the Register the names of thous 
who posses the letra which are clearly defined in 
these cate agp hirdly, it will be necessary for the Board 
bo formulate some code to fecilate profesional comluct in 
the case of those on the Register, and they would be om 
powered to remove from the Register the names of gentlemen 
who violate that code. With regard to the thit » Who are 
the proper people to determine the professional conduct. of 
men whose names are to be on the Register? | submit that 
Hay eogie = ugh thes men themee ves, or their elected reper 
wntatives We do not wiggest that Mr. Jones should | 
lawunte himself in determining what he ahall do— that Noe 
wesent state of things But when you have five thousand 
Air. Joneses on one Register, in company with Members ans 
Liventiotes of this [netitote and of members of Allied Soc het hen, 
you can safely leave that large company to keep each other 
straight. and we suggest it is unnecesary to drive away 
men who might come and join in this, by compelling the 
Board to refer every question to our Council, who will repre. 
wnt a small section of those on the Register. For thaws 
reasons move“ that the Register be controlled by a Registra. 
tion Board composed af 21 Architeots elected periodically by 
and from thoer whove ames appear on the Register, not ios 
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than 11 boing Corporate Members of the R.LBLA” And with 


regard to the qualifications, | auggest thet for a period of 


mix months after the date of its first meeting the Board shall 
have power to place upon the Register the name of any 


applicant possessing the qualifications specified under 
Chanse 3 (h) ard (¢). We here touch a delioate matter, which 
I will speak of in language which will pot offend any suscepti- 
bilities, Among the unattached architects there are a large 
nimber of men whe have no confidence in this Institute at 
all. It is a regrettable state of affairs, but one which we 
ahould take cognizance of, These men; when the Regiater is 
established in th © first plaice, will have nothing to do with it. 
The object of this Clause is to give those architects « second 
chance of coming in, If the amendment I have moved is 
wlopted, they will see, when the first Registration Board is 
formed, that although thie Institute haa, quite properly, a 
majority on that Board, yet they will aleo he represented ; 
th ill eee in effect that we have been as good as our word, 
nd dome at least of them will be willing to jom in. And under 
those circumstances, and with that object, we think it would 
be wise to leave this class open for six montha, eo that the door 
might not be close! against them tintil the last possible 
moment, (Applause. ) 

Ma. Custrr: I have pleasure itt seconding the amendment 
Proposed by Mr, Topley. He has put his casn so well that I 
do not think there is very much further that Jean suy. But 
the point that I would like to emphasise is that thie amend- 
Inent is not in any way antagonistic to the Council's pro- 
poses it merely carries the proposale one step further, 
The object of these proposals ia to get a number of men on 
bo the “r Ae that they can. be controlled, and oo that 
the profession can be consolidated. ‘The greater the number 
of persons you get on the Register, and the higher the 
qualifications of thos: persons, the better it will be for the 
architectural profession. You have ssid, Sir, that the 
Institute in this matter is not acting in any way in ite own 
Interests, but in the intervsta of the architectural profession 
aaa whole. 1 stgeeet that in accepting this, ae | am eore 
we all do, the Institute will do well also to nocept Mr. 
Topley’s amendment, so that we shall not have, ae we have 
in the ease of Licentiates, mon attached in some way or 
another to, and controlled to some extent by, the Institute, 
without having any voice whatever in the affairs of the body 
which controls them. That has been Intterly, in the [ast 
year or eo, held te be a serious objection to the éxiatence of 
the class of Licentintes, and yet, on the face of it. there seems 
to be a proposal here again to have a special class of mon in 
some way controlled by the Institute, without having a single 
voice on the body by which they are controlled. Mr. Topley 
has dealt very tucidly » [ think, with the question of the com- 
position of the Board, and he has pointed out how the position 
of the Inetitute will be safeguarded. Lf, however, the Ineti- 
tule were given the further right of | a court of ap 
from any decision of this ittration Board, it would be 
hetter for the postion of the Institute, and a Boant thus 
constituted, having executive powers, subject to the right 
of appeal to the Institute, would attract men whom the 
prresont would not attract, and it would safeguard 
the interests of members of the Lnstitute, and of the Institute 
ai Whole. On the question of time, I suggest that it should 
be extended at Jeast for a period of six months. You will 
remember what happened in the case of the Licentiates. 
We gave them a certain length of time, and we had then to 
call a meeting and take the trouble to give them further 
time. And T suggest thet whet happened in the case of 
the Licentiates ia a very good argument for incrosaing thin 
period of three months to six months. Mr. Peach has said 
oa he will bbc pire ingr Wes yet in the 
fark as to what epecial advantages the Council's proposals 
have over the amendment. Possibly Mr. Peach, having 
listened to the very clear description of the proposals by Mr. 
Topley, may even now consider whether it is not possible for 
the Council to accept at any rate the principle of what fins 
been pat forward inthe amendment. = ) 

Ma. Woopwanp: Tt appears to me that the amendment 
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suggests an indetinite body for a definite body, 1 take it that 
the Standing Committee referred to in this Clause would be 
cleeted dei fs Institute, And surely aa nruch confidenne 
should bo placed in this Standing Committee, clocted aa | 
eugeeat, af in aome indefinite body such ma ia » ited hy 
the amendment. IT trust the amendment will not be carried. 

Mr. Alan E, Mowny [(F.]: 1 foresee in the amendment 
before as some difficulties in the original constitution af the 
Registering Body, os no means would exist for the initial 
appointment of resentatives outside the Institute tuntil 

ter the duties of the Committee had actually begun. This 
difficulty would, of cours, be transient, but inasmuch aa the 
work of the first stages would be of very great importance, 


involving the consideration of all cases of non-Lostitute men 


new in praction and applying, T think it is worthy of eon- 
sideration, . 

Me. Hvananp: 1 do not understand what Mr. Topley 
meats, and T should like to ask him to explain. If 1 may 
try to reduce his proposition to figures, it seems to me we 
might have o Regisier which would have perhaps 9,000 
members on it. Three thousand ap paki Corporate Membors 
of the Inetitute, but the remaining 6,000 might, I undermtand, 
be outside the Institute, and not subject to the control of 
the Institute in any way. The Board controlling this 
Register, Mr. Topley = te, should be 21. Ho enggent 
11 only should be members of this Institute, and that 10 
should be appointed by this body of, | suppose, 6,000 outaide, 

Me. Torney : The whole of the members to be olocted from 
and by thom on the | ister, but at lonet eleven of them 
sii ade Members of the Inatitute. 

Mn. Boopim: You have not got a Register, 

Mr. Tortey: We. shall have a Register within threo 
months, At the end of that poriod the Couneil will array 
for the election of the Registration Boant, and they will bh 
lected by all registered architects, 

Mr. Homann: | want to follow it out to its end. The 
U1 members of this Institute would be for all practical PULRppORes 
balanced by the 10 men elected say by the outside architrets, 
It does not seem to me that that would give a rval assurance 
of the Institute's being always the predominant power, It 
would be as 11 is to 10, and it is nearly balanced, ao | should 
be fearful myself that the Inetitute might lose its predominant 


position on that Board. 
Mr. Toploy's pmpoeel in to 





Ma. Marr. Gansu [F.): 
do away with nearly all the differentiation between Members 
of the Institute and thase who are not connected with it, ard 
between the different classes of Members of the Institute, agal 
between the Members of the Institute and the Licentiate. 
His proposal to trad upon this Hoard 10 gentlemen whe ore 
not connected directly with the Institute and 11 who are 
Members of the Institute in practically making them equal, 
and [think he started by saving thas he and «ome who think 
with him want to me ihe Institute “ top dog.” That is not 
borne out by what he said afterwards. 1 think the Council's 

tgestion, embodied in the Causes we are conakiering now, 
altogether preferable, and that this necting ought to reject 
Mr. Topley’s proposal altogether, 

Mn. f. A. Goren, FSA. [F.} > There is one danger in this 
proposal, and that is that we should have two hodjes governing 
the architectural profession; we should have the Inatitute 
and the Hegistration Board. 1 think we onght to hesitate 
before we accept that position, because the [natitute really 
ought to be the solo governing bedy. And then there is 
another 2 tte This Board of Registration would have 
merely administrative functions. [t would not be able to 
initiate or pursne any policy, That iv admitted er Ayped hens, 
Therefore it seoms to me there would be no indneement te 
Uhis Zt body of architects who do not belong to the Institute 
to take any part in the election of members to that Board, 
because there would be no question of policy whieh they could 
influence; they could indy influence the peroane! of an 
authority applying certain definite and accepted rules and 
regulations. Therefore 1 do not think the proposal would 
eventuate in the manner which Mr. Topley | There 
would bo no enthusiasm in the election. And i# another 
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point which occur to me—vit, that under the proposition 


the Board of ia ge wtration would have what we may call 
the morality of the Kegistered] Architects under its care, 
and the Institute would havw the morality of ite members 
under its care, and it ia conceivable that there might be 
two standards of professional conduct sct up. Whot seems 
to me the real inducement for men to come on to the Register 
je the fact that they will have a title, the title of cither 
“ Regivtered ” or * ( webct seepeee And vi es what 
will induce them to join, and not the prospect of baving a 
yoke in the eeetion o the Board of Registration Therefore 
I think we should hesitate seriously before we do anvihing to 
act up a body which might eventually be » rival to the 
Institute. | —¢ 

Me Hvnnann: It scema to mo that if is pe: Board 
je pet up it will have certain powers, such aa determining the 
qualification of architects dewring to be regietered. It should 
he imposible for the Board to institute its own form af 
examination, for instance. The powers and scope of the 
Board must be definitely determined in the first instance so 
aa to preclude the poeshility of the Board ever becoming 
rival power to the Institute. | - 

Mu. Tortay: The powers will bo defined in the Charter. 
Wo cannot go outside that. | 

Sim Astros Wenn, BLA. (F.1]: I should like to say a word 
on thisamendment. [tecema to me a very important matter 
thet Mr. Topley has raised. I think it divides itself naturally 
inte two distinct propoxale—one as to the composition of the 
Standing Committee, and who should be represented on it; 
and the other that it should have executive power, ancl be 
independent of the Council, With regard to his first proposal, 
Lam bound to aay that, as far os | have been able to. think 
about it, it does not seem to me an unreasonable thing, andl 
itn fact it may be desirable that some of the representatives on 
thie Standing Committee who are to select gentlemen to 
become fegitered architects should not neeesariy be 
mombers of the Institute. I think that it would create o 
good deal of confidence in those gentlemen who wish to be 
registered and who are not members of tho Institute if they 
were to know that their case would be duly and-properly laid 
before a mixed Committee when their names should come up. 
And it seems to mo that some such provision might easily be 
incorporated in thi clauses, The Council do not say how that 
Standing Committee is to be composed, but if they say the 
composition of it is te be eho get eh pale gerd or 
anything of that sort, it 1 bo arrmnged! that a certain 
janiber st will not say how many; there ie too much detail 
for it to be disused. to-night—might be members of the 
profession outeile the Institute. Bat to further, and aay 
that thie Committee is to ach Independently of the Institute, 
eet to me to be outsile whatever occurred to ts, 
outside what occurred to mo at all events, an being at all 
pomible. Are we going to throw over our Connell, and say 
they are not to have a voien in this, that it ie all to be settled 
hy o body outside T We have very important ge | 
Committees, we have our Architectural Edueation Board, 
who have most important duties, but they make no objection 
at all to submitting their proposals to the Council of the 
Instituie, J have pot the Foun nour of being on the Council, 
tot 1 have perfect confidence that anything which ia laid 
before them will be fairly and properly discussed. And 
surely the names of these gentlemen are such that thor need 
be no fear at all that if they are proposed by the Commitior 
the Council will, unless there is an ional reason, aecept 
the names pot before them. The Council of the [netitut 
must be the executive body, and hare executive power in 
anything which in done in thie Inutitute, and T hope Mr. 
Topley will agree—I do wet know whether the meeting will, 
but I hope Mr. Topley will—to aceept that compromise, that 
we should ee if it could not be arranged that a certain number 
af the members of the Committees, not members of thia Inati- 
tute, shout’ be on that Board, but that of course their ae 
have to come to the Cooncil and be passed by them, which ia 
the universal praction in this respect. With regard to the 
queation of time, that seer a detail, but I eannot conceive 
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why we should not make it six months, or even more. I 


should <ay we might very well agrees to those points of Mr. 
Topley"s, hit it would be o disaztrous and unheard-of thing 
that we should ignore our Council on a matter of euch im- 

Mn. Eowann P. Wannex: It appears to me that this 
amendment is dangerous, because we are striving for ampli- 
fication and cohesion ; simplification of the rules of governance 
of the body architectural, andl cohesion of ite members, and 
this amendment seems to tend towards the adoption of com- 
plication and incohesion. Jt would create inevitably a body 
of those whom we may call for the purpose of disussion 
“extramural” members of the profession, and therefore 
would be likely to lead to the formation of that regrettable 
hing, a caucus, in the profession of architecture, and, almost 
inevitably. it would lead to wirepulling, and hostility to the 
objecta which the Institute pursues, andl poaibly hostility to 
the Inatitute iteelf. I think it is altogether most undesirable, 

Mx, Penks: Mr. Cobitt, in seoonding Mr. Topley's amend- 
ment, cut away his arguments entirely, He said * subject to 
an appeal to the Council,” and that is the whole thing. If 
you read No, 7, and put “ the Registration Board " instead of 
“the Standing Committer,” it ia what Mr. Cubitt wants. 
That ja the whole thing. : 

Me BJ. Caren. [4.]: The question of how many repre: 
antatives should be necessarily members of the Institute in 
one to be thought over by the Institute, and fixed by them, 
Tt may be that you may think 11 and 10 are not o suitable 
proportion, but the principle involved in Sir Aston Webb's 
specch will, L think, meet Mr. Topley + views, There is one 
point which haw not been looked at by many of the Members 
and some Associates. We feel that if this Board be a Board 
purely and exclusively of the Institute, it will give many of 
those who are on tho Register who aro not momber of the 
Institute an opportunity of putting themeolres forward very 
much ae if they were, claiming for themaclves all the kudos 
ond all the credit of the Institute. That will not be the cas 
very largely in London, where the distinetion will be under- 
stood, but over the greater part of England it would be the 
case, and it will bear handily on our country members if 
matters are so arranged that it is possible for people who 


have not taken the trouble to put themselves in the same 


professional position, to shelter themselves under the Institute 
and pot themeelves forward aa of as much importance aa 
those who have borne the burden and heat of the day. That 
ie from the point of view of the members, From the. point 
of view of the Institute itself, it would greatly atrengthen the 
membership af the Inatitute in future if, membership of the 
Institute being considered a privilege and marked as muoh, it 
were worth the pupils’ while not merely to be included on the 
Hegister, but to be members of the Institute. | appreciate 
much that haa been aakl in the arguments on the other side. 
ft is clear there are difficulties, but great thought should be 
given in thie direetion, so that the mete fact of being registerce) 
may not bo mistaken for membership of the Institute. 
in Beopie: On Clans 9 you pre the number of members 
of the Standing Committeo, which i to be so many Fellows, 
eo many Associates, anda. many Peg aie: and I do not sen 
how Mr. Topley'’s proposal can work before there is a Register. 
Therefore [ throw this out a0 0 © tion, that if you add to 
that clause euch works ae the following, “four registered 
architecta mot pains Nombers or Licontiates of the Institute, 
clerted a soon oa the first hundred registered architects aro 
hooked," a 1 meet the case. I do not know whether | 
make myself clear. You must wiart by ma a Kegister, 
arr as Goce aa you have a hundred eaten soak finere 
differentiating them from the other, I think those men ought 
to have the right to elect. four, or whatever number of members 
nuky ited amd that directly you have a Fegister thos 
registered architects should elect a certain propertion of 
Tue Paesipext: We shall have to come to that later. 
Ma. Bronin; I wuggest it now because | wae hoping Mr. 
wer would follow what Sir Aston Webb said, and that we 
should be getting along. 


























REGISTRATION 


Ma. Stancuy Peacu: [ think Sir Aston Webb has thrown 
out - n which will greatly hel na in considering the 
amendment which has besa ahs Dead by Mr. Topley, and in 
my remarks | shall try to inet fevtahe to the two essential 
os af Mr. Topley’ # amendment—namely, the constitution 

Hing Commitier, and the & Commuitten aa 
ve cacti a a T would first my th of oe. fo 
proposal r gia notorw. It rece 

onatleration. tee eopiien af an independent Board has 
heen mooted over Sale| over again whenever the question of 
Registration in any form has come up; ond it has always 
heen felt when tha pros and comehave been carefully o considered, 
that any tmperiven in imperio in this Institute would be most 
undesirable ; in fact, it would be impossible. The objections 
‘are Very serjous indeed. Aa the proposala of the Council are 
put forward, it comes to this: that we arm to hare a Registra- 
tion Board who will deal with all the architects on the Register, 
and that you then have an independent Board or body to take 
action and, aa jt were, to make a final j On any case 
which comes up from that Registration Board. And [ think 
that when you come to conmaider it carefully scatter Pe 
that we 1 not devise any bettersyatem for insuring a 
huite sone than to have vit Senha eres eon aa an 
independent anthority to form uc ni on any 
tase which comes an is it. Mr. Topley satsnated that the 
Council of ros Institute will ye carn i sae 
throughout profemion. : Topley there 
perhaps, pe. @ little out in his facts. The Shit teary af the 

nstitute 

af the 








roves that ity Council docs command the reapect 
ceion aaa whole; it does not matter whether they 


are members of the Institute or not. On any great question 
of professional etiquette or fairness, euch ws would be involved 
in Kegistration, do not think there are any architects in 


this country who would deny that the Council of the 
Institate ix not only the aan Abe gene body to deal with 
architectural q t it ie also. the most euitahle 
and the fairest body for it. As to the constitution of the 


Standing vaageradge | I am glad to find thet Mr. Topley and 
his ees of Mr. Cubitt, both acerpt the exeential Inirness of 
the of representation. Che Council are fully alive 

eae ta im tation and oth ig ay elected 


bis for t oe o govern the were 
and f assure Mr. Topley that that point will not bes lost aight 
of. Now with regard to the constitution of the Standing 
Committee, it is proper and, I think, very desirable that when 
the actin) constitution of the Committers is worked out 
something will be devised to give representation to men who, 
wo may say, ore, a8 Mir, Warren described it, ™ isco eee 
members. But when we come to look at the su 
to the number of architecta who are really independent of tho 
Institute, it is not very large, and | think when the Registra- 
tion scheme forward, and if we get this Charter, we 
shall find that the number will be almost i ificant; if, 
however, ib is moro than wo expect, the difficulty of securing 
ee ae repreacntation will certainly be dealt with. On behalf 
Council, I “en say that all thoae « na which 
have been made regarding the constitution of the committers 
will be most carefully considermd. But so far aa making that 
Committers independent in any way of the Institute, or of the 
Couneil of the Institute, is concerned, | cannot accept that ; 
and the Couneil will ask the meoting to epert — in that 
view, ard y to negative any | hich would 
site two ndoperniant authorities within the wall of the 
tute. 

Me. Davingr : Will Mr, Peach accept the words “* Registra 
tion Boant " for “ Standing Committee "1 

Me. Peach: A rose any other name would smell as 
sweet; wo have now an Architectural Education Board, but 
there is one objection, that we want to apply the electoral 


mac at in the cas: of Standing Committers, and that 
makes it difficult. 


Tur Poesipkst: We hare had ao 
cussion on this espe Mr. Tople and Mr. Cubitt put their 
point with fairness amd reacbubicaien Bal ana cey, fox 
myself, «poaking aaa member of the Institute, that they have 
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not convinced me. And | would point out a certain illo- 
gieality in their rose hecanse we ogmeed on the Sth 
wary, aml we agree again to-night, that it is the 
function of the Institinte to constitute and maintain a Hegent 
of Architects. [if that is eo, there ia only one body which can 
ibly do that, and that ia the Council of the | te. And 
if another badly is constituted with independent control, our 
machinery falle to pistes, It has been out by vanous 
speakers that there are difficultics which would arise. There 
ia the question of control of professional practice; there is 
the question of our examinations—there would have in bea 
dual system of examinations ; and altogether the interminable 
confusion which might arise ‘in that way is almost yaing 
todwell upon. There are many other pointe of that sort which 
must aise, and they resolve themselves into one salient point— 
namely, that somebody has spat to control this Register, and 
there is only one body whi can ultimately control it, and 
that is the Council of this Institute. Sir Aston Webbs sail, 
and | agree with him, and | think the Council will aleo a 
on the question raised by Mr. Topley and Mr. Cubitt, that 
some repreentation of what Mr. Warren described ae tho 
oxtr-mural architect was desirable on this Standing Com- 
mittee, and that ia, to me, a very fair proposal, and I think it 
a matter which your Council should consider and try to draw 
oH tomect. On the queetionof the extensdon 
time from three months to six months, I eet ar there 
ia moch to be said for that, and that also ie a point the Courectl 
might well consider. But { feel very stro that the Council 
of thie Institute must have the last word in this atwolutely 
Mr T ley’s amendme os he 1 
- opley' nt, mt to the vote, waa losl— 
a2 ¥O or and 65 nat : 
Mn. v. LaxcHesTEn Pa Pursuing Sir Aston Webb's 
suggestion, [ ask if the Council fl will leave out the words “ af 
the B.LB.A.," leaving it free under Clause 9 for further 
discussion 7 
Mn. Woonwarp; I take it that the amendment ie lost. 
Mn. Laxcoysten: I ask in an informal way. I gathered 
that that was the suggestion Sir Aston Webb made. 
Tee Peesment: No. 
Mn, Davinoe: Can the words “ Registration Board " be 
put in instead of Woaowgar ig Comunittees * } and the word 
Board " appear inatead of “Committe: ” in the last line 
but one! | appreciate Mr. Peach's contention, but the point 
ie that they are to be partly elected by. people who are ct 





members of the Inatitute 
Tax Peesrpxst: [| do not know whether you grasp Mr. 
Peach's point, which is that a Standing Committe is clectral. 


Mn. Davingr: The Boanl will have to be elerted. 

Me. Paci: There would be conflint with the Education 
Board, which is « nominated Board. 

Tux Peestpest: [t would be more democrtic to have it 
elected. ais 


Me. Davings: tanding Committee of the Institute is 


one thing, and t Board which is elected by the 
[natituie plies Ne evry ir ia another thing. : 

Me. Poach: The difficulty of altering the name is that we 
have already in the constitution of the Institute an Edncation 
Board, and we have Standing Committees, and the Standi. 
Committees are part of the constitution of the Institute, a 
are On An rcntete basis, Whereas our Board of Edveation ts a 


nomina ; and if we we the same word to describe 
ae ict hing i in that way wo shall have some misunder- 
- hotteg stick to Wellichidaestined torn [t ia 


aly another nae Tor the rm, bute wl bth sane thing 
It ee ae m7 the: name-we: are sccuelomed to » aml 
the furictions which sabes rbaosnd caren ‘Tauggest that 
wo retain the name “ 

Mn. Brsnar : pp beresing Aesruenie wipe committe: with 
men outside the Institute belonging to it. 

Mu Davipor; The whole point of this extra body ie to 
get in af many sect Feet from outside, and the inten- 
tion is to oreate a favourable impression outside, to ive the 
Einpremion, which we low to be the trog one, thet thts thin Board 
or Committee will treat outsiders and Institute members 


a Ti 











fairly; it iw intended that this impression shall be clewrly 
conveyed to outaidtrs. If you call it a Standing Committer 
of the RL BLA. it will not have the samo effert. 

Mn. Seervenp: How can we suggest that a Standing Com- 
mitter of the Institute can have upon it any other then jis 
elected members! Our Standing Committecs are elected 
annually, with the exception of five members on each, who 
are nominated by the Council, and those must necessanly be 
members of the Institute. It ix against the policy of the 
Institute to have any member upon a Standing Committee 
who is not a corpormte member of the Institute. Thervfore 1 
negra, with all respect to Mr. Peach. that the term “ Boarl " 
would be mach mare distinet and helpful, and it would have 
a greater power of attracting mien to the Register who are at 
present outside the Institute. Jt would be a fulfilment of the 
policy which has been put forward, and he a direot answer to 
those expressive words of Mr. Peach when he said, in December 
Inst, how essential it was that we should, in any further pro- 
grrée of political forces within thie Institute, give power of 
representation to any man whom we ask to sign the Declara- 
tion. If you are going to get a professional brother to sign a 
Declaration, you met give him some form of sceuautiotin ay 
You would ter gina fap the policy of thy Institute for forty 
years if you do not do what is now urged, and I have igo 
Peasure in supporting Mr. Davidge's suggestion. 

Me. Davinge: I focl that the words “ Hogistration Board " 
would help the matter consdarnbly. 

Ain, Davinge: My proposal ix that wo use the words 
“ Regietration Hoard,” instead of “Standing Committer." 
If you see any iweak point in it, 1 shall be glad to know ; 
Ido not want to tie your hands, 

Mu. Suernzknp: | 


ni hay eal onan ite find a legal 
difficulty with regard to t hey will thrash it out and bri 

ie ws hain wat wie it comes up it will be well explained, 
| have no doubt. | 

Tie Paesoast; Now | will put it to you whether it shall 
be “ Registration Board” (or “Authority ) instead of 
* Standing Committer.” 

Ain. Newrox : Will you make it clear that it is an dected 
badly? A Standing Committee conveys that impression, 
A Hoard may Ton ae r a 

The Parswpest: Thin must he considered; the Council 
will have to go into thie « little more closely, because we have 
struck a Saal point to-night, a very valuable one—namely, 
the repreeentation of the external architect. 
that, we will vote on this now. 

Mn. Avaws: Are vou putting 7, 8 and 91 

Tut Poestorst: [ am dealing with 7, with the oubetitution 
of “ Registration Board " (or * Authority") for “ Standing 
Committers." 

The Clause, amended aa suggested by Mr. Davidge, waa then 
agiresd Lo. 

Mn. Peact: 1 now take No. 5. 

Sm Astos Wawe;: Have you not to settle the question of 
time in Claumw 3! 

Me Praca: [ move that the concluding paragraph of 


vs 
If you will leave 
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Clause 3 be approved, with the substitution of “six months 
for“ three months.” 
The motion was seconded by Mn. Hranakn, and agreed to, 
Mr. Davina: Ja it wise to limit it to six months t 
— Clauses 4 and 5, proposed by Min. Pract and seconded by 
Me. Hirnsann, were put to the meeting and agreed to 
Mn. Praca: Clause 6 ia a prop ‘that there should be an 
to the R.LELA, by all 


annus! Registration Fee, poyal 
architects on the Register, 

Min. Branor: Fellows and Associates a4 well ? 

Tos Passipent: Yee, by all architects. 

Me Pract; D hope you will all pase thet. 

xed ah aid naree oa ; 

Mn. Peacn: Clause 8 requires afew wonds. It is stiggeated 
that Licentintes should be given representation for pectin 
purposes only. We have already this evening discussed the 
principle of representation of all classes up to the top; and I 
Bank BCE ee shoubd he air ws the (Council to extend 

© Tepreentation of Licentiates rather beyond what ia given 
in this Clanec, because when we come to consider the riedifica: 
tions of the scheme whieh will result from what has been 
discussed to-night, that Clause will require further eonaideru- 
tion. Therefore I ask that it should not be limited by the words 
“for the specific purposes only"; and that you should leave 
cate beep tabaeag M all other ees Is t neti 

ithe the Licentiates to remain as. at present.” 
eva Wanrnes: I second that. hae 
sotto te : There a ae to alter the constitutional 

ition in apy way, but when you come to representation it 
will have to be considered, ical outside perscans are given 
teptesentation. | think the Council should be left with a 
in ar on that. Yeboah the views of the Associates, 
and they meet with the greatest sympathy of the Council, but 
there must be some latitude. ‘We should have our hands 
see tied if those last words wero passed, i 
Ain. Davipce: Will Mr. Peach accept words such as 
“other registered architeeta"’* © Registered, architecta ™ 
covers Lirentiates in future. 

Sin Aston Wenn: This ia a detail which might be left for 
the moment. The by-laws must come up before the General 
Body for meonsiderntion after the Council have had an 
ipportunity of considering this disewshon. 

_ ile, Suerneey: The majority of members of the Institute 
have no opportunity ef voting upon the by-laws. That in 
Very serious matter, ane which, | think, is detrimental to 
the best interests of the Institute, 
_ Mn Newros: These are difficult matters, anc we should 
be fresher when we discuss them. I shall perhaps be very 
se te eee eo, bot T bey to propose the ater e 
Hranann: 1 eccond the motion for adjournment. 
These matters are gutting very complicated, and the issues 
are tec big to be hurried through. 

Tue Parsment: We have posed down to Clause 7. 

Mn, Goten: Surely we can settle this about the provincial 
“tun Px Th defini | before th 

Tas Purament: There is a definite prope fore the 
meeting that we adjourn, and 1 must put that. ; 

There voted in favour of adjournment, 41 ; ngatowt, 38. 
The merting then adjourned, : 














THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


Ma, GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the 
Chair, 


THe Cuameas: We have adopted a new method in the 
Annual Report of the Council which i# now submitted to 
you. You will find that the various clauses are numbered, 
and the Council have suggested that the Report should be 
put to you clans by clause. The first is the Obituary. 

Mr. Heeneatr Saerneany [A.]: This is « new method of 
procedure at an Anniai General Moeting, for which I was 
unpropared. [ thought that at these meetings one had the 
opportunity of roaming freely over the different mattera 
mentioned in the Report. But se you have put to ua the 
obituary clause I think it would be unbecoming of us as on 
Institute to pase unnoticed the decease of one who had given 
loval servien to this Institute for something like twenty-seven 

care I allude to the late Chief Clerk of the Institute, 
Mr. Jamies Charles Tanner, who died on 15th January 1914. 
I suggest that some reference to his death should appear 

Tak Chamsuas: The Council will be pleas to make the 

special reference which Mr. Shepherd ents, 
Mr Ws. Woopwanp [F.]: You have referred, Mr. 
Chairman, to Clause No. 1, but there ia an important state- 
ment in the opening parngraph which enables me to make a 
few observations “Th take it thant the paucity of this gathering 
indicates the confidence of members generally in their Council, 
because this is the opportunity for members who desire to 
do so to find fault with, or to commend, the procedure of 
the Council during the pnat year, 

Tux Cramwas: FT may perhaps interpose one moment 
to say that Mr Wi aaa: has « sort of preacriptive right to 
your attention at our Annual General Meeting. His reference 
to the confidence you have in the Council is largely due to 
the faot that he no longer criticies the Report as an outsider, 
but aa a member of the Council. 

Mr. Woonpwaap: With reference to that, T am very 

to Inform members that by effluxion of time, and in 
accordance with the By-Law, this is probably the last time 
this Seasion that I shall have the pleasure to address you a 
a member of the Council. I have served my three years, 
and, in accordance with the By-Lawa, I must retire for two 
years before another opportunity ooours for mo to serve on 
the Council, fn addition to that, which ix a great trial to 
me, | am ousted also from the Practioo Committer, under a 
dimilar By-Law, ail shall have to wait for one year before 
I can serve on that Committee again. It may be, in. the 
interval between this and possible re-election, that | may have 
the opportunity to revert to my.old days and criticise the 
work of ihe Council. Wo know that increase of momborship 
increases the work of the Council, and there are members 
resent who have served longer on the Council than [ have— 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall amongst them—ho know the vast amoant 
of valuable time which the heals of the profession devote 
to the Institute, in Committee, and in general work, of which 
members generally know very little indeed, Look at the 
increase of Committers sinve last year: we have the Con. 
atitutional Committers, the Reinforced Conerete Committee, 
Selection and General Purposes, Payment of Examiners, 
Paris Exhibition, Journal and Kalender, Town Planning, ete. 
These are in addition to the Standing Committees constituted 
under the Charter, You can well understand that these 
Committecs ert throug! Mt vast amount of sdpeiy eaten 

1 approve of their work is another matter, As regards 
nie beahip, Lam pleased to find there ie an increase in all 
branches, ap compared wrth Inst year, namely, 6 Fellows, 
66 Associates, 2 Hon. Associates, and 10 Licentintes elected 
to the Fellowship. 1 think I shall have the meeting with me 
when I expres the hope that we shall have a very considernbly 
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accezaion of Fellows from the Licentiate clasa, With regard 
to the Examinations, | find that in the Final, LI7 ont of 
213 failed and were relemated to their etudica, Whether 
that means that the Examinations are too stiff, or that thoee 
who go up for thom aro not sufficiently well versed in the 
subjects dealt with, 1 do not know, but at all events it in a 
woportion which T think should not exist, With regard to tho 
Final Examination, | took the opportunity to write a letter 
to the Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education 
on the subject of what I call specialisation, where the questions 
miked were such as, 1 thought, should not be put to young 
men just commencing their professional work. They were 
exceptional questions, rather of on engineering nature. 
But [ have had a reply stating that on thia very Construction 
Paper 76 candidates were cxamined, and $7 passed, showing 
a proportion of passers of something like 62 per cent. Still, 
it is for the examiners themeelves to decide whether or not 
they are aeking questions which are too stil, and which some 
of ne older ones would not be able to anawer: | for one could 
not muwer one-tenth of them, Bemyg Chairman of the 
Finance and House Committee 7 ahould like oow to tooch 
upon the Finanein! Report, As [ have said before, 1 can 
never hope to understand, or even to get on to the margin of 
understanding, an s«ctuarial bhalance-sheet. Mr, Saffery, 
however, is here, and will answer any questions arising on 
the balance-ahecta, The first item is Rent, £1,740 56 It 
may surprise you to see this Item. We have now purchased! 
the whole of the Architectural Union Company's shares in 
these premicet But inasmuch as liquidators and lawyers 
and the Architectural Union Company—the whole of them or 
some of them—have indulged in that procrastination which 
we are accustomed to when dealing with euch bodies, it ia 
not posible at present to tell the meeting that we are now 
perfectly free from every obligation with the exeeption of a 
morigage of £4,000, which we were bound to continue. in 
consequence of our having bought the Union Company's 
shone, aa the eexrurity wae onthe premises. I feel | may aay 
with confidence that if this [metitute ait ty financially 
in the eatidactary way in which it baa done during the 
last two years, the Council will be able to announor in two 
er three years’ time that the mortguge i¢ cleared off, that the 
Institute is now free of every obligation, and that the whole 
premises are the Inetitute’s own Ohi pide b With regan to 
the Intersst on (ivordraft, £152 odd, last year that tem whe 
£274; showing how the debt is being reduced automatically 
as our finances continue toimprove. Looking at the Ordinary 
Funda, the income te much the same agit Was last year, Cn the 
Ase'ts aide you will see New Premises £19,425 66. GL. That eum 
ie made wp of £10,000 which we paid for these galleries, and the 
remainder waa expended on important alterations and addi- 
tiont Passing to the estimate of jncome and expenditure 
of ordinary funds for the year emled Slat Deoomber 1914, 
extlusive of Entrance and Final Examination fees, the actual 
exponiliture in 1915 was £12,869 14« 6c, and we have made 
an cetimate for the present year of £13,650. | will now go 
back to the item domling with grants. You will find a oon- 
silerable acerasion of grants, In Clause B you will wee the 
grant to the Architectural Association is £300, which includes 
£100 on account of the year 1912-13. The usual contribution 
is £100, aml the extra £200 waa in consequence of the Archi- 
tecturnl Association being in rather low water financially ; 
afd one or two of the members of the Council were depoted 
to bee the authorities of the Assoriation—I myeclf waa one of 
them—aml we were couvinced that it was & very proper 
addition to the £100 naually granted by the Inatitute to 
assist them in their exeelent work. There & the item of 
£250 for the Exhibition of English Architecture in Paris, 
I have no douht when this Exhibition iy seen, and when wo 
know that our Parisian confréres are putting their hands 
deeply into their own pockets to make this Exhibition a 
success, | think we shall agree that the Council were right in 
voting thie £250. With regard to the Library Fund, careful 
examination convinerd ua that there ought to be an addition 
to that fund. The ordinary grant of £150 would not purchase 
the books required, and so we increased the grant to £200, 
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When you realise the increased use of the Library, and the 


cnormout increase in the number of borrowera of books, 
ee ener eine mereame ob tila’ Grent: Wana) siry 


thing to 

Drak Cotamtae + Tt might be worth while to call the atten- 
ton Of members to the importance of our Library. This 
Library is, perhaps, the finest architectural net] in the 
world, and it is important that the Institute should keep it 
in the forefront, and that can only be done by increasing the 

Mr, Woopwakp; There if another grant: £105 to the 
St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fund. In regard to that, 
in subscribing thia eum, the Council has been very careful 
indeed not to associate itself in any degree with the character 
af the work to be carried out. They have aaa refrained 
from expressing any opinion as to whether what ia proposed 
is or ix not the right thing. Then there is £25 5« for the 
Crystal Palace, ten guineas for the Alma-Tadema Memorial 
Fund, and ten guiness for the Sir Robert Hunter Memorial 
Fund. There is a pep Noy increwsr a we ArmoUtt a 
the granta, eo that our surplus next year wil correspond - 
ingly reduced. Hut if the Institute is in the position indicated 
by the Auditare’ ns those are the things which I think 
weeshould support, "The Institute is visadin J in importance, 
both with the public and with members of the Government, 
and therefore Gioubh thesn are very | sume, I think we 
wery justified in making the grants "The income from the 
Galleries wns £312, wal qty £365 last yoar. Perhaps the 
ayrsx? | can explain the reason of the diminution, 

Mir. MacAcieren: We depend on tenants coming along 
from time to time: H# is not a matter which is under our 


Mr. Woopwano: That is all I hav to eay on the financial 
statement. ff there are any questions of an expert character 
to be waked, Mr, Saffery is here, and will answer thom. 

Tok Ciamaan: After Mr. ge very lucid ex hs 
tion, perhaps we might return to the programme which 1 
sugested, which is that we should go through this Report 
Clause by clause. With regard to No. 1 there is nothing 
further to be said exeept the remarks of Mr, Shephord. 

Clauses 1 to 7 were d to without diseussion. 

Mr. Suxrimap: With rd to the firet item of Clause 6 
“ Grants,” the Aschitectarsl , Association, £500, it doce seem 
to me that, in the best intercets of the Institute, tho Council 
would do well to consider the advisability of contributing 
to other of the important. architectural sehoble in different 
parte of the country. There might be some cause of com- 
plaint at thoir being left out in the cold when one considers 
the large number of students and the influence exercised by 
the architectural schooly in the provinces. 1 do not say 
that we should reduce the contribution to the Architectural 
Association, but it might be advisable to split up another two 
or three hundred pounds in grants, aay of filty pounds cach, 
to the more important of these architectural schoolx. Again, 
[ should like to have seen some larger contribution made 
to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 1 feel that if the 
Institute can afford to epend £250 on an exhibition of fivi 
architects’ work, at leuwt a like eum should be contributed 
for the wilows and children of d ed members of our 
profession. [| notice that the wew Fritieh School at Rome 
recived £50, and the British School at Rome, £2], Are 
they the aime, or different bodies | 7 

the SeoneTany: The subscription of £21 is to the old 
British School at Rome, which ls a purely archeological body, 
We have subscribed that sum for a number of years, and it 
may pomibly not be continued after thin year. The £50 to the 
new British School is being erred acomunt of the architectaral 
etudents there, to provide facilities for architectural study. 

Mr. Faeomuc R, Fannow [P13 With regand to Mr. 
Shepherd's retnarks, [ would point out that the Architectural 
Association stands on » differant coe J from the University 
pehools throughout the country. The latter are ran as com. 
mercial ventures and they can pay their way; bul the 
Architectural Association is, and always has + in the 
natare af a voluntary institution.” The students there get 
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a great deal more than they pay for, In the University 
inet they pay to the full extent for the education they 
reeelve; but this is not the tase with the Armhitectural 
Acsoiation. Therefore I think it in right that the Royal 
Institute should continue to a Sa the Architectural 
Association, in preference to any of the University schools. 
Mr. Woopwanp; | would aay a word about the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society. 1 agree with what Mr, Shepherd said, 
but the great desire of the Council of the Architects’ Benevo. 
lent Soctety is that subscriptions should come from individual 
members of the profession. [t is Inmentable how few the 
contributors are, considering the numbers there are in the 
profession whose incomes would enable them to spare 6 ermall 


contribution to this most deserving Fond. We all. know 


how that Fund is administered. The widows of men whom 
We have known in affloonee come to we for help, mid sometimes 
we have not sufficient to give what the circumstances demand, 
and what we would desire to give, Therefore, we would 
increase this grant from the Institute if we could afford it, 
bot L appeal to members throughout the country to do what 
they can, and their help will be fully a ‘preciated, 
ir, Eowin T, Hats [F.]: | should bike to second what has 
been so ably said Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Woodward. 
1 ask whether it would be apes to attach to this Report 
a note urging Members af the Institute throughout the fata 
to contribute to thie Fund, because the Society ta not a London 
Society alone, it gives grants all over the kingdom. I 
remember some few yours ago, when 1 was on the Council 
of the Society, that we had a case of an architect in a Northern 
fown—which I will not mention mare particularly, ax it 
might distlose his identity. This man was so reapooted in 
his own town that he waa throe times mayor, Vet the cane 
came before us beeaiee the family were so. much reduced 
that we had to send £40 to prevent the selling up of the home. 
If you could put in the Report, or attach to it, an ecornest 
reyes! that every Member af the Institute should contribute 
some trite, ne matter how amall, it would be a great boon. 
Tho pathetic cases which come before the Henevolent Soc 
ae ane that they merit all the help which ean be given 
to them, oa 
Mr. Marr. Gacavrr [F.): In the matier of these o tits, 
I hope the Council will harden their hearts until we by out 
od clicket ourselves, J agree with the grant to the Architee- 
tural Association and the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
but as to other grants I hope there will not be Any increase 
in ther until we-are out of debt. 
etre San | ere it bel an instruction from this 
eeting that [ lay before the Cou ur general expression 
of opinion that there should be mceiin Toate grant towards 
the Architects’ Benevolent Bociety, and more ularly, 
ae Mr. Hall fUggested, that « foot-note should be attached 
to the Report inviting members to do something towarda 
supporting this really niece branch of cur work ? 
— The Meeting signified it# assent, and Clauses 6, 9 and 10 
were Wepectively at to the Meeting and agrend to, 
Mr. Penctvan M. Peasmn {4.]; With regard to Clause JI, 
Tine og (3), is ee hase hegre to member of the 
TUIMSe & Opposation he itecte’ Hegistrati | 
te oe Yea. ian 
a. ASE: | ilo mot think the intimation aha ve 
come to members in that form. J should be the ast pate 
to support any Dill for registration, but I do not think the 
Council ia in onder in putting this in, that they have decided 
to Oppese the Architects’ Registration Bill, "ft ix hot per- 
tinent tothe Report, and I do not even eee why they should 
onpore the Bill. Tt would suffice to let it by default. 
ihe Citarmmaas: The Council ja certainty: in order in put- 
Of ri reneatement in the Report, because this is the Report 
or ane Council to the General Body, and entering thia eppo- 
sition to the Bill is one of the thine they havedone, == 
ee May I nak if the 
Much money on opposing 7  Dkesit come in the! wes 
Tux CiArMaAx ; We have not apart sapihinn ones 1 
think Tcan say for the Coupeil that they ary not likely to 
apind moeh, . y 
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Clause 11 was carried. 


Mr. Woopwanp; On Clouse 12 there or two things I 
would! like to say, When we have cleared off our debt, | 
hope we ehall have o substantial fund for the legal defence 
of those of cur Fellows who are not able to defend themrel rex 
againel unrighteous and unfair actions, We must have a 
gubetantia! eum; so that o case can be taken from Court 
to Court, and if necessary to the House of Lords. I[ bope the 
Institute will devote itself seriously to thie question of a 
Legal Defence Fund. The other thing which | hope we 
! do, when we have cleared ourselves of debt, ia the pro. 
vision of proper lavatorice and cloak-room in connection 
with our premises. 

Tae Cuamwax: With regard to the Roan of Profresional 
Defence, [ am on that Committee, and it. has practically 
completes) its Report. Ite moommendations are based upon 
the methods adopted by the Modical Union, and [ can assure 
Mr. Woodward that if this Report is adopted, and the scheme 
which has be=n p d-by the Committee is carried through, 
tmeribers will be fully protected, and they will be able to carry 
shied 05 1b Elouee of Lands rds if memesary, | 

Mr. G. Hastweit Gaarsox [F.]: This is a point which 
touches provincial architects very closely. In reganl to 
several cases in the provinces, they have at the most gonr to 
the Court of Appeal, and it will be very important to be able 
to carry a case to the House of Lords if noceseary. 

Mr, Avtaw Gaanam [4.]: 1 think that in the end it will 
cheapen matters, because it will prevent cliente who ore 
vexatious and frivolous from bringing actions forward if 
they know that the Institute has behind it much # strong 
Committer and solid support. 

Mr. Gawurn.: One of the matters which we hal before 
the Board of Professional Defenoo was the miatement made 
by the Seeretary of the General Medical Defence Union, that 
over 75 per cent. of the cnaece which were threatened to be 
brought against members of that Union were entirely dropped 
when it was known that the Union would take up their 
defence. | think we heave reasonable couse for assuming 
that something of that kind will obtain in regard to archi- 
apreralicr yer peer op eres 

Tre Custemas; No. 14 concerns the Schedule of Charges. 
I hope we shall have « quorum at our meeting next Monday, 
and that we shall then complete this very much debated 
q 





‘Clanse 14 was carried, See ah, 
Tre Cuainmas: No, 15 concerns the Official Architecture 
Committee, which has been doing « great deal of work, and 
matic an exhaustive Pik Sinasloc the question through all 
the borgugh councils of the k nm. | 
Mr, Apams: It peepee tee ourkous at you esta be 
reporting against Official Architecture aml yet | you 
Bhould be invitin on to the Council representatives of the 


various official belies. ie 
Tux Cusinmax: | do not think you will find ther is any 
report against (ficial Architecture. 
ae solu: That is the purpose of this, o« [ understand. 
Tar Cuamwax:; The Report is upon Official Architecture, 
not againat it. | 
Mr. Anams: Does it not refer to salaried architects? In 
previous diseusions here it has boon rather deprecated 
that the Institute should encourage salaried architects. 


Tue Camas: Until wo have the Committee's full 

: before us, we dan handily go into that. 

» Clauses 15, 16, and 17 were carried, and also the Report 
ofthe Boand of Architectural Edueation. 

‘Mt. Suxrueep: As a London man, | would like to refer 
to the remark in the Art Committec’s Report that “ the 
rumour that ‘Temple Bor was to be removed from Theo- 
bald's Park to a site in London proved to be groundless, as 
ihe owner lesb , Asi Ne omar ree. takes oh such 
intention.” JT hope that befor: hat in ng MON 
ment will come ‘at to London, pe be put inte a suitable 
yee ition, | | | 

The Act Committee's Report was then agroed to, 
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Me. EH. Woonoock [4.]: © should like to ask about 
one point in the Literuture Committee's Report. Some 
time ago, when our finances were not in & very sound state, 
it wae decided that the publications of the Institute should 
be somewhat cut down, and the Jovaxat, I suppoer, has had 
to shore in that reduction, Perhaps it haa been printed on 
somewhat cheaper paper, | want to ask whether the 
Jovexan could not now be brought up to its old standard, 
because, ii one reepect at al) events, the JovrwaL is all 
that many provincial members get from the Institute, and 
they look to its heing maintained at a creditable standard. 

HE CHamuan: There has never been any wish or in- 
tention to cut down the Joon aL 

Mr, Stermkeo; Mr. MacAlieter will remember there was 
a question with nd fo the teemendous increase in the 
minting expenses of the Institute when the Supplementary 
Tharters were under consideration, 

THE SECRETARY : L was in connection with the general 
Ptnting, quite apart from the Jornwar. 

Alr. SHEFHEnO: There waa a distinnt saving in the altera- 
tion of the KaLesban, and the provincial members were 
eomewhat handicapped by thit. 

Tue Secuerany: There was a saving of «pace in the 
Katerpar, but there has never been a cheapening in tho 
Jovkxat, which has been kept up to the same standard 
right through. 

Mr. Anams: There wae a poriol when Mr. White was the 
Secretary, when the Jovmxat—or, as it wos then called, 
the Traxsactioxs—launched out and became a magnificent 
affair, It was @ short series of cight volumes, ond waa o 
material sey ek rgicias on the preacnt series. [| romember 
that when T rewd « poper on Architectural Drawing it had 
“inset illustrations and was a most luxurious production. 
But the expenditure on the publications of those days had 
to be cut down. | was wondering whether the time hes not 
arived when, considering the competition there is among 
publications, the Institute could not advieedly, when the 
have the funds, revert to something like the standard whic 
Mr. White inaugurated. 

Mr. Gawwene: Tam interested to hear a member say 
that the Jovawan is the one thing which provincial Members 
look for. I would ask whether he spoke as a London or as 
a provincial architect. That is an important matter, and 
it ta very pleasant surprise to hear it, It should be noted, 
became without such remarks it in diffteult to know in what 
estimation the JoumsaLisbeld. [did oot know the provincial 
members took eo much interest in the Jovy aL. 

Mr. Woohoock: Tam in o Pieters to apeak both as a 
London and as a provincial architest, because | used to be 
in the provinees, and [ know many men in the provinces, 
but Iam now practising in Lanilon. , 

Tut CHammay: There is no desire to out down the 
Jovnxat. We feel on the Council very | p ef it, and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Northover for way in which he 
wi = it up to sock a high standard. 

Ir. Parcivan M. Faasen: May | refer to the Conditions 
of Contract! This and otber useful matter have been cut 
ont of the Katexpan. It i¢ the only book we have ocon- 
taining these matters. If wo have not the information there 
it means going to the trouble of searching one's files to find it. 
At Committer meetings the Katies ie consulted every 
live minutes for some point or other, and it iy w great ineon- 
venionoe to find that the Conditions of Contract are no longer 


rm, 

Mr. Wocowano: As Chairman of the Finance Committe 
I may say that the subject of redncing ox ture came before 
the Committers, and they thought that inasmuch aa the 
Conditions of Contract could be purchased separately, there 
would be a saving in cutting them out. of the KaLennan. 

Mr, Fuasne: What was the idea? The saving of printing 
fe ears or to Increase the sales of th Conditions of Contract * 

r. Woopwanp: Hoth. 

_ Mr. Sirernnio: The next point is in regard to the Records 
Committer, The Heport says, “The Committes have 
become annually responsible for the appointment of the three 
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following Committees: Jotnwan aod Katesoan, Records, 
and Seaional Papers.” But there ie no Report from the 
Records Committers at all. LH they have done anything, 
they have not reported, or at all eventa their report is not 
Rearing Last vear the Committee made a point of the 

ct that taritdaaapost bie. members had applied ta them 
for information aa to the best buildings to measure ; and the 
attention of mambers was drawn to the advisaldlity of referring 
wtudenta who wore eceking information to the Records Com- 
mittee. IT had an instance pot long ago of a man who was 
making inquiries on o certain matter being advised to 
. gh up the Retords Committer.”" But he could not find 
any KR ¢ Committee, and apparently they have dono 
ae Last year the names of members of the Records 
Committee were given in the Katesoan, but thie year they 
are not mentioned at gh Apart pein ee sab have per: 
soflally an axe to grind, Some years ago | picked up a ver 
corious old architectural scale, and vain te ame time last 
year to the Records Committee, but [ have heard nothing 
about it since, If there is a responsible momber of the 
Records Committee present, | should be glad if he would 
sit what has become of that scale, or what they ary doing 
it. 

Tus Seenrrany: The Records Committee was not ap- 
pointed this session until after the KaLexpan was printed, 
a the lbet of mombers of the Commitiee dora not appear 
there. | asked the Honorary Secretary to send a report for 
Insertion, bot he said that for various reasons the work had 
heen very allah and that pearly all the work had been done 
through the Literature Committee, as most of the members 
belonged to that Committee. But many enquiries from 
students during the year haye been attended to by them 
on the anme lines aa before. 
alr, Heeeeer A. Batcurin [F.): With megand to -the 
Conditions of Contract, 7 enggost that if there is a general 
demand for them they could be printed in the same style 
us tho KRaLexpan, so that members could purchase them 
aie put them in their Kauexnascea from year to year, in the 
same way as was done by Mr. Fletcher with the Building 
Act aod Supplementary Acta That might bring money to 
the Instituto mol be a conveniones to members. [ 
ak an official) who frequently hoe to hunt for the contract 

pt vest Meaty : Would there not he m objection 
to printing the preacnt Conditions, seeing that they arm to 
be considerably altered t It would be better Woe te print 
them in the Katexpan until they have been newleed. 

Tot Coatmaias; The old Contract form iv more or bees in 
the melting-pot, and it is no use ineuing that if jt m shortly 
to be withdrawn. 

Tot Ciaimmax: We now pase to the Report of the Pme- 
tice Standing Committees, upon which Mr. Woodward, aa 
the Chairman, hae eome observations to make, 

Mr. Woonwanp; I think it waa understood, although 
that cotme has not been followed to-night, that the Chairman 
of each Standing Committees should move the Roepert of 
his Committee | think that is the proper custom. In 
ring to move the Practice Committee's Roport, let me 
commoner with an apology ta the District Surveyors’ Ase. 
ciation, which | hope they will acoept. for thie reason, You 
will ser .at the foot of page Ba reference to the L.C.C General 
Powers Act, 1909, and the form published by the District 
Surveyors’ Association. That form was brought beforo tho 
Sab-Comenlt tee, and it was agreed, after a friendly discussion, 
that the form, although vey gol in itself, ought not ta be 
mais to apply compulsorily to every amall work: and 
the District. Surveyors Association agreed to withdraw 
the compulsory clauses, and to withdraw the words to which 
we raise! objection, and they have Seagawer the new form 
without those words, The reason the matter is not men- 
tioned herw ia, that our report was drafted before our H 
Seeretaries wero aware of the betters we had received from 
Mr. Bernard Dicksee, am others, and they did not 
know exactly what hal taken gag And that accounts 
for the paucity of this Report. So T hope this apology will 
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be acchpled, amd | think we may add to that the thanks 
of the Institute for the way in which the Aséoolation have 
treated this form. ask that my remarks, or the gist of them, 
thall be added to the Report beforo it goes out to the membery 


generally. 

The Report waa then agreed to, 

Mr. Fannow: I move the Report of the Science Stawling 

Committee, and shall bo pleased to answer any questions 
pen it. 
Mr. Peacrvat. M. Fnasme: ts there any analogy hetween 
English Forestry and Timber Specification? What ia the 
function of those two sections of the Report! What par- 
ticular cpg egci of timber je referred to, and what hes 
the R.LE.A. to do with English forestry * 

Mr. Fannow: The specification for timber haa been 
dawn up by a sub-committee, approved by the Sciences 
Committee, and sent to the Council; it is the form suggested 
for the specification of timber, and it has been refe Pea he 
to the Science Committee for further consideration. 

Tut Camas: It is only on one clause that it has beon 
referred hack, ’ 

Mr. Faunow: The English Forestry Association aro 

endeavouring to promote the use of Boitish.grown timber 
in England. The timber epecification refers to the form 
tei ‘ — ioe cigar to use in apecifying timber 
for their build It applies principally to timber imported 
from abroad, fom the Baltic sid hearin The researches 
on timber are a different matter altogether: they are researches 
which are being made by the Cambridge Forestry School, and 
aro dirceted to the capabilities and possibilities of growing 
timber in England which shall to some extent take the plaon 
of what we now import from nbroad. 
_ Tie Coamsas: The most useful will be the timber epeci- 
fication, for thore is a tendency for architects to copy anti- 
quated specifications which do not apply to present conditions 
at all; in fact, the descriptions given of timber are in many 
caacs crronoows, the porta from which it is supposed to come 
ho longer exporting wood, [tis thereforo necessary that the 
epecification should be brought up to date; and this report 
erneey informa the architect how the timber should be 
specified, 

Air. Fannow: The researches on timber are connected 
only with timber grown in Creat Britain—i.e., England and 
Scotland, Investigations are being made on vanous estates 
on which timber is grown, to awertain what the uscfulnens 
of the timber is, how amuch it coxtn to grow, and at what, 
price it can be sold in the English market. The Cambridge 

orestry Schoo! does not deal with forvign timber supply. 

Mr. Marr. Gannvrt: | hope we shall soon get the result 
of the Seience Standing Committes's labour in connection 
with timber apreifiontion ; it has been o matter of difficult 
for architects ever sinor | have hed anything to do with 
architecture. Tho timber specifientions ween getting out of 
date twenty-flre years ago; and certainly some of them 
that T have seen in recent year have been perfectly ridiculous. 
Some of the kinds specified cannot be got at all; and there 
am many difficulties which few architects know anything 
about. Dhave not seen the Science Committer's épecitication, 
brut J expect they have had to be general and cautions in 
their wording. Jf their document when published! could be 
accompanied by seme comments, in the form of ex anatary 
dager i would bo a useful additian, 

af. SASTWELL GoAYson; When ie the epecification | 7 
be hee tnepinn | When is the «pecification likely 

Tue Coammax : The epecitication catne before the Council 
to-day, and was tt alae but there wae a note attached to 
it which the Council felt was not full or aecurate enough, and 
oe was téerred hack to the Committee on this 

Mr. Suerumnp;: | should like to ask a mation with 
fapaberay op igreveelgtes bole At tho bottom of puwe 10 
eye: as been presented to the Committee, 
and certain recommendations therein contained forwarded to 
the Couneil and approved by that body,” Task the Chairman 
of the Science Standing Committes whether he can give 
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niowbers information of to when thoee recommendations 
whith have been approved by the Council are likely to be 
iamiod, or, if they have heen, where they are to be found in 
the Jovnsat of the Institute. And if thoy have not come 
before members, when thoy are likely todo eo. It ts a matter 
of great Interest, I have no doubt. 

Mr. Stasney Harn: le not the anewer to that to be 
found on lines 4 and 5, page 11 3 

Mr. Finnow : The Committee propose to read a paper next 
Beason, and bring in the report. 

The Seience Committer’s Report was then agroed to. 

Mr. Laxcusster: | would like to make o brief reference 
to the Town Planning Committee's Heport. You will see 
that a deputation waited upon the Prime Minister, Thr 
Prime Minister did not take exactly our view of the ileal 
conditions in regard to London, which was that a Government 
Department should take charge of London and ite surround: 
ings, am! have (he best professional advice on the general 
scheme + but he, with the We President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and bis soocessor, has now adopted the method 
of District Conferences to esectire improvements in arterin! 
roils by Jocal Town Planning schemes, That i¢ not a pro- 
position we as an Institute would have put forward, for at 
ia like designing a house by thinking about what mouldings 
to have on the doors But we have tried to make the best 
of what the Government have given us. We obtained mpre- 
sentation on the Conference in company with other interested 
ancieties, and on the District Conferenora into which thie 
has been subdivided. We are not in love with the method, 
but we shall make the best of it; it is the method which 
the Government approve, and which they are trying to put 
into operation. The Government. felt the of  theac 
aerial roude eo much that they are considering, and will 
wolably make, additional grants for this prurpoa from 
the National funda, to help out the local funds, which 
would be limited and would only reach road improve- 
ment by circuitous routes, under ripe aeresene « and euch 
small grant® ae local authorities think it is dewrable to »pend 
for the purpose of encouraging traffic. Thi scheme is en- 
courmging to ws ae architects, though not perhaps as tox- 
pavers. | will leave that point, however, and mention 
that we are trying to encourage consideration of the archi- 
tectural aspect in city improvements. We are in touch 
with Allied Societies on the mubject, and both dircetly and 
through them we are taking an active interest in the archi- 
teetural side of the town planning whemes which are being 
promoted throughout the country. 

The Town Planning Report was agreed to. 

Mr. Faasen, peaking on the Auditor’ Report, asked when 
the vontract for advertisements expired ; £1,000 seemed an 
inadequate sum for the Jounsat and Kankespan advertise 
morte, anil the sooner it expired the better it would be for 
members. 

Tae Coaimmax; There are yet three years to rut. 

The Auditors’ Report was then agreed to, 

Tue ChamMay: The next item is Finances, and we will 
get our expert to speak on this matter, Mr. Saffery will, 
no doubt, be able to supplement what haa been so clearly 
expounded hy Mr. Woewdward. 1 think we are in a prosperotis 
conilition. | 

Mr. Sarreny : Yes, sir, — 

Mr. Woonwanp: Notwithstanding that. £900? 

Tue CoamMas: My own mind mther boggles over that 
£900; [ thought it would be reasonable to take it aa part 
of the profits | 

Mr. Sarreny: You have lived within your income, to the 
extent of £1,300. | | 

Tue (HWAreMAN : zing I put it in thie way: thot we hove 
expended thie £900 by borrowing itfrom the Bank? 

Mr. Sarrvuay; Yee, and therefore you have increased your 
bank overiraft. | | 

Mr. Fannow ; May we ask what difference there is in the 
interest? De we get more interest out of the stock which we 

rt. = 

Mr. Sarrexy : You are getting no interest of all at present, 


beconse you beught share im the Architectural (mon 
Company, aml at the present moment the Company is not 
paying a dividend, becaum: you are not paying rent to the 
Company. [ happen to be liquidator of that Company, and 
Ido not call upon you to pay your rent, but only to pay aa 
meiead: ty es he tee ry to keep down the rates, insurances, ancl 
tax. When the Company is wound up I shall call upon yeu 
to pay all that-is due. “There was an amount of £1,277 due 
to me aa liquidator, but [did not call upon you to pay that, 
becouse it would mean increasing your bank overdraft, and 
I should owe the money, When the Company ix wourl up, 
which will probably be before the end of the year, or even 
before the end of the half-year, I shall call upon you to pa 
your reot, and shall pay you back the dividend, which is 
estimated at about one cannot say exactly how much, 
becouse we do not vet know what the lawyers’ costs will be. 

Alr. Fnasen: Js if pot a fact that those trust fonds derived 
their income from the Architectural Union Company's shares, 
and the ehares were sold to the Institute, and New South 
Wales Stock was bought for the money 1 

alr. SAFFERY : You. 

Mr. Frasme: That docs not affect the income and expendi- 
lure. 

Mr. Sarreny: Na, 

Air. Anpawa: Is this rent, £1,740, the sum we are paying 
at preeent ! And shall we soon cease to pay rent at all? 

Mr. Sarrouy: Yea, thot is the full rent for the year at the 
od mite which you ueel to pay to the Architectural Union 
Company. The Company ix still in existence, but it ia in 
Figublations ten, You must remember thatad long ax the Company 
remains inexistence you are lisble to them, or to the liquidator, 
for the rent accerding to the agreement. 

Mr. Fannow: We bold all the shares in the Architectural 
Union Company, | suppose. 

Mr. Sarrmuy: Wea, you do, 

Mr. Fannow ; So we are the Architectural Union Company t 

Mr. Sarreny: No, vou are not. You hold all the shares, 
but the Company iv still a separate entity; it is wtill legally 
alive. Therefore, you are etill liable for the rent, But when 
the liquidator is put out of existence, when the liquidator 
hes summoned his Inst meeting, and the matter in closed 
down, | shall pass on the property to you, and the rent will 
cease, 

Mr. Anams: How do we get the oredit on the expenditure 
side of £1,740 58. How do we get credit for the nominal rent ? 

Mr. Sarreny; The rent is charge } you; it is 
part of your expenditure. You will get the credit when I 
pay you back the dividend; but | cannot pay you dividend 
until you have pail your rent. . 

Mr. Woonwarn: You will find under the head of Or. 
dinary [neome * £1,000, dividend of the Architectural Union 
Company,” which Mr. Saffery referred to. 

Mr, Sarreny: Yes, that is the estimated dividend, which 
I hope to pay you this rear. 

Mr, Fannow: With rey 


to the budget for the coming 
year, we have estimate 


1 amongst the Ordinary Income, 
Examination Fees, £1,550; and on the other side, Ordinary 
Expenditure, Examination Expenses, £400. Does the diffe- 
renee between thore two items tthe net profit of the 
Examinations of the Inatitute, £1150) Or dors it inclode 
the Entrance Fees of Members } On the face of it, there is 
enough money to pay our Examiners for the atducus work 
they do im comooting these examinations, and I think it is 
time to consider whether we should pay our Examiners, 

Mr. MacAursren: The figure for Examination Exponses 
represents only o ies amall part of the cost of the Examina- 
tions Nothing is allowed for salarics, establishment changes, 
and other expenses, Tt hos been by the Committen 
that the Examinations arc conducted at a considerable loss, 

Mr, Farrow: Tt iw unfortunate that this document should 
go to provincial members without such an explanation, 

Mr. MacAusten: The same explanation has bern made 
at Annual Meetings in past yours. 

Tut Cuammay: The whole question has been gone into 
carefully by the Committees, and it ix felt that there will 
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have to be some readjustments madv, solthat the exact 
state of alfaira may be shown in the accounts. At the 
present time. it looks as if we were making o profit, but ns a 
matter of fact we are making a joss, as would be shown 
if everything wore charged up proportionately, 

Mr. Apaws: Would tt not bo possible, in publishing this 
Report, for a qualifying note to be addod, so that Membors 
pe or undertan) what we hove been told ? We 
have been told it before, but it would be putting the matter 
moro fairly before the general body. | 

Tue Cratatan: The point shall be considered before the 
actual Report ie published. 

Mr. Garncrr: There is another point whieh requires 
attention. The fit paragraph coumerates the Boards and 
Committees, and says, “ Particulars of the work of theese 
Boanls and Committecs are embodied in the Report under 
verious headings.’ The payment of oxaminors ts referred 
to, but I do not find particulars of the work and poets 
for Exominets under that Committen or 1. Ought 
it not to sar, ~ Partioulars of the work of some of thee 
Boars"? Otherwise it is misleading. | 

Tue CoAMmMAS: Yes, IT think that should be done, 

Mr. Foawten: Under “ Misecllanoows Expenses ” 1 sen 
“ Ancual Dinner Deficit, £80 5; Council Dinner (usta, 
£35 28. 2d." What does the * Dinner Deficit" represent ? 

Mr. MacAniernn: That ia the coat of the Institute Gueate 
at the Annual Dinner. The Dinner Deficit is the coxt of 
the Institute Guesta at the Sessional Paper Dinners, 






The Report was then pot aa a whole, and carried unani+ 


motualy, the Chairman stating, on behalf of the Council, that 
the points requiring amendment would be attended to. 

Mr. Woopwanb;: May | take the opportunity of saying 
what T have had the pleasure of saying for many years 
before 1 was o Member of Council, concerning the work of 
our offteials ? Loring my three years on the Council, | 
have had opportunities of judging of the work which the 
oficiala do, and | have arrived at the conclusion that when 
we have taken an opportonity, as wo have on various 
oocamions, of raising the salaries of our officials, | have felt 
that that wae an absolutely right thing to do. AH those 
officials were thoroughly deserving of increase in their 
galaries, With regard to Mr. MaoAlister, | am astonished, 
serving as I do on various Committees, at hia knowledge 
of every detail connected with the Institute, There is hardly 
a quevtion one can ask him, whether it be with reference to 
the By-laws, or the Charter, or the work of the Institute 
or of any of the Committees, but he iz able to anawer it well 
and on thy moment, so that one can understand exactly 
what he is explaining, -And then we have our friend, Mr. 
Tayler, who has been with wi so many years. I am sorry 
he is not here to-night, but Edo not think he is well. Then we 
have Mr. Dirck, He is now recovering, and I hope he will 
soon have entirely recovered, from his attack of optic 
neuritia, Ho was hero tonight, I am happy to say, and I 
hope he will be with ua for many years, to continue the 
work which is so well done in connection with the Library, 
As for our friend, Mr. Northover, I am sure you will « 
with me that it would be almost imposible to «ay too much 
in praise of the work which Mr. Northover hae done in 
hiv editorial capacity, and the careful way ia which he edits 
what we are pleased to term our speeches. I often have 
occasion to thank him for rounding off the corners of thoar 
remarks which one makes from time to time on the apur 
of the moment! There is- another official, Mr. Enker, 
whom [ would tike to commen! I and our Chairman 
this evening. and all of us on the Council, hare had oppor. 
tunities of finding out the work which Mr. Baker does, 
Roe eae Seware os We) Ue: ix) Mell wrarthy, of all the 
fnConiims We CA paad upon particular department, 
And one worl as to our departed frend, Mr. Tanner, As 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, I can assure you that 
the Council, from the time he was taken. seriously ill until 
the day of hia death, took every opportunity to add to his 
comfort, and our last act waa to contribute a sum of Taney 
to place a tombstone over bis grave. And although J agree 
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with what has boon said as to the absence of any reference 
in our Report to the death of Mr. Tanner, [assure you the 
Council) have not been indifferent to the services rendered 
by him, and it has felt deep regret at his death, 

Mr. Gnavsox: | have the ram opportunity, for a pro- 
vincial man, of being on the Council, IT have been on for 
two years, anil Peaeea, 5 l cannot protend to be as aw" fail with 
the Institute aa Mr. Woodward is, I have been omared at 
the mimber of letters which Mr. MacAlister haa had sent to 
mein the course of tho Inet two years. Tt haa been almoat 
a daily event to have something from the Institute, and so I 
judge the correspondence must be gigantic. The Council 
. a numerous body, and the Committees represetit a large 


nomber of Members, and there are other Members concerned 


in the work of the Institute. Altogether the work is stupen- 
dow. Ido not know what the postage can be, but the time 
given to the work by the officiala must mean that they work 
abnormal hours, 

THe Ciama@tas: From the Chair I would like to make one 
remark. [ do not wast to pick owt one apart from others, 


bat I should like to say that from the highest, Mr. Mac. 


Alister, to the lowest, there ia an unwavering sens: of iluty 
amonget all our officials, They are invariably most attentive, 
ani carry out their work in an admirable manner. T am 
Hur no mstitution ie better served by its servants than the 
Royal Institute of Britiah Architects, 

Mr. Ecemsotox: There is one point I should like to allude 
to. I conceive it to be the duty and the pleasure of this 
mideting to aeoonl aA very hearty vote af thanks to our 
Honorary Auditors, Mr. John Hudson, Fellow, and Mr. 
W. H. Burt, Associate, Those members of our profession 
whe can find the time to give their services freely to this 
Institute merit the heartiest approval we can give to them, 
and it is 4 great pleasure to myself to propos, and 1 think 
| am correct in interpreting the wishes of this meeting, that 
our heartiest thanks thontd he acconted to Mr. Hudson and 
Mr. Burt for the great services they have rendered to the In- 
stitute. Both of them have served for a W iaigs of years, 
and I for one feel great regret that we shall be losing their 
services in the year to come. | beg to move a very hearty 
vote of thanks to our Honorary Auditors. . . 

_ The motion having been seconded and carried hy abolama- 
bon the procemdings came to an end, 





The resident of the Local Government Board has appointed 
4 Departmental Committee " to consider the control at present 
exercised in England and Wiles over the erection of hui 
and the construction of streets hy moans of by-laws anid loonl 
regulations, and their effect upon building and development, 
and to mike recommendations.’ The Committees consists af 
Mr. J. 0, Herbert Lewis, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Raniolph LL 
Baker, M.P. + the Hon. Eustace Fiennes, M.P.: Mr. A. E. 
Collings (the Cit Angineer of Norwich), Mr. E. V. Hiley (the 
Town Clark of . | ), Mr. W.'T. Jerred (an Assistant 
antes he og varenese Board), Mr. Harding 
srwinen (and agent), Ir. W. T. Postlethwaite (Clerk te the 
pier eri rpg ae Ae Thistrict Comet, Mr, Abs 
mond: Unwin [F.]; Mir. E. T. Gowan (Clerk ® Ore 1 
Rtaral District Council), and Mr. Henry Virion, chan 





and Mr. Henry Vivian, chairman of 
the Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd. Mr. A, N. O. Shelley, of 
the Local Government Board, will act as Secretary. | 


Leicester Municipal School of Art : Appeintment Vacant. 


An Instructor to teach Architectural. Are | 
‘Architecture, Buildine Cogn nee Design, History: of 


is wanted for the Vaiceolan Municipal Shoal rons 


tnicipal Behool of Ar 7 
dates must be cither Fellows oe abet bape Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Practioal knowledge of 

wou * & recommendation. The com- 
mencing aulary is £200 per annum. Applications must be 
made on printed forma to he obtained from the Seeretary 


Mr. T. Groves, and be returned to him not later than May 26t " 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF CALCUTTA, 


(Caleutia Improvement Trust; Report, by request of the Trwal, 
on the Condition, Jinprowement, and Tow Planning of the 
City of Calcutta and Contiguows Aréas. By E. P. Richards, 


MUCH. ee. Fo. Ware, 1914. Printed by Jennings 
d Bewley, Ware Prinfiag Works, High Street, Ware, 
Hertfordahire. | 


Mr. Richards has produced o convincing and 
stimulating report which will in many ways be o 
model for civic surveys. I[t consists of some 41M) 
foolkcap pages, and is exceedingly well produced and 
accompanied by complete plans of the city trom 
the sociological, traffic, and other points of view, 
The heads of the report are given below -— 


Section J. Greneral, 


The Calcutta Lnprovement Trust wae created by 
an Act of 1911, es pa Part L. of the English Housing 
Act, 1890—and with powers entirely insufficient 
to secure the object in view. As the author says :— 
“ Calentta cannot possibly be town-planned or con- 
trolled or be even moderately improved under the 
existing Improvement Act.” The Act extends over 
the Municipality, and can be applied, after sanction 





by Government, to any specified area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caleutta. Tt appear that the Board 
have power to frame streef achemes or tmprovement 
achemer to provide for expansion of Calcutta, also 
rehousing schemes, but cannot themselves construct 
dwellings, shops, ete., unless they are satisfied that no 
other person is willing and able to do 60, under the 
Board's control. 

Mr. Richards advocates a supplementary Act 
for (a) Powers to exercise the slum repair system ; 
(b) Ordinary continental town planning powers and 
certain other powers. 

Caleutta is one vast plain surrounded by more 
or less swampy land. The River Hugi, which ts 
from 500 to 1,500 yards wide, although 80 miles from 
the sea, has o ranse of tide of nearly 20 feet. The 
great feature of the present city is the open apace 
known ae the Maidan, consisting of AIM) acres, sur- 
rounding the citadel of Fort William, built by Clive 
in 1757. Even to«vlay the densely built-up city 1s 
largely limited by the “Circular road” on the lines 
of the diteh constructed about 1740 ox a defence 
against the Mahrattas. Dalhousie Square, adjom- 
ing the orwinal fort site, is still the hub of Caleutta, 
but, as might be expected, the lines of development 


Trrican View of tHe Beust-cr Mass or Caucurra :. 
Mud and Bamboo Bustee Slum in Foreground, enclosed by streotless botter-clacs property, 
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have been mainly north and south, parallel with 
the river bank. Hardly a single radial or diagonal 
road exists in the whole of Calcutta. One bridge 
only—the Howrah bridge—spans the river and links 
up the two main railway stations, one on each side 
of the river. The suburb of Howrah, on the west 
side of the river, consists of 2} miles of factories 
and nearly 200,000 people, but hardly a decent road. 
North and north-east of Calcutta are huge blocks of 
slums, with hardly a street to break nk built-up 
mass of mud and bamboo huts, and encircled to a 
large extent by the manufacturing districts of the 
north and east, Aseoond manufacturing area extends 
south-westwarda along the over bank from the 
existing rather unsatisfactory docks. 

A most interesting socitlogical map accompanies 
the report and shows the clear-cut divisions of the 
city into European, Eurasian, business and native 
quarters, the best quarters occupied by Europeans 
being in the neighbourhood of the vast open pro- 
menade known as the Maidan. In Calcutta, how- 
ever, probably more than in any other Indian city, 
there ts much overlapping and intermixing of various 
races. 

Calcutta now contams 1} mullon people and, 
like many another large city, has long outgrown the 
bounds of its own municipal council, and like London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, it consists of a central 
municipal authority (with nearly $004(MK) people), 
surrounded on all sides by lesser authorities, all of 
independent status, and with no general ideal as 
to what 1 needed to provide for the future of a miphty 
city. 

The Port Trust has charge of the docks and the 
river bank, but the newly-created Loprovement 
Trust ia the only body likely to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole question. . 

In the early part of the nineteenth century many 
improvements were made in the city by an Im- 
provements Committee which drew most of its 
revenue from lotteries, but this system was abolished 
in 1636, and for many vears the municipal autho- 
nities concentrated their attention on such problems 
aa drainage and water supply. Harrison Road, 
loading from the Howrah Bridge, was completed in 
1893, seventy feet wide, and several other smaller 
improvements have been made. The question of 
finance, however, has pressed heavily on the muni- 
cipality, and very little has been attempted in the 
way of wholesale clearances. 

The almost streetless chaos of rabbit warrens 
ing the Calcutta slam districts is evident from 
lendid maps and illustrations accompanying 
. Richards’s report, It is true that there is in a 
crude form o rough rectangular framework of streets, 
but very few of these are even 20 feet wide, and the 
blocks formed by these “ streeta " are of enormous 
dimensions, intersected only by allevs of the narrowest 
and crookedest tvpe. There are 2,500 acres of such 
slums in Caleutta! In some parte the density of 
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population is over 700 per acre, and 600,000 people 
are crammed into built-up Northern Calouttn. 
The electric tramways belong te a company, but the 
narrowness and general direction of almost all the 
existing roads militate agamst a successful service, 
and, althongh there are 3] miles of tramways, at 
present no tram route crowes the river by the How- 
rah Bridge. a 

It is only southwards and south-eastwards tliat 
Calcutta can develop freely on suburban lines, 
and at present there are very few facilities in this 
direction, the whole of the traffic tending at present 
to add still further to the congestion of the existing 
overcrowded areas. ; 

Housing and residential conditions in Calcutta 
ire stated by the Report to be scandalously bad. 
An acute house famine has prevailed for 30 years 
and is not yet remedied. Renta are tremendous 
and accommodation in nearly all cases insufficient. 
Such conditions must of necessity have their influence 
on the death-rate, and infantile mortality and 
tuberculosis are worse than almost anywhere in the 
world, the death-rate being nearly three times what 
it 18 In England. 

Even in the European quarters the small bunga- 
lows built for single families are now divided into 
two or more flats, each let at something like £25 a 
month, although the whole building probably cost 
only about £700 when built. 

Mr. Richards lays down what he considers the 
main prinerples -—(a) for the improvement or creation 
of trafic routes; (b) for the improvement of congested 
and insanitary areas; (c) for the provision of resi- 
dential suburbs ; (d) a city plan is essential to lay 
down present and future building lines; (e) legisla- 
tion. In the author's opinion the English Town 
Planting Act of 1909 is, in its main provisions, 
quite inferior to Continental powers, the great main 
point of the whole city plan with all its interests care- 
fully thought ont and considered being but partial 
dealt with. Here, undoubtedly, there is much a 
in the criticiam, and the Town Planning Act will 
ere long need reconsideration to enable cities to be 
considered aa a whole and not as partial patches 
of so-called “ building land.” 

Most interesting comparisons are given of the 
town planning work which ia being done all over the 
world, both in Europe and America, but the main 
value of the Report lies in tts special application 
to 4 problem unique in town planning—the problem 
Which Caleutta itself has to face. It is startling to 
find that the eost of buying up Calcutta property 
for Improvements may be put at as much ss two- 
thitds of European cost, although the rateable value 
per bead is less than one-fourth what it would be 
in England. Culeutta, although for se many years 
a capital city, does not appear to have received 
much State aid, and the problem before the Improve- 
nent Trust is therefore a most difficultone. 

The comparative tables given in the Report of 
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road widths, open spaces, tramway mileage, port 
trafic, are excellent. 


Section JJ, City Main Roads. 


From. the outset it must be understood that all new 
roads. widenings, and creative work are to be regarded 
only as the primary lines of a complete urban, 
suburban, and extra suburban city plan of Calcutta, 
The average qty ts occupied almost wholly with 
suburban planniny, but Culeutta’s greatest problems 
are internal. | 

In considering the traffic problem, the slowness 
and awkwardness of the native two-wheeled bullock 
cart, usually drawn by a pair of bullocks, has to be 
considered, and especially the amount of street 
space, both in length and width, monopolised by 
such a vehicle. The number of motor vehicles in 
the city is at present extremely limited, but this 
will no doubt tend to increase with improved fact- 
lities. Pedestrian traffic is however very heavy, 
and the tramway system is quite inadequate to cope 
with the large number of people who wish to travel. 
Mr. Richards gives special attention to the traffic 
problem, and his studies as to the general directions 
and tendencies of the various classes of traffic are 
piinstaking in their thoroughness. The provision 
of a fair number of diagonal streets appears to be 
an urgent necessity. New and parallel roads are 
recommended rather than widening existing roads. 
The sound policy is emphatically, widen only where 
unavoidable, divert into new routes or duplicate 
old routes wherever possible. The suggested policy 
of providing “ arcades ” along each side of the street 
would undoubtedly add very considerably to the 
effective width, and such arcading seems peculiarly 
suitable to Eastern conditions. 


Section TIT. Schemes and EBatinvates. 


In the section dealing with schemes and estimates, 
a most valuable plan is given showing comparative 
values by different colours. The author, however, 
does well to emphasise the point that no real improve- 
ment can be obtained except with the whole-hearted 
eo-operition with the Improvement Trust of the 
various authorities, such as the Corporation, the 
Port Trost, the railway companies, the tramway 
company, the great merchants, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and lastly the Press, and thereby the 
public. The method of thought in arriving at the 
atheme recommended is:shown step by step by a 
series of plans starting with the “ideal,” then the 
“sub-ideal;” and finally, by a process of eliminating 
all except necesaary improvements, and by cuttine 
down road widths to an absolute minimum, we arrive 
at what the author considers the most practical 
and practicable scheme. In the process, however, 
us he himself admits, it lowes some, at any rate, of 
the ideal ™ with whioh tt started. 

The ideal is set out as 22 miles of new streets and the 
widening of 134 miles, to cost 84 millions sterling in 


OF CALCUTTA cal 
all, and this is ultimately whittled down to something 
like 124 miles of new streets and § miles of street 
widenings to cost 3} millions sterling, to be done partly 
by the Improvement Trust and partly by the Cal- 
cutta Corporation. The whole of the schemes, 
however, bear evidence of the painstaking care with 
which the details have been prepared. The main 
criticism to which the completed acheme can be 
subjected is that it foctisses all main roads towards 
the centre of the city, and consequently crowds the 
traffic towards the one existing bridge. In a few 
years, however, there may be several bridges spanning 
the Hugli, and some form of decentralisation may 
then be necessary. 


Section JV. Caleutfa Sfema, 


Section 1V. is probably the most interesting part 
of the report. The conditions and origin of the 
Calcutta slum ateas are dealt with, and it ts proved 
conclusively that no satislactory remedy is to be 
obtained from the existing Act by buying up and 
demolishing condemned areas. The remedy sug- 
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gested is the system known as the “slum repair’ 
system, something on the lines already adopted in 
Birmingham. 

Some appalling figures are given from i redial 
survey made in 1911, from which it appear that out 
of 14,352 houses examined, only 1&8 per cent. were 
found to be sanitary, even when judged by the 
exe eedingly low Cale “itta standard 

Much of Northern Calcutta contains only from 
per cent. to 12 per cent, of total open space, a 
truly terrible figure when it is borne in mind that 
these slums are generally twice the heeht of similar 
Enelish slums, which are in many cases only two 
stories in height. The average for Calcutta 1s about 
20 persons per house, 

The fofal open space urea in the worst Caloutta 
slums of 10 to 20 acres in one patch is only about 
Db per ecn'.. and the rectangulur framework of streets 
in 60 far apart that the average size of each block 
is something lke 1) acres, the smallest bemg about 
20 acres and the largest about 270 acres, served only 
by toertuons lanes and narrow PMSA es Roughly 
from 400 to 650 yards separates cach cross street. 

Until recent years Calcutta has had hardly any 
bye-lawsa worthy of the name, and something. like 
one quarter of the whole population is atill 
living in houses that in England would be 
condemned aa unfitfor habitation,” This 
state of affairs appears to call for urgent and 
nmmediate action. The powers of the Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust under their special 
Act of 1911 to acquire unhealthy areas seem 
to contemplate wholesale demolitions, and if 
funds were unlimited this would undoubtedly 
he the beat course to pursue. With such huge 
areas to he dealt with, however, Mr. Richards 
m of opmion that the financial dittculties 
would be such as to render this course 1mpos- 
ible. The total e xpenditure at present com- 
templated by the Trust is about £6,000), (M My, 
nnd to deal with only a portion of the worst 
sluma by demolition would imvolve an ¢x- 
penditure of at least this amount. Slum 
sites in- Colenutta would coat something like 
£18,000 per acre for’ land alone, “The re- 
honusina, hoo, Or nny Tea v rings bag AALS. would | Ith= 
volve the construction of huge barrack-itke 
tenements (chawls), thus perpetuating the 
existing evil and overcrowded conditions. 
The present day “chawls " m Calcutta are 
muinlv of four aides, built round an mternal 
court, which forms a mere stagnant otr well. 

The “slum fe pair arid Improvem=nt 
system can be earned out lars gely by rest 
owners, without very great expen , and ¢ 
apecial Inspection st aff is suprested to deal 
systematically with the alums over a periend 
af 12 years, at the same time improving the 
amount and extent of open spaces surround. 
ng the buildings by as far os possible im- 


proving existing building regulations, especially as to 
angles of licht, In the Mit, however. the author 
ia firmly convinced of the ne cesstty of any direct 
housing bemg as far as possible m the form of small 
angie family houses erected in the outskirts where 
land ix che ap}, is! eananetd having in. view the extreme 
poverty of 7h per cent, of the people, A large 
number of one- ad orev houses of this tvpe have already 
been built at Macras. 

The greater portion of the report is unavoidably 
taken up with internal improvements in the city, 
but the author does well to point out that the growth 
outwards can be, and must be, subject to o proper 
plan. The present powers of the Caleutta Improve- 
ment Trustees, however, do not extend to town 
Planning in the broad sense. Lf they choose to pur- 
chase land and themselves carry out any particular 
improvement they can do so, but at present they have 
not power to lay down anvthing in the way of a com- 
prehensive pli an. No real success can he expected 
or achieved in city expansion until rt is realised that 
this first casential is a carefully prepared town plan, 
In the absence of such a plan, with conepulasty 
powers for its enforcement, it is a financial LN pOssi - 
lility for an authority to iteelf execute even a fraction 
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of the works that will be necessary within # very 
few veurs. 


Section V. Town Planning Legislation. 

Mr. Richurds’s book contains an admirable summary 
of the town planning legislation already uchieved 
in various European countries, and he points out that 
such powers are welcomed by owners quite as much 
as by local authorities. The Italian “Law of 
Expropriation for the Purpose of Public Benefit 
(1885) gives authority to towns and cities of over 
10,000 inhabitants to prepare “* Building Regulation 
Plans’ and “Extension Regulation Plans.” The 
proposal for an extension plan having heen declared 
a work of “public benefit,” a plan is prepared and 
approved and the authority have then power to ac- 
quire anv lund required for streets, etc.. at a summary 
valuation. Betterment can also be charged to the 
extent of one-half the actual increase in value. The 
regulutery plan for control of buildings, etc., miust be 
published by the mayor, but when adopted and 
approved by the Corporation (or, if necessary, the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly), and finally by the 
Superior Council of Public Works, the plan has all the 
foree of law and all new buildings have to con- 
form thereto. The plan is sanctioned for 25 years 
ahead, und no compensation ia entailed under this 
head. Interesting details are given of the success of this 
method at Milan and Turin. In German town 
planning legislation an excellent translation is gven 
of the well-known “ Lex Adickes,” of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main (1902), which enables the authority to take 
land as required, construct the necessary Toads, and 
subsequently re-listribute the remaining 60 per cent. 
to 65 per cent. land among the owners, The Swedish 
Town Planning Act (1874) and the English Town 
Planning Act (1909) are also summansedl. The 
United States has little help in regard to general 
town planning, but, as Mr. Raymond Unwin has 
pointed out, the “special assessment” for the 

« of parks and open spaces which 1s in force 
in such cities as Denver and Kansas City has achieved 
enormous success. 


[t will be seen that this Report on the [mprove- 
ment of Calcutta is not limited te the narrow point 
of view ; it ranges over the whole field of town im- 
provement and legislation. It touches on the land 
problem, the taxation of site values, and contluiles 
with a most valuable series of suggestions for a sup- 
plementary Act for Caleutta's own particular needs, 
and for the groundwork of the future city plan. 
Parks and parkways, placed if possible in general 
radiating directions, are undoubtedly desirable, 
and public opinion is coming more and more to this 
‘deal. Last but not least we have the work of the 
artist and the architect to crown and surmount. the 
beauty of the city. 

W. BK. Davince [1,] 
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CHRONICLE, 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 :— 
As Members of Council. 

Apsneat: Professor StaxLey Davenport, M.A. [FP .], 
Nominated by A. E. Richardeon, E. A. Rickards, H. V. 
Lanchester, Herbert W. Willa, Fellows; Basil Oliver, 
. Lovett Gill, Stanley 0. Rameey, Associates, 


Ameter: Lovis [F.). 
Nominate by EO Guy Dawber, Wm. Woodward, Gerald 
C. Horsley, Ernest. Newton, i Hubbard, H. D, 
Searles-Woel, Fellows; Chae H. E. Bridgen, Associate. 
Fiercner: Bastater Fisonr [F.|. 
Nominated by Anteew XN. Prentice, H. Phillipa Pletcher, 
H. D. Searlee-Wooel, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Howard 
Chaticild Clarke, Wm. Woodward, Gerald C. Horsley, 
Fellows, , 
Garsutr: Marr. [¥.|]- 
Nominated by Edward Greenop, Fred. W. Marka, sydney 
Perks, William Pywell, E. J. Gosling, F. 'T. W. Goldsmith, 
Fellows; Herbert Shepherd, Associate, 
JeumetT: AnrHuR Rurnerrorp [F.]. 
Nominated by Percy B. Tabba, Alfred W. S. Cross, H. V. 
Lanchester, E. A. Rickards, Fellows; Chaties Davia, 
Charles H. Gage, L. Syivestor Sullivan, Associates, 
Reprerx: Haney [¥.]- 
Nominated by F.W. Troup, W. E. Vernon Crompton, H. V. 
Lanchester, BE. A. Rickards, E. Gioy Daw ber, Goong 
Hubbard, Fellows: Noel W. Hadwen, Associate. 
Ricuarnsox ; Avserr Kowagp [F’,|. 
Nominated by Herbert W. Wills, 8. D. Adshead, EF. A, 
‘Rickards, H. V. Lanchester, Fellows; Stanley C. Ramsey, 
W. Dathy Quirke, © Lovett Gill, Associates, 
Scorr: Wittiam Gru.eer [F.]. 
Noniisated by Perey B, Tubbs, A. BR. Jemmett, Frank E. 
Smee, Matt. Garbutt, Fellows; L. H. Bucknell, Wilfred 
Hoyle, Percival J, Haywood, dAamciafes. 


Serrox: Exsesr Ricuarp Eckert [F.]. 


Nominated by Albert XN. Bromley, A. Ernest Heazell, 
Robert Evana, T. H.-Th , Arthur H. Hind, Adam F. 
Wateon, Fellows; Ho, Watkine, H. Alderman Dickman, 
Jolin Woollatt, Aseocmfies. 

Witis : Hersent Woskuer [F.]. 
Nominated ty Sir Aston Webb, W. EL Riley, Alfred 
W. 8. Cross, H. V, Lanchester, Edwin Cooper, D. Barclay 
Niven, Fellore; Herbert Shephent, Aseoriate, - 

As Associate-Member of Council, 

Guraine: Leoxann eke |. 

Nominated by E. A. Rickards, H. V. Lanchester, A. B 
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Jemmett, §& TD. Adshead, Fellows: Stanley C. Ramery, 
S, Douglas Toploy. Paget L. Baxter, Associates. 


As Members af Practice Stanting Committee. 


Hupsox : Joun [F.]. 
Can by ‘George Hubbard, Matt. Garbutt, Wm 
oodward, ‘Herbert A. Satchell, Edward Greenop, 
ro Percival M. Fraser, J. Douglas Scott, Associates, 
Cross: Anrren Wiwam Srerwexs, M.A. [/.] 
Nominaied by George Hubbani, Matt. Garbutt, Wm. 
Woodward, Herbert A. Satehell, Edward Grecpop, 
Fellows; Percival M. Fraser, J, Douglas Seott, Associates 


Exhibition of British Architecture in vies May 1914: 
Arrangements for Special Vi 

Subjoined is the progr of ihe visit which 
is being arranged in connection with the forthcoming 
Exhibition of Britieh Architecture in Paris, in con- 
junction with the Socitté dea Architeetes Diplomés. 
It is hoped that a large number of members of the 
Institute and the Architectural Association will 
avail themselves of the facilities offered. 

Friday, 1ith May 

10 a.m Be pds Charing (Cross, arriving at 
Paris 5.30 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. ec i with the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplo at which the Under Secretary 
of State for Fine Arts will preside. 

Saturday, 16th May, 

10 a.m.—Opening of the Exhibition of British 
Architecture at La Salle du Jen de Paume, 
Place de la Concorde, by Monsieur Poincare, 
President of the French Republic. 

Afternoon.—Visit to Salon. 

Sunday, lith May—Visit to Versailles. 

Monday, 18th May.—Visit to Fontainebleau. 

Tickets for the banquet on tem evening, price 
1S frs., may be booked by making application to 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, at 15, Tufton Street. 

More complete details of the arrangements in 
Pars will be issued to those attending the visit. 
Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Sons for s terms for rail and hotel 
accommodation, and thowe deciding to join the party 
should communicate at once with Messrs. Cook in 
order that the necessary accommodation may be 
reserved. Ladies are invited to join the party. 

The itinerary is as follows -— 
Friday, 15th May, leave London ( 
10 am, tia Folkestone and ivlaghe 

Station) at 5.20 p.m, 

Saturday, 16th May, in Paris. 

Sunday, 17th May, in Paris. 

Monday, 18th May, leave Paris (Nord Station) at 3.20 p.m,, 
na Calaia and Dover. 

Tuesday, 19th May, arrive London (Charing Cros Station) 
at 5.43 am. 

The fare, £4 Ta. 6d. each passenger, provides — 

1. Travel tickets from London to Paris and back, Second 
Hegceadbinng ling iti tanh paadheabayy aa iver pai Pays ): 
Supplement for First Class travel ticket throughout, 15« 

Hotel accommodation, consisting of meat fireakiant; 


(Coe Sitio) ait 
tive Paris (Nord 
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table d'héte dinner, bedroom, lights and service, from bed on 
Friday 15th May oti) dinner on Monday 18th May. 
3, Transfer passengers and baggage between station and 
nota on arrival and departure at Paria. 
4. Fees in connection with scat reservations on trains, 
5. All fees to hotel and railway servante and to the drivers 
ised, 


of the conveyances util 
6. The services of a competent courier, who will travel with 


the party th u the a ta 
ariel andre by peal sig afi thy Hand Asana 
will be conveyed free. 

The fare of £4 7a. 6d. provides for accommodation 
at the Hotel du Louvre, Hotel St. Petersburg, or 
similar establishments. Members can be sccom- 
modated at other hotels at the followmg fares :-— 
Hotel St. Anne, £4 15s.; Hotel Lille and D’ Albion, 
£5 fe.; Grand Hotel or Hotel Continental, £5 15s. ; 
Hotel Edward VII, £7 2s. 6d. 

The special attention of members in the provinces 
1s drawn to the gements with Messrs. Cook to 
issue tickets to London at reduced fares. 


Memorial to M. Choisy. 

A tablet to the memory of the late M. Auguste 
Choisy has been set up at the Hétel de Ville of his 
native town, Vitry-le-Frangois, the cost having 
heen subscribed by the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Francais, the R.I.B.A., the Ecole Nationale 
des Ponts et Chaussées, and some architect friends, 
The tablet is on the wall of the gallery in the inner 
court, by the entrance to the library, to which 
M. Choisy bequeathed his valuable collection “of 
books and engravings. It is inseribed :— 


A ta Méiworrer 
p AUGUSTE CHOISY . 

NE’ Virey-ie-Fraxcow 
Issrecrave-Gitwiinat pes Posts st Cuavsstes 
1841-1909 
AUTEUR DE BOMMREUX OUVEHAGES teks prroris 
LART pe Barm curz res ROMAINS 
cHkt Las EYZANTING 
ET tum Les EGYPTIENS 
L'HISTOIRE ne L'ARCHITECTURE 
L'ARCHITECTURE pe VITRUVE 
ETC. 

MEDAILLE D'OR 
DE i Isstovr Koran 
pss ARCHTITECTES BRITANNIQUES 1904 
HOMMAGE pe sxe COMPATRIOTES 
DE ses AMIS 
ET DE ses ADMIRATEURS 


The late Duke of Argyll. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last M v 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vire-President, noha to 
the death of the Duke of Argyll, said: “ I think it 
would not be fitting that this meeting should pass 
without reference to the aad bereavement which has 
befallen ALR the Princess Louise Duchess of 
Argyll. The Duke, it will be remembered, filled the 


itton of Vice-President of the International 
gone of Architects, held under the auspices of the 


THE LATE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


Institute in 1906, He also presided at the Opening 
Meeting of the Congress and delivered the Inaugural 
Address at the Guildhall. The proceedings on this 
occasion were graciously honoured by the presence 
of Her Royal Highness the Proncess Louise, whose 
interest In our art and in the sister art of sculpture 
is well known. € beg to move that «respectful message 
of sympathy and condolence with Her Royal Highness 
in the lamented death of her husband be forwarded 
to the Princess in the name of the President, Council, 
and General Body of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects." The members signified their unanimous 
assent by rising from their seata and passing the vote 
in silence. 





OBITUARY, 
The late M,. Emile Vaudremer [ Hon.§fCorr. M.). 

The death of M. Vaudremer, one ire oldest * our 
Foreign Corresponding Members, which occurred on 
the 5th February last, has already been noted in the 
JOURNAL eas March 1914], but a few details of his 
long and distinguished career, partly culled from M- 
Jacques-Hermant’s sympathetic Momoir in L’Archi- 
tecture of the 28th February, may not be without 
interest to members. , | 

Emile Vaudremer was born in Paris in 1829, and 
was a pupil of Blouet and Gilbert, whose atelier he 
entered in 1847, passing into the first class in 1850, 
In the same atelier at this time were Diet (Grand Prix 
1853) and Daumet (Grand Prix 1855). He was twice 
" logiste,” and carried off the Grand Pnx in 1854. 
The subject of his “ envoi” from Rome in his fourth 
year consisted of the Mausoleum of Hadrian, and his 
drawings of this monument, exhibiting the various 
successive transformations and the archwology of the 
structure, now known as the Castle of St. Angelo, 
evince the most minute researches. ©n his return to 
Paris in 1858 he entered the office of M. Duban, who 
was at that time engaged on the buildings of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1868 he was appointed 
sectional architect of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
arrondissements, his first important work bem the 
Prison of La Santé, for which he received the Medal 
of the Salon. ‘Two years later, at an age when many 
Grand Prix men are fresh returned from Rome, he 
built what is generally recognised as his chef @upre, 
the Church of Saint-Pierre of Montrouge. This wae 
the first churoh in Paris based on the study of Byzan- 
tine art, to which Vaudremer had devoted himaelf 
with intense ardour at Ravenna, San Miniate, Mon- 
reale, and Palermo. This remarkable building 1s well 
illustrated by o series of seven plates in the Revue 
Générale de ft’ Architecture, Vol. XX XIX. (Vol. IX., 
4th series), Plates 12-18. The church of Saint-Pierre 
of Montrouge was completed shortly after the War, 
and, {uithful to his first predilections, his last work, 
the charming but little-known Greek church in thie 
Rue Bizet (illustrated in L’ Architecture, th Febroary 
1914), shows the aame restraint and refinement which 
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characterised his first church. M. Vaudremer was one 
of the first architects to employ iron largely in his 
constructions, following in this respect the example of 
hia chief, Victor Baltard, Director of the Service de la 
Ville ‘de Paris, who used iron extensively in his church 
of Saint-Augustin. Immediately after the War his 
design was selected in conypetition for the monument 
of Champigny, one of the first to be erected on the 
battlefields of the defence of Paris, and he obtained 
fourth prize in the competition for the new Hétel de 
Ville, Paris. [n 1873 he waa appointed architect of the 
diocese of Beauvais, one of his first works being the 
Episcopal Palace in that city. In 1876, when the 
Service of the City of Paris was reorganised, he was 
appointed architect-in-chief of religious buildings, and 
aa such was responsible for the erection of the very 
fine church of Notre-Dame of Auteuil, the Protestant 
church of Belleville, and the restoration of the South 
front of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois. In 1879 he was 
elected member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts m 
the room of Louis Due deceased, and also,on the nomi- 
nation of the Minister of Public Instruction, succeedec 
Due as architect on the Commission of School Build- 
1 His school buildings at Beauvais, Vaugirard, 
Grenoble, Montauban, Passy, and elsewhere have 
often served as models for buildings of thia class in 
various parts of the Nieto M. Vaudremer sat 
for a time on the Conseil Général des Batiments. 
Civils, and was a member of the Jury of Admission 
and of Awards at the Universal Exhibition in Paris, 
1878. The rare distinction of his work received the 
repeated and signal recognition of the Government. 
As early as 1867 he was created Chevalier of the 
5 ea of Honour, in 1882 he was promoted Officier, 
and in 1{(0) received the rank of Commandeur, 

The late F. P. Cockerell, while on lis travels, met. 
Vaudremer in Rome im 1855, and the soquaintance 
then formed ripened into a fast and lifelong fnendship, 
It was on Cockerell’s nomination that Vaudremer 
became a Corresponding Member of the Institute. 

BR. Puenf Srrees, F.S.A. (F.]. 





MINUTES. XILL 
Sreca. Gexenan Mentisa (Reomrnarrox). 

At a Special General Meeting, convened by the Council 
under By-law 65, and held Monday, 27th April 1914, at 8 p.m. 
—Preaent: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, RoA., President, in the 
Chair; 46 Follows (including 17 members of the Council), and 
67 Associates (including 3 members of the Council) : 

The Preeklent annoonced the object of the Mecting—vir., 
to consider thin per of the Council for a new Charter and 
By-laws, m order to give effect to the Resolution passed at 
the Special General Meeting of the Sth January last, that a 
Register of persons qualitied to practise as Architects be 
constituted and maintained by the Royal Institute of British 






Architects, 
The Prosiddent having formally. presented the draft pro- 
posals, copies of which had been previously iseued to memilprsa, 


stated that the document would be dealt with elauae b 

Clause, anal that Mr, C. Stanley Peach [/.] would move their 

adoption and anawer any questiona upon them. | 
In reply to Mr. K. Gammell [4.] tho President stated that 
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the Council had been legally advised that Associates wore 
entithed to vote upon the various proposals, | 

An amendment by Mr. W. KR. Davidge [4.], seconded by 
Mr. A. W.8. Cross [FL to insert in Clause 1 the words" either 
alone or in conjunction with other bodies" after the initials 
* B.LG.A..” wae withdrawn, on the utiderstamding that the 
wi, ace woth reeeive the Council's careful consideration. 

oO meet.an objcetion by Mr. Herbert Shepherd [4.]it was 
agreed to insert the word “ hereafter’ after the word 
“Council” in the concluding parsgraph of Clause 1. The 
Clause was then agreed to. 

(Clause 2 wae agreed to, | 

In Clause 3 (b) it waa agreed to delete the word + the ” 
before “ Allied! Socketies,"” and to insert the words "the 
Councils of ” after’ recommended by,” and in the coneludir 

ragraph “six months " waa substituted for three months 
Sn bject to these amendments Cause 3 was agrerd to, 

Chaibian 4,5, and 6 were agreed to, 

An amendment to Clause 7, moved by Mr. &. ee 
Tonley [-4.] oo) seconded by Mr. Horane Cubitt fA." Lt 
the Register be controlled by a Registration Board composed 
of 21 architects elooted Leary by and from those whose 
nitied appear on the Keyiater, not less than 11 being corporate 
members of the HBA.” waa negatived by 65 votes to 22. 

A propor! by Mr. Davidge to substitute for “ Standing 
Committer " in Clause 7 the words “* Registration Hoard ” or 
“ Registration Authority" was agreed to, amd Clause 7 os 
ameniod was then carried. 

Mr. Stanley Peach, with the view of some latitude being 
given to the Council to extend the mprsentation of Licentiates 
heyand wheat wae given in Clause 8, moved the omission from 
that clause of thy words “for the specific purposes only," and 
led the omieion of the sentence “In all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiate: to remain os at 
present.” | | | 

Mr. Edward PL Warren, ress having seoonded ihe 
proposal, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B.A, { F.), moved the adjoum- 
ment of the debate, . 

Mr. George Hubbard, FSA. [F.1 seconded, and the motion 
being put from the Chair wae carried by 41 votes againut 38. 

The procenrdings then cloacd and the Meeting rose at 10.15, 


AxsraL Grenna, Merrie, 

At the Eightieth Annual General Mecting (boing the Thir- 
teenth General Mewting of the Ression 1915-14) held Monilay, 
4th May 1914, at & p.m.—Present: Mr. George Hubband, 
F.5.A.. Fice-Prendent, in the Chair; 21 Fellows (including 7 
members af the Council), 23 Amncintes (including 2 mombers 
of the Counmil),and Mr. Harold E. Saffery, the professional 
Auditor of the Institute accounts, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held Monday. 20th April, having been published in the JovnxaL 
were taken aa read and signed ns correct. 

Mir. H. WV. Lanchester, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary who was absent, having referred to the death of the 
Duke of Argyll, who had acted ax Vieo-President of the In- 
ternational Congress of Architects held under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute in 1906 aud presided at the Opening 
Meeting and delivered the inaugural address at the Guildhall, 
it was 

Reeoiveo, That a respectful message of «eympathy and 
condolence with Her Royal Highness the i nc 
Louise in the lamented death af her hushand the Duke 
of Argyll bo forwarded to the Princess in the name anf 
the President, Council, and General Body of the Mom- 
bers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British 

The decease was ale announced of Sir Edwin Durning. 
Lawrence, i a Assoriale, cleat B87, and Alfrned Aitehiunn, 
Aameiate, elected 1880, and on the motion of the Chairman a 
vote of condolence was pase to the relatives of the late 
members 

The following Associates attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman—viz., 
Themfore Nelson Newham, Richard Howard Gutteridge, 
Stanley Howe Fisher, and Stanley Salisbury, 
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The Chairman formally presented the Anmial Report of the 
Council for the official year 1913-14, and moved it« adoption 
clause by clause. 

On the motion of Mr. Herbert Shepherd [4.) the Chairman 
agreed on behalf of the Couneil that a note should he inserted 
in the Heport recording the death of the late Chief Clerk, Mr. 
Charles Tantier. whi hurl beeen for twenty-seven years im the 
servier of the Institute. ) 

Mr. Wor Woodward (F.|) Chairman of the Finance apd 
Hous Committee, briefly reviewed the Report, and made 
detailed reference to the financial affairs of the [netitute. 


With regard to the grant to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, it was agreed that the Chairman should lay before the 
Council the general opinion of the Meeting that a la rer gran! 
ahould be made to the Society, and that a note should be 
attached to the Report calling attention to the deserving 
objects of the Society and uiging members te sulecribe, 

On the motion of Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.], who pointed out 
that the Report contained oo particulars of the work of the 
Committer on the Payment Examiner, it was agreed to 
insert the words “ some of in the opening paragraph eo as to 
frat “ Particulars of the work of some of these Hoards and 
Committees are embodied tn the Report.” 

Subject to the above, the various clauses in the Council's 
Roport were adopted. | 

te Report of the Art Standing Committee wns adopted, 

Artaing out of the Report of the Literature Standing Con- 
mitter, questions relating to the Jownsat. the Kalexpar, and 
the Records Committee, worn rained reapectively by Messrs. 
E. H. Woodeock [4.], Percival M. Fraser [4.). and Herbert 
Shepherd [4A.) and answered by the Chairman, Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, and the Seorciary, 

The Keport of the Literature Conmmittee wae adopted. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, Chairman. of the Practice Stamling 
Committee, moved the adoption of the Report of his Com. 
mitter and rayuested that a note be added, stating that since 
the Report wan printed the District Surveyors’ Association 
had adopted the Committes's Oph eee with regard to the 










Form published by them, and that all existing Forma had 
beet altereed in accordance therewith, - 
The Report of the Practice Committee was agrerd| to. 


_ Mr. Frederis R. Farrow (Fj, Chairman of the Sciences 
panning Committes, having moved the adoption of the Fe 
parse that Committee and answered questions put by Mosere, 

‘crcival M. Fraser, Matt. Garbutt, and Herbert Shepherd, 
reepocting the parngraphs in the Report headed Hnelish 
Forestry, Timber Specification, and Defective Rooting Tiles, 
the Report of the Scionee Committer was aoreed tia, 

Abr. H. V. Lanchester [¥.), Chairman of the Town Planning 
Committee, made a brief reference to the work of that. Com- 
mitter, and their Report was agreed te. 

Mir. Harold ¥., Saffery anewered questions pala! by mer tvers 
relating to the Finanovs, : 

With regard to the Estimate for the ourrent year, the Sore. 
tary. In reply to Mr. Farrow, explained that the difference 
between the Examination income and expenditure did not 
represent profit: that the sum put down for expenses tepre- 
nonted onl | A frivey part of the cost, aa salaries, extablishment 
charges, and other expenses wore not included 
are i conducted at « loan, te 

ir. Maurice B. Adame [F.] havi ested that ® note 
embodying the explanation given by tha hewslaceaticnine be 
ess ltr Sa or the information of members. the 
HOT Btated that the point way! dered before 
the Report wasisud, a1 Fe ‘comiliieeed iets 

The Report on the Finane together with the Peanee « 
the Auditors, was then agrees tte Tiiooe Ea pee A 

On the motion of Mr, G. Leonard Ellinet: A.) the M. 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks to Me doen: ul cal? 
Raa Aig th a eh ea 

> Stephen Ayiing [#.) and Mr. H, A. Sa .| Were Gomi 
nated as Auditors oe eneitinig fstlen ie pA 


The proceedings then closed and the Meeti terre 
10.10 pum, and the Meeting separated at 
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BEAUTIFUL LONDON, 
By T. Rarries Davison | Hon. A.]). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th May 1914. 


ONDON is beautiful. Its fine river, its trees, ite parks and squares, its vistas, its teeming life, 

and its wonderful atmosphere fill it with pictures of never-ceasing, of ever-changmg, charm. 

) But London is also sordid, depressing, ugly, and smoke-laden. An American writer has said 

of London: “It conveys an impression of sordid or ridiculons architecture, of tawdry shops, and of 

the lack particularly of everything spacious, gay, or monumental." It is full of contrasts, violent, 

appalling, and picturesque. These contrasts appeal to us all, and I suppose we should nono of us feel 

, the same interest in it if perfection reigned. People plead hard for its mud banks. till, we make 

beauty our aim, and in the term beauty we melude everything which goes to the general amenity and 
well-being of the city, This inchisive aim is the objective of the London Society, 


Tur Loxpow Soctrery. 

If the approval and support of many notable people were enough to justify its existence to the 
world, the London Society might feel very well content with itself. But though the object of its 
existence—the good of London—is beyond reproach, the methods by which it seeks to attain 
that end cannot hope to escape criticism, and perhaps even opposition, from many who approve its 
object. And not only is that opposition to be expected from many who have the misfortune to be 
ignorant on the subject of architecture, but the very elect amongst the architectural profession may 
possibly think that the ideals which the governing Councils of the London Society set up from time 

_to time are misjudged, or worse, The imagmative dreamer or critic who conjures up visions of great 
fleets of commerce by the mere act of looking upon the mud banks which now line the shore of the 
Thames is not a likely person to look with favour on the clean and massive walls of granite which 
form the boundary of a great river boulevard in the ideal vision of a London Society Committee. 

Though I venture to hope it is a foregone conclusion that the aims of the London Society will 
have the sympathy and support of the Royal Institute of British Architects, it may be seasonable 
to suggest that the Society will welcome something more from that body than a mere platonic regard. 
The Society will do much to relieve the burden of responsibility which the Institute must feel as to 
the future of art in general and architecture in particular, and it will be its especial business to do 
things which may, perhaps wisely, be considered outside the provinee of the R.I.B.A. 

THe Aims, 

It is, of course, needless to make out a case for the necessity of creating and maintaining 
and constantly developing London as a great and beautiful city, but as to how it is to be dona is 
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a matter of very great moment indeed. There are four dominant considerations which affect the 
resnlt: (1) The Control; (2) The Cost; (3) The Incentives; (4) The Methods. 

Now here are pomts to consider, and we will, if you please, leave out the two first and come 
to the last, for the London Society does not aim either to exercise the control or to find the money. 
It does, however, aim to do something very definite about the third and fourth of these points. It would, 


T presume, like to make and keep everybody very uncomfortable about the future of London until 


it has a very much brighter outlook than at present. It would try to keep us from a sleepy satisfaction 
with all the good things we at present possess, and to fill us with a divine discontent till the outlook 
3 better. You will perhaps agree that this question of incentive is of the first importance, that 
without it nothing will be done, and that to provide it is an aim worthy of a great Association. 

Every new society has to give some account of its aims and show some justification for its 
existence, But if it were objected that there are already so many societies existing for the amelioration 
of London, one might reply that it is just the existence of so many bodies and varied governing 
agencies which gives one of the most powerful reasons for the existence of the London Society. 
This Society hopes to melude in its ranks so many of those whose position and capacity enable 
them to benefit London that it may consist of the very élite of our citizens, and that conse- 
quently its authority and opinion may not be safely disregarded. ‘The aim is to create a body of 
public opinion so catholic in its outlook, and go well jadged in its action, that London may be guided 
by the best of all good counsels. Besides this, it is hoped to stimulate the desires and ambitions of 
the whole body of London citizens for the most perfect development of the city. 

There is an endless list of subjects which should interest the citizens of London. Might we not 
have some seats along the Mall and other thoroughfares ? Might we not have the park railings set 
further back, with flowers between the park and the road, and palisades less like the boundary to a 
lunatic asylum? Might we not have covered footways and bridges? Might we not have a thorough 
reconsideration of roadway crossings and reduced roadway facilities for strect racing ? Might we 
not banish manufactures which produce noxious smells entirely to the outskirts? Might we not 
limit the abuse of advertisements? Might we not proportion the heights of our buildings to the 
width of our streets ? ete., ete. Anyone who has personally compared the delights of and flowers 
in the streets of Continental cities like Munich or Vienna is inclined to wonder why London cannot 
have them too. Those who have rested under the shade of trees in Berlin venture to think they might 
find the same privilege in London. Even in Western Canada they have got thus far, and one sees 
notices saying: “ This park is your property—take care of it.” 

The chief issue which is set before the London Society is the good of London as a city, its orderly 
and beautiful development, its general amenity as a place for business or pleasure. The best means 
by which this is to be attained will, it is thought, be in a cultivation of the general interest of the 
public in the subject, and this is one of the chief objects of the London Society. . 

Tt is impossible to avoid the conclusion that under the existing conditions the development of 
London cannot be worthily secured. ‘Chere are two main factors which offer insuperable difficulties, 
First the conditions of government and management which now exist - second, the lack of adequate 
ideals towards which the whole future development of London should be directed. 

These ends can only be attained by a full and real combination of the best thought and effort 
amongst every class of the community. The last thing desired is to make it a society of architects, 
engineers, surveyors, or of any one preponderatmg class. The worst that could befall it would be 
that it should become political or factious in any sense. The ideal member of such a society would 
perhaps find a suitable political creed in that of a very rabid Radical Conservative. 

Mernops, 


We are under no illusion as to the small limits within which we ean work. You cannot make 
people good by Act of Parliament, and you cannot make a city beautiful and fall of €ne 
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architecture merely by controlling legislation. It needs something more than that. At present our 
architecture represents very fairly the times and the people. The demand for anything very good 
is not superabundant, and probably would not imerease to any large extent just because there were 
many better opportunities for its display. 


COHERENT ACTION, 

Thé initial difficulty at present as to London is the lack of unity and coherence in its many-sided 
governments and control. It seems doubtful when and how this will be overcome. On the face of 
it there seems a clear absurdity that London should be made up of twenty-eight boroughs, with 
their separate methods of administration and rates, even though they may be so dissimilar in their 
amenities and population as Westminster and Highgate. 

It would appear that there should be some simplifying process which might result in the creation 
of one organic whole with a unity of rates and interests. It may not be, at first sight, clear to 
the working-man who trudges along the Mile End Road that he shares a community of interest 
in London with the dainty rich who lounge along our West End streets; but it could, I suppose, 
be proved that they both profit by a dignified, beautifal, and spacious city, by fine parks and handsome 
houses, as well as by cheerful, healthful, and well-designed homes and surroundings for the poorer 
people. And in the East End the people are payimg higher rates. One can hardly doubt that some 
day the wider view and the statesmanlike policy will brig about & better union of forces and a more 
equitable distribution of burdens. 

CONTROL, 

The more one considers the many subjects in detail which affect the general amenity of London, 
the more one realises that a supreme authoritative control is of vital importance. Amongst 
the many debatable points to be considered is the attitude of the Government to the capital city of 
the Empire. We have heard it argued that London is neh enough to carry its own burdens. This 
some of us cannot subscribe to. We think thatsuch a city as London onght to receive very substantial 
contributions from the Imperial Exchequer to do things which the overburdened ratepayer ought 





not to be taxed with. The value of Government interest can surely be partly gauged from the 


large values which acerue to great business concerns by the possession of fine buildings. The 
grandeur and dignity of a capital city is surely an asset of valne to the Empire, and perhaps this 
might be conceded whether the Empire be looked upon as a big trading concern or as a centre of 
civilisation and progress for the whole world. One of the permanent factors in the good government 
of London would appear to be that every citizen should be made to share in its burdens and responsi- 
bilities in fair and equal proportion, such-as the unification of rates would tend to bring about. Every 
citizen of London should take some sort of pride and interest im its well-being and should bear his fair 
share in promoting 11, 





BETTERMENT. 

The application of the betterment principle is supposed to apply in a strictly limited way, but 
the effects of betterment are very far-reaching, and every citizen is affected, directly or 
indirectly, by fine river embankments, boulevards, open spaces, beautiful parks, and fine buildings. 
This may appear to be a sort of truism as to which we need no reminder, but architects, as well ag 
other people, are liable to overlook the larger aspects of city growth and the way in which they 
affect the well-being of the individual, The emulation of the efforts of competitors in business 
ag to the beauty and dignity of their buildings i a factor of much value to the architect, and the creation 
of finer streets, pleaganter sites, and general amenity gives more and better work to the architect, and 
puts more money into the pockets of building owners. 

In considering the various methods by which both in this country and abroad the authorities 
undertaking specific improvements have endeavoured to obtain contributions from those who own 
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property which benefits immediately therefrom, it is necessary to bear in mind that the whole question 
is of such recent origin that few definite data are available. 

The following are the five different methods of procedure for obtaining recoupment im connection 
with improvements :— 

1. The acquisition of only those properties the whole or portion of which are actually needed for 
the new street or widened thoroughfare. 

2. The acquisition of more land than is actually needed for the mprovement with a view to the 
formation of large and valuable sites fronting the new atreet. 

3, The adoption of an heroic scheme involving the acquisition of properties in the neighbourhood 
of the improvement, with a view to abolishing slam or poor property and remodelling the district. 

4. The acquisition of only that property which is required to be added to the public way, and the 
levying of an improvement charge upon the adjacent lands, 

5. The adoption of the third method, viz., the heroic scheme, but by acquiring only the freehold 
and long leasehold interest, the short leasehold and other interests being allowed to run out. 

These do not inclade any reference to the principle of Betterment, which is now on its trial. lt 
was first considered in 1894, when a Committee of the House of Lords which considered and reported 
whether, in the case of improvements sanctioned by Parliament and effectad by the expenditure of 
public funds, persons the value of whose property is clearly increased by an improvement could be 
equitably required to contribute to the cost. They reported that the principle of Getterment was not 
in itself unjust, and such persons could equitably be required to do so. The same Committee con- 
sidered the relative merits of Betterment which extracts annual charges from all such persons, and of 
Recoupment whereby powers are given to an authority to take land beyond what is necessary for the 
actual execution of the work. This latter method was first adopted in 1877, In 1894 the Committee 
examined the results of recoupment and reported that everything which had been received was from 
persons who had had actual experience of the operation of the system. ‘The cencral effect of this was 
that it had not been proved successful. The Committee was not, however, satistied that it had ever 
been tried under circumstances ealeulated to make it successful, inasmuch as insufficient power had 
ever yet been given to local authorities to become possessed of the improved properties without buying 
out all the trade interests, a course which is inevitably attended with wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure. This would seem to permit the acquisition of the ground rents and freehold along a 
certain route, pending expiry of leases and extinction of trade interests, and this ix the plain adopted in 
combination with Betterment in London's latest improvements at Kingsway. 

The procedure with regard to Betterment is well illustrated in the Kingsway Improvement 
L.C.C. General Powers Act, 1897. It is hardly possihle yet to summarise the result eithor 
of the Betterment or the Recoupment returns. The genoral feeling with regard to Betterment is that 
it 18 not & success owing to the heavy cost and the difficulty of proving increased values, But many 
think the area dealt with is too limited and the period for the fixing of the new valuations too short : 
also that the section giving objectors the right to demand the purchuse of their property at the initial 
valuation isa mistake. The recent arbitrations upheld the L.C.C, and enforced the charges made upon 
the properties improved. The probability is that the principle is now established, but should be more 
boldly applied. 

It has been argued by some that, as the buildings abutting upon « new thoroughfare would. after 
the improvement, have to pay a large increase in rates, they ought not to be called on to pay 
improvement charges in addition; but it should be remembered that the most common case of all a 
that of » freeholder whose land requires ré-development and who finds that it has a much greater 
potential value and will feteh a higher ground rent. A tenant comes in on his merits, with every 
expectation of paying whatever rates the building he oecupies may be properly charged with. There 
are cases, however, whore freeholders, having important baidings already on their land, which are 
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leased for very long terms, could under no circumstances derive any benefit from the improvement 
until the lease expired. The Holborn Restaurant is a case in point, and there the claim upon the free- 
liolders has been recently dropped. These methods, however, only apply to cases where public money 
is used for the carrying out of the improvement, but there are many others, particularly those which 
are paid for out of the Bridge House Estates, or other City funds, under which the owners of property 
adjoining cannot be asked to make any contribution whatever, and this state of things cannot be 
recarded as satisfactory. If the principle is applied generally, means must be foaond whereby it can 
be made to apply in these special eases. Southwark Bridge and the new St. Paul's Bridge are cases 
in pomt. 
Oversiant AND Desicn. 

We should distinguish between the government of London and the control of its growth.. A good 
system of government is not of itself enough, and that is one of the points which I take it the London 
Society is concerned about. You may have a very good system of government, and it may be 
adequately carried out, without having any sufficient oversight as to the city’s growth. What 1s 
emphatieally wanted is a continuous and insistent consideration of the problem involved in securing 
the best ideals of development. Even these ideals will necessarily be modified or changed in course of 
time, so that a task of this kind should last as long as the city endures. Thus we are faced with 
an endless demand on the highest qualities of the intellect, and it may well seem doubtful whether 
these can be obtained except by that splendid voluntary service which is one of the greatest triumphs 
of modern civilisation. One thing at least is certain. The kind of control which shall be really 
atatesmanlike and of the highest value must either be paid for at a very high figure or be obtained 
for nothing, and probably the latter is the best. In such work there is a call for a power of detachment, 
for high enthusiasm, and for judicial balance, from access to which the chains of officialism for ever keep 
us back. It has seemed to the founders of the London Society that it would not only afford honourable 
distinction to those citizens who take part in this great oversight, but that such a work, m the variety 
of interests it excites, would be a reward in itself. 








VorETHOUGHT. 

The gravest indictment we have to bring against London is lack of foresight. To stimulate 
forethought is perhaps more important than to try to remedy existing evils, many of which seem 
nearly hopeless. 

It is because we find so many varying problems which call for solution that we realise the need 
for collaboration of thought and effort. You cannot deal with traffic or housing problems unless you 
consider also the general amenity of the city, and you cannot come to conclusions as to the best sites 
for certain buildings unless you have an idea as to the future development of the city. We have been 
told that the General Post Office need not have been planted down in the heart of the city, with its 
many hundreds of clerks, and that it would have been better farther out. If this had been thought 
of and settled long ago it might have been largely to the public benefit, and also to the large army 
of workers involved. We have been informed that the Post Office authorities are to girdle the city with 
an underground tube, which will make future underground railway development difficult. I do not 
state this as a fact, but it shows how largely one problem affects another, and that only by some 
far-secing and statesmantlike control over all can every interest he kept in its richt place and its due 
proportion. 

My contention is that at present the prosecution of private business enterprise is transforming 
London at an alarming rate, and in a wholly haphazard way. If a business firm fixes upon a certam 
site for ite works or offices it is probably doing so in & way which bars future improvements in the 
locality. If important future improvements are not planned and provided for we have no option 
but to allow great business premises to be erected where the owners may choose to select. The many 
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important premises which have been erected on the south side of the Thames add enormously to the 
difficulty of dealing adequately with that area. 

We may suppose that what looks to us now as the ineredible folly of the two or three generations 
before our own in thinking so little of the future of London is fairly well balanced by our own lack of 
foresight now. It 1s very easy for us to realise the folly of our forbears, for we see now clearly enough 
how they threw away one magnificent chance after another. Butwe are doing the same thing ourselves. 
Because great improvements are very costly we keep them over till they become more costly, or 
impossible. The only adequate legislation for London now is that which takes account of the progress 
which will be seen in fifty years to come, when the population and the area may have doubled, 
wealth enormously increased, and our present mean consideration of public improvements will be an 
impossible one. No enterprising and far-seeing man of business would leave the southern area of 
London as it is if he were running it as a busineas concern so as to get the best revenne out of the 
grounil. He would do away with the squalid mean streets and get ten or twenty times the accom- 
moilation out of the area in a wholesome and pleasant fashion. 


SOME PROBLEMS. 
May I now briefly refer to a few of the outstanding problems which affect the beauty and well- 


- f Lendon ? 
being of London Tae Ramway Propiem, 


We all know well enough now that those important and useful servants of the public, the railway 
companies, obtamed a free hand in laying down their lines and viaducts and stations from aixty to 
a hundred years ago because we could not foresee the marvellous progress we should make in travelling 
facilities, or that we should be wishful in 1914 to banish all steam-propelled railways from the city, 
It no doubt needs large courage and some faith in the future to attempt to fix limits and conditions 
for future railway enterprise—but is it not surely essential? Do we seriously contemplate a future in 
which these hideous viaducts and obtrusive stations and junctions are for ever to remain ? 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse has dealt with railway stations in his own graphic and interesting way, 
but with all his kindness and tact he could not manage to make out a very good case for them. It 
is very certain that the forecourt and general aspect of Cannon Street, Charing Cross, London Bridge, 
and King’s Cross do not add much to the jovs of existence. They appear to get every 
shilling’s worth of revenue out of their approaches and forecourts. It needs little imagination to see 
that the fine open space about the front of King's Cross Station might have been dealt with in such a 
way as to have added to the valu of all the property looking on to it and reflected some little credit 
on the railway eompany—though perhaps not the credit which would be aceepted bya bank. Could 
not the railway problem of London be faced and some study be bestowed on the relations of their 
future development with the general welfare of the public and the aspect of the city ? 

The way to anything like great and drastic improvement of London, more especially with regard 


to the south side of the river, is blocked at the very onteet by the condition of the railways. Is it ~ < 


not pertinent to press home the inquiry as to how long these obstacles to improvement are to endure » 
Are we for ever to accept the present condition of things? May we not look forward to, and active 
prepare for, « future when all our city railways will have to disappear below ground? Is it conceivalole 
that we shall accept this terrible status quo at Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill, Blackfriars, and Lon¢lon 
Bridge, where some of our finest city centres are hopelessly spoiled by these terrible nightmares of 
railway bridges? Is it worthy of London that we should ealmly accept the dirty muddle that \we 
encounter in and about the north end of Charing Cross railway bridge? As the London Wire 
stands for Foresight and Forethought this is one of the most vital issues which lies before it, ~ 
Traratcar Sqvany. f 

Our attention is periodically called to the beauty of Trafalgar Square. In truth it has possi- 

bilities and some qualities even now. But it will never be a fine square so long as the Nels, Colamn 
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remains—one of the most ridiculous monuments and effigies which has ever memorialised a national 
hero. We can never give Trafalgar Square a seale which will hold such athmg. But other things 
are wrong with this Square. The commanding site and dignified mass of the National Gallery is 
dominated by one of the most absurd pepper-box domes in London. When yon look at the enuith 
side of the Square everything is hopeless, though it might have been saved by a fine entrance to the 
Mall and a fine widening out of the Whitehall thoroughfare.. The east and west sides of the Square 
are not parallel, and the buildings which face them are only so good that they might be worse. The 
fountains are hardly less than 
nidiculous, and many citizens 
would be ashamed to have such 
a display in ther private gar- 
dens. But a future could be 
made for Trafalear Square if 
that controlling power we are 
looking for would insist that 
the new buildings which will 
take the place of the elub on 
the west and the hotel on the 
east shall be built parallel to 
each other, of corresponding 
height and of ot least passable 
i; 7 sinh | elevation. The hotel, by a give- 
ee oe p bP HIN and-tike line, might be so re- 
pat | | built as to be a pain both to 
private ownership and to the 
public convemience. Many sug- 
gestions have been made for 
the improvement of Trafalgar 
Square. The most essential 
Meee) §=6thing of allis that the buildings 
{i Heh which flank it to the east and 
1 dt: west should be of a decently 
tae dignified character, and so 
designed as to give balance to 
the Square, The unhappy 
fountains, raking wall, and the 
gener lay-out, ought to be im- 
proved. A central flight of steps 
Btted a4 Heber Le Sirtwr sculptor pecertal by Grainy Gibbon np to the National Gallery might 
well replace the angle stairs. 






at of (hed Locsin 1633 


Coanina Cross. 

Here is a view [p. 457] looking towards the site of the Charing Cross railway station, It ineludes 
the Embankment from the National Liberal Club to Cleopatra's Needle. The present Northumberland 
Avenue is taken os the axial Ime of a new road bridge across the river (pp. 456, 457]. A great 
“place” is formed at the junction of the new bridge with the Embankment. Ths National Liberal 
Club and the Hétel Métropole are accepted, and in the drawing are merely repeated to show the 
value of balance. A new roadway radiates from this place to the Strand, in the same way as the 
Whitehall Place. All the rise necessary for the new bridge is now obtained within a length of 600 
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fect. This gradient of 1 in 50 is identical with Westminster, which ts the easiest in London. The new 
street from the Strand to this “place” falls in an easier gradient—viz., ] in 56. The recoupment 
in the value of building sites would be very large, and as the whole character of the neighbourhood 
would be altered when the existing high-level station and bridge were removed the value of the 
property affected would be enormously increased. 

The advantage of a vehicular bridge at this point, midway between Waterloo and W estminster 
Bridges, would be very great, especially as this would be a bridge of the easiest possible gradient, very 
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SKETCH SUGGESTION FOR THE MALL APPROACH WITH THE KINGEDWAKD ME ORAL iN THE CENTRE 


different from the southern approach to Waterloo Bridge. I hope the sketch [p.461| may convey 
some slight idea of the improvement to the most Important centre of the city which one might call 
the hub of the Empire. The millions of inhabitants on the south side should be provided with 
the shortest possible connection, and a bridge in this position ought to do a great deal towards 
bringing the value of property on the south side up to that on the north. 
THorovucHrares anp Hovstno, 

Those schemes of improvement which more immediately affect the better districts are of course 
only one part of the whole problem ; the fact is that such magnificent thoroughfares as Mile End Road 
have more of the elements of dignity and beauty than our ill-fated new streets like Shaftesbury 
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Avenue, Charing Cross Road, and Northumberland Avenue, m which a proper seale 1s lost. The 
beautifying of some of the East End thoroughfares ts practicable enough, if dealt with in the right way. 
I cannot but think that tree-planting might be carried out on a much more extended scale, In 
many thoroughfares we might surely have clipped trees, which are so common abroad, so as to give 
variety and charm to the streets, LT have ventured to suggest how this might be done in Whitehall 
[p. 463]. Then, of course, housing schemes, bound up as they are with traffic problems, need a 
touch nicer consideration than they usually have received. 1 remember noting a suggestion that a 
large area on the south side of the river should be ruled out with geometrical lines into a housmg 
estate, apparently without regard to the effect it might have on the general amenities or trade of 
the district. 
Tur Mau Approacu asp Kino Epwanp MEMORIAL. 

The site for the King Edward Memorial has been the subject of much discussion, and the fact 
that this discussion has been re-opened in a most energetic way within the last two months shows 
how great is the dissatisfaction as to the site in Waterloo Place. The Memorial Committee have had 
a very difficult task, and they individually command the highest respect. But since their consideration 
of the matter a different state of affairs has arisen a3 to the opening out of the Mall Approach. 

Here is a great processional road leading from the City tothe Palace. In front of the Palace stands 
the memorial to the greatest Queen that ever lived—and the processional road, the Victoria Memorial, 
and the newly fronted palace, form a memento of the whole Victorian era. The late King Edward 
earried the burden of royalty through many years of that era. Long before he actually reigned 
he practically lived the life of a ruling monarch, and his ten years’ reign completed and. crowned 
his reign over the hearts of the English people. Such a King surely deserves to have a prominent 
place in our great memorials, and the most appropriate place would naturally be as a frontispiece to the 
whole—at that point where the Mall entrance links the palace with the city [see p. 465]. Numbers of 
those whose opinion is at least as valuable as any in the land affirm that such a site is the only one 
possible. The symbolical significance and the architectural effect to be cained by such a site for the 
King Edward Memorial can surely not be denied. Is it, then, impossible to get over all other 
difficulties which intervene, and to create for once in our time a great memorial of a great epoch? 


Suanounpixnes or Sr. Paut's. 

As an illustration of what should be possible by adopting a prearranged scheme of rebuilding 
sartain estates, as leases fall m, in congested neighbourhoods, the Paternoster Square area between 
Newgate Street and St. Paul’s Cathedral has been diagrammatically treated in the accompanying plan 
[p. 467]. In this Newgate Street and St. Paul's Churchyard are shown as widened each to 50 feet, 
and a new road of the same width is cut through from the west front of the Cathedral towards Smith- 
Geld to take the traffic from that district and from the Meat Markets to the new St. Paul's Bridge. 
The traffic from Aldersgate Street and the traffic from Liverpool Street (by way of a new road) would 
come by the east end of the Cathedral to the same bridge. The bridge in this scheme is shown 
converging on the dome of the Cathedral, thus we should have the diverging traffic from the bridge 
merging with the eastern traffic before crossing to the north-east by St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and with the 
west-flowing traffic before joining to the north-west in the direction of Smithfield. 

In the area dealt with between Newgate Street and St. Paul's Churchyard, exclusive of cross 
streets and lanes, there is approximately 400,000 superficial feet. In the corresponding area, as reduced 
by the 80-feet-wide bounding streets, and by the three cross roads running through it, there remains 
953,000 superficial feet. But the present buildings, by observation, do. not exceed on an average 45 feet 
in height from the pavement, whereas in their scheme, in order to get a more than equal amount of 
floor space, it will be necessary to erect the new buildings which front $0-feet-wide bounding streets 
six floors high, say 72 feet to the cornice, plus two floors in the roof. Those buildings fronting to cross 
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roads (two of which are 40 feet wide and one 50 feet) must be 48 feet high to the cornice, plus two tloors 
in the roof. This would give an angle of light of almost 45 degrees in every case; give 1,900 lineal 
fest of frontage to external S0-feet-wide streets, and 800 feet frontage to the cross streets, as 
against an existing 1,800 feet of external frontage plis the frontage to the narrow internal lanes, 
Paternoster Row, Paternoster Square, ete., which, on an average, are not more than 20 feet wide. 
All this, too, is exclusive of the farther side of the proposed new 80-feet-wide road towards Smithfield, 
over 600 feet long. All this new bnilding, being bounded by such wide streets, would not interfere 
with any rights of ight. The proposals would largely improve the value of surrounding property. 
By setting back buildings from the Cathedral it would lessen the fire risk to the fabric, and would also 
increase the area of garden ground in the churchyard. Delightful vistas of the Cathedral would be 
opened up from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, from Christ Church, from St. Sepulehre’s Church, and from the 
bridge itself. 

The principal building of note which this rebuilding would interfere with is the Chapter House, but 
presumably the advantage to the Cathedral in other ways would be so great that the authorities 
would agree to this building being re-erected on another and more euitable site. 


Ciry Centres anp Spaces. 

The northern approach to London Bridge from King William's statue offered one of the finest 
chances we have had for generations, and will probably be long remembered as the greatest failure 
of all that London has been guilty of to create a noble improvement in a comparatively easy way. 
All the property on either side was ready for rebuilding, and a fine scheme for a dignified architec- 
rural treatment was obviously called for. One would have thought some City Companies might have 
united to take over the old Pearl Assurance buildings and ereet a fine building such as would balance 
the dignified block of the Fishmongers’ Hall on the western side. Instead of that, this incomparable 
site has been soll by auction, and it will probably be made a business success by building it well up 
into the sky and nearly shutting out from view the Church of St. Philip Magnus and Wren’s fine 
Monument. | 

So far as appears to be known at present the adoption of a fine scheme like Norman Shaw's, or a 
possibly more practicable one by Mr. John Murray, for the remodelling of Piccadilly Circus is no nearer 
tealisation, and the junction of three of London’s finest streets is left a hopeless muddle. 

The old Post Office site at St. Martin’s-le-Grand has been the subject of much discussion, and 
great efforts have been made to persuade the authorities to take advantage of its clearance, first to 
improve the traffic, second to secure St. Vedast’s Church from destruction, and third to add to the 
beauty and dignity of the city. Up to the present all these efforts have failed. The new St. Paul's 
Bridge approach will have no fine architectural feature to face it, which the south end of the new Post 
Office might have afforded. No provision has been left for a possible future roadway from Newgate 
Street to Finsbury Cireus or Liverpool Street, and instead of a finer and better city effect we shall 
have a worse one. We can only point to another lamentable failure to take advantage of inevitable 
changes to make great improvements. 

The open space about Constitution Hill and Hyde Park Corner bears very great possibilities 
which haye been suggested by Professor Adshead and others, but it appears to be good enough for 
London as it is. At the Marble Arch something extremely fine might have been done, and in the 
strictly utilitarian character of what was accomplished there is a poor response indeed to the great 
efforts which a private citizen of London made to urge the adoption of a scheme worthy of so ereat ary 
opportunity. | 

Toe River anp Enipces. 

I suppose if we were to theorise on the subject we should be inclined to say that the river banks 

in a town should always have been public property and remain so, But look at London now and see 
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what enormous outlay onid be needful to bring about this very desirable state of things. In his 
interesting paper on the Dev elopment of London and the London Buildmg Acts,* Mr. Davidge points 
out that there have been many recurring struggles to resist encroachments by the projection of 
wharves and embankments into the river, 

The problem of the river, its traffic, its bridges, and its banks is a great one, and 1t will never be 
properly solved in the piecemeal way wedoit. London Bridge has been widenad and spoilt. Waterloo 
Bridge is too narrow and in a bad structural state. Blackfriars Bridge is spoilt by the railway bridge 
alongside it. We need a new road bridge at Charing Cross. We are improving t Southwark Bridge— 
it is said unnecessarily. We are projecting a new St. Paul's Bridge before any related scheme of 
better town planning is devised in regard toit. A new Lambeth Bridge is proposed. Amongst the 
lot of them there is not one with covered footways. 





Aa an Jlastration of how the sapect of our streets ie nflected by the 
interest of individual effort, we have bad a photograph taken of No. 4 John 
Sireet, Bedford Row, where the little fig troe mnokes ao Tofroshing point of 
light and colour in the uniformity of the atroet. If individuals aid this 
kind of thing more frequently our streets would be greatly brightened 
and improved.—T. R. D. 


ILLUMINATION. 

The art of illamination may at prese nt perhaps be more properly deserthed us a science. That 
you can illuminate the streets of a city in a very inartistic way is at all events 4 very palpable fact. 
But a curious point as to street lighting is the fact that conservatism reigns supreme under the ve ry 
walls of the Housea of Parliament. ‘This has doubtless escaped the eves of the present Government. 
An area which includes some of the most important buildings in London is still lighted by a system 
established in about 1851, The existing gas lighting in Parliament Square and the approaches to 
the Houses of Parliament by low standards of small candle-power was put up m 1851, and has not 
since been improved except by substituting the old bat’s-wing burners with incandescent mantles. 
Since 1851 the standard of street lighting has altered out of all recognition, and during the last ten 
years the change has been particularly rapid owing to the increase in the speed of the traffic demanding 
more general and even illumination. At present this urea is one of the worst-lit parts in London, 
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and as the surrounding streets are brilliantly lighted, some with gas and some with electricity, a 
inotor-ear driving through Parhament Street plunges from bnght light to darkness. This is made 
worse by the fact that the only lumination is at such a small height above the ground {about 11 feet) 
that little blobs of light shine directly in the eyes of the driver, but leave the road very dark. 

His Majesty's Office of Works, however, realises the need foran improvement, and are conducting 
experiments with the most modern forms of electric lighting, arranged in snch a way as to give not 
only a bright light, but the most even illumination possible on the roadway. It is proposed to erect 
about twenty standards, each carrying two are lamps 27 feet above the ground. Hach are lamp gives 
between 2,000 and 3,000 o.p.—that is to say, 4,000 to 6,000 ¢.p. per post. ‘These twenty are-lamp- 
posts will supersede about ninety gas-lamp-posts which are said to give 50 candle-power each. The 
standards are specially designed to harmonise with the surrounding architectural features. 

The whole problem of illumination in our streets is an interesting one, promising many fresh 
developments. 
CONCLUSION. 

Under an appalling cloud of practical difficulties and necessities the idealist, must find his way 
onward. Traffic, housing, building laws, sanitation, light and air, illimimation, better town 
planning, the long inheritance of past abuses and mistakes, rates and loans, Government, and—worst 
of all—polities confront his path at every turn.* How shall he make headway against it all ? 

The provision of fine schemes may be counted upon, but it is obvious they do not very quickly 
act upon the imagination of the citizens of London or their governing bodies, And here we come to the 
serious part in regard to the future development of London. By what means can it be made possible 
that adequate thought and study can be bestowed upon it and power be created to carry out adequate 
far-seeing schemes ? The work is so great, so complicated, and so costly that nothing short of a con- 
tinuous and vigilant oversight by somebody which will represent the most enlightened opinion of the 
day seems likely to cope with the problem. The object to be attained, which is one of the worthiest 
it is possible to conceive, is not the only reward for those who take part in the work. Those who devote 
their various talents to the creation and maintenance of an ideal city will find many rewards in the work 
itself. Intellectually and socially such work provides a good interést on the outlay involved. The 
variety of problems to be solved and the conflict of ideas as to their solution brings us into contact 
with each other in a way which cannot fail to be heneticial all round. 

You cannot study properly such a problem as that of the south side of the Thames unless you call 
in the advice of experts of many kinds. River traffic and tides, bridge design and mud deposits, railway 
interests and the trend of commerce, town planning with all its difficulties, the principle of betterment 
and its application, the general design of an embankment, the question of high and low level roads, 
the better union of north and south sides of the city—these and numberless other things present a 
problem almost as difficult as that of perpetual motion. 

Wherever we turn we are confronted with the exasperating failure to appreciate and seize 
opportunities which would have given to London numberless points of interest and charm, What 
is wrong with us that we fail so signally to recreate London im a way worthy of her greatness and 
her opportanities ? Is it that our rulers donot care? Is it that our citizens do not care? Is jt that 
we have not schemes enough before us? Is it that we have not enough practical common sense to 
realise the value of ideality, or that we cancot make improvement schemes to pay? Something is 
wrong, and to find out what it is and how things can be remetlied is an aim of the London Society. 
That every echeme will pay in immediate cash returns like Northumberland Avenue it would be 
absurd to try and demonstrate, But in proportion to its size the civic pride of citizens in London is a 
drop in the ceean compared to Munich, or Cologne, or Dusseldorf. | 

We are all out to make money chiefly, Itisabad aim. But we need not deceive ourselves over: 
much, Behind all this there is some sentiment and ideality still left. The Very &x pression we often hear, 
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“Dear old dirty London," tells its tale. So we can count on sentiment, we can count on civie pride, 
and we may count on the increasing sense of people to understand that fine cities pay a rich return. 
The love, the hope, and the inspiration that her citizens feel about London are the forces with which 
we must work, and which we must keep for ever active, 


What better hope can be found than the steady and earnes 





: Stimulus of a society which worthily 


fulfils the aims I have endeavoured to set before you, which seeks to unite all that is best in human 
endeavour for the creation and maintenance of a fair and beautiful city ? 





Dewentor: Loxpos|a8 BEES Frou THe Hére: Cects.. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. H. V. Lancnester, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Me. CARMICHAEL THOMAS, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the London Society, rising 
at the request of the Chairman to propose a vote of 
thanks, said he hod a tremendous admiration for 
Mr. Raffles Davison. He had had the pleasure of 

orking with him since the inauguration of the 
London Society, and had never come across anyone 
so full of ideas, ingenuity, and imagination. This 
must have been evident to all who had followed lis 
description of what he wished to do with London. 
The London Society was a society of suggestion, and 
they had to go rather carefully. It was their cus to 
take anyone ike Mr. Raffles Davison and get all the 
best ideas they could out of him for the beautification 
of London, and then, if necessary, “to sit on his 
head"! Some members of the Executive Com- 
mittee—and he took himself as an example—were 
just ordinary men-in-the-street, but they had to deal 
with architects and others who knew what they were 
talking about, but whose ideals were sometimes a 
there was ple ty of room for improvement, by taking 
away the “ pepper boxes ” from the National Gallery 
on the north side, and altering, perhaps, the eastern 








as Mr. 


and western sides. He doubted whether it would be 
advisable to touch the Nelson Column, In matters 
of that sort they had to proceed carefully. But he 
could assure the meeting that it was a very great 
spaprcaae eh ea on the Committee such gentlomen 

s Davison with all his ideas, and he 
believed there was a very great future for the Society. 


He was sure they would all agree that they owed Mr. 


Raffles alas a debt of gratitude for his very 
interesting and suggestive paper. 

Me. R. W. GRANVILLE-SMITH, Mayor of 
Westminster, said that of course they all sympa- 


thised with the aims of the London Society ; but in 


the classic building in which they were now met 
they had to consider, he believed, the claims of 
architecture pure and simple. He thus felt some 
doubt as to whether he should apeak on the archi- 
tecture of London, or whether he ought to indulge 
in those dehghtful dreams on the improvement of 
Lendon which formed the basis of the London 
Society, and which had been given expression to 
by the lecturer that evening in a way he had never 
heard equalled, nor put forward in such a convincing 
spint. He ventured, however, in his capacity as 


(Chief, for a short time, of the authority who ruled 
over what must be recognised as the most important 
part of London, to tender to Mr. Raffles Davison his 
most sineere and heartfelt thanks for putting before 
them an ideal which some of them may have dreamt 
of, but which had never been placed in such concrete 
form before « London audience, to be received by 
them with unanimous approval. He thanked God 
that he had lived to this day, because, speaking as an 
old man, it was not always so. Had it been, they 
would not have seen some of those horrors which 
Mr, Davison had depicted to them in so graphic 4 
manner. In that fine spirit of optimism which 
animated him, Mr. Davison had given them a little 
touch of what he thought when he spoke of the 
* atmosphere,” No doubt some of those present had 
read those charming works of Henri Havard in which 
he talked about the “ atmosphere ” of Amsterdam. 
There, in the midst of mean and sordid surroundings, 
one was conscious of that marvellous charm of 
atmosphere which irradiated the scene in a beauty 
all its own. He had never read those words without 
thinking that we Londoners had also something of 
that Amsterdam charm in our own atmosphere. We 
had it in the paintings of Turner, which brought the 
sun right down into our atmosphere, and taught the 
British artist that love of colour which no other school 
had so fully appreciated. Therefore, London was @ 
place to be proud of, a place to delight the eye, a 
place to love. But the lecturer had led rage ini 
some very difficult problems, problems which would 
only be solved by reference to pounds, shillings, and 
pence. He could not help thinking that Mr. Raffles 
Davison did not quite realise the difficulties which 
arose when, in this twentieth century, one endeavoured 
to correct the accumulated errors of preceding ages. 
There was always that eternal question of cost, which 
made it impossible for the best-mtentioned County or 
City Council to do many of the things they wished to 
do. He should like to say that it was not the three 
great authorities which Mr. Davison mentioned which 
were to blame for—to take an example—Trafalgar 
Square ; it was the heedlesaness of previous ages, and 
the lack of the sense of beauty which had somehow 
blinded the eyes of their forefathers. What was the 
use of saying that the two sides of Trafalgar Square 
were not symmetrical—that something might hie 
done to improve Morley’s Hotel on the one mde, and. 
the Union Club on the other? As a matter of fact, 
these buildings were the only redeeming points in 
the Square. Why should anybody spoil them 1 Why 
did not the lecturer bring his great guns to bear on 
the monstrous height of the Grand Hotelt That 
was the thing that ought to be swept away, And 
when he had a little leisure hetweentimes he might 
demolish that still more unworthy group which stood 
hetween Northumberland Avenue and Whitehall. 
Those were the buildings one wanted to see ee 
off the face of the earth, But how were they to do 
it? Did the lecturer know of any force which would 
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rid them of these buildings, which ruined all sense of 
proportion and spoiled the Square! The City 
Councils had no mandate to beautify London. What 
eauld they do? What would be the result if they 
devoted themselves to pilmg up the rates | There 
was no doubt they would be sent about their business 
at the next election, as had happened to the members 
of other bodies. To his mind, the one thing necessary 
to obtain in London was a greater artistic perception, 
a greater perception of beauty on the part of all, from 
the highest citizen to the lowest. Whenever he went 
abroad and talked, say, in the smoking-room of a 
foreign hotel, he found English gentlemen reason with 
intense artistic conviction on the beauties they had 
seen in the course of their travels. Never could one 
hear the praises of, say, the Bridge of Prague or the 
varying charms of “sar flowing rapidly,” so elo- 
quently described as by the average cultured English- 
man, But they were the dite of the people and 
understood these things. What of the common 
people? The common people of this land were 
insufficiently trained to see the line of beauty ; they 
were indifferent to it, and that was the root of the: 
whole question. Abroad, thanks to the artistic 
schools which existed, for instance, in that glorious 
city of Munich, where every day was an enjoyment 
because one felt that art permeated the whole city, 
and was in a sense the very atmosphere one breathed, 
the spoiling of a fine site would be resented by the 
obscurest individual as well as by the highest prophet 
of art. One thing which had to be done, whether by 
the London Society, or by the County Council, or by 
any other body, was to inculeate in the people a 
greater and purer sentiment, §0 as to make impossible 
those monstrosities which Mr. Davison had so 
graphically put before them. They would then be 
able to appreciate that artistic spirit which had been 
displayed in the delightful lecture they had listened 
to that evening. 

Sin JOHN BENN, L.C.C., said that the lecture 
had been of a delightfully provocative character.. He 
was glad and grateful to have been present, if only for 
the pu !* to those who 





ose of saying “ Thank you | 
were taking an interest in the artistic side of London. 
To hear Mr. Raffies Daviaon rattle along with all sorts 
of suggestions and ideals was most refreshing to one 
who had had 25 years’ hard labour on the London 
County Council. It was a great thing to have a body 
of men—and, he trusted. women—united in looking 
at this side of London. It was all very well to blame 
our forebears, but we ourselves were, to a large 
extent, responsible for our day and generation, The 
London Society were doing a great work in stirring up 
people's minds, and if there was any inartistie crime 
going forwaril, they had more or less the courage to 
denounce it, As an old citizen of London, he was 
deeply concerned in these ideals, and he hoped 
Mr. Rafiles Davison would go on preaching and would 
not become discouraged. The day will come (con- 
eluded the speaker), if we labour on the lines of these 
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fine ideals, when our great city will be more united 
than it is: when we shall see the growth of the civic 
artistic spirit of which Mr. Davison has spoken so 
eloquently. It may not be in our own time, but if 
we have the privilege of ministering to this end, we 
shall at least have the satisfaction of having had a 
hand in a result which will be in all respects worthy 
of our great Empire City. =e 
Sre ASTON WEBB, C.B., K.C.V.0., R.A. (P.], said 
that the London Society were greatly indebted to 
such men as Mr. Raffles Davison for the energy and 
enthusiasm which they brought to bear on the 
Society's work. He was glad to say they bad got 
several Raffles Davisons—men who had wonderful 
energy and enthusiasm, and a real love for London, 
and there seemed no limit to the time which they 
were willing to devote to the objects they had in 
view. Those delightful drawings which Mr. Davison 
had shown were not produced in a day; they took 
a long time to produce, and were the result of en- 
thusiasm in a very busy life. He must say that he 
was a little disappointed that Mr, Davison had not 
shown some shops and covered ways in his design 
for the bridge he proposed at Charing Cross. But 
he did point out, and it was important that they 
should keep on pointing out, that bridges across the 
Thames ought to be covered. It was brutal te 
expect people to cross those bridges on a pouring wet 
and windy day without any protection. It was 
admitted that the bridges would be more picturesque 
and attractive if they had coverings, and people 
would be more inclined to cross them. Southwark 
Bridge was being rebuilt, St. Paul's Bridge waa to be 
built, and also Lambeth Bridge: if we did not get 
this protection for the bridges now it would he too 
late. This was one of the things which the London 
Society could take up. ‘The Mayor of Westminster 
seemed to think there was no money, and so we could 
not carry out such echemes and might laugh at ideals. 
But it was wonderful how money came in for things 
which the people really wanted. One remembered 
the Underground Railway, dirty and smoky, and 
nobody wanted to travel by it, And when it was 
suggested that it should be electrified, people suid - 
“Look at the expense! It does not pay now ; 
what would happen if you went, to the cost of electri- 
fving it? It would be much worse.” But enthu- 
siaatic people came along and did it. The money 
waa found, and the railway was in a better and 
more flourishing state than it had ever seemed 
possible to hope for, If # good case was shown, 
there were plenty of people in London to back it up. 
The London Society might also help in regard to 
street architecture. It was the fashion among 
tradespeople to say that they must have continuous 
vlass windows, and it had been said so often that people 
were beginning to think that it was true, and that 
it waa necessary in the interests of shopkeepers for 
their magnificent premises to have no other apparent 
support than sheets of plate-glass. At a meeting of 
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the London Society that was the view expressed. 
But one of their largest tradesmen, Mr. Selfridge, 
vot up and anid that he did not agree with it at all, 
that good architectural piers were an absolute advan- 
tage to the goods displayed in «a shop-window. 
This was a point which the Yonica Society had been 
trying for «a long time to impress upon trades- 
people, and he was in hopes that the pendulum would 
now swing in that direction, Goods did not look well 
behind continuous sheets of glass; but if the space 
was divided by good piers, the advantage to the 
display was incalculable and added to the architec- 
tural effect and amenities of the street. Regent 
Street was being rebuilt, and it was impossible to 
exaggerate the necessity of driving home that it 
must not have these continuous glass fronts. They 
might be suitable for Brompton Road, but they 
were not suitable for Regent Street, where people 
expected fine things to be shown in a fine way. In 
Berlin they did not think it necessary; there they 
exhibited only one or two things in the window, and 
these looked much more precious when taken singly. 
Take the case of the Royal Academy. There, for 
want of space, the pictures had to be arranged close 
together, and everyone knew that that did not give 
the best effect to a picture. A beautiful picture 
sutrounded by others close to it lost much of its 
effect. And it was the same with blouses and 
bonnets. If you had a 100 feet exhibit of blouses 
they looked badly; if you had one or two only they 
looked worth three times as much. One of. the 
objects of the London Society was to see to these 
things. Debenham & Freebody built their own shop 
with piers, and Selfridge had built a fine building, 
also with piers; Whiteley’s new premises also have 
piers, though unfortunately they have cut out half 
of them, Take another matter, the railways—a far 
more diffeult thing. People would not go on putting 
up with getting out at King’s Cross, and gettmg into 
a taxi with their luggage, in order to cross London on 
their journey to Dover ; there would be a demand for 
fitilities to come through from Liverpool and such 
places to Dover and places in the South, and the 
Westminster and other Councils would say; “ You 
shall not come on the surface; you are a source of 
defilement to our streets, and if you must go, vou 
must go under ground.” ‘That was the proper 
course. It was not possible when railways first 
came, because they were steam-driven engines, but 
now that they could be clectrfied there was no reason 
why they should not be under ground. And they 
would have to eo under ground, and the tracks above 
would become splendid boulevards with fine houses 
and shops, hich wotld go largely to pay for the 
expense of these underground channels. Those were 
some of the ideals which the London Society tried, 
and hoped, to keep before the people. He was sure 
the public authorities would be grateful to them ; 
they wanted to do these things, and they would do 
them if they had public opinion behind them. Si 
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John Benn, ke was sure, would put the railways 
under ground to-morrow, if he could. He would like 
to join in the most hearty thanks to Mr. Raffles 
Davison for his admirable pages: 

Me: LYON THOMSON, F.S.A., said he had 
listened with great interest to Mr, Davison’s brilliant 
thesis on the old theme that somebody ought to do 


_gomething. Who that somebody was we had not yet 


arrived at, and he thought it was a good thing for 


that somebody that we had not. We talked of a 
body other than our own, a central body, to do 
eomething. He was afraid, with all due respect to 


the past, that even the present body, which was a 
central body, was not altogether impeccable. When 
we had such a scandalous thing, even within the last 
few months, as our central body selling a roadway of 
one of the great zone roads for building purposes, 
and putting up a 40 feet roadway through West- 
minster, when Wandsworth had determined on 4 
60 feet road, it should be a reminder that even with 
the ancients we could hold our own. He was afraid 
that in his enthusiasm Mr. Raffles Davison had lost 
sight of the fact that London was a very prosaic 
place, intended for practical people, and that it was 
not intended as a rambling ground for dreamy poets. 
He had proposed, for instance, to take away Channg 
Cross Railway Station, and to substitute for 1t 
practically three Ludgate Circuses on the road to it; 
one at Trafalgar Square, another on the Embankment, 
and another on the South side. The trams stopp 
each side of the Embankment on the South side, but 
there were no trams shown in his scheme. What 
happened to them? Did they fly into the air and 
come down on the other side? He thought the 
person who was in « hurry to catch a train would give 
vent to his feelings in such a way that the central 
obelisk would have to be replaced by a statue of 
Bernard Shaw! There was one portion of the paper 
which he quite agreed with, and that was aa to the 
extension of the Embankment and the gardens, 
because it might be a convenient dumping-ground 
for the various memorials put up all over Londen! 
Therwfore the London Society, if it did nothing else, 
would do much by keeping a vigilant eye on the 
erection of memorials, and thus deserve well of the 
community ! . 

Sr: LAURENCE GOMME, F-S.A., Clerk of the 
Lendon County Council, said that after the practical 
speech they had just hoard, he wanted to return to the 
ideal And to shes who had an ideal about London 
he wanted to suggest that the beauty of medieval 


London was a factor which they should consider in 
thinking of what should be the fate of modern 
London. In medivval London, he was certam, it 
was considered by all the citizens a crime to put up 
ugly buildings, [t was only because we had lost the 
sense of communal feeling that the people would not 
stand ugliness that we were suffering from our 
present ills. We, forsooth, send thousands of our 
pupils to art schools in London, and we turned them 
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out at once into Bermondsey and Shepherd's Bush. 
The extraordinary thing was, not that we had ro 
little art, but that we had so much. The need of the 
whole situation was that we wanted a point of view, 
and Mr, Davison’s paper had, at all events, suggested 
that the point of view we ought to have was the 
relationship of one part of London to another; that 
if was not only one section of London which should 
be beautiful and the rest ugly, but it was the joining 
of the North and the South, of the East and the West ; 
that that great eastern road—the Mile End Road— 
which, as had been pointed out, was a beautiful thing, 
should be repeated in the West ; and that, finally, we 
should be able to get a London which answered the 
purpose of its citizens, and that purpose should be the 
beautiful, as well as the practical side. He would give 
one aingle instance of the sort of thing which London 
uts up with, and which no other city—Berlin, 
fienna, Madrid, even Moscow and St. Petersbury, 
which were supposed to be cities of a not very 
civilised country—would tolerate, but what we 
tolerate In Bond Street and Baker Street at this day. 
We have little excrescences of pavements in front of 
the shops, which the ordinary pedestrian : 
over and found a very considerable nuisance. They 
were relics of a past building era, And yet our 
authorities tolerated that sort of thing going on. 
Instead of sweeping away these little excrescences 
they allowed them to remain, narrowing still further 
the pubhe footways. He only mentioned that as one 
of the small instances which public authorities might 
give attention to to improve the amenities of our 
city. He was one of those who had, he was afraid, 
suffered for his ideals throughout the whole of his 
life, ideals that had never been carried out, ond tt 
was a joy to him to think that the London Society, 
at all events, advanced the ideal of London life. And 
if we would only consider the young citizen who was 
coming along and induce him to entertain some of 
these ideals there would be a chance of them being 
carmed out. He would remind them that when the 
rebuilding of London was contemplated after the 


Great Fire of 1666, there stood up in the House of 


Commons at that date a certain Colonel Bireh, who 
proclaimed, ina remarkable speech which is recorded 
in Pepys Diary, that London should be looked upon as 
one building estate, that it should be laid out on a 
certain system, and that the landlords should be com- 

lled to conform to that system, for. in the end, the 

andlords themselves would benefit. At the present 
time we found all sorts of narrow prejudices against 
the system of the development of London: but if 
the landlords of London would only combine and form 

a London Society, and say “ What is good for the 
whole of London is good for us," we should in that 
way solve many of the problems which confront us. 

é Mr. HERBERT G. IBBERSON LF.) sail he would 
like to associate himself with the vote of thanks, But 
his feelings were not only of gratitude, but of despair. 
Great as the difficulties which the London Society 
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had to face in awakening a sense of imagination in 
Authorities, they had also a greater one—the develop- 
ing a race of architects with a sense of style. What 
was the saddest thing in the views which had been 
thrown upon the sereen? Not that the buildings 
were dy yroups unconsidered, irregular, hoteh-potch, 
but that idioidually they were so depressing. Would 
they not have been even more depressing if sur- 
rounding the stately squares of the town planner ! 
He had been observing the new Regent Street on 
his way to the Institute. It was grievous, of course, 
to see the gracious lines of Nash destroyed, but if 
th: new ventures had been lowered into conformity, 
would they, even then, have filled the judicious with 
joy ? Was not the trail of commercialism over 
them all in a way that even the despised early 
Victorans would not have tolerated! The other 
day he had received a communication éminently 
characteristic of the age. A firm of lawyers wanted 
some land for building on an extensive seale in 
London. Could he find them the land? If so he 
éhould “have the job.” They knew nothing of 
lim, or his work, and cared nothing-—all they wanted 
was the line of least resistance! And was not this, 
in principle, the way in which that thing of no 
importance, the architect, was so often chosen? He 
could get the land, or find the money, or had married 
the daughter! Until the London Society can make 
“‘ the public” really care for the things of the spirit, 
as well as the “ authorities ” realise that men do not 
live by bread alone, we may Haussmannise and 
plan, make the crooked straight and the narrow 
broad, but we shall never get the London beautiful. 
THe CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote to the 
meeting, said he was eure his confréres would acquit 
him of lack of interest in this subject if he did not 
add anything to the enlightening remarks they had 
had from some speakers, whom they were all glad to 
welcome. Mr. Davison had broken exciting and 
interesting ground, and the Paper followed somewhat 


on the Paper which Mr. Davidge had read a fow weeks . 


ago. He hoped they would read them both, for Mr. 
Davidge's Paper formed a very striking commentary 
on our roads, 

Mr, RAFFLES DAVISON, in reply, said that it 
had been a great pleasure to him to spend so many 
millions with them that evening. But he would just 
like to say: Don't be despondent, and don't give the 
London Society foo much todo. They could nob ex- 
pect them to do everything, One thing they wished to 
do was to try to create a want, to stimulate the interest 
of the citizens of London. They would weleome 
every scheme for its improvement; they did not 
expect to formulate schemes themselves, though he 
hed ventured to show some which had been formu- 
lnted ; they were, perhaps, poor affairs compared with 
many which architects had put forward. The work 
of members of the Institute ought to be acknowledged 
in a Paper on this subject, but it had been too 
voluminous to refer to in detail. 
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CHRONICLE, 

The Exposition Anglo-Francaise d'Architecture, 

A et Moderne,”’ Paris, 1914. | 

The events in connection with the opening of the 
Exhibition in the Jeu de Paume building in the gar-. 
dens of the Tuileries, passed off very successfully and 
with much éclat_ On Friday afternoon, the 15th inst., 
the Exhibition was opened by M. Pau! Jacquier, 
Sous-Secrétaire d'Etat des Beaux-Arts, and the. 
members of the English Executive Committee in 
Paris,—viz., Messrs. Ernest Newton, AJR.A., Curtis, 
Green, (rerald Horsley, ete:, headed by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the President of the Royal, 
Institute, were presented to the Minister, | 

In the evening the annual! banquet of the Société. 
des Architectes diplimeés par le Gouvernement was, 
held in the rooms of the Palais d'Orsay. The func- 
tion was presided over by M. Viviani, Ministre de. 
"Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts, and was, 
attended by some 300 members and their friends, 
including several members of the Royal Institute and. 
Architectural Association, Among the guesta were. 
the United States Ambassador to France, Mr, 
Herrick, and many distinguished French architects— 
viz., MM. Paseal, Laloux, Paulin, ete., and M. 
Jacques Hermant, President of the Société, sup-. 
ported the Minister. After dinner the Presiden 
of the Société (M. Hermant) warmly welcomed the. 
President of the Royal Institute and the English. 
visitors, and toasted the succesa of the Exhibition, 
describing it as a further manifestation, of an interest-- 
ing and delightful kind, of the “entente cordinle ” 
between the two great nations. 

At the close M. Viviani, in an. admirable speach, 
presented Mr, Regmald. Blomfield with the diploma 
signed by the Président du Conseil; Ministre de. 
Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arta, appoint-. 
ing him “Officier de I'lnstruction Publique,” and. 
Messrs. Ernest Newton, W. Curtis Green (President. 
Architectural Association), Gerald C. Horsley and. 
P. Cart de Lafontaine (Hon. Secretary Exhibition 
Committee) with diplomas appointing them “ Officiers. 
d’ Académie.” : 

An attractive and interesting programme for the 
entertainment, of the English visitors. had been, 
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artanged by the Committee of the French Society, 
and thia included visits to Versailles on the 16th, to 
the Salon on the 17th, and to Fontainebleau on the 
Sth. About 25 members of the Royal Institute 
were present, and four or five ladies were of the party. 
Every possible arrangement was made for the comfort 
of the visitors, and their reception by the President 
of the Société (M. J. Hermant) and other members 
of the Committee, notably MM, Defrasse, Godefroy, 
Lisch, Thoumy, Bérard, ete., was most cordial and 
kind. Mention must be made also of the very 
appreciative notices im the French press—notably in 
ths Liberté and the Figaro—by M. Mora. 

These interesting events were brought to an end 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 19th inst., when the 
Exhibition waa visited by the President of the French 
Republic, M. Raymond Poincaré, accompanied by 
Madame Poincaré, and supported by M. Jacquier, 
ete,, eto. The President examined the drawings 
with evident interest, and addressing Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield and the other members of the English 
Committee, expressed his pleasure and that of 
Madame Poincaré in very gracious terms at what 
they had seen. | a 

It only remaina to say that the Exhibition was 
admirably housed in the Salle du Jeu de Paume, and 
the drawings and photographs looked extremely well. 
The members of the Committee responsible for the 
hanging of the differont works were Messrs. Atkinson, 
Horsley, Horsnell, Cart‘de Lafontaine, Geofiry Lucas, 
assisted by Prof. Bourdon of the Glasgow School of 
Architecture, and Mr. F, R. Yerbury, Seerstary of 
the Architectural Association, _ 

Guraup C, Horsey [F.]. 


The Revised Scale of Charges: An Abortive Mecting 

The Adjourned Special General Meeting summoned 
for Monday the lth May, for the consideration of 
the remaining clauses of the draft Revised Schedule 
of Charges, failed to draw sufficient members to 
enable the business to be proceeded with. By-law 67 
requires the presence of at least 40 members, of 
whom at least 21 must be Fellows: At half-past 
eight, the limit of time fixed by By-law 65, 39 mem- 
bers only had assembled, consisting of 24 Fellows 
(including 6 members of the Council) and 15 Asso- 
ciates (including one member of the Council), and 
the Chairman, Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice- 
President, having explained the situation, expressed 
his regret that the Meeting could not take place, and 
thereupon left the Chair. | | 

At the General Meeting last Monday, Mr, Max 
Clarke [F.], after the Minutes of the previous Meeting 
had been signed, asked the Chairman if he should 
he in order in moving at that Meeting that the 
further consideration of the Scale of Charges be 
deferred till that day six months: He wished, he 
snid, to call the attention of the Council ta the 
complete indifference, as shown by the small attend- 
ance at the last meeting, not only of the General Body, 
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but of the Council themselves, with regard to this 
matter of the Revised Scale. It would be, he con- 
sidered, most unfortunate if such an important matter 
as this alteration of the Scale of Professional Charges 
were left to the decision of perhaps a bare quorum 
out of the total number of over four thousand 
which made wp the General Body. 

The Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in reply, said that the Council ot their Meeting 
that afternoon had decided that the Revised Scale 
should be again brought forward for the consideration 
of the remaining clauses at a Meeting to be called 
for the Sth of June next. 


The following letter, which under the provisions 
of Clause 1 of the Charter it was not permissible to 
read as desired at the Special General Meeting 
(Registration) on the 27th Apel last, ia printed in the 
JouRNAL at the request of the signatories, Messrs. 
Houlton Wrench and Francis Winder, Licentiates -— 
To the Seoretary RLBA. 

Deak Ste—aAt a meeting of the Licentiates 
R.L.B.A, of the Sheffield district, held on April 22nd, 
the proposed terms of the suggested new Charter 
were considered. 

Extreme disappointment was felt that it is proposed 
not to include Licentiates in the Chartered class. 

Licentiates were not given to understand when 
they joined the Institute that a distinction of this 
nature wonld be made thereafter. 

This meeting of Licentiates respectfully request 
the R.I.B.A. Council to reconsider this clause, and it 
is hoped that they will see their way to admut 
Licentiates as “ Chartered Architects.” 

It is requested that this letter may be read at 
the Special General Meeting to be held on Monday 
next, April 27th, and an early reply thereto from the 
Council will be mach apprecinted.—We are, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. | 
F. Hovunton Wrescu, Assoc. MInat.C.E., 
| Chairman, 
Fraxcis A. Winner, F.5.L, 
Secretary. 


London Society's Map of Open Spaces round London. 

At the Housing and Town Planning Exhibition 
orgunised by the Victoria League at the Imperial 
Institute, 16th May to 21st, there was exhibited 
the Map of the bie Spaces around London which 
is being prepared by a special committee appointed 
by the London Society. The object of the map is to 
show the position with regard to open apaces in and 
around Lindon in a manner which we believe has 
never hitherto been attempted. All commons, 
recreation grounds, parks, etc., that are definitely 
dedicated to the se of the public are shown, together 
with cemeteries, reservoir lands, allotments, .low- 
lying grounds, sewage farms, ete., which are never 
likely to be built upon. 
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In addition to the above, areas in the hands of 
orivate clubs, such as golf courses, tennia, cricket and 
ootball grounds, ete., are given, coloured in lighter 
tints; and it is intended as soon as the information 
as to the present position has been collected to can- 
tinue the work by preparing a comprehensive scheme 
of all the lands in the out-lying districts which ought 
to be preserved either because of their natural beauty, 
or because of their value for purposes of recreation, 
etc, 
The members of this Committee have been making 
a personal appeal to their friends to help them with 
donations towards the preparation of this map. Its 
completion and redaction to a form in which it will 
be available for ready reference will entail consider- 
able further expenditure, and if any members of the 
Institute interested in the movement would care to 
make a contribution towards this special object the 
Secretary of the London Society, 27 Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, 5.W., will be very glad to communicate 
with them. 


The Architect and the Selection of Measurer or Surveyor. 


The following letter has been addressed from the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects to various Public 
Authorities in Scotland within the Institute's sphere 
of influence :-— 


Si,—t has not uncommonly been the practice for Public 
Authorities when promoting a building acheme to make the 
appointment of a Measurer or Surveyor independently of, 
ca in some caece prior to, that of the Architect. 

The Practice Committee and tho Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architecta have had thia procedure under con- 
sideration, and 1 am instricted to advise you that, in their 
experience, it is frequently productive of unsatisfactory results 
in the ultimate execution of the work.. . 

The Architect being generally, and niet y. held responsible 
not only for the efficiency of the building bat for the conformity 
of the ultimate cost with the original estimates, it is of the 
ulowiet importance that his advice should, in tho first instance, 
be obtained in the aclection of » Measurer, as only by this 
eana can thero be security that his plans and specifications 
will be adequately rendered in the Schedule of quantities 
iaued to the builders aa the basis of their tender. 

In like manner, the apr yore Peale con : He 
in shiner whe should, and generally does, carry with it 
repotdbility of an acequale recognition on his part of the 
question of cost in making his award. This being so, whore 
the services of a Measurer are required, the selection of auch 
should be left with the Architect, and his foe be recognised 
a part of the assessor's expenses, instead of, aa ia frequently 
the case, the appointment being made independently, and 

ded ad a ary to his preparing at a later stage the 
scbolules of the selected design. | | 

[ have, on behalf of my Institute, to express the hope that 
ithe soundness of these propositions will be appreciated by 
your Council or Board, and that, if or when the opportunity 
offers, they will be given effect to. } be 

In name and on behalf of the Glasgow Institute of Architecta, 

C.J. Macaax, Socretery. 


An Artist in Charcoal on London as a Subject. 
At the Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York a masterly series of charcoal 
drawings of architectural subjects by Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith excited marked interest and admiration. The 
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ordinary processes of reproduction fail to do justice to 
work of this kind, but some idea of the quality of 
Mr, Smith's drawing may be gained from a couple 
of Hlustrations of Chartres Cathedral in the Apnl 
number of the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, In a characteristic address on the use 
of his chosen medium, delivered before the Archi- 
tectural League, Mr, Smith reveals himeelf to be as 
fine an artist in words as he is in drawing. 

“ Charcoal,” said Mr. Smith, “is the nnhampered, 
the free, the personal individual medium. No 
water, no oil, no palette, no squeezing of tubes, nor 
mixing of tints; no seraping, scumbling, or other 
dilatory and exasperating necessities. Just a prece 
of coal, the size of a small pocket-pencil, held flat 
between the thumb and the forefinger, a sheet of 
paper, and then ‘let go.” Yes, one thing more— 
care must be taken to have this forefinger fastened 
to & sire, knowing, and fearless hand, worked by 
an arm which plays easily and mah? in a ball- 
socket set firmly near your backbone. To carry out 
the metaphor, the steam of your enthusiasm, kept 
in working order by the safety-valve of your ex- 
perience, and regulated by the ball-governor of your 
art knowledye—such os composition, drawing, muss, 
fight and shade—ts then turned on. | 

“Now you can ‘let go,’ and in the fullest sense, 
or you will never arrive, My own experience haa 
taught me that if an outdoor charcoal sketch, cover- 
ing and containing all a man can see—and he should 
neither record nor explain anything more—is not 
completely finished in three hours, it can never be 
Rninhed by the man in three days or three years. 

“For a drawing in charcoal is really a record of 
a man's temperament. It represents pre-ominently 
the personality of the individual, his buoyancy, his 
perfect health, the quickness of his gestures. All 
these are shown in the way he strikes his canvas— 
compelling it to talk back to him. So also does it 
record the man’s timidity, his want of confidence 
in himself, his fear of spoiling what he has already 
done, forgetting that a nickel will buy lim another 
sheet of paper. 

* Courage, too, is a component part—not to be 
afraid to strike hard and fast, belabounng the canvas 
as a pugilist belabours an opponent, beating Nature 
Inte shape. 

“As for the Putterers and the Nigglers, the men 
and women whose stroke goes no farther back than 
their knuckles, I may frankly aay that charcoal 14 
not for them. The blow is a sledge-blow going from 
the spinal column—not the pitti-pat of a jeweller’s 
Hammer elaborating the repovssé around « goblet, 

* Remember, too, that the fight is all over in two 
hours—three at the outaide—the battle really won 
or lost in the first ten minutes, if you only knew it, 
when you get in your first strokes, defining your com- 
por fice and planting your big high light and your 
big dark. Tt ia all nght after that. You can taper 
off on the little lights and darks, saving your wind, 
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so to speak, sparring for your next supplementary 
light and dark. 

“ Remember, too, when the fight is over, not to 
thoroughly spoil what you have done by repetttion 
or finish, Let it alone. You may not have covered 
everything you wanted to express, but, if you have 
at Aves m the salient features, the details will 
look out at you when you least expect it. There 
are a thousand cross hghts and untold mystenes 
in Rembrandt's shadows which his friends failed to 
ae when his canvas left his studio. It 1s the un- 
expressed which is often most interesting. Meissomer 
tells his story to the end. So do Vibert, Rico, and 
the whole realistic school. Corot gives you a mass of 
foliage—no single leaf expressed, but beneath it lurk 
yreat cavernous shadows in which nympha and 
satyre play hide-and-seek. | 

“ Remember, also, that just as the blunt end of a 
bit of charcoal is many many times larger than the 
point of an etching-needle, so are ite resources for tine 
lines and minute dota and scratches just that much 
reduced, It is the flat of the piece of coal that is 
valuable—not ita point. 

“As to what cen be done with this piece of coal, 
lean but say everything. That there are some subjects 
better than others, I will admit. For me, London, tta 
streets and buildings, come first, expecially if it be 
raining ; and there is no question that it does rain 
once in # while, making the wet streets and sidewalks 
glisten under the white-grey aky—little rivulets of 
molten silver escaping everywhere. When with 
these you get a background—and I always do—of 
flat masses of quaint buildings, all detail lost in the 
haze and mist of smoke, your delight rises to enthu- 
siasm. Nowhere else in tho world are the * values * so 
marvellously preserved. You start your foreground 
with, say, a figure or umbrella, or a cab expressed in 
a stroke of jet-black, and the perspective matantly 
fades into greys of steeple, dome, or roof, so delicate 
and vapoury that there is hardly a shade of difference 
between earth and sky; or you stroll inte some olid 
church or cathedral, aa I did, last summer, when | 
found myself in that moet wonderful of all English 
churches—and I speak delilerately—St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, over in Smithfield. 

“ Other churches have I studied in my wanderings ; 
many and various cathedrals, basilicas, and mosques 
have delighted me. I know the colour and the value 
af tapestry and rich hangings, of mosaics, porphyry, 
and verde antiques, of fluted alabaster, and the 


quality of London soot when applied to the rough 
surfaces of rudely chiseled stone, and the soft lovell- 
nesa gained by grime and smoke, came to me as a 
revelation 


velation. 
“This rich black which, like a tropical fungus, 


delicate tracery of the arabesque, but the 


grows and spreads through its interior, hiding under 


ita soft, caressing touch the rongh angles and insistent 
edges of the Norman, is whut the bloom is to the 
srape, What the dark purpling is to the plum, mellow- 
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ing to sight the brilliancy of the underskin. And 
there are wide coverings of it, too, in Bartholomew's, 
as if some master decorator had wielded a great coal, 
and at one sweep of his hand had rubbed its glorious 
black into every crevice, crack, and cranny of wall, 
eolamn, and arch. 

“ Certain it is that no other medium than the one 
used could give any idea of its charm. Neither oil, 
water-colour, nor pastel will transmit it—no, nor the 
dry point or bitten plate. The soot of centuries, the 
fogs of countless Novembers, the amoke of a thousand 
firesicies, were the pigments which the Master Painter 
set upon his palette, in the task of giving us one 
exquisitely beautiful interior wholly m black and 
white,” 


The New Delhi. 


The drawings of the Indian Secretariats and 
Government House, forming the great block of 
capital buildings designed by Mr, Edwin Lutyens and 
Mr, Herbert Baker for the New Delhi, are now on 
view at the Royal Academy. The Times of the 4th 
inst, publishes the following from a correspondent :— 

The aot 3 must not, we understand, be regonled aa 
absolutely final, ‘They are in the nature of warrant designs, 
which have served the porpose of formulating and crystallizing 
the general character and style of treatment, They may not 
gatiefy the pro iste on either side in the long-drawn 
* bettle of the styles,” but they clearly represent « novel anil 
aplomcdial effort to apply, with due regard for Indian sentiment, 

ajurit amd esence of the great trulitions of architeeture 
to the solution of structural problems conditioned upon an 
Tnitian climate and Indian surroundings anil requirementa, 
To nee the language of the architects siesamalivenn: haa been 
their aim “ to expresa, within the limit of the medium and of 
the powers of ite tiers, the ileal and the fact of British rule in 
India, of which the New Delhi must ever be the monument.” 

The inepiration of theee designe io manifestly Western, an is 
that of British role, but they combme with it distinctive 
Indian features without doing violence to the principles of 
atravtural fitness and artistic unity. Many of the details 
which will be «till moro charneterivtically Iodian cannet be 
dinplayes at the preaent stage, for the elaborate ornament anil 
decoration, in which the Indian ¢raftaman exoela, can scarcely 
be shown on large-scale drawings intended mainly to illustrate 
the general conception of the buildings. Much will depend, 
moreover, upon the resourcefulness and ability of the Indian 
artificers themeelves whom the Government of India proposes 
to bring t by their decorative 
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work, to the best traditions of skilled Indian craftsmanship. 
A fow explanatory remarks as to the site which these 


buildings will ceoupy may help to a better appreelation of 
their value, To the south of the old Delhi of the Moghul 
Empecroré a level plain extends between the Jumna river to 
the east and to the weet the southern prolongation af the 
hintorie Ridge which wus the scene of so many heroic struggles 
luring the great et: About three miles to the south of 
the Delhi Gate and to the north of the road leading out to the 
Kutub Minar, there projects from the Ridge, ond well above 
Eee ce tee pene & toaky. cxiturop known locally aa the 
Raisina Hill. oe otegular wurface of this outerep raw 
heen levelled to serve aa the site of the Secretariat buildings, 
which will contain all the chief offices of the Government of 
India, on either side of « great processional avenue loading up 
to Government House itself, which, as the residence of the 
mpresentative of the King-Emperor, with ite central Durhar 
Hall ancl the adjoining chamber for the Legislative Council 
of the Viecroy, will be the culminating point of the new city. 

The approach te the Sccretariat buildings from a spacious 
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pilozzo—the “ Great Court "—lies up an inclined way with 
a ree of about 1 in 22}, «> that they will stand at their 
base some 30 feet above the surrounding country. The two 
blocks of which they are composed will measure about 
460 feet in breadth and 1,170 in length, whilet “ Government 
Court.” between them, will be about 400 feet broad. The 
eastern onda facing the plain are marked by two lofty towers 
and deep loggias looking on to the central vista. Each block 
is crowned by a central dome rising, in the northern block, 
above « apaciousa entrance hall, and, in the southern block, 
above a conference hall, ecrrounded ay alle of official 
reception pooma. Beyond the Secretariat buildimgs “ Govern- 
ane Court" p into “ Vieeroy’s Court,” which ig, in 
effect, = Taiscd causeway about 600 feet in breadth and 
1300 feet in length, leading up to Government House, 
the portico of which will be raised some 20 feet, or about 
50 feet in all, above tho level of “Ring's Court.” 
(Government Howse itself centres in the great Durbar 
Hall, with a noble dome recalling the dome of the Pan- 
thean in Rome, which dominates and governs the lay-out 
of all the surrounding buildings Round this Durbar Hall 
are grouped the Simte roome and great stairways from the 
entrance courts on the north and south side. with the private 
wuitea in the southern wing and the Legislative Counail 
Chamber ani offices for ita members in the northern wing, to 
which a Interal avenue will afford a separate approach, In 
the rear of Government House there will be a raised garden, 
walled and terraced in the manner of Moghul gardens, whilst 
below it, on the level of the surrounding country, a park will 
be laid out, containing, in the immediate vicinity of Govern- 
ment House, staff howses and a with avenues leading, 
through open glades and woodland, up to the rough shrub 
and hill trees of the ridge above it and the military canton- 
mente beyond. 
Already the work of levelling and clearing and laying out 
new roads, an which some 20,000 coolica have been en { 
tho hout the last cold season, has progremed so far that 
from Raiginn ono can obtain an excellont survey of the whole 
lay-out af the new city, which will rodiate from its base. To 
the weat, at least of the Taj road, a considerable part of the 
area which the New Delhi will cover has never been boilt ower 
in historic times, and the ancient monuments lying to the east 
of the Taj rond are so grouped that it will be easy to enclou 
them in public parks and gardens, which promise to be among 
the most beautiful features of New Delhi, Even now there 
ia no dearth of follage in ihe old gardens of Delhi and along 
the old high roads, and those who can remomiser, some thirty 
years ago, the waste places outside the walls of Lahore or the 
desolate atretch of dust heaps and rubbish mounds between 
the Fort at and the ‘Taj where there aro now green 
awarde and loafy avenuvs, will have no difficulty in view 
the tramdformation scene which irrigation on the ecalo now 
contemplated will bring about in New Delhi, The view fram 
Government House will range from the pede city anc te 
teaming domes and minarete of the Great Mosque, threo mules 
oe tothe north, to the more distant Kuth and the searped 
walls of Tughlukabad in the extreme south, [ts front 
windows will face straight down apon the venerable hattle- 
ments of Indrapat, Tho squalid village which had grown up 
inside the walls has been cleared away, and ultimately the 
waters of the Jamna, which bathe the southern ramparta, are 
to be in part diverted so as to aurround it, as in olden times, 
with o broad sheet of water, A atately avenue, leading 
straight from the northern gate of Indrapat to the ~ Rings 
Court," will form the chief procesaio 


sional approach to the new 
Todian Capitol, Thus, the new seat of British Imperial rule 
will be brought into direct comnection with the India of past 
ages, for the walls of the Purana Kilat, built by & Moghul 
Emperor, cover the site but have not obliterated the namo of 
Indrapraaths, the city founded by the Panilavas after their 

do etrugyle for supremacy in the earliest twilight of Indian 


“Some may regret that the site of the Groat Durbar of 1912, 
Suet eiginally contemplated for the new capital, should 
have proved impracticable, but those who hare a sense of 
historic continuity will feel that, apart from all other con- 


siderations of health, security, and general convenience, the 


site now adopted links up, as could no other, the India of the 
present and the future with the India of the t. The 
speeches made a fow weeks ago by unoflicial mombers of the 
Imperial Council from almost all parts of Tndin in response to 
the Viceroy’s statement as to the expenditure upon Now 
Delhi show that Indian opinion, at least, ie ready to m=pond 
mnerousty to the great Imperial conpeption which two 
distinguished British architects are striving to embody in a 
shrine of stone and marble not unworthy ot an imperial city 
abounding in great memories and of an Empire that is unique 
in the world's annals, 





The Times of last Thursday, referring to Mr. Raffles 
Davison's strictures upon Trafalgar Square, and his 
ideas for its beautification, agrees that, altered aa he 
suggests, it would no doubt be a noble spot, but— 
it would not be Trafalgar Square. “* The value of the 
‘ show places” in a great and ancient city,” The Times 
considers, “does not lie wholly in their artistic 
beauty... . The Nelson Column may be in- form 
ridiculous, but its interest heavily outweighs its 
ugliness. It speaks with the voice of its own time ; 
that was its period’s notion of a hero's monument. 
It is instinet, it is vitalised, by the innumerable eyes 
and thoughts that have been turned upon it in the 
generations. If worthless when new, it has since 
then aequired merit, which has brought it) nearer 
every year to deserving an immortality of repose. 
[t may be ugly, butitishistoric. It has « personality, 
a character. And we should do well always to bear 
in mind that taste is as changeable as spring weather. 
The day may come when the Nelson Column will be 
hailed A sculptors and architects as the finest extant 
work in English monumental art. We know now 
that the eighteenth century, that period of intense 
artistic vitality and consciousness, robbed us of 
priceless specimens of English domestic architecture. 
With the purest intention and with all the knowledge 
and taste at their disposal, certain ages have worked 
what we see at the present moment to be si hema 
damage to our churches and cathedrals. But we 
dp not yet seem to have grasped the law that governs 
all such cases—a law that not long ago was touched 
upon in our columns by Mr. Arthur Benson in con- 
nection with the doubtful case of the windows in 
Winchester College Chapel. Ideas of artistic beauty 
are fallible and changeable: the cumulative interest 
of history and of character is, by comparison, change- 
less and enduring. Except, therefore, where con- 
venience compels it, no age should be permitted to 
alter or to destroy the work of its predecessors.” 


Derelict Condition of the Bath Colonnade. 

The north side of Bath Street, Bath, famous for 
its Tonio colonnade, which a few years ago was saved 
from demolition at the hands of the builder, now 
threatens to fall into ruins, and those responsible 
received notice last Saturday that one of the houses 
must be pulled down or rebuilt at once. The Timea 
of the 18th mst, says that since the public agitation 
to preserve the colonnade and the old houses defeated 
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the proposal to erect a large hotel on the site, nothing 
more apparently has been done. Fora long time past 
a mortgage upon the property has been held by 
the London City and Midland Bank. The buildings 
were vacated when the hotel was projected, and the 
street has since been practically derelict. Now 
serious cracks have appeared in the upper part of 
No. 9, the house at the extreme west end of the 
street, and on Saturday night last the Bath Corpora- 
tion had a considerable space in front of the building 
barricaded off. On the same day a notice, under 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, was 
served upon the mortgagees requiring them ~ to take 
stepa within three days to begin to take down, 
rebuild, or otherwise secure’ the house, it being 
“in a ruinous state, and dangerous to passengers oF 
occupiers of neighbouring buildings.” 


Open Spaces about Dwelling-houses. 

An interesting item in the Annual Report of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects hus eee to ae 
by-law dealing with open spaces in connection witt 
domestic buildings, | Ke Coupel stated that they 
submitted draft proposals for a revision of the by- 
law, and suggested that it should embody the follow- 
ing recommendations: “That the requirement 
with regard to open spaces at the rear or side of 
buildings should apply only to dwelling-houses need 
wholly or principally as places of residence by day 
and night; that when a dwelling-house is erected 
upon an upper story of a building the open space 
required by the by-laws shall be provided upon the 
level of such story ; and that in all cases the distance 
across the open space shall be governed by the height 
of that portion of the building which immediately 
abuts upon this open space.” These suggestions 
were possibly too much at variance with the Model 
By-laws of the Local Government Board, and the 
sub-committee of the City Council had not been able 
to recommend their adoption in their entirety. Until 
the matter was settled, the Council had resolved that 
the requirements should not be enforced in the case 
of buildings other than dwelling-houses, but the 
benefit of this could only be regarded as temporary, 
pending a satisfactory alteration of the actual by-law, 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., K.C.V.0., R.A. [F.], 8 
serving on the Departmental Committee which has 
been appointed by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board “to consider the present state of the 
law with regard to the pollution of the air by smoke 
and other noxious vapours, and its administration, and 
to advise what steps are desirable and practicable with 
a view to diminishing the evils still arnsing from such 
pollution.” Other members are Mr. Russell Rea, 
M.P., chairman; Mr. H. Brevitt (town clerk of 
Wolverhampton), Professor Z. B. Cohen (of Leeds 
University), Colonel H. Hughes, Mr. T. F. Maccabe 
(Inspector under the Local Government Board for 
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Ireland), Lord Newton, Captain H. R. Sankey, Mr. B. 
Duncomb Sells (general manager of the Machinery 
Users’ Association), Mr. P. C. Simmons, L.C.C.; Mr 
BE. D. Simon (of Manchester), Bailie W. B. Smith 
(of Glasgow), Mr. H. O. Stutchbury (principal clerk 
to the Local Government Board), and Mr, Christopher 
Turner. The Secretary is Mr, KE. A. Faunch, of the 
Local Government Board. 
The Tribunal of Appeal. 

The Lord Chancellor has approved of new regula- 
tions as to the procedure to be followed in cases of 
appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal constituted under 
the London Building Act 1894, the time and notice 
of appeal, and the fees to be paid (in substitution for 
the regulations of February 2lat 1895). The regula- 
tions are now in force. Appeals have to be lodged 
within one month, or such other period as may be 
prescribed by particular Acts of Parliament. Appel- 
lants and others may appear in person or by counsel, 
solicitor, or agent. There is a hearng fee of £5 for 
cases not exceeding five hours in length, and it is 
provided that “ in addition to the above hearing fee, 
an additional fee of £1 per hour shall be paid by the 
appellant for each hour or part of an hour occupied 
in the hearing over and above the first five hours.” 

Publishers’ Announcements. 

The third batch, just tesned, of Mr. Batsford's 
charming series of “ Fellowship Books "’ consists of 
the following six books :“* Love,” by Gilbert Cannan ; 
“The Meaning of Life.” by W. L. Courtney; 
“ Nature,” by W. H. Davies; * Trees,” by Eleanor 
Farjeon ; ‘‘ Flowers,” by J. Foord; “ Poetry,” by 
Arthur Quiller Couch. | 

The Oxford University Press has in preparation 
an authorised translation of Signor Rivoira’s new 
book, Architettura Musulmona sue Origint e Suo 
Seiluppo. The translator, Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, 
has had the advantage of Signor Rivoirn’s revision, 
All the illustrations included in the Italian edition 
will appear in the translation, 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Chelsea Arts Club have again this year made a 
donation of £50 to the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
from the profits of the annual fancy dress ball given 
under the auspices of the chub. 


OBITUARY, 
The late Mr. Thomas Holloway. 

At the General Meeting jast Monday the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. KE. Guy Dawber, after the announce- 
ment of the losses which the Institute had sustained 
by death since the previous Meeting, referred to the 
recent death of Mr. Thomas Holloway : “ [t would 
not be fitting,” he said,“ that at such a Meeting as 
this we should let pass without reference the great 
loss which the building industry has suffered by the 
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death of Mr. Thomns Holloway, the well-known 
builder. | am sure all of us who have had the 
leasure of doing business with Mr. Holloway will 
Beat testimony to his sterling qualities, to his absolute 
integrity and honesty, and to the kind way in which he 
has assisted and helped the members of our profession 
who have had the pleasure—and, I may say, the 
honour—of being associated with him in the course 
of their professional duties. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Holloway was well known and esteemed for his great 
business capacity, and he had the happy knack of 
making not only his clients, but also the architects 
who worked with him, his personal friends. I have 
to move that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be sent, on behalf of the members of the Institute, 
to the firm of which he was so distinguished a 
member, and also to his widow and family.” 

The resolution was carried, at the instance of the 
Chairman, by members rising in their places and 
passing the vote in silence. 

1903], whose death was recently announced, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. G. W. Brameld, vicar of 
Kast Markham, and ao direct descendant of the 
makers of Rockingham china. Educated at the 
Nottin Grammar School, he subsequently became 
articled to the late Mr. F. H. Oldham, of Manchester. 
Shortly after the completion of his articles he entered 
the office of the City Surveyor of the Manchester 
Corporation, where he stayed for about sixteen 
years. Upon leaving the Town Hall he was successful 
in winning some competitive work, chief of which was 
the Saisaboneeh Town Hall and Market Buildings. 
Entering into private practice, he took into partner- 
ship Mr. J. Thorley Smith, and the firm thus con- 
stituted built up a varied and successful business. 
Several town buildings, private houses, and many 
hotels, the chief of which was the Trafford Park 
Hotel, were designed and built by them, together 
with public baths for the Corporation of Eccles, wou 
in open competition. Mr. Brameld was also the 
patentee of a combined bath and lavatory, which 
was admirably suited to the limited space so 
frequently accorded to working-class dwelling-houses. 











MINUTES, XIV, 

At the Fourteenth Genoral Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1913-14, held Monday, 18th May 1914, at 8 p.m— 
Present: Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vire-Premdent, in the Chair, 
26 Fellows (including 9 mombera of the Council), 29 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), § Licentiates, 2 
Hon. Assoointes, ancl numerous visitors,—the Minutes of the 
Anoual General Meeting held 4th May 1914, having been 
published in thr Jownxat, were taken aa read and signed as 
correct. | 

Mr. Max Clarke | F.) referred to the Special General Movting 
for the consideration of the Revised Seale of Charges «um- 
moned for the Lith May, which had fallen through for want of 
a quorum, and asked if he should be in order in moving that 
the further consideration of the matter be deferred till that 
day eix months. , 

Ts Chiirman, in reply. «tated that the Counsil at their 
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Meeting that afternoon bad decided that the subject should be 
again brought forward at the Mecting to be held on the Sth 
tome. 

The Hon, Secretary announeed the decease of Richard 
Creed, Fellow, clected 1882, and Jonathan Tebbs Bottle, 
Aasociale, elected 1855. 

The Hon. Secretary lap announced the decease of Mr. 
Thomas Holloway, the eminent builder, and it was resolved 
that a message ed sympathy and condolence be sent on behalf 
of the Institute to his widow and family, and also to the firm 
of Messrs. Holloway Brothers, building contractors, af which 
he waa dircetor. | 

The Seoretary announced that the Council at their meeting 
of the 4th May, acting pursuant to By-law 12 had unani- 
mously elected Mr. Arthur Davia to the Fellowship of the 
Royal Institute. 

The Secretary aleo announced that Mr. John George Dunn, 
of Birmingham, had been reinstated as Associate of the 
Royal Institute. ' 

The Secretary further announced that the following gentle- 
mon hadborn nominated by the Council as candidates for mem- 
bership of the Royal Institute :—As FELLOWS (14): Guy 
Church [A. 1903]; Thomas Oliphant Foster [A. 1913], Simla, 
India; Walter Robert Jaggard [A. Srl ; John Kirkland 
A. 1899]; John Archibalk ota tee sree Exeter ; 

lenry Seton Morrie (4. 1909), Rangoon, Burma ; eee r 
Penrose Kennedy Young [4. 1885], Perth; together with the 
following Licentiates, who have paseed the Examination 
qualifying for candiduture as Fellows: Herbert Tudor Buck- 
land, Birmingham ; George Felix Neville Gay, B.A. Canta, ; 
Basil Charlton Deacon, Luton, Bodfordshire; John Henry 
Beart Foss; James Mitchell White Halley; Edwant Hay- 
wood-Farmer, Birmingham; Roland Walter Lines, Edimon- 
ton, Alberta, Canals. As ASSOCIATES (14): Jamea Gough 
Cooper (8. 1997], Bolton; Harold Lea Fetherstonhaugh 
[Special], Montreal; Philip Capes Harris (8. 1910]; George 
Ernest Hedley [8. 1909. Toronto; George Howarnl Jones 
(8. 1905); Geoffry Morland [5.1904], Bromagrove; James Cecil 
McDougall, B.Se., B.Arch. [Colonial], Montreal; Arthur 
Nyton Peckham er 1907], Simla; Peroy Willmer Pooock, 
Jun. (8, 1905]; Wilfred Craven Rhodes [Colosinl), Toronto ; 
Stanislaw ioe Ny [Colonial], Sydney; Theodore Gilbert 
Seott (8. 1910) Norwich; Edwin Smith, P.A.8.1L (S. 1907). 
Neath, 8. Wales; William Symmonds [Colonial], Montreal, 
As HON. ASSOCIATE: Sir William Wyndham Portal, 
Bart., MLA. Oxon., FLSA. DL, 3.P. As HON. CORRE- 
SPONDING MEMBERS (2): Jules A. E. Brunfant, Brussels ; 
M 


LAS. 

Mr, William Wallace Friskin, Assocrale, and Frederick Candy 
Uren, Licentiate, attending for the first time since their election 
were formally admitted by the Chairman. 

Mr. T. Raffles Davison | Mon. A.) having read a Paper en- 
titled “ Beartiven Loxpos,” and illustrated it by meana of 
lantern siiies a diussion ensued, andl on the motion of Mr. Car- 
michael Thomas, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
London Bociety, seconded by Mr. Granville Smith, Mayor of 
Woatminstor, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davison by 
aceLaca tion. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 10.20 


ph ah. 


COMPETITIONS, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accor- 
dance with the ee regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By order of the Council. 
lan MacAwister, Seerefary. 
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THE CLOISTER OF BELLA PAISE ABBEY, CYPRUS, 1913. 


By GEonGe Jerrery, F.S.A., 
Government Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


J VHE magnificent ruins of the Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Bella Paise, or De lo Paix, in 
_ Cyprus, have been described by many 
travellers in the past three centuries, and within the 
lust fifty years by the architectural students, [Anson 
and Vacher (R.E.B.A. Transactions, 1883), Camille 
Enlart (Art Gothique en Chypre, 1899), and F. 
Sesselburg (Short Monograph, 1901), Ofthese descrip- 
tions the most important is M. Camille Enlart’s, and 
a3 far as the history of the monument is concerned 
there is little to add to his excellent résumé.* 
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The Premonstratensian, or Norbertine branch of 
the Augustinian Order, was founded in the diocese of 
Laon in 1120; the name being derived from a place 
pointed out in a vision or dream of 8. Norbert, which 
he therefore termed the Pré Montré or Pratum Mon- 
stratum, The Premonstratensian Abbey of Cyprus, 
which also takes its name from a place, was founded 
by Thierry, Archbishop of Nicosia, in 1232, under a 
brief of Gregory IX. (Cart. 5. Sophia No. XXXVI. 
Pap., briefs Rieti, 9, 4, 1252), 





Piao of: Cloister: Beale about 85 foot to } [anh. 


The most ancient part of the building is the church, 
which we hope to refer to on a future occasion. 

The ruins of the Abbey, as they stand at the present 
day, consist of (1) the Church, still used by the ortho- 
dox villagers as their parish church, in a sound state 
of preservation, with the exception of its western 
porch, or narthex, and not very much injured by its 
conversion to a Teligious use for which it was not 
intended ; (2) the Cloister, which although very much 
ruined is not beyond a restoration on paper such us 
is attempted in the accompanying illustrations ; (3) 






the Refectory, a singularly well-preserved monument : 
and (4) the remains of the Dormitory, Chapter House, 
and Commons. One-half of the conventual buildings, 
comprising the usual abbot's house, guest house, &c., 
must have been swept away centuries ago, and the 
neighbouring village doubtless has been built-from. 
is HoW missing portions. A yateway shown in 
ee No. | is peobehhy the entrance to the abbot's 
Ouse, or guest house, from the parvia in front of the 
church. Its marble lintel, which had been knocked 
a ee Ee aS ot idee ht 





* Goveral Plane of the Abbey will bo found ip the RLWA. Tiihanerricore, May, DES. 
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Entrance to Guest Houses and Cloister. 


away to allow the passage of camels with loads of 
stones on their humps, has been restored with 
gypsum. A terrible disaster ocourred to the ruins 
in 1911, when the eastern side, or wall, of the dormi- 
tory fell down to within about 15 feet of the ground. 
The complete ruin of this portion of the premises was 
possibly mbentional on the part of the stone robbers, 
who had knocked out the stone from the lower stage 
of all the buttresses on the east side of the dormitory 
for the purpose of destroying their support. The 
remains of the lower part of this wall have been 
secured, and partly rebuilt to form an enclosure during 
the recent repair of the ruins. 

For possibly more than three centuries the ruins 
have been used as ao quarry by the neighbouring vil- 
lagers, and the cloister and sites of portions removed 
were turned into vegetable gardens planted with 
orange trees. This usage entailed the introduction of 
an immense quantity of earth, transported in donkey 
loads, and the deviation of a water-course into the 
precincts for irrigation purposes with obviously disas- 
frous consequences, 

During the past year (1914) I have been entrusted 
by the Government of Cyprus with the task of at- 
tempting some little repair and prevention of furthes 
decay in these most interesting ruins. In commen- 
cing the work, my desire was to avoid anything af all 
approaching “ restoration "—this may, of course, be 
taken as granted—and I! trust that my work will pass 
the most critical examination in this respect. My 
operations have been confined to (1) building two 
creat buttresses against the west wall of the refectory, 
taking the place of the demolished buildings on tliat 
«de: (2) removing the vegetable growth of centuries, 
tree roots. &c,, from the roof of the refectory, and 
repairing and recovering the immense vault with 
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cement; (3) removing many hundred cartloads of 
earth trom the precincts, and draming the rumed area ; 
(4) uncovering the buried ruins of the Chapter House ; 
(5) providing supports for the cloister arcades, 

In building the two buttresses and securing the 
weet wall of the refectory, a surprising discovery of the 
way in which such a structure can exist for centuries 
in a state of jeopardy wus made. The whole of this 
immense wall, about 40 feet long, about 60 feet high, 
and averaging about 4 feet thick, stood practically on 
a mere earth foundation, without footings, and de- 
pending for its stability on the north and south walls 
atits ends. The mass was about 6 inches out of the 
perpendicular, which only adds to the marvel of its 
preservation under the circumstances. In addition 
to the two buttresses, which replace the missing sup- 
port of thé buildings on this side of the abbey, removed 
dome centuries ago, this wall has been carried down 
to the rock surface, 8 feet below the earth level of the 
crypt floor, in atrong Portland cement concrete. This 
somewhat hazardous operation, carned out in small 
sections and with the greatest care, has proved a 
suceess in spite of the phenomenal nature of the site 
which on the north is bounded by a sheer cliff over a 
hundred feet high. 

Until the present year the vaulting of the refectory 
seems from time immemorial to have been in the con- 
dition ofa sieve. The rain penetrated at every part, 
and the mass of earth which had been placed on its 
outside to stop the leaks not only endangered the 
structure by its weight but also stopped up all the 
water channels. The earth has all been cleared away, 
with roots of trees and masses of vegetation, and the 
preservation of this remarkable vault has been 


Cloister und site of Gueet Houss, 
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Hoof of Refectory wlth Naw Cement Coverina. 


secured with a thin layer of Portland cement concrete, 
The mediwval buildings of Cypria when vaulted in the 
European manner were never covered with rainproof 
roofs asin Europe. The vaulta were covered on their 
outsides with “* terrazzo,’ or concrete of small stones, 
puzzolana, and lime, in the same way as the small 
Byzantine churches of the natives. This eoonomy in 
roofing accounts for the total disappearance of the 
greater number of the mediwval monuments of 
Cyprus, many of which seem to have been of magni- 
ficent proportions and of exceptional interest. To 
this must be added the fact that although the con- 
struction of these edifices was eviden*ly superintended 





Remains of ihe Chapter Hogs 
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by European masons, or “ architects,” the workman- 
ship betrays the very great inferiority of the Byzan- 
tine builders employed under such supervision. Bella 
Parse Abbey is not an exception in this respect. 
The general structure of the refectory, with the ex- 
ception of the west wall and vaulting, being in a very 
satisfactory condition, has not been touched, 

In removing the débris of the ruined dormitory and 
Chapter House, the central column of the latter, with 
the seats for the monks, came to light. The column, 
ite tapital, and the first two springing stones for the 
central vaulting ribs were found under the earth in 
the position in which they had fallen. The column 
and its capital, a rather unusual attempt to imitate a 
“ Corinthian ” design by a medimval artist, are of 
white marble. Above the capital is a curious cornice 
with crockets, early fourteenth century in style, 





Ttuins of the Cloister. 


The cloister, the subject of the Accom pn ying tllus- 
trations, has heen repaired to the extent of rebuilding 
three shallow buttresses avainst its western side. 
which had been torn away by the stone robbers of 
long ago. This re bobs Wha mpe rative in order to 
secure the stability of the four arches between them, 
whioh stood by themselves (the walk of this side of 
the clowter having been destroyed) and appeared in a 
somewhat precarious condition. 

The tracery of all the eighteen arches of the cloister 
hay been torn out hy the stone rohhers Wi & Tuthless 
matiner, but enough of the fragments, and the startine 
of the tracery curves, remain to allow of a reconstruc- 
tion of the design. It will be noticed in the “chon: 
panying plan of the cloister that the deaion of the 
tracery is repeated inl G very irregular Manner around 
the enclosure. | presume the western side of the 
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Arch still filled with Tracerr. 


buildings to be somewhat older in date, 
amd the desiyns Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have a 
more geometrical character than Nos. 4 and 
6, which are evidently by a” flamboyant ~ 
hand. The east and north sides I attribute 
to the latest part of the building and to a 
very poor style of workmanship, in which 
the fourteenth-century style of mouldings 
and stone-cuttmg is combined with a 
course geometrical design, in a way charac- 
teristio of even a much later period of 
Cypriote art. The design of No. 3 bay 1s 
almost identical with No. 2. 

Although the vaulting of the cloister 
is homogeneous with that of the sur- 
rounding walleon the north and east sides, 
the general style of the cloister is sugges- 
tive of a much later date. On the south 
side of the cloister the earlier building of 
the church has been cut into and slightly 
altered by the erection of the later addi- 
tions, and the windows of the north aisle 
af the church, which were designed: with- 
out reference to the later development of 
the Abbey, are now blocked up. 

The photos showing the progress of my 
repairing work will sufficiently explain the 
extent to which I have been able to clean 
up the internal area of the cloister and 
lay bare the buttresses and cills of the 
openings, In so domg I discovered that 
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a kind of stone balustrade had originally occupied 
the lower portion of the openings, but there was ne 
trace of any part of. its cites It very possibly 
resembled the pierced parapets of Famagusta 
Cathedral. | 


ple. 
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Plan and Bection of the Chapter House, [row Pencil Sketches on the spot : Seale, |, ineh to 1 font, 


The curious arrangement of two ancient sarcophagi 
at the north-west corner of the cloister, vere one 
above the other so as to form a Iavaho ‘at the main 
entrance of the refectory, now shows to great advan- 
tage since the removal of the earth which buried ita 
base, The richly carved Roman sarcophagus which 
does duty for a cistern, whence a row of little taps 
conducted the water into the marble tank of the lavabo 
below, is precisely similar in design and execution to 





the famous " Tomb of Venus" formerly outside the 
Cathedral of Famagusta, and now decorating an 
Englishman’s grave at Varosha. Both sarcophagi are 
probably by the same hand and were found in the 
necropolis of the Cyprian Salamis. 
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There still remains some littht more to be done in 
the way of repair to this cloister. During the coming 
winter I propose to cover over the vaulting, after 
thorough repair, with the same cement concrete os has 
proved successful in the case of the refectory roof. 
A careful erdication of all vegetation from stone 
joints and gutters will alao be effected, and the 
stability of the monument for future ages will, it is 
hoped, be secured without disturbing the charm which 
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all ruined buildings owe to the evidences of old age 
and Nature's gentle decay. M. Enlart, in his great 
book on the architecture of Cyprus, has not given o 
very exhaustive account of thie most imteresting 
monument. He does not seem to have noticed the 
evidences of a true Flamboyant character in the 
window tracery ; he merely says, “ des profils montent 
deja la décacdence de l'art quoique le trace des rer polia gees 
soit encore dans le stvle simple du commencement 
du XIV* siéecle.” 

The characteristics of the French Flamboyant style 
are rare in Cyprote work. As M. Enlart points out 
in another part of his work, the Spanish influences mm 
the island during the fifteenth century were remark- 
able, owing perhaps to the presence of more than one 
princess of the house of Arragon on the Lusignan 
throne. The general effect of the work at Bella 
Paise is very reminiscent of Spam, and much more 
suggestive of Barcelona or Toledo than of Burgundy 
and Champagne as M. Enlart would make out. 

Such a work of art as the Bella Paire cloister is 
absolutely unique in the Levant at the present day. 
At one tume Cyprus possessed many examples on a 
far larger seale of auch buildings, but they have all 
passed away leaving no trace. The half royal 
palace, half convent, of 8, Dominic at Nioosia must 
have been a magnificent monument of Gothic art, 
but literally not one stone of it survives. 

Of the Flamboyant atyle in Cyprus exceedingly few 
examples can be cited, and those few are not charac- 
terized by the familiar flowing tracery. The only 
instance of a Flamboyant window surviving to the 
resent day is the large four-light example formerly 
in the old Konak or Government House of Nicosia, 
which is now preserved, after the demolition of the 
palace in 1905, amongst the mediaval relics belonging 
to the English Government. 

The church of 8. Catherine, Nicosia (see RLB.A. 
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JourxaL, 28th July 1906) ia a beautiful example of 
the Cypriote fifteenth century, or later, style, but ita 
Flamboyant character is confined to its nchly carved 
doorways ; its windows are of an early geometrical 
character. The large undulating leafage of the 
koulpture, and the elaboration of the mouldings, stamp 
the mason craft in a manner which shows that the 
fashion of the period waa bemg closely imitated from 
Kuropean models, although there appears a singular 
absence of one or two important characteristics, In 
the same way the cloister windows at Bella Paise 
shaw an ambition to imitate the later fashion im 
tracery in examples Nos. 4 and 4, whilst the earlier 
veometrical designs survive alongside in the rest of 
the openings. In other words, it is easy enough to 
eee that the design and workmanship of this cloister 
ia only an attempt in the flowing Flamboyant of 
France and Spain, a style which never really took 
root in the Levant, and of which there is only this 
unique example now surviving in Oyprus. 

The French salle capitulaire or Chapter House 
sooms to have usually been aquare on plan (see Viollet- 
le-Due, and Villard de Honnecourt’s Alfum), and not 
of that detached character which was usual in 
England. At Bella Paise its position underneath 
the Dormitory is, perhaps, somewhat unusual. 
Villard de Honnecourt's plan for a Chapter House 1s 
almost identical with the example in Cyprus. 

Note on the General Plan.—1t should be observed 
that the Abbey is built on the spur or side of » hill, 
which on the north side of the buildings forms a cliff 
ubout 100 feet high. On the south side towards the 
hill an artificial moat or dry fosse was donbtless cut 
in sich o way as to prevent any access to the Abbey 
except across the drawbridge under its machicolated 
gateway. This dry fosse has subsequently been 
a up, and only traces of it remain at its west 
end, 





Bellis Paleo Abbey, trom «dr. wing by 
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Later Temple of Diana at Ephesos: Cleenlar Carved The “ Lemnilan" Athena 
Colamin Drum in the British Muoseom. (from Fitrtwandber!, 


SOME ASPECTS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
By THropore Fyre [F’) 
Read before the Manchester society of Architects, 10th December 1913. 


UR outlook on Greek architecture is very different to-day from what it wus fifteen years ago. 
Both the evidences and! the origins of Hellenism have been studied and brought to light in 
this short space of years to an extent which waa not possible previously. Greek art and 
culture are seen to have penetrated the East, the South, and the North. to boundaries far removed 
from their centre—Easterly, indeed, as far as Japan, in all probability. The debt of Roman work to 
Hellenistic art had been surmised earlior, but Streygowski has eloquently defended his elaim that 
Byzantine art is practically derived from the Hellenic building of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In origina, the diseoveries in Crete have opened up an entirely new field of yision. It is 
not now contested that the finest results of the spade at Myconm and Tiryns are not, in fact, pure 
Cretan work. Instead of a dim knowledge of early “* Pelaggie " builders, dying out in an unknown 
period before the great Greek time, we have a new knowledge of a Mediterranean out put, reaching arms 
to Philstia, Egypt, and Babylonia, pouring a continuous stream of culture mto the more undeveloped 
mamland of Europe; of a great art of fresco painting with daring innovations which puts even 
Pompeii into the background; of a polychrome style of rich and complicated palatial and domestic 
building ; of curious and skilful craftsmanship in many rare and precious materials, All this has 
increased the body of our knowledge and has greatly assisted our understanding of Greek art proper. 
That wrt in all its phases is seen to be something which permeated the simplest things of life, The 
architectural effects are seen to be built up of fine craftsmanship as well as fluted columns and 
entablatures. All the most perfect things of the Clussie period, both in museums and actual buildings, 
are acknowledged to be Greek, It does not matter what 8 Instanced—bronze pots, utensils and 
tripods, marble Statuary, tables, garden seats and sarcophagi, terra-cotita ornaments and figurines, the 
strunge delicacy of some far-off Syrian moulding—all are inseparably part of the great output, and 
rightly colour our conception of the accessories of pure architecture. 
My own study of Greek architecture has brought home two aspects of it with outstandine 
vividness: first, the character and significance of the great Asian temples ; and, second, the effect of 
Third Beries, Vol. KAI. No. 15.—13 June 1d, i 
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the interior of the finest type of Dorie _tructure, exemplified in the Parthenon and the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. In considering such widely apart things as the culmination of temple building 
under Pericles and the temples of Asia Minor, we are brought face to face with the contrasts of the 
Greek genius. The luxuriance, the Eastern pomp, the sense of mere bigness, and the thoroughly 
Tonian character of the Asian temples, though it is Hellenic, is not 30 in the Atte sense. A glance at 
the map will help to explain this contrast in the geographical aspect. The vast plain of the Mander, 
which runs inland from the coast line south of Ephesus, sets the key-note of what we are about to 
discover m the character of Asian work. Round about this plain, or in comparative proximity to it, 
are the sites of Ephesus, Sardis, Priene, Miletus, and Aphrodisias, each giving its name to a great 
temple in the Ionian style. Halicarnassus is farther south, and Manthus still farther south, near the 
coast of Lycia. These cities are for the most part remarkably picturesque. Priene, perched high 
up, and overlooking the plain of the Meander in its length, is wonderful; the curious conforma- 
tion of hills round the site of Sardis gives it great nobility. Sardis, indeed, was one of the finest of 
these sites—standing in lonely splendour to-day, but once a centre of high civilisation, business and 
wealth, on the “ Royal road” of Herodotus, from which branched other roads to Ephesus, Cyzicus, 
and Smyrna. | 

With the exception of Samos, the temple at Miletus was the largest in the Greek world, and 
Ephesus comes next. Nothing remains standing at Ephesus, but the whole conception becomes 
marvellously vivid after studying the British Museum fragments. For actual columns in sifu we must 
go to the Temple of Cybele at Sardis, next in size to Ephesus. Until very recently the columns there 
were nearly half buried. The recent wonderful discoveries of the American Exploration Society quite 
confirm Cockerell's enthusiasm for the capitals, and show that the whole temple must have been of 
great magnificence. The bases of the great temple of Apollo Didymmns at Miletus* ware very curious 
and beautiful. From the smaller temple at Priene, which can be wall studied in Wiegand and Schrader's 
fine book, the friezeless character of the Asian temples was first clearly proved. The Lycian 
tombs, the tomb at Mylasa, the Nereid Monument, and the culmination of all of them—the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus—show what was accomplished in what may be termed the" sarcophagus” or “ casket” 
type of building im Asia Minor. The Mausoleum was undoubtedly one of the finest monuments which 
liu: ever been erected in the world, and may fitly be compared with the Taj Mahal at Agra. Its 
sculpture reaches high-water mark. In many respects it is the most “ Attic " of Asian buildings, but 
all these structures exhibit Asian characteristics in greater or leas degree. 

Professor Lethaby, in his admirable booklets, has called attention to the great opportunities we 
have for study here, in England, from the noble collection of Greek architectural fragments in the 
British Museum. We have practically all that exists of the two temples at Ephesus, the Mausoleum, 
and the entire Nereid Monument. The other strictly architectural fragments im the Museum are 
not so representative, yet there is a whole column and caryatid, as well as some carved mouldings and 
eofferings from the Krectheum, capitals from the Parthenon, Propylma, Temple of Nike Apteros, and 
Bass ; some very fine fragments of caps from Priene, and several other fragments from Asia Minor and 
Cyprus. I want to try and show where come of these fragments find their place. 

In considering the great Asian temples, we are at the very outset brought face to face with one 
outstanding characteristic—therr size, Size or scale has what one might define as an absolute as well 
as a relative significance im architecture. Taking buildings in the mass we realise that St. Peter's at 
Rome is large in a different way from St. Paul's, London. To a much greater degree is Amiens 
Cathedral large in a different way from the Farnese Palace. But there is a more ‘ntimate significance 
of scale. The difference in size between the Diana Temple at Ephe us and the Nike Apteros Temple at 
Athens becomes at once a matter of subtle and absorbing interest to the architect. Both are pedi- 





* See Prof. Hosanquet's interesting Paper published in the Proceedings of the Classica! Association of Ireland last year. 
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mented temples of the Tonic order, and thus have a similar stylistic expression, an expression which 
has marked and matstent characteristics. Within the limits of that expression there is considerable 
variation in form and detail, and an immense difference in seale: To take a rough-and-ready illustra- 
tion, if we were to represent the area of the front of the Athenian example by an octavo volume, 
the area of the front of the Asian example would, in comparison, require to be represented by an 
ordinary four-panelled door. 

I have chosen the Nike temple for comparison, because it is one of the smallest examples of the 
Order known to us, and the reeded torus member in its base resembles that of the Asian temple. 
What interests us in the comparison is the way the purpose and detail of the design of each structure 
is carried out. Both are very fine examples of their class, and both have a decided similarity in their 
bigness of execution. 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, to which I wish to draw attention in some detail, was the second, 
if not the third, of the temples built on that site. ‘The earlier (called the Sixth Century, or “ Croesus " 
Temple), of which there are considerable fragments in the British Museum, is vastly interesting not only 
for itself, but in comparison with the later structure. The material of this temple has been fully 
published for the Museum by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who had for his architect Mr. A. KE. Henderson. 
The second or “ Fourth Century "' Temple was built on the foundation of the earlier one, and was 
practically identical with it in size. The base of the great platform of steps on which the temple 
rested is about 421 feet long by 240 feet wide. The actual columnar structure, which rose from a 
stylobate of three steps above the platform, was 345 feet long and 164 feet wide. The flanks show 
twenty columns and the fronts eight. As the temple was what is styled “ Dipteral,” ie., with a 
double peristyle or row of columns round the central cella, this cella is, over its walls, only half the 
width of the front. The general impression must, therefore, have been a forest of colamns, with the 
usual gable or pediment at each end and a sloping roof. 

The total height from the base of the platform to the top of the pediment must have bean about 
100 feet or father under. We can compare the dimensions of the front to Smirke's south portico of the 
British Museum, which is also an octastyle Ionic portico, and, so far as I am aware, the largest in this 
country. It is about 111 feet across the columns, and about 80 feet from the ground to the top of the 
pediment. The height of the columns is 45 feet, while those at Ephesus were over 55 feat, a difference of 
nearly one-fifth. Comparing the Ephesus Temple with the west front of St. Paul's, we find that it 
would stretch nearly across the width of the latter, and the top of the pediment (if one excludes plat- 
forms in both cases) would nearly reach the top of the crowning entablature in St. Paul's. These 
figures give us some idea of the greatness of seale of the Diana Temple. 

The details were worthy of the occasion, and they can be studied with full comprehension of their 
magnificence at the Gritish Museum. Let us concentrate our attention at first on the columns, as 
being the most important features in a Greek colonnaded temple. ‘The capitals at Ephesus are the 
biggest things of their kind known to us in ancient art—that is to say, apart from their actual size, they 
are executed with a boldness and a grandeur which is quite unique. We do not see here the exquisite 
perfection and geometrical precision of parts which characterise the finest Athenian examples, but 
rather a treatment of the entire cap as living seu pture. The volutes are simple in design, but holdly 
chiselled and well formed. The cashion of the volutes rests finely on the immense “ eggs’ at the top of 
the shaft, while the treatment of the ends of the volutes is probably unique and certainly most original 
and fine. ‘These caps are § feet 7 inches wide, and instinct with nobility. They have delicacies and 
graces which doubtless varied considerably in different examples, but they have the largeness of scale 
we should most desire when we consider the height at which they were raised above their base. 

The bases of the columns are also remarkably fine things—and here I must digress s 
Asian and Athenian bases in general. 

The Athenian lonic column base, as is well known, usually, though by no means invariably, 
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approximates to the so-called“ Attic ” type—that is, the lowest member is a torus. It is this lowest 
torus that we principally remark. It is obviously wanted, as there is no square plinth block to the 
base.. In the large Asian temples, on the other hand, square plinth blocks are the rule. Above that is 
a crcular drum shaped into a double cavetto, and on this sits the base proper of the column, a large 
reeded torus. The resultant effect is one of extraordinary lightness, delicacy, and strength, the first- 
named quality being very desirable in such a large member (the lowest drums of the columns at Ephesus 
are 6 feet in diameter), and admirably secured by the peculiar section given to the general line of the 
torus. I have dwelt so long on this matter of the base, as it is a feature most highly characteristic of 
the Asian Ordér and one which | submit is most completely successful for large work. 

All the finest Ionie bases, whether Attic or Asian. give one the idea of a drum on which the column 
sits. This idea ts thoroughly realised at Ephesus. No ordirnury Attic base of that size would be so 
successful, and I venture to think there is a limit to which the Nike type of base should be applied. 
As regards the Attic base, we have a modern example of quite adequate size to judge by, in the old 
south front of the British Museum, already cited. The bases there are quite well done in their way, 
but they tend to make the columns look like magritied small ones, and are not completely successful 
for such a large Order. 

But if the temple at Ephesus had had only these fine simple bases of familiar type, it would not 
have reached so high in estimation 4s it did in the past, and as it now does. Its $6 sculptured bases, 
mentioned by Pliny, were its most remarkable characteristic. 

You must picture to yourselves the double row of columns at the fronts and the two columns at 
each porch, of similar height to the ordinary columns and with similar eaps and plinth blocks, but 
having above the plinth block a square or circular sculptured base abont 6 feet 6 inches high. The 
character of these truly magnificent bases ean be fully judged from the Moseam. ‘They are covered 
with sculpture of the highest order—the square ones in high relief, and the round ones in low relief — 
which would render them, singly, worthy of the greatest note; in fact it is difficult to conceive a more 
beautiful column than one of these front columns of the temple. We can imagine it in its entirety : 
above the sculpture (which is nearest the eye and full of beauty of detail) rise the fint ngs of the great 
shaft, and this shaft ‘nu its turn is crowned by the sculpturesque caps we have already considered. 
Looked at in the mass the effect must have been superb. The difference in the intercolumniation 
of the fronts gave a light and varied spacing to the sculptured columns which effectually prevented 
monotony. Lmagmuation can go 4 step farther anid picture the great entablature, 9 feet high and 5 feet 
in projection, soaring over the front, and above that the triangle of the pediment. Flanking all this, 
and bodying it in, the serried ranks of columns of the temple sides, 

The entablature, like the capitals, was also treated ag one great member. It was, of course, 
governed by horizontal lines, but not to such an extent as in Attic examples. In essentials ib 
consisted of an architrave of three fascias, which carried boldly projecting dentil blocks, which in 
turn carried the cornice. The architrave was nearly 4 feet high, and the total height of 11 feet, include 
ing the cymatium, offered of course a greater surface to the eye from below, owing to the bold pro- 
jection ofthe cornice, ‘There was an ovolo under the dentils, and agreat egg-and-tongue course over 
them, of similar seale to the eggs of the capitals. All this is pretty clear from Priene, and from the 
Mausoleum, as well as from the actual fragments found. ‘The eymatium was large and flat, boldly 
decorated with scrollwork in relief and with lions’ heads at intervals of about ( feet possibly. Ib was 
returned along the sides of the temple as well as on the raking pediment. ‘The medal of Gordianus II. 
shows an unmistakable suggestion of dentil blocks under the raking cornice, and so does Hadrian's 
medal, though less clearly. It is possible that this may be medallist’s licence. As every dimension 
helps to give you an idea of the sealo, I may mention that the cymatium was about 2 feet in height, 
and the dentil blocks about 14 inches in height and projection. The bed of the corona was also abont 
® feet. 
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‘here is a splendid bigness about all the details of this temple, as well a3 a triumphant and master- 
fal origmality in their conception, that renders it different from every other monument of antiquity. 
It truly stands alone. 

Considered in detail, the entablature without a frieze, or, a3 it is called by Choisy,“ the Architrave 
Qrder,"’ ean be best studied in the Museum from the fragments of the Mausoleum, thongh these have 
been differently put together in the restoration there. The analogy of Priene, and the actual pieces 
found, justify the restoration proposed by Professor Lethaby, and illustrated in the Architectural 
Association Sketch Book for 1910. The dentil blocks, in this style of entablature, of course took the 
place of the frieze. They are the actual translation mto stone of the ends of the wooden cross 
beams which rested on the architrave in an earlier wooden construction. In Attic work, where, as Mr, 
Spiers has truly remarked, we get that strange blending of Doric and Ionic detail which makes it unique, 
both frieze and dentil course are sometimes found with the Ionic Order, as at Eleusis, but the latter has 
become a mere decorative appendage. In the caryatid portico of the Kreetheum we get a true echo 
of tha Asian manner. Similar entablatures to this at Ephesus, varying slightly in detail, must have 
existed at Miletus, Sardis, and Aphrodisias, just as we know one existed at Pergamos in the order that 
erowned the great altar. There is nothing in this form of entablature that is neceasarily half formed 
or unworthy of attention. As used in Asian work it is logically complete and perfectly satisfying. 

It is not my intention on the present occasion to enter into points of controversy about the propor- 
tions of the front. I will only state that in the diagram of it shown on page 493 I have adhered to 
the restoration of Professor Lethaby, which does not render any of the columns unduly stilted, by 
placing two sculptured bases together. And there can be little doubt, at any rate, that this restoration 
offars much the best wsthotic result. The alternative hypothesis, that of the late Dr, Murray, which 
has so far been generally accepted, is illustrated at the Museum in a fine drawing by Mr. Cromar Watt.* 

We do not see the temple as a subject for colour, perhaps, unless indeed colour was employed on 
it all over, which is quite probable. Wood states that he found ample evidences of both colour and 
gilding. Hyen in a limited scheme of colour, however, such as we fancy may have been employed on 
the Parthenon, one could readily sea the value of subdued rich tones lurking in the shadows of the 
entablature. But for virility, as seulpturesque mass, the whole must have been a wonderful achieve- 
ment, and it is remarkable there is‘so little of the barbaric mit. There is the warm blood of the East 
in the whole conception, but the sculptures of the circular column bases are as serene and heautifnl as 
anything of the kind in existence. From the foot of the great platform of steps one could look up to 
them, and see the large rounded curves in all the beauty of their white marble. Such was this magnifi- 
eent structure exteriorly. It is not difficult to understand that the ancients considered it one of 
the seven wonders of the world as known to them. 

From these mighty Asian temples we turn to some of the better-known Attic work of the Acropolis 
at Athens as one turns from life-size statuary to a small Greek bronze. The same informing spirit is 
behind both, in a sense, but where at Ephesns all ts colossal, wonder-striking, awe-inspiring, in 
Attica all is exquisite, refined, more to be lived with. We can trace the exterior of Ephesus and imagine 
it vividly enough in its giant proportions. But in the Parthenon we see the whole design, ontside and 
in, and from descriptions and copies conjecture what was to the ancients the wonder of the whole, the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. Truly the exterior of the shrine which contained this wonderful 
statue was perfect in every detail, and even now, in its ruined state, it is the subtlety of proportion and 
the refinement which charm even more than the mellow richness of the material. The few but very 
delicate horizontal markings which relieved the boldness of the general forms; the broad vertical 
‘‘ thumb-markings”" of the triglyphs; the shimmer of the Pan-Athenaic frieze high up in reflected 
light, binding the whole of the cella wall together ; the largeness of play in the pose of the pediment 


**The Soul; Columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesns," by Dr, Alex. S. Murray, Jounwat, BLB.A. 
?1 November | 
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figures ; the delicate flutings of the columns, resting on a base which is refined down to a flush surface : 
the beauty of the lovely bowl-like capitals; the simplicity and reserve of the stylobate—colour 
perhaps sparingly used here, though, on the whole, mellow and warm and opaque, not coldly trans- 
lucent—all this is familiar enough, though barely recognised in its fulness. It becomes ineomparably 
finer when we apprehend what the great Athena was like; and if the outside was warm and mellow 
the inside was, in all probability, not mellow only, but rich and splendid and full of great deep colour. 

We have ample evidence that these figures which the Greeks put in their finest temples were 
wonderfully constructed and finished in the most precious materials, and that their fame spread far 
and wide. Pausanias says about the Parthenon Athena :— 

Paus. i. 24.—The statue itself is made of gold and ivory. On the middle of the helmet reste the figure of a Sphinx ; 
and on either side of the helmet griffins are represented. The image of Athena stands erect, and wears a tunic reaching 
to the feet. On ita breast is represented in ivory the head of Medusa, and a Victory about 4 cubits in height stands on 
one of its hands, while in the other it holds a spear: at its feet rests a shield, and close to the shield if & gerpent, which 
no doubt representa Erechthonius ; on the base of the statue the birth of Pandora is wrought in relicf.* 
still more elaborate is his description of the figure of Zeus in the temple at Olympia, which was 
perhaps the most famous of all. He says :— 

fans. v. 10.—Now the god is seated on his throne, and is made of gold and ivory: on his head rests a garland 
which imitates sprays of olive, In his right hand he bears a Victory, also of ivory and gold, which holds a fillet and 
haa a garland on its head: and in his left there isa eceptre inlaid with every kind of metal: the bird which is perched 
on the soeptre is the eagle, The sandals of the god and likewise his robe are of gold. On the robe are wrought figures 
there are figures upon it, painted and sculptured... . The throne is supported not only by the Jegs, but also by pillars 
standing between the legs and equal to them in number.+ 
In 4 curiously vivid passage another writer says about the figure of the Delphian Apollo :— 

Liban, Grat. 61.—Imagina tion brings before my eyes that form, the bowl, the lyre, the tunic reaching to the feet, 
the delicacy of the neck in the marble, the girdle about the bosom which holds the golden tunic together, so that some 
partes fit closely and others hang loose. He seemed as one that sang. 

In the hands of the Romans such figures as these would have had a barbaric richness of effect 
and the appeal would be overstrained. Most, if not all, of the examples of polychrome statuary left 
to uz from Roman times are not convineing. But it is barely possible that the Greeks of the fifth 
century would have produced other than the finest results. Moreover, the same critics who speak 
with warm approbation of the architectural features we now admire so much, wax eloquent about the 
central figures. Whatever the richness of the materials, and whatever apparent realism was aimed at, 
it is pretty certain that each material was in proper relation and that all were subordinated to breadth 
and repose. The seulpturesque character of the figure is indeed of extreme importance, and when 
one considers the weight of the appeal in the exterior sculpture in the Parthenon it is clear that the 
figure of the goddess, if it were to tell at all, would require all the skill and all the richness which the 
sculptor was capable of bestowing on it. Pausanias’ description is after all the surest guide, though 
the Lemnian Athena gives some idea of the breadth and benignity which the Athena Parthenos probably 
had, just as the Varvakeion statuette—that undoubted copy of the great figure—gives us a faint, 
though very faint, conception of its general form and detail. The fact 18, NO figure so small as this 


could possibly do justice to the work that must of necessity have been lavished on the actual statue. 


The Parthenon had an exter-or peristyle of columns that were $4 feet in height. The pediments 
contained statuary considerably over life size, its masses generally in seale with the main forms of the 
architecture, just as the details of its drapery were in seale with the delicacies and retinements of the 
architectural lines. More inseparable from the architecture, and perfectly in keeping with such 
features as column caps and triglyphs, were the metopes and the Pan-Athenaic frieze. The free play 
| — SS eS ee ee a 
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and rounded forms of the figures in the sculptures, carefully adapted as they were to their setting, 
contrasted finely with the ordered lines of the architecture, punctuated at regular intervals with 
délicate points of detail, and giving the finishing touch to a structure which was in the truest sense 
monumental. Yet there was no feature that predommated—ano central point of interest, That was 
reserved for the interior, which we must now consider as a whole in greater detail. 

The interior of a Greek temple of the highest class offered invariably a sense of contrast to the 
exterior. In certain cases, a3 at Bassae, one finds single columns of the same scale as those of the 
exterior peristyle, though it was not the rule, and anything like an ordered arrangement of tall 
eolumn: is not found. In temples of any size, however, colonnades dividing the main space into 
nave and aisles were a necessity. The prevailing arrangement is found in the temple at Aegma. 
By means of the superimposed Orders, both harmony and diversity were attained, The seale of 
the pediment figures was brought direetly into the temple by means of the amall columns. Above 
would come the coffering of the ceiling, which was doubtless richly painted. Below would come 
the votive figures, or, as at Olympia, low screens between the columns, forming a balustrade to the 
central cella. ‘These would associate the scale of the metopes with the interior, and thus harmony 
would be further attained. All this, including the floor of the cella, was raised two steps above the 
pavement of the peristyle. The cella, thus surrounded on three sides by a colonnade in two stories, 
and closed in the front by a low screen (in which there were doubtless doors which could be thrown 
open) fronted the great doorway behind the Kast or principal portico. Considering now the Parthenon, 
we find, placed well back in the cella and fronting the entrance, on a large slab of black marble—that 
to which the whole exterior and interior composition led up—the image of the goddess, which alone 
assimilated into itself the scale and proportion of the entire building down to the minutest detail. 
The figure being 37 feet high at once took the acale of the exterior columns right into the heart of the 

‘temple, while the break of scale of the interior Orders would give immense emphasis to it. Its multi- 
plicity of parts would give the finishing touch which would completely reconcile the inner Orders and 
accessories with the exterior work. The metopes would be in scale with the snakes of the goddess, 
the pediment figures with her limbs, and the Pan-Athenaie friege with minor details, The light would 
be sparing—almost at times gloomy—but the Rastern sun after dawn would sweep right imto the 
interior, lighting up the base of the great statue, and throwing up the head and shoulders with wonder- 
ful reflected light as it rose up high into the obscurity of the roof. The inner peristyle might have 
been generally light im tone and plain; the figare light but extraordmarily neh, flashing with pemes 
and gold. The entire setting to this must have been in a rich deep scheme of colour. Pausanias 
says about Olympia “ There are screens like walls which bar the ingress. Of these screens, that 
which is opposite the door is covered with plain blue enamel; but the reat of them are ilecorated 
with paintings by Panainos.” 

he great figures of the Athena Parthenos and the Zena at Olympia must each have been a feast 
of colour to the eye and full of the most beautiful detail. It is questionable if these works were not 
as nearly divine as anything that has ever been produced by the hand of man. It is obvious from 

ancient writers that they were regarded as transcendent works of art, far excelling the architectural 
sculpture which surrounded them. 
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THE HENRY 0. AVERY ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY OF COLUM BA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 


By Epwarp RB. Sura, Reference Librarian, Avery Library. 


L—THE BUILDING, 


[* the “eighties Lower Fifth Avenue had not lost 
AR. the intimacy of early days. Many old families 
still resided on the northern side of Washington 
Square, and as far up town as Fourteenth Street. 
Near thia upper limit were two brick houses in the 
quiet old American style, similar in design, and 
covered with wistaria. The owner lived in one, and 
in the other conducted a business in pictures and art 
works of all kinds, The place was known to all the 
world as a treasure-house of things beautiful, and as 
the home of one of those fine commercial reputations 
which characterised old New York. | 

The Averys are a large New England family of 
English origin, Mr, Samuel Putman Avery began 
life a3 an engraver on wood. Under the influence 
of a refined and artistic temperament, and improving 
exceptional opportunities, he became interested in the 
collections of paintings and other objects of art, 
which were afterwards sold as opportunity offered. A 
apecial advantage came with his appointment as 
Commissioner of Fine Arts for the United States at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867, This brought him into 
intimate contact with the art of Europe, a familiarity 
which made possible a noble career as connoiaseur, 
collector and philanthropist. 

His younger son, Henry Ogden Avery, entered the 
profession of architecture and began his training (in 
1870) with Mr, Russell Sturgis, who undertook the 
training of a few boys in the personal English 
manner, In 1872 Henry Avery entered the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and made a fine reputation 
in the atelier of Jules André. In 1879 he returned 
to New York and, entering the office of Richard 
Hunt, undertook the management of several of 
Mr. Hunt's most. important undertakings. In 1883 
he opened an office in 368, Fifth Avenue, where he 
accumulated an office library of several thousand 
volumes. 

At his death, in 1890, the disposition of this library 
became a matter of much concern to his parents, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. Sturgis it was deposited with 
the authorities of Columbia College. Mr. Sturgis 
understood well the importance of providing in New 
York a standard architectural library, and found in 
Mr. Avery a man with precisely the qualifications 
required to carry out his long-cherished scheme ; 
endowments were provided, and the accumulation of 
books began on a large scale. 


The library has been fortunate in the provision 


which has been made for ita accommodation, In the 
beginning it occupied two attractive rooms in a 
beautiful Gothic building im Forty-ninth Street, 
designed by C. 0. Haight. A little place it was, with 
the privacy, intimacy, and charm which are charac- 
teristic of the medimval type. In the noble building 
which all the world recognises as the Low Library, 
erected by Mr. Charles Follen McKim in 1897, the 
conditions were reversed. Instead of medinval 
intimacy, the new home expressed the monumental 
simplicity and repose of classic architecture. 

To the Awery Library was given the eastern suite 
of three rooms on the main floor, The reading room 
was arranged in ulveves, following the type set at 
Merton College, the design of the cases being sugyested 
by those of Peterhouse, Cambridge. The furnishings 
were extremely successful, but the beauty of the room 
lay in the large display of hooks which covered nearly 
all the visible surfaces. Architectural books ure 
substantial, and when they are well bound with an 
abundance of fine leather and gold the colour effect 
is good. 

About five years ago intimation came to us that 
the good people who had done so much were dis posed 
to do more, and would be pleased to erect a separate 
building for the exelusive use of the Avery Library. 
The duty of preparing designs was conferred upoa the 
office of McKim, Mead and White, and became the 
special charge of Mr. William M. Kendall of that firm. 
As the plans of the Columbia University buildings 
have heen thoroughly illustrated, we may assume that 
their disposition is understood. 

In order to place the new Avery building as near 
the central library as possible, it was necessary to 
give it location in the inner rectangle, and a plot was 
chosen at the north-eastern corner. The dimensions 
of all academic buildings are predetermined. The 
buildings of the inner rectangle must be 150 feet long, 
57 feet wide, and 70 feet high to the cornice line, 
with one story below the ground level. 

The basement story was reserved for stacks, a 
lounging room, a cloak room, and a room for the 
vacuum cleaner, humidifier, and other necessities, 
The large reading room of the library claimed the 
main floor, and here was centred the interest and 
difficulty of the design. 

The theory and practice of library construction are 
now well understood. On the whole, it may be said 
that the alcove arrangement is not approved by 
librarians, Alcoves expose property, and, unless they 
are large, there is no proper circulation about the 
tables. In special libraries where readers must he 
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near their hooks, tt ia considered better to mass the 
shelves on one side of a room and the tables on the 
other, asin the new State Library at Hartford. In 
the design of our new building, this safe and conve- 
nient disposition was impossible, Its architectural 
character required a monumental treatment of the 
main story in the exterior elevation, which was 
secured by a series of arched windows, broad and 
high, with ample space between them. To obstruct 
such attractive windows with shelves was impossible. 
The architect was obliged to place the stacks between 
the windows, thus creating alcoves in two stories 
and fifteen feet between centres, providing ample 
space between the tables four feet wide, and the 
shelves. Before each alcove is an exhibition screen 
which transforms it into a secluded study, witha great 
window upon one of the university courts. Between 
the alcoves on either side, the floor space, 21 feet wide, 
is kept open and forms the central aisle of the room, 
20 feet high, with « large triple window at either end. 

The central space forms a noble interior. Each of 
the stacks between the alcoves is faced with a pier of 
Botticino marble, terminated above by a rectangular 
capital suggested by the ‘ante-capital from. the 
Temenos of Priene. A fine Greek quality is presented 
in all the vertical features of the room, including the 
panelling of the new wall surfaces, which also hold the 
quiet colour of the marble. 

The most beautiful feature of the room is the 
ceiling, in three large bays entirely similar in their 
design, which consists of a central pane) framed by 
i meander, in the centre of which 18 a ¢ircular lacuna 
about a foot deep, decorated with o simple pattern of 
flat quatrefoils in panels, In the corners between the 
nitcle and the square are medallion portraits of famous 
Italian connoisseurs and architects surrounded by 
wreaths. The remainder of the ceiling consista of 
rectangular coffers decorated simply by bead-mould- 
ings. It 1s surprising that an ar Tent 6c simple 
as this should be so effective. The early Italian 

wality of the ceiling harmonises perfectly with the 
sreck treatment of the wall, and toyether they create 
a moat pleasing ensemble, 

The interior treatment of the main door of the room 
is early Italian, severe and deheate, and the view 
when the dooris opened, through the vestibule into the 
north court of the University, is charming to a degree 
not to he expected ina commercial city like New York. 

The design of the furniture was taken over without 
change from that used in the old room. The heavy 
oak tables have Baroque supports not at all in the 
delicate character of the rest of the room, but still 
harmonious. The choirs are large, with fine move- 
ment of line. The arrangement of the librarian's 
table and of his two offices before the main door is 
easy and unconventional, suggesting little of the 
official ApPPEATEN be of a library. Altogether the effect 
of the room is simple, deheate, large, open, and lumi- 
nous, with attractive out-of-door glimpses of the 
other buildings in the University campus, 
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The alcove arrangement is peculiarly <suited to 
books on architecture. The architectural student 
does not know beforehand precisely what he requires. 
He wishes to range for suggestion. By massing 
similar material in aleoves with good tables and plenty 
of light, the librarian meets the requirements of his 
reader perfectly. At the same time the aleove forces 
him to accept the open shelf, and increases the diffi- 
culties of custodianship. The Avery books have 
always been wide open to a degree which one might 
suppose to be impossible with material so valuable as 
this; but our loss has not been large. It is in no way 
commensurate with the advantage which must come 
to students from the open shelf. We lock up the very 
fine things, of course, | 

The three stories above the reading room are, at 
present, occupied by the architectural school, and 
provide excellent quarters for drawing and lectures. 
The upper story is cleverly arranged to furnish a 
large amount of illumination for the tables, 

The frame of the building is powerful, fit to bear any 
burden of hooks which may be placed upon it. At 
some tine in the future, the two stories immediately 
above the reading room will be cut up into ‘seminars “ 
for special departments of a general art library. 
Already two rooms have been set apart for Greek 
archmology. Roman archeology should be treated 
in the same way, and like provision must be made 
eventually for the art and archmology of India and the 
Far East. The literature of the fine arts, which may 
come within the scope of university work, pre hably 
intludes about 100,000 volumes, which is. [ss than 
the capacity of the Avery building, “At present the 
Avery collection contains 21486 volumes, In 
the University collections including the Avery there 
ore 27,626 volumes on various subjects related to the 
arts of design. This is the largest art collection in 
America. 

The upper story will in the end become an exhibition 
room, ad has been designed for use and appearance in 
this capacity. With such large areas of glass, it will 
be possible to dispose the light in various ways. A 
top pent may be scoured for ‘miei and side lights 

or © ition of minor works, binding. pw ae 
and the like. Bee ROW 

The architect has secured in the exterior of his 
building results nearly as interesting as those which 
hive made the reading ream one of the most beautiful 
pieces In “America. The facades are clever and ern- 
dite, lilee all Mr. Kendall's work. The arches of the 
large windows are deeply revealed in cavetto with 
heavy rolls on the outer rims, and are perfectly foiled 
by the «mi ple rectangular openings above. The 
pilaster treatment in the upper two stories is original 
although that region will not he complete until the 


bronze grilles in a Greek pattern are added in the 


lower sashes of the windows. 
The carefully studied combination of red brick and 
prey limestone provides an éxcellent colour effect. 
On either side of the entrance casts of the Medici 
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lions from the Loggia dei Lanzi lend distinction to the 


In a country which builds as rapidly as ours, and 
which has its centre of constructive activity so defi- 
nitely established in its metropolitan city, the archi- 
tectural school of the metropolis must in the end 
dominate the profession, and must derive unlimited 
siege eaten the attractive and appropriate home 
which it has received from Mr. §. P. Avery, the second 
of the name. 


Il.—THE BOOKS. 


It may frequently surprise men who enter the pro- 
fession of architecture to discover how dependent they 
are upon books. In many of its operations archi- 
tecture is based upon precise science. A building testa 
upon its availability, and that depends wpon the 
correctness with which a various multitude of things 
is done, and that again depends upon the architect's 
library. 

The architect must rely no less upon books in the 
artistic than in the practical part of his work. The 
peyohology of design is not perfectly understood. 

y one combmation of Imes and colours which the 

designer conceives is agreeable and another is not, is 
notapparent. In the final analysis it is probable that 
we wil discover that the standard of judgment ia 
posited with the act of creation. That is, we make 
what we like, and like what we make. At any rate it 
if not possible for any one person to create an 
sccopted architectural style, and very rarely is it 
possible for one person to create o decorative 
motive which will become permanent. Style crys- 
tallizes gradually in the out-working of large prac- 
tiee, and calls for a record in the accumulation of 
Ulustrations and of books, 
The medimval styles were so and structural 
m character that they needed no literature and cre- 
ated none. In the classic series, however, books have 
followed building closely. Greek civilisation pro- 
duced a fine architectural literature, which was col- 
lected in the library of Augustus and still lives in the 
treatise of Vitruvius. After the reeovery of Vitruvius 
in the fifteenth century the number of hooks on archi- 
tecture increased rapidly, | 

The modern architect, reaching as he does into 
every region and into every period, cannot live with- 
out books, Where there are many architects and there 
is practice on a large scale, a central architectural 
library is necessary. This necessity seems first to 
have defined itselfin London. No architectural col- 
lection deserves standing until it has secured a com- 
es set of the Trawsacrions and Jovrnat of the 





yal Institute of British Architects. In the many 


journeys which the librarian makes in this record of 
the Institute he is forced to note the central and stra- 
tegic position of the peek In the Address published 
in the first volume of the TRassactions in 1835-36 jt is 
noted that “the formation of a library of printed 
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works of every species connected with architecture is 
of course of primary importance,” 

The history of the Library of the Royal Institute 
may be followed in its Transactions and Jourwan 
and KaLexpak, und is mostinteresting. The number 
of purchases from any fund has never been large, the 
minagement depending mther upon donations of 
members and friends, An examination of the lists of 
donors reveals the names of nearly all British archi- 
tects of standing, and of many prominent in other 
lands. It is this broad personal interest which gives 
to the collection the choice and intimate character 
which no other architectural library is likely to 
acquire. From time to time lists of desideraia have 
been published in the Jounnan which have apparently 
been promptly met by gifts from members, 

One of these lists, in Professor George Aitchison’ 
article in the Journ, 3rd series, Vol, IT., is concerned 
with needed editions of Vitruvius, of which the 
Institute has probably now a complete set. ‘The 
genius of the Institute library in the early days was 
Wyatt Papworth, who was made secretary of the 
Library Committee when that body was formed in 
1860. Papworth also created the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society's Dictionary. In 1881 a notable addi- 
tion was made to the resources of the library, in the 
establishment of its loan collection, 

This work of the Institute was well known in New 
York and made a deep impression upon the mind of 
the late Russell Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis was a good archi- 
tect ; but his breadth of mind, and the extent of his 
sympathies, could not be contained within the four 
walls of his office. He loved to range over the field of 
architectural activity, with many excursions into 
general humanities. He always Ss In mind the 
porsibility of creating in New York « collection of 
monumental works on architecture which the average 
architect may be unable to buy for himself. Hia 
opportunity for realisation came in 1890 at the death 
of his pupil and friend, Henry 0. Avery, a young archi- 
tect of great achievement and still r promise, 
associated at the moment with Mr. Richard M. Hunt. 
The propriety of creating o monument to this 
scholarly architect waa apparent, and no monument, 
could have been more appropriate than the realisation 
of Mr. Sturgis’ cherished iit well caadieed plan for a 
Public Library of Architecture. 


Mr. Avery's father, the late Samuel P- Avery, waa 


peeceny the ee Weiter & plan would 
appes’s ae came of the original New England stock, 
which 18 English pur sang. Beginning life as a wood 
engraver he developed « temperamental &ppreciation 
for fine things, and a shrewd comprehension of their 
financial value, which Jed directly to successful com- 
meree in ober artistic importance. He had an 
unfailing sense of vood work a enia thy 
ce "Gk paced fk and 4 genial sympathy for 
at Peleg: Stutes (omuniesionar for the Fine Arts 
pe ae Sxposiaon of 1867, in Paris. he familiacen 
himself with modern French art, and his axundenin 
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fortune was created largely in the selection of paint- 
ings by the great French artists of the nineteenth 
century. The enthusiastic appreciation of the works 
of the ees of Barbizon, which has characterised 
the collectors of America, may be traced nearly os 


much to Mr. Avery's excellent selection as to their 


brilliant exploitation by the great Boston pamter, 
William Morris Hunt. | 

The architectural library was brought to Columbia 
University because that instijution included a pro- 
fessional achool, and also for the excellent reason, 
much appreciated by Mr. Sturgis, that the university 
library at that time alone in the city of New York 
was open in the evening. An architect, like every 
other busy man, is practically excluded from his 
library eH iS 
moments of ar active mind belong to the books. 
activities of the community, and is supported by them. 
It was proper that when one of these activities came 
to the university, with its special library, it should 
retain some element of control. The founders met 
this requirement by the creation of a pecans 
committee, consisting of the Librarian of the Univer- 
aity, the Professor of Architecture, and Mr. Sturgis, 
who represented the profession at-large. At the death 
of Mr. Sturgis, in 1909, Mr. Glenn Brown, Secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects, was elected to 
replace him, deserving the selection, certainly, a4 the 
author of the History of the United States Capitol 


(1903), the only monumental monograph yet pub- 


lished on any American building. As an outcome of 
his election the Avery Library may become, in the 


near future, the official collection of the American 


Institute. 

In the selection of hooks the founders werm to a 
considerable extent guided by the catalogues of the 
collection m Conduit Street. They felt, as keenly as 
the London architects had, the importance of laying 
a strong foundation in the classic literature of the 
profession. The Avery Library is well stocked with 
the old books, Mr. Avery was himself especially 
active in this part of the work, and loved to search the 
shops and catalogues for fine old things. 

Of Vitruvius, the Avery contains forty editions and 
translations, a5 against the probably complete list in 
the Conduit Street Library. We have the Editio 
Princeps of Alberti’s De Re Aedificatoria (1485), 
and many other editions, translations, and works of 
this fine old master, who was secretary to 4ix popes, 
and the leading consulting architect of the Italian 
Renaissance. | | 

The name Vignola may be applied to any manual 
of the Orders which follows Barozzi’s method pre- 
cisely as geometries ance took the name of Euclid. 
The Avery hos the first editions of the Regola delli 
cingue Ordini & Architetiura (1563) and a long list of 
other editions, and the Due Regole della Prospettiva 
Pratica (1583). 

From the fact that the Earl of Burlington brought 
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home many of Pallacio’s drawings the patron saint 
cot English classi¢iam t@ Paullacdio rather than Vignola, 
who was followed by the French. The Institute may 
well treasure its first edition of 1570, with the auto- 
graph of the Earl of Burlington, and the French and 
Italian edition of G. Leoni, with autograph notes by 
Inigo Jones. 

We have the works of Vincenzo Scamozzi, San 
Michele, and the seven books of Sebastiano Serlio in 
early editions; but these are not in every case the 
earliest. Serlio began the series with the publication 
of the fourth book. Great things were expected of 
Sebastiano Serio when he was called to Fontainebleau 
by Francis L. in 1541, but he has little to show for 
himself now except these quaint old books. 

English-speaking people have been taught that the 
Baroque period in Italy, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the eightecnth, 
is a time of artistic degeneracy. Under the influence 
of German writers we are broader now, and feel that 
this period 16 a vast caldron out of which much of 
modernarthascome, Oil painting has come out of it, 
with Rubens, Rembrandt, and Velasquez. Etching 
and engraving alao with Rembrandt and Callot. The 
entire body of architecture, of sculpture, and architee- 
tural decoration which culminates in the prodigious 
performance of the reign of Louis XIV., all this is the 
product of the Italian Baroque period. In the litera- 
ture of this period both libraries have, in addition to 
those mentioned, the curious works of Boromino, 
Guar, Labacco, the Galli da Bibiena,, Pozzo's 
wonderful Perspectrea Pictorm ef Architectorum, and 
many others, There is more to do in this interesting 
held, which tncludes books on theatres, pageants, 
stage-setting, and jardinage—all arts especially asso- 
diated with the Buroque period. 

aay one whe hins eure a lurge contact with hooks 
of all kinds, when called upon to select the moat 
magnificent of them all, at once recalls the work of 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-1778), As an artist 
hestands with the greatest—with Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and his great contemporaries the Tiepolo. The 
superb Baroque virility still lives in him and vitalises 
his monumental Roman classicism, Thinking with 
Piranes! 14 not ratiocination, it 15 illumination, He 
saw the entirety of Rome—not only the accident of 
ruin, with its charm of picturesqueness, but also the 
vast solidity behind the ruin. Who has not seen 
Piranesi has not seen Rome, either ancient or modern. 

It is difficult to appreciate the fact that Piranesi js 
a contemporary of Winckelmann ; but, after all, it is 
a similar power of poetic and artistic insight which 
distinguishes Winckelmann from all archwologista 
who have followed him. Piranesi is so much of an 
artist that one may forget that he is a great scholar 
and archeologist. Properly interpreted, there is no 
work so informing as his on the antiquities of Rome. 
There is, however, always the difficulty of separating 
information from imagination. After all, Piranesi’s 
imagination furnishes the soundest Roman quality of 
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his work. Much of his best material is in his“ sceno- Nothing of this building is now to be seen. Where the 
graphio.”” By scenographia he does not mean a Septa Julia stood, the modern city is heavily built, arid 
restoration; he means a visualisation out of their in the buildings are various frasments of the old 
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actual surroundings of existing fragments, and the construction. These Piranesi has visualised out and 
recomposition of them, rather freely treated, into fine recomposed in. his splendid plate, free, powerful, and 
Peotone presentations. For instance, Plate XV. of artistic, and at the same time full of information for 
Vol. X. represents the Porticus Septorum Juliorum. the scholar. 
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To discover and procure a perfect set of Piranesi ix 
a difficult matter for the librarian of an architectural 
library. He should not be satisfied with any tmpres- 


sions except the Roman, made by the Giovanni 


Battista himself. These are ape anid rare, Even 
in the time of Piranesi the volumes were made up 
differently, and it has always been good commerce to 
eut out the very fine things and to sell them separately. 
Samuel’s clever biography is a good guide. The cold- 
blooded plates of the Bai fc di Roma Antica of Luigi 
Canina (1793-1856) supplement well the exalted in- 
aspirations of Piranesi. 

American architects are perhaps more concerned 
with the classics of French architecture. Our best 
men finish their education in Paris, and learn the 
flavour of old books on the Quai Malaquais. There 
are some fine collections of rare French books in the 
great offices down town; the best being probably that 
of Whitney and Lloyd Warren, architects of the new 
Grand Central Station. Mr. Ogden Codman has a 
beautiful collection. Mr, Henry 0. Avery had many 
French books, and his father added more to the 
library. We have the beautiful Premier Tome de 
Architecture of Philibert de [Orme, 1567. The 
Nouvelles Inventions pour bien bastir appears in the 
edition of 1576. Berty, in his Les Grands Archi- 
tectes Francais, prints the Jnstruction de Monsieur 
‘fury dict De UT Orme, a significant autobiography. 

Jacques Androwet peeey drew a circle over the 
door of his shop, and his splendid family of architects 
found du Cercean as honourable as any title of nobility. 
The first Jacques Androuet built little, if anythmg, 
preferring to dream about architecture and to make 
no end of quamt copperplate engravings of matters 
real or imaginary, which he bound up into books with 
~xarious titles, all delightful and interesting, but only 
one\baving real historical value. The Plus excelente 
Bastiments de France (2 vola, 1576) pag se ma ieee 

éngravings of buildings long ago destroyed that 
sce one library can afford to be without it. 

The period of Lows XIV. was one of immense 
activity, both in engraving and architecture. In the 
_ seventeenth and eighteenth centuries both arts reached 
the summit of excellence. Innumerable plates were 
made illustrating the architecture and decorative 
motives of the time, which are collected by American 
architects during their Parisian apprenticeship. At 
present, however, the Avery docs not collect engrav- 
ings or drawings, except as they are made up into 
books. In the preservation by engraving, of the 
buildings and decorations of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the leaders were Jean Marot 
(1620-1679) and his son, Daniel Marot (1661-1718). 
The Marots published a large body of architectural 
plates, some of which, after their death, were collected 
i two monumental works. The Grand Marot, 
published in 1727, included the lurger plates, always 
showing the signature, J. Marot; and was the first 
treatise to bear the title Architecture Franzowse. The 
Petit Marot is a single quarto volume, which was pub- 
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lished by Jombert in 1764, and bears the title Petit 
(Kuvre d Architecture de Jean Marot, Architecte et 
Graceur, &e. The two Marots are not at this moment 
in the Avery. This is almost our only serious lacuna. 

The Marots were followed by the Mariettes, the great 
family of engravers, collectora,and publishers, founded 
by Pierre (d. 1677), who was succeeded by his grand- 
son Jean (1654-1742), and he by his son Pierre-Jean 
(1604-1774), who is considered by many to have been 
the ereatest connoisseur in the history of collection. 
The Mariettes published the first two volumes of their 
own Architecture Frangeise on Recueil des Plans, Elé- 
vations, Coupes et Profile des Eqlises, Palais, Hitels a 
Maisons particuliéres de Paris, &c., chez Jean Mari- 
ette, Rue Saint-Jacques, aox Colonnes d'Hercules, 
MDCCKXVIL <A third volume was published m 
1738 with ashghtly different title. Some of the plates 
in this second Archifecture Francoise are signed Fr 
Blondel (J. F. Blondel) Sculpt. | 

In 1750 Pierre Jean Mariette turned over his pub- 
lishing business to Jombert, who, in 1761, tssned the 
third Architecture Francoise, that of Jacques Frangois 
Blondel (1705-1774), the “Grand Blondel" of the 
Parisian ateliers. Blondel was a fine architect and the 
most notable of all the great French teachers of archi- 
tecture. He began his course at the Académie de 
l'Architecture in 1762, and in 1771-77 published its 
matter in the Cours d' Architecture, ow Traité de la 
Décoration, Distribution et Construction dex Aitiments, 
The book was completed by Patte after the author's 
death, and is the “ Petit Blondel” of the ateliers. 

_ The “ Grand Blondel,” or Architecture Frangoise, ou 

Reeueil des Plans, Elévations, Coupes et Profils des 
ape Maisons Royales, Palais, Hotels et Edifices les 
plus considérables de Paris, &c.,ia the noblest monu- 
ment in the French architect's library: large, abun- 
dant, dignified, severe, with generous text. In this 
hook the fino plates of Marot reappear with signature 
and those of Mariette without, Rorautiutan they were 
redrawn and reingraved. More were added by many 
masters, and about the entire body was woven.a fine: 
treatise on architecture. Modern Paris has played 
havoc with the old quarters of the Marais and the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, which live again in Blon- 
del’s book, 

The history of French art in the olden time is 
largely the record of great families born and bred to 
handicraft. Such were the Lepautres—Jean Lepautre, 
his brother Antoine, his sons Pierre and Jacques, and 
his nephews Jean Dolivar, and the sculptor Pierre, 
son of Antoine Lepautre. 

Jean Lepautre is the most masterly ornemaniste of 
the French series. Mariette in the Ahecedario says 
that his vivacity and the impetuosity of hia invention 
were eo great that he did not even draw his myriad 
inventions, but sketched them on the copper and went 
ahead with his point. His (Euvres d' Architecture was: 
collected by the Mariettes, and published by Jombert 
m 1751 (3 vols, quarto). The (fuvres d' Architecture 
of Antoine Lepautre, a much less ambitious book, was 
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also collected by Mariette and published by Jombert. tinue our analysia of the French masters would be 
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“ Birean des Marchanda,” From the “Grand Blondel," 
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Every librarian loves his old books best. To con- craftamen. 


The architectural classics are not confined to Italy 
and France. Germany has an interesting list. We 
have a beautiful lot of the old vellum-bound volumes 
with their gorgeous titles in red and black letter. 
German architecture haz always been derived. In the 
eighteenth century Southern Germany and Austria 
especially took up a large part of the Italian current. 

Joachim von Sandraart und Stackau (1606-53) 
published the invaluable record of the art of the 
Baroque period which we know as the Deutsche Aca- 
deme der Bau Bildhawer und Maler Kunst, worin die 
regeln und lehr siiize dirser Kijnate gegeben, &c. (Nurn- 
berg, 1768-1775, 8 vols.). Sandraart was himself o 
fair draughtaman in an academic way. Johann Ber- 
nard Fischer von Erlach (1650-1723), a late contem- 
porary of Sandraart, was a pupil of Carlo Fontana. 

Tischer was fertile in monumental conceptions. His 

Hof-bibliothek in Vienna, although it does not com- 
mend itself to the practical librarian, expresses the 
prodigious rush and euine of the Baroque, born of 
Michelangelo's epic dreams, Bernini’s chisel, and 
Rubens’ pencil. Vischer left an ammnsing old book, 
Entwurff emer historischen Architectir, &e., a long 
folio published in Vienna in 1721 and in Letpzic in 
1725, full of curious attempts to visualise the deserip- 
tions which classic authors have given of such build- 
ings as the Pyramids, the Mausoleum of Halicarnassue, 
and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The illustia- 
tions of histerie buildings are valuabie. 

There are, moreover, in the Avery many fine Dutch 
and Flemish classics, led by Peter Paul Rubens, 
Palazzi di Genova, Antwerp, 1622. We should men- 
tion the Arte y weode Architectura of Fra. Laurencio di 
San Nicolas (1663-1667) among the Spanish books ; 
not a large number. 

English architecture, the residential and educa- 
tional especially, makes a genial appeal to the Ameri- 
ean public. The old English architectural books are 
interesting. John Evelyn was concerned with architec- 
ture although he preferred out-of-doors to indoors. He 
took the trouble to mtroduce in translation the 
Parallele of Roland Fréart, Sieur de Chambray, under 
the title Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the 
Modern, to which he added an aceount of architects and 
architecture and Leon Battista Alberti’s Treatise on 
Statues, The third edition (1723), which we have, in- 
cludes Sir Henry Wotton's Elements of Architecture. 
Colin Campbell's Vitruvius Brithanicua, or The British 
Architect, was published in 1717. The third volume, 
with a French title, was added in 1725 before the 
appearance of Marot's Architecture Francoise (1727). 
It is mentioned with similar Swedish and Danish 
Vitruves in the preface of the “ Grand Blondel.” 
Campbell's book was continued by Wolfe and Gandon 
(1767-71), by Richardson (1802-08), and by Robinson 
(1833-41). 

Dr. Henry Aldrich (1647-1710), logician and archi- 
tect, o friend of Sir Christopher Wren, left some good 
buildings in Oxford, and his Klemenfa Architecture 
Ciwilis, which is a digest of the Italian and French 
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writers known to him, Aldrich’s Latin text, with an 
English translation, was published by the Rev. Philip 
Smyth in 1789. Gibbs’ Book of Architecture (1728) ts 
a record of his own work, The best of the English 
Classics is Sir William Chambers’ Treatise on Crvil 
Architecture. We have the second edition printed in 
1768. In the third edition (1791) the title changes to 
Treatise ow the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture. 
In the fourth edition, that of John B, Papworth (1826), 
addition ts made by Gwilt of the Greek Orders which 
Sir William so much despised. 

Chambers’ Creil Architecture was the leading manual 
of the fine practitioners Towne, Hoadley, Damon, and 
others of our early American period. We call it Colo- 
nial because there is no other convenient name. 'The 
interesting details of our City Hall in New York were 
taken from plate 20 of this book. There must have 
been at the same time in America a few copies of the 
works in architecture of Robert and James Adam, the 
first volume published in 1773-78. It was printed 
together with the second and third in 1822. The 
Adam book was based largely on the work of Piranesi, 
and was published both in French and English, 
furnishing « foundation for the Louis XVI. and 
Empire styles in Paria, as well as for the decoration 
of the Colonial style in America, — 

_In the classification of the Avery Library, the perio- 
dicals follow the classies, In every special trary 
they lave great stragetic importance, as they give us 
the latest results—a matter of much moment when 
ono is dealing with young people. The nascent archi- 
tect lives vividly in the present. He must know what 
the people whe are with him and about him are liking 
and doing. He must see the last concours, the last 
prize drawing, the last production of the reigning idol 
of the ateliers. These things are caught up at once in 
the plates of the current journals. The love of older 
work comes later, Our periodical list is a large one, 
containing entriesfrom every land and in every tongue, 
to the number of 145 journals and 73 annuals and 3 
newspapers. Much attention has been given to the 
completion of sets. As the periodicals are finished, 
bound, and recede upon the shelves, they create by 
themselves a powerful architectural library. 

The oldest of the architectural periodicals, and the 
master journal of the profession, is the series published 
by the Royal Institute of Bntish Architects, which 
began under the title Transactions with the session 
IS35, although the first volume has the date 1836, 
synchronous with the first volume of the Allgemeine 

auzelung. From 1853 to 1875 the title reads 
“Papers read at the Royal Institute,” and from 1875 to’ 
1878, “Seseionatl Papers.” The Journal of Proceedings 
was published parallel with the Trassactions until 
1895, when the sets were merged under the title Jour- 
ual of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Third 
Series, Ifany question arises in the field of one of the 
broadest of human professions, which is: especially 
speculative or recondite, the inquirer is more likely to 
tliseover the answer in the Jovenat of the R.I.B.A, 
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than in any other book. The many searches which 
the librarian makes in this beautiful set are full of 
refreshment and interest. 

The Bwilder was begun in 1843 and has always been 
an excellent collector of architectural news, The 
Building News (1858), the Architect and Contract 
Reporter (1869), and the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal (1895) are all much on the same lines as the 
Builder, Later English journals like the Architectural 
Reviere have been broader and more artistic in form. 

Férater’s Allgemeine Bauzeitung, of which we have a 
superb set, began its publication m the same year as 
the Trassactions of the R.1.B.A., 1836, Inthe third 
volume appears Hoffer's presentation of the refine- 
ment of Greek architecture as shown in the curves of 
the Parthenon, a subject which has figured large in 
the investigations of Pennethorne, Penrose, and Good- 
year. All matters related to architecture have been 
treated in this monumental journal, which, hike other 
German architectural periodicals, has derived much 
dignity from the inclunon of matter on engineering. 

César Daly's Reewe Génerale de [Architecture ef de 
trt Public (1840) was the earliest French rival of 
Forster's Bauzeitung, The Revwe does not often go 
out of France, but of the activity of France and Paris 
in the middle nineteenth century, and especially of 
that of the Second Empire, it is an invaluable 
record. The account which is given of Haussmann’s 
transformation is peculiar. The great buildings from 
the Colonne de Juillet to Due’s Palais de Justice are 
iustrated in detail, but not much information is 
given concerning the topographical changes during 
this period. , 

Among the great architectural journals must be 
mentioned the American Architect, which was begun 
in 1876. It was modelled closely on the Builder in 
both matter and form. While under the management 
of William Rotch Ware, it represented satisfactorily 
the fine generation of architects which is now nearly 


passed, and which included such men as Professor 


William Robert Ware, Richard Hunt, Ruscell Sturgis, 
Henry ©. Avery and others, whose names are as well 
known in London asin New York. A fine record this 
of American architecture in the transition period 
which followed the Civil War. 

For no other art than architecture is the camera 
more necess ry and suitable. Since the invention of 
photography, architectural journals have multiplied 
rapidly, and have made a much more popular appeal 
in their greater d‘splay and attractiveness. Some, 
like the English Architectural Review, the American 
Brickhwilder (1892), and the French L’ Architecte 
(14) have great dignity and beauty, although it can 
hardly be suid that any surpasses the old Monifewr des 
Architertes (1856), with its copper plates. 

The modern German point of view is so radical, 
there is so evidently a national determination to 
elimmate conventions and to rest on fundamentals, 
in the struggle to evolve national style, that an effort 
ut this moment to formulate an opinion is difficult. 


All these reconstructed towns and monumental build- 
ings, with occasionally delightful domestic work, are 
frequently unlike anything which has passed for archi- 
tecture heretofore. The powerful German journals 
which come to our table are inspiring, but disturbing ; 
the Architectonische Rundschan (1885), the Baumeister 
(1901— =, the Deutsche Konkwrrenzen, and others 
of a considerable list. 

These things are received rather coldly with us, for 
the reason that our young people prefer to try out the 
classic conventions first. In Europe the classical 
point of view may very nearly have run ite course ; 
with us it is still fall of interest and charm. 

Among the German journals, we should mention the 
Stadtebau (1i4— ), which expresses all possible 
knowledge of city planning ; but, after all, in America 
we have not fully accepted the gespel according to 
Sitte, and still think that the simple symmetrical 
classic conception of a city is to be pre to German 
eccentricities, We do not forget the great city maps 
of France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
like Lemercier’s Richelieu, and those of Paris, which 
were carried to their logical conclusion by Napo- 
leon I]. and Haussmann. Inany city map drawn by 
an American architect will be found sufficient firmness 
and symmetry somewhere. | 

The Avery is loyal to its main purpose as an archi- 
tectural brary, but is broad enough to carry as much 





taterial on the representative arts as the practising 
architect may need. This includes all the leading art 


journals. The (razette des Beauz-Arts, the Revue de 
PArt(189T— —), the Graphische Kunste (1879- ) 
the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (1866- +), the 
Burlington Magazine (1902- —), the Connoisseur 
(1901- ) the Studio (1893- ), the fi Baeery Mg 
W Arte (1900- ), Bolletino d'Arte, F Arte, Storico 
dell’ Arte (1889-97), U' Art Flamande et Hollandais, 
have sufficient architectural interest to bring them 
within the scope of the collection. | | 

An interesting field is that of the archwological 
journals, of which we have a large collection. The 
archmological material of America ts limited, and a 
few journals are sufficient to care for it. The 
archeology of England and the Continent of Europe 
is a different matter. Here numerous regions have 
their societies, and these again are grouped into larger 
associations. They all publish journals more or less 
important, and at more or less regular intervals, 
which deal with matters of interest in these localities. 
They include a magnificent amount of information 
concerning architectural matters of local interest, and 
constitute a great field of architectural research where 
the matter of later books first appears. The Avery 
Library ts rich in works of this class, much richer, [ 
think, than the collection of the Institute. There are 
few libraries in the world in which origmal research 
may be done, on so large o scale, so easily. The 
historical department of the University Library sup- 
plements the Avery series, 80 that one may be sure of 
finding here practically every archmological journal of 
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importance. It will interest many to learn that the 
notable bibliographies of Mr. Kingsley Porter's 
Medieval Architecture were made here from material 
immediately at hand. | 
The collection of hooks on archwology, Greek, 
Roman and other, is in the same condition. All 
important books are here, either in the general 
library of the University or in the Avery collection. 
To note some of the monumental archmological 
"journals, Didron’s Annales Archéologiques was begun 
in 1844, lasted until 1870, and was contemporancous 
with Viollet-le-Duc, and the great school of Mediwva- 
lista, which marked the middle of the nineteenth 
century in France. L'Ami des Monuments ef des 
Aris, conceived and directed by Charles Normand, was 
founded in 1887, It holds the keen eye of Pans 
upon all beautiful things in France, and sometimes in 
other lands—a knight-errant, ready to charge pe 
vandulism wherever it may appear. The Bulletin 
Monumentale was started in 1834 by Arcisse de 
Caumont, founder of the Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, and of the Société Frangaise pour la 
Description et la Conservation des Monuments His- 
toriques. De Caumont wrote the classic Abécédaire, 
ou Rudiments d’Archéolovie (Grd ed., 1854), and first 
used the word “ roman" (Romanesque) in his Easai 
sur l' Architecture relupeuse an Moyen Age (1825). But 
we cannot discuss all these great works in detail. — 
The most monumental of the English archmological 
journuls is Archa@ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relativ 
fo Antiquity, which, begun in 1770, is still as large an 
strong and English os ever. We have a perfect set 
in fine condition. The Society of Antiquaries, which 
conducts the Archwologia, dates from Archbishop 
Parker in the fourteenth of Elizabeth, and ia repre- 
sented by other publications in the Avery Library. 
The Archeological Journal was started in 1845 under 
the direction of the Central Committee of the British 
Archmological Association. After one year, which 
was marked by the sige a of the British Archmo- 
logical Association and the creation of a mval body 
called the Archwological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Arch@ological Journal passed to the 
younger Institute, and its publication was continued 
by John Parker, of Oxford. In 1846 the British 
Archwological Association began publishing again 
ander the title Journal of the British Archeological 
Association. Both journals are still current. We 
have entire seta, ) 
We can only mention briefly the Annales de 
Académie Royale de Belgique, the Bouner Jahriiicher, 
the Jahrbicher of the Prussian and Austrian museums, 
the Monumenta Hungaria Archeologica, the Mut- 
heilungen der Antiquarischen Gessellechaft su Zurich, 






rich im Gallo-Roman metal-work and 
gigue Francaise au Caire, the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the Japan Society. There are many of 
these fine books from many countries. 

A charming feature of a collection of archmological 
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literature is to be found in the records of the smaller 
local societies, as the Annales de la Somiété Historique 
et Archéologique du Gatinais, published at Fontaine- 
bleau; the Reous Historique et Archéologiquedu Maine, 
published at Le Mans; Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiquaires de [ Quest, at Poitiers; Mémoires de la 
Société Archéologique du Midi dela France, at Toulouse; 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, the 
little society which lives in the shadow of the great 
church at Amiens, and many more, The local British 
journals ure almost as numerous. 

In the matter of loca) archwology, one is inclined 
to give the palm to Germany, The German series 
are systematic and thorough, like the German 
army. Paul Clemens’ Aunstdenkmaler der Rhew- 
proving is an excellent example. The entire province 
is taken up kreis by kreis, and each town and villag 
in the Areis thoroughly handled. Quite like Clemens’ 
book are LeAjeldf's Bau wand Kunstdenkmdler der 
Provinz Ost Preussen and others. 

The largest advances which have been made in 
American practice have been in the field of construc- 
tion. This, however, is related more closely to 
engineering than to architecture, and is so thoroughly 

rovided for by the department of engineering in the 

niversity that it is unnecessary for us to buy more 
than the common handbooks, Kidder, Birkmire, 
Freitag, and the like. 

All the dictionaries and historical manuals are here 
of course: among others a beautiful copy of Wyatt 
Papworth’s Dictionary of the Architectural Publica- 
fon Socely. 

In the field of architectural history every region is 
represented, and for the most part the regional 
material is held together on the shelves. 

Primitive periods are considered to be within the 
field of the department of anthropology, and are repre- 
sented in the tani of Natural History. The Avery 
has Catherwood's Views of Ancient Monuments tn 
Central America (1844), and several other works 
illustrating the mteresting architecture of the southern 
and central American regions. 

We have many of the great works on Egypt; Lep- 
sius, Denkmiiler ; and Priase d’Avennes, Champollion, 
and the Napoleonic books are in the General Library. 
The most useful work on Egypt is the little manual 
recently published by Professor Breasted, of Chicago, 

The Avery Library has been active in providing 
material on Greek architecture and archwology, 'The 
old things are here; Wheler and Spon (1682), Stuart 
and Revett, Pennethorne, Penrose, the Dilettanti 
Society's publications and the like, with the ex- 
ceedingly interesting reports of modern researches at 
Argos, Ephesus, Thera, Priene, Magnesia, &e. 

The treatment of Roman architecture and antiqui- 
ties 1s similar. We have Piranesi, Canina, Carletti's 
Vestigna delle Terme di Tito, with Carloni’s plates 
(Rome, 1776); Lairerie, Speculum Romane Magnifi- 
centia@ (1575); Duperac: L, Vestige dell’ Antichita di 
Roma (1575). Cressy and Taylor: Architectural Antiqui . 
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ties of Rome (1822). The modern books are here: Froh- 
ners Colonne Trajane ; Huelsen's photographic repre- 
ductions of the manuscripts of Cyriacua d'Ancona 
and Giuliano da San Gallo: all Lanciani’s works, and 
especially his great Forma Urbis Roma. 

Most beautiful are the various reproductions of the 
“envoia ” of the Académie de France i Rome. D'Es- 
pouy's books are familiar. More notable is the splen- 
did series which was begun in 1877 under the title 
Restaurations des Monuments Antiques. par les Archa- 
lectes pensionnaires de T Académe de France a Rome. 
In the prospectus of this work the intention is declared 
of publishing a long series of these reconstructions; 
but only seven were executed. These, however, are 
masterly, and include such important monographs as 
Percier's Colonne Trajane, Garnier's famous.drawings 
of the Temple de Jupiter Panhellénien, now called 
Temple of Aphaia at Aegina, and Paulin’s Thermes de 
Dioclétian, Garnier's restoration of the Aegina 
temple which was exhibited at the Salon in 1852 laid 
the foundation of his reputation. Among the innu- 
nerable minor books on Rome may be noted Huelsen's 
Roman Forum, Wickhoff's Roman Art, Mrs. Strong's 
Roman Sculpture. 

The representation of the architecture of Italy, 
Medimval and Renaissance, Baroque and Modern, in 
a library like this is practically complete. Especially 
charming are the books on the semi-primitive bass 
tempi, and the Romanesque and Byzantine period. 
The work of this time has a splendid colour value 
which appears finely in such books as Wilpert’s Kata- 
cownbyen ho ma, De Rossi’s Musaici Christians delle 
Chiese di Roma (1899), Ongania’s San Marco, J. B. 
Waring's Examples of Stained Glass, Fresco Ornament, 
. Marble, ec. (no date), Salazaro’s Studi sur Monuments 

del!’ Italia Meridionale (1871), Bunsen's Basiliken 
dex Chriatlichen Roms, Valentini on the Patriarchal 
basilicas, Fontana's Raceolia delle Migliori chiese 
di Roma e Suburbane. Frothingham’s little book 
on the Monuments of Christian Rome is exceedingly 
helpful. 

Ruskin, Onganta, and others have done much for 
Venice, but Ravenna is almost untouched. There 
are little books like Jean Paul Richter'’s Mosaiten von 
Ravenna (1878), but the great work, like that of De 

ossi on the Roman Mosaics, is still to come. 

The splendid decorative work of John Lafarge was 
largely based on the mosaics of Ravenna. Rivotra’s 
Le ongini dell’ Architettura Lombarda has changed our 
point of view in the study of the architecture of 
northern Europe. Our list should include Dartein’s 
Architecture Lomborde, Bertaux’ LE’ Art dana [Italie 
Méridionale (only one volume published), C. E. 
Norton's Historical Studies in Church Building in the 
Middle Ages. 

Medimval Italy is most appealing to many tempera- 
ments, but the Renaissance period is more practicable, 
and certainly more accessible in books. The architee- 
ture of this period is intelligent, carefully designed, and 
perfectly measured and drawn ; and invites the mak- 





ing of accurate books. Much of the best architectural 
literature is in this field. 

The greatest of all modern architectural books is 
the Architektur der Renaissance in Toscana (1885-1908), 
published by the Gesellschaft di San Giorgio, in 
Florence, under the direction of Baron Heinrich von 
Geymiller, with the assistance of Carl and Hemnch von 
Stegmann. It is the typical modern book, basing its 
historical matter on the archives, with full knowledge 
of records and documents ; and illustrating the build- 
inge by photographs, the most perfect copper- 
plates ever drawn. One may wish that Letarouilly’s 
Vatican and Edifices de Rome moderne had been 
executed as perfectly, but Letarouilly did as well as 
was possible in hisday. The text of the Edifices is an 
neglected book. 





invaluable but much-neg 

Paoletti di Osvaldo’s PaArchitettura e la Scultura 
del Rinascimento in Venezia follows the Geymiiller 
Stegmann book closely. It prints the archives, the 
original documenta of the more important buildings. 
The hustory of art: and architecture is so overgrown 
with inaccuracies and misstatements, conclusions 
formed without foundation and ever after believed, 
thatit is a pleasure to tarn to Paoletti's solid stories of 
the Palazzo Ducale, the Ca d'Oro, and of the architects 
Antonio Rizzo, Marco Coducci, who built the lovely. 
Capella Kmiliana, the Solari called Lombardo and 
Leopardi. Paoletti stops before the appearance of 
Jacopo Sansovino, unfortunately. The Archives of 
Venice must be full of information about the great 
architects of the Palladian period. Palladio we have 
in Bertotto Scamozzi's Fabbriche, and Cicognara covers 
the later period madequately in his Fabbriche di Vene- 
cia. We have been much assisted by the series Palnat- 
Architeltur von Ober-[talten und T oseana, four volumes 
edited by Raschdorff, Haupt and Reinhardt. 

There is good magazine material on Bramante, but 
no great monograph as yet. Monographs are needed 
to illustrate the work of many men: Vignola, Peruzzi, 
the second Antonio da San Gallo, Pietro da Cortona, 
Ferdinando Fuga, Galilei, who worked in England in 
the time of Wren, the Fontana and others. Vanvi- 
telh is well shown in his monograph on the Caserta. 

We should note Von Geymilller’s Ursprunglichen 
Entwiirfe fiir Sanet Peter in Rom (1875), Friedrich 
Amold’s Der Herzogliche Palast von Urbino (1857), 
Lambert's Madonna di San Biagio pres Montepul- 
ciano, Percier and Fontaine's Choir ie plus vélibres 
Maisons de Rome et de ses Eneirons (2nd ed. 1824), one 
of the earhest and best of the many books on“ Italian 
Gardens”; Hittorff and Zanth’s Architecture Moderne 
de la Sicile, with beautiful drawings of the architecture 
of Messina. Ruggieri's Studio d'Architettura Civile 
(1772) has splendid stylistic quality. Paravicini's 
(Arehitetiura Rizorgimento nella Lombardia 
should also be noted; and Beltrami’s plates, which 
do all that is possible for the Cortosa at Pavia. 
A splendid book is Magherini Graziani’s [ Arte 
a ciuld di Castello (1907) with fine coloured i. 
Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour in Italy has a 
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beautiful plate of the Ponte alla Carraia in Florence 
drawn by J. M. W. Turner. 

A book which has become almost indispensable in 
the study of Italian architecture is the Collana delle 
Cento Citta dJiaha, a monthly supplement to ff 
Secolo, published by Edoardo Sonzongo, of Milan, in 
1887—a commonplace affair in appearance, but an en- 
eyclopasdic work, Anderson's Architecture of the Re- 
nirssance in ftaly is a general guide to all this study. 

The French mind is essentially logical and archi- 
tectonic. It is not fundamentally creative, Since 
the publication of KRivoira’s book, we know, as we 
have alwave suspected, that even French Gothic 
came out of Italy. The impulses in art have always 
been Italian. ‘To discipline these influences, to make 
them structural and organic, has been the duty of 
France. This architectonic power of the French 
builder makes a strong appeal to the American mind, 
which, without racial relationship, has become similar 
iri tem periment. 

The Avery Library contains almost without 
exception the superb body of books which illustrate 
the supremacy of France in the world's architecture. 
We can only recall to the reader an occasional title. 
In entering the study of early medieval architecture 
In France an excellent guide is Kingsley Porter's 
Medieval Architecture, use origin and development, 
2 vols., 1900. Resting upon Rivoira Mr. Porter has 
dleared up many misinterpretations of long standing. 
There # abundant material on the Gallo-Roman 
period ; Lenoir's Statiatique Monumentale de Paris 
Baan here, and ite superb plutes in two volumes 
inclode all the early monuments of that city. Enlart's 
Manuel d' Archéologie Francaise, Courajod's Lecons 
profeasées a (Ecole du Louvre, Milo’s [Art religieux 
dt freirienne atecle ( 1S4y2) ariel his later Tolume P Art 
relupeur de la fin aft moyen dige (108), and other 
similar works, discuss the principles of medimval 
architecture. Viollet-le-Duc follows with his long 
senes, eepecially the Dictionnaire raisonné de [archi- 
tecture Jrancaise (1854). In the region of fine illus- 
tration we have the extraordinary work of Baron 
Isidore Taylor (1789-187). V opaqes pittoresqies el 
romantigues dans laneenne France (1820-78). Our 
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set consists of 20 great folio volumes. Taylor was 
assisted by nearly all the clever medimvalista and 
lithographic draughtamen of his time. As a col- 
lection of lithographs his work is valuable, individual 
plates often bringing large prices on the quays. ‘The 
book holds the same relation to the mediwval archi- 
tecture of France that Piranesi holds to the archi- 
tecture of Rome: full of inspiration, and at the 
same time splendidly informing. 

For the orderly statement of facts one foes to the 
Arch Tee] de lat Commission des Monuments Hfis- 
forupues, and the great monirraplis on the enthedrals, 
Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc: Nétre-Daine de Paris 
(a.d.); La Cathédrale de Chartres, published by the 
Ministere de I'Instruction Publique (1868); Durand's 
lEglise Notre-Dame, Cathidrale J Amiens (1001 115) « 
Notice H istorique aur la cathédrale de Reims (1902). 
But the material on medieval French architecture 
is limitless. The same i true of the Renaissance, with 
Pfnor's books on Anet and Fontamebleau, Vitry's 
Hotels et Maisons de la Renaissance Francaise, 
Muvageot a Palava, Chiateaiur, Netele ef Mataona de 
France, Berty’s Renaissance Monumentale en France, 
the splendid first series of the archives des Monuments 
Historiques, and many others, We are quite as rich 
in the Inter French work from Louis XIV. on: all 
the great books are here, | 

AS a part of our plan lor making adequate provision 
for the Department of ( ity Planning we have paid 
special attention to the topography of Paria. In the 
city itself the resources of the Hotel Carnavalet and 
other centres are incomparably rich, but out of Paris, 
amid cettainly in America, nowhere else may the old 
city bee 0 adequately studied as in the Avery labrary. 

lo five a satisfactory impression of the Library it 
has seemed necessary to notice the collection at 
several most Important points, We micht eo much 
tarther with quite as much thoroughness, The 
architecture of Great Britain, Germany,*the Low 
Countries, Russia, and the various interesting regions 
of the Far East are treated in the same thorowch 


way. The splendid liberality of the Avery family 


has created for the architects of New York a pro- 
fessional Kbrary which is in every way adequate. 
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REVIEWS, 
THE GARDEN. 

(antenna in the Making, By Wolter H. Godfrey. With ilua- 
frofive deaigna hy the Awthor onal Edmund &£. Wratten, Bo, 
Lond. 1914. 56, met, [B.7) Batsford, Ltt. 94 High Holborn.) 
After a long period of oblivion we are now re- 

awakened into consciousness of things of beauty. 
Industrialism too long has monopolised our energy and 
obscured our vision, To merely serve material ends 
no longer satisfies the rational being. This is evinced 
most clearly in contemporary publications. very 
branch of art is now exploited, and if commercial pro- 
ducts are too much in evidence, these but reflect the 
general msthetic interest. 

The present volume will find acceptance. It is an 
architect's book, the fruit both of past experience and 
present practice. The author presents the subject in 
anew and useful aspect. He shows that though the 
architect considers house and garden as a congruous 
whole, the garden should be regarded asa thing apart. 
[ts personality is much more vivid and variable than 
the house it frames. A garden responds to every 
change of hour und season. Advancing years affect 
it like a sentient being, with whom association may 
develop the warmest intimacy. | 

The claims of a garden are as exigent and as 
necessary as those of living beings dependent on us, 
He who will be happy will not ambitiously enlarge 
his bounds beyond the limita of his own endeavour. 


The small garden responds most sympathetically to 
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human contact, and the most beautiful effects 
almost entirely result from individual effort. There, 
Where every flower and shrub are disposed with 
forethought, the whole arrangement bespeaks personal 
knowledge ond companionship. The abbat of design 
is almost inconsequent compared to the tender solici- 
tude exacted in its development. It is the touch of 
the craftsman which gives the garden ita charm. 

The large garden is another matter. It holda aloof 
from personal affection. Its formality proclaims 
regard for display and ceremony. 

Mr. Godfrey has chosen for his preacnt book the 
garden of moderate size, such as can he tended with 
limited assistance, Numerous plans awaken a sense 
of beauty and suggestion; the sketches are of leas 
account, 

The anthor does not discourse upon ideals or 
theoretically perfect types. He presents definite 
schemes and problems he himself has solved, and some 
of the practical and wsthetic influences which lent 
them form and brought them to finality. Here alcill 
and ingenuity are displayed and familiarity with the 
hest traditions of design. : 

The garden Which frames an English home must 
share with the house in the qualities which distinguish 
our domeatio life. Formal esiem can be mastered in 
the sturdio, but the design of house and garden, if it 
be imbued with delicacy, results from subtle intuition, 
It connotes taste, refinement, culture, and an abiding 
love for all that is appropriate und beautiful, The 


problem of garden design is not, indeed, a mere ques- 
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REGISTRATION BY CHAKTER Vs 


tion of wstheties. The arts in their innumetahle mani- 


festations respond by action and interaction to the 
whole range of human emotions, Yet were archi- 
tecture to fail in being practical it could not long 


endure. The house, the site and its environment, the 


predilections of those we work for, at times an em- 
harrassment, may inspire creative efforts: and the 
very restrictions and difficulties thus encountered 
may define the way when insistently pursed. 
Traditional expression seems natural to design, 
and if its terminology he understood,and unaffectedly 
employed, it will assuredly serve our needs, Each 
age adds something of its own to the sum of human 


knowledge, and, dying, leaves its heritage to those 


who follow. Thus endowed the architect matures his 
scheme; in turn the crafteman's Inbour brings it 
into being : but both are powerless unless omnipotent 
Nature transfuses it with life. 

Hernert Wicciesworrs | F.). 








Books received. 
= in the Making. Walter H. Godf With Ulstrative 
a the author ot Edmond 1. Wentten, So, Lond, 1914, 
iat ek teas cheba edt cobra ae 

The London Buikling Acta: A Handbook for the Use of Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, ete. Cuntaining the full teat of the Acts, 
together with the current nh ghia semecur Sige mn Ase 
of the London Connty Conncil, the of the City a 
ete. Fifth Edition, By Bandster t Fletoher. PRIMA 
F.8.1,, apchasbt ree piles Heplert se Fetches, oie aay 
FS.L, Barnster-at-La fo. Lond. 101 le net. [BR Th 
- Batalort, A, Ta, Hig Holborn, WoC] 

THlapicdations anid Fixtares. A Text-book in teabolated form for 
Architects, § . &e. Seventh Edition, revised) and ant eonsty 
rewritten by F Flight ale Kg Sarat nese Barriater-at-Law, 
and Herbert Phillipe Fletcher, F. A., Barrister-at-Lavw, Fen, 

Lond, 1014, Ga, Gel, lipbic Belaiord, La do 





beir | Fulargement, Forty Examples chosen from Five 

Centuries, By Lawrence Weaver, do. Lond 1014. [Sa [Commiry 

fe, 20 Taristock Street, Coront bayorgs 

Lon Survivalas A Hooond of the © and Associations 
of the City. P. FH. ONtehtinid, wa. FSA. With 114 illustra. 
tions by ET. Weratien, Stm.do. Lond. 1914. 11e @d, net. [Methuen 
& Cn. Ltd, 20 Essex Street, Strand.) 

Lectures on Hoong. The Warborton Lectures for 1014. By B. 

webohinn How rives ami A. © Pigou. [Manchester University 
Lectures] § tn. Bo. Manchester: 1014. {Sherratt & Hoghes 34 Cross 
Street, Mancheiter: #4 Soho Square, W.] 

Nonoonformint Church Architecture. By Ronatd PL domes, MA, 
Licentiate RLBLA. With 12 illostrntiona, Bm: So, Lond. BOLL 
Le Gt net. [The Lindsey Presa, 5 Essex Street, Strand WL] 

Shades and Shadows, with applications te architectural details, anedd 
exercem in drawing them with the brush and pen, By Wm, RB. 
War. do. Scranten, 191, 

ge nag arma at ites om! Ornamental Stones of Cannda, Vol. 1 

y Wm, A. Parks, BA. PhD, fo. Ottawa, 1012. [Government 
Printing Hurean, yeah, 


Commerial Pinta knee A esr ted for eres 
Engineor, Proporty dinters and Deeoratora, i 
Arthur Soyer Jen Fellow nf the Inetitate of Britieh Decora: 


ital hg a “The | _ ses ~ Lond. 1014, My Se 
‘ao, Ltd, 10 4 froet, Leicester Square, WC. 
nar eit Norwood Atheneum ; The Record of the Wintes and Summer 
lueologics! Rambles, 1913. Vol 37, Edited by Theophilus 
Pitt, F.C.3. For Ms ot Baik Fete 
Notes on the Valuation of onl y. containing 
Valuationa of Freehold ond | Propertica, By ti &. 
Lamputt Su, Lom 1014, ICreakey Lockwood, 7 Stationen’ Hall 


Conrt, F.C] 
Trade Publications. 

Garden Urnaments; Lead and Stone Figures, Vases, Old Wrought: 
fron Gistes, Gentes Temples, &c., ootlected lv Meare. Thomas (rw: 
tirr & Sona, 34 North End Road, SW. A Scrics of of Photographic 
Tiostrations, with Introduction by Lawrence Weaver, 
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~ et onic: Sth pee: 

The Special € General Meeting, ad) journed from the 
27th April,* to consider the Council's proposals for a 
new Charter and By-laws to give 9 to the Resol- 
tiun passed by the General Body on the 5th January 
last,f took place on Monday, the 8th inst., following 
the Business Meeting held on that evening. 


Tur Poesmest, Mr. Reowatyo Evomrimten, RA. in 
ng the debute,.ssid : At our last meeting we di cof 

ct ued 1 to 7 inclusive, and we start this evening at Clause & 
Before wo go to that, there is one matter that I iy dl like to 
eall attention to, Tt has been suggested to me mt 
We are not quite formal enough in our methods, and mary ar 
mover of @ msolution or an amendment has the right to the 
last word in reply. In order that there shall be no doubt 
when this Royse ates occurs, | propose, when the sense of the 
mecting shows that the matter should be put to the woler 5 
call on the mover of the resolution or amendment to reply, 
and after that the matter will he put to the vote without 
further debate. Before calling Mr. Stanley Peach to 
move Clause 8, 1 will ask Mr. Sy wenter Bullivan ¢0: pai thir 
questiona of which he has givon natioe. 

Mo. Syivesten Sunuvax (4.]; These are questions of 
general interest to the Institute, their object: § to obit 
information which will be uweful to members in: Hering the 

ti which are before the meeting. Since the mecting of the 
seaprstelns we have had no further information as. 
the position of the Allin) Societies, and therefore 1 would like 
to ask theee questions—viz. -— 

1, Have the Council any reason to bolieve that the opinions 

ears of the Allied Societies have changed since the 


& Have the Cail received any letters from the Allied 
Societies that should be published or communicated to 
the Institute ¢ h ite JovmNAL % * 

3.. Ts it clear that Mr. Murray's letter of the 31st December 
last represented the at of the Royal Institute af 
the Architeots of Ireland cither then or now t 








Tae Paesinest : With to the firet question, letters 
from tho newly clected President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architeets of ; togeehor with reports received of recent 


of that body, Appear to indicate that the Royal 
Institute of the Arebitecta of Lreland ia now undecided in its 
attitude towanks the alternative policies, “ Charter” and 
“BL” We have no reason to believe that other sochetios 
have changed their minds. That is the answer to the first 
aenetion, anid it covers also the thind, With regan! to the 
the answer ie: All communications from the 
Allied ‘Altied  Sochetine’ are addressed to the Council, and receive 
careful consideration. The Council will publish any 
iene which they think will be useful to members. 
What we are now considering, however, is the action to be 
taken by the corporate members of the Royal Institute al 
British Architects. 1 will now call upon Mr. Peach, 

Ma. C. Staxtav. Peacn [F.]: Clause B as printed on the 
paper reads: * Representation on this Standing Committee 
and for the «pacific only as defined in Clans: T to be 
given to Licentintes.. In all other regards the constitutional 
eke tion of the Licentintes to remain as at nt.” The 

neil wugyest, oan amendment to that to insert 
tsa "tetas "at the em belles first sentence the words 
* a t architects not being tie iy as members or 
Licentintes” That Amendment is #uguested because at the 


g ea epee ot Discussion, Joumwat, tth May, | 
* Resotven, That the Coornnil be ray ahead of _ 
ha Pisa for the. approval all ioe Geserad ext . @ fo pep 
eetitation tr ree, praying Majesty to grant o new ‘rn sess 
containing wach further priv and powerr aa are required to pro. 
mote effectively the We rkdow dr af Architecture ae the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to vi 
persons qualified ta prnetion, "——Jocarnt. Ith January Wie. 
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last meeting several members indicated that it would be 
desirable that registered arehitecta who were neither corporate 
the Council for moepepneed hitects. I beg to move that that 
Canee be adapted as amended. 

Mn. Geonar Htspann soconded. . 

Mu. Henneer Sunruenp [A.j: lf the meeting wer to 
contrary to whet the jest meeting og to, ‘Therefore 

{ Spbares Secph thie lve dee atnec 10 Teeohation to aecord 

Tun Paestorr: That was the intention 

Me. Henneet Weicn [4.]: At tho last meeting the words 
"Standing Committee “ were change] to “ Hoard" or 
“ Authority,” 

Tue Paestonst: The suggestion was made, but tho exact, 
tithe—whether “ Boanld " or * Authority “—was not ecttled. 
Mr. S. Dotetsas Tormey (A.]: Is it neceseury to pay 
“ Corporate Members "7? ‘Those connected with the Institute 
are referred to aa Members or Licentintes,” and it would be 
better to retain that term. ae 

THe Parsipest: | would point out that we are not here to 
disouss the precise terminology, but the substantive facta of 
these proposals, and it would be better to eave such matters 
for our logal advisers to settle, I will now put the Clause aa 
amended by Mr, Peach. 

Mn. Toriey: I have-an amendment to propose—vir, that 
this Clauee & be Hateiiay hack i dural naar as l 
at fet expressing opposition to init of the clause, bul. it 
ie clear, from the short disctinslon that we have had in the mat 
few minutes, that we do not know where we are, We are all 
agroed that this ia a most ecrious matior, and what we are 
anxious to secure ig «a actilement of = question which has 
agitated the profession for many years. I think it would be a 
great mistake, in view of the wide misunderstanding which is 
abroad in regard to this matter, to pass it hurnedly thia 
evening. When this document, based upon Sir Aston Webb's 
amendment, was firet published, we were agreed that the 
Council had arrived at a sensible and sane solution of a very 
dificult problem. But at the last meeting, when this docu- 
ment wae considered, cur satiefaction passed th Varnous 
stages, firet conkentment, then doubt, then suspicion, and 
to-night wo are in a position of postive alarm; we do not 
know where we stand. Several amendments were suggested, 
and J will not question the wisdom of these amendmente—| 
am not discussing them—bat surely tho fact that members of 
the Council thought it well te move amendments is eufficient 
evidence that the matter has not been well considered. The 
Amncinater, for whom | speak, desire to msaist towarts givi 
effect to the polbey to which we arm now committed. We are 
net satisfied that these proposals aro the bert way of for- 
waniing the policy of the Institute. Many of us are in the 
extremely unpleasant position of acting as obatroctionintes : 
we cannot help that ; we ote foreed to it, and we de not thank 
those who have forted us into the position, Woe are anxious 
that the best may be extracted from the poliey adopted by 
cormon consent. Therefor we want the Council to take this 
baok and consider it further, I now move that Clause 8. us 
amenied, be referred back for further consideration. 

Mn. Rosent J. Ange. [A.J]: [ nee on a point of order, 
Tt is the custom In debate that an amendment cannot be 
moved to an amendment, 1 om expressing neither approval 
nor disepproval of the oper posses but the right method is 
to pot to the vote the amendment which has been moved by 
Mr. Peach, and when that matter has been decided anothor 
maineniment can be moved. 

Me. Wu. Woonwanp [F.]: In my judgment, this ia po 
amendment at all in the proper seme of the word. What is 
before us ii the proposal to pass Clause 8, with the insertion of 
the few words suggested by Mr, Peach. Tt ia not an amendment. 

Mn. Max Cranke [F.): Any alteration in the document 
whieh haa been printed is an amendment, and it ie according 
to the rules of debate that the amendment be put first ane 












voted upon. 


Tox Preapest: I believe that Mr. Angel in technically 
right, and’that the clan. should be first formally moved ag 


. 4g = _ 
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printed. I will therefore ask Mr. White to move it, and 
somebody elae to second it. Then, if you wish, we can 
procted with the amendment. 
Ma. W. Hexsey Warrne (F.] moved, and Mn. J. 8. Navion 
[4.} seconded, Clause 8 aa printed. 
& Peach: I move as on amendment to Clonee 6 the 
insertion of the words “and Registered Architeets not being 
corporate members or Licentiates " at the end of the first 


Mn Anam Watsos | F.] seconded. 
The amendment was pot from the Chair and lost on a show 
of hancls, 
Mr. Torrey: [ move that Clause 8 be referred back for 
Tae Pursmest: Will you give ua some indication, Mr. 
Topley, on what ground this ia to be referred buck ? 
in. Tortey: IT ask the mecting to refer Clause 8 back 
becatte it haa obviously not been properly considered. | aa 
hes moved an amendment altering the proposition of the 
Counel. On former occasions we have had appeals addreserd 
to us. to support the recommendations of the Council : we have 








been reminded that they are our duly elected representatives 
and comprise some of the ablest men in the country. We are 
quite willing to support the Council whenever possible, but why 
should we be tht only ones who are to support the ( fa) | 
think I have shown mufficient reasons why this clause should 
be referred back. 1t has not been considered properly; and 
oven if it had been considered exhaustively by the Council I 
wubmit, with great respect, that we are no} in « position, nor 
have we proper information, to form a comprehensive opinion 
on the important matters we have beforo us It is clearly a 
matter for further consideration, and I now move that it be 
referred back to the Council for further consideration. 

Mu, Horace W. Cunrrr {4.]: I would like to second this 
amendment. It seems to me the reasons for it hardly need 
mentioning. 1 understood that Mr. Peach's amendment was 
moved on behalf of the Council, and that shows, aa Mr. ely 
has suggested, that the Council have not given the consid 
tien to the document which would enable them to view it in 
ite full porspective. Mr. Peach's amendment, which, | tale 
it, Tepresents the views of the Council, has been now put 
forward and lost. Surely it would be in the intereste of the 
~ierams thomeclves to take this matter tack for reoonsidera- 

iom. 

Mn. Stantey Peacw: I beg to. this amendment. | 
think Mr. Toploy can hasaly mess er what took place at the. 
Inet discussion. When the President put this matter before 
the meeting for the general consideration of mombera be 
explainnd very carefully and fully that these proposals were 
of a tentative nature, an attempt to meet the difficult 
question of rogistration in the best way that it could be mrt 
at the moment, as the chance of a Bill in Parliament seemed 
very remote, In view of the tentative charscter of the 
proposals, members were invited to consider them fully and 
to make certain suggestions. Those « tion were made, 
notes wero taken of them, and the Council promise] to 
consider them, which they have done. As the remit of that 
consideration the amendment which I propowed, to include 
Registered Architents or representatives of Femintered Archi- 
tects on the registering authority, was pot forward this 

ning. Mr. Topley and Mr. Cabitt any that that ia evidence 
thet the Council have not considered the matter. But the 
Council have most carefully considered the matter from the 
Fommencement, and the inclusion of Registerd Architocts 
by representation was not put forward in the first instance 
simply becaune it would unduly compiicate the matter for 
ened ideraton. There ia a general Impression, as appears from 
the discussion, that there are a rat number of | rei | 
arhitecta who may be raped into the Inatitute nnder this 
scheme. That, according to the evidence before the Coueil, 
ie a misapprehension ; in nothing of the kind. But if 
it should tarn out, as it sometimes does, that this large number 
of practising architeets whom nobed ¥ knows, existe, the 
Couneil thought the sdgzrstion that those men should have 
“One representation on the Hoard was a reasonable one, ard 
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they adopted it, So far from thie being evidenve that the 
Council hare not considered the matter, it is evidence that 
they have considered it fully, Therefore, 1 of the 
amendment, and | hope the members will support o Council 
it) the matter. 

Me. Woonwaro: There is one other point which I think 
the meeting might take into consideration, in the intercets of 


the whole profession, and that is, that if this Institute can by 


any means get these architects who are not under any con! 

under some sort of control by registration, it would be for the 
advantage of the profession as a whole, and would give added 
prominence to the Institute which it would otherwise lack. — 

A Mean : It is one thing to get them on the register, and 
another thing to give them power when they are | 

Ma. NEwpnam SWitsox [. |: 1 venture to think that Mr. 
Topley and hia supporters have not yet given any cogent 
reason for teferring this clause back. At the same time | 
feel bound to support this ee erersee giving all 
posible weight to what Mr. Peach said that these proposals 
are tentative, if I may say #0, [ think this particular clause is 
a little too tentative, and that we should like further anor 
tion, For instance, thero abookd be some farther consider 
tion of the proportional representation which should be given 
to these Taneritsette andl Registered Architects. We are now 
dealing with a Board, and not with the Council. 

THe Parswes?t: Ne. in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding about this, the Council have certain proposals 
to make with regan! to Olanse 9. [must differ entirely from 
Mr. Toploy’s statement that the Council have not given doe 
consitteration to thi# matter. They have given it most. 
carn! and anxious consideration. In point of fact, the 
renner which they have introduced into their considered 

were entirdy duc to the debate at the last meeting. 
Pat one Council have been so anxious to keep in touch with the 
feelings of the members and their legitimate objection to the 
propodals that they have modified their own proposals to moet 
then ; and it is a very ungenerous thing to say that the 
Council have not given doo consideration to these proposals. 

Mn. G, A. T. Mimprerox [4]: It is unfortunate that these 
proposala wero not issned to members, so that we might know 
where we were before we mot to-night. | 

fin Avrom Wena, K:GV.0., CB, B.A. LF]: As Mr. 
Topley has told us, we are here to-night to ‘try to come to 
some decision on this matter, There may be some verbal 
alterations and samo light additions to he made. I umder- 
stood when thease proposals were brought before us at a pre- 
vious mecting that we were to try to decide on general 
ewig and “that the exact wording of the clauses would 

man ahh for ws to con#ider lateron. 1 have not gathered 
nee what has been said—and I have been listening oe it. 

and shuld vote for anything which seemed to be 

rasotable—that any definite siggestion ia pot ats 
against this pro » which ia that in all other regards the 
constitutiona pawition of the Licentiatee chall remain aa at 
present, The clanse means that they are to have certain 
representation on the Board or Authority, but otherwive the 
Licentiaies are to remain in the same position as before. 
That #em# a perfectly clear proposition, and we either 
agree or disagree with it If there are additions or amend- 
ments to be made to that, they will be made and will come 
up and be disouzesd later on, But eurely we, as reasonable 
men, can decide on that simple proposition, that. Licentintes 
ehall haye representation on l, and that in other 
teepecta they remain aa before. That in what we have to vote 
Hyun. Therefore why should we refer it back? If you do 
not with it, vote against it. But surely you do agree ; 
youallagre. (*Nof") Why not? Mr.'Topley is a teason- 
able man, so am IT, What does he want instead? That is 
whut I cannot see. 1 connot see that there i anything be- 
tween us. We want to get on and get this thing through. 
Tt. has interfered with the work of the Inetitute for years, and 
rurely « small thing of this sort need not stop the whole 
pore Will Mr. Toploy cay what alteration in principle 
no Wishes ? Because we are voting to-night on « principle, 
and not on littl: verbal alterations 

Me. Fowr T. Haw. [?.): Tam not amember of the Council, 











and therefore can epeak with perfect redo . But I have 
pegbeese sion, AA greatest care to hear what it ie that has 
be referred back, and upon my life I have not gathered. 
Ihe -chauwe ta 46,0 peterred hack, bot with what object ? 
When o clause ia referred bar mck, an indication is given an to 
what alteration is hecregies T hare listened twice to Mr, 
Topley, but hip stelle epvtareay, information. Do those 
who oppose this cliuse object to Licentintes being on this 
Committeo at ail ¢ Do they abject ‘to the constitutional 
position of the Licentiates ren asitis? Uf they would 
give a direction, I could | ree gr that the Council might 
think it over and deal with it, but unless they have some 
mapeation oa to What Ie ta test ia taken exception to, [ confess 
that if I were on the Council I should find grave difficulty in 
reconsidering the subject. And, as Sir Aston Webb haa said, 
wo are here to deal with principles. Sethe pentane ie tes 
they do not want to have Licentiates mpresented on this 
etn Basnor say so, and then the Council can consider it. 
n. Bisnor [A,]: Sir Aston Webb says that this matter is 
coming up for discussion again? I understood you to say, 
Sir, that t was not, that it would go straight to the Privy 
Council after the Institute Council had gone throug it. 
Tus Puesipest 


: The actual wording of the will 
have to come back to this meeting after wo have discussed it 
with the Privy Council. 


Ms. Bisnor : But we cannot amend it afterwards. 

‘Tue Parsmenr: After wo have discussed it with the 
Privy Couneil it will come back again to the General Body. 

Mr. : Then it willfnot be passed by the Privy 
Council before it cones up again > 

Tar Parspext: Thin meeting will have the opportunity 
of comidering it aguin, 

Mr, Macon B, Anams [F.]: lf I may intervenc for a 
moment I would like to exy that I was one of thoee who 
advocated—and etill advorate—that Licentintes rust have 
ropreeeniation. But whether it is to take this particular 
form or not. is another matter, And one reason why I voted 
just now against Mr. Stanley Peach's amendment was that | 
thought the procedure did not give Mr. Topley quite the fair 
chance that he ahould have had, although I to the dewision 
of the Chair, inasamuch as that waa the way in which the clause 
in question should be put. Bot [am ssmired that Mr, 
Topley and those associated with him are aq anxiows aa 
any Of us that we should arrive at some appropriate con. 
clusion. We isl! give these registered people, whoover ig 
ar, some eort of tangible representation. | suggestind 
should be ppary anes ue ene tien members, beewws i rein 
to me yo psd he eared ih bociety” @ business with a 
poblic affair, a and it in difficult to ascertain where the interests 
af the private society end, and where the interests of the public 
come in In the interests of the public all architects, it is 
said, ought to ts regintored, eo that, I take it, all may be sure 
of their being “ properly qualified "1 have never 
been an sdvouata kes for registration—I have my doubts about it 
even oow—but ot the same time this Tu tute has decided 
and taken upon itself the taak of promoting registration. Ap te 
whether if should be by Charter or by Statute the Coutwi, 
does not appear to have come to a conclusion. I the Charter 
will euffice—and perhaps it may—lI am satisfied. But in the 

ib state of affairs we are uncertain where we stom, 
If we can come to- t to some te contluainn to 
meet Mr, Topley’s o oon and the objection of the Aso 
clates who are behind him, | think with Sir Aston Webh that 
"woudl bp a recy. reas. thing to do. We may eo on talking 
yet Dever arrive ata practical conclusion 
unless we take the bull hy the horns and treat it in (hie prac- 
tical way. The Licentiates must have representation, or the 
Privy Council or Parliament will not pass our echeme, You 
have thought it worth while to ask them to join the Inatitute ; 
they are paying members, and therefore they ought to have 
acme sort of ne tation. Undoubtedly this ts the right 
thing to do, a dL agree with what has fallen from Sic Aston 
Webb, that we have not heard what Mr. To ey's procime 
dificulty ix. I shonld be inclined to say that tt would be a 
good thing to pu put repreeentatives on this | Boant : 
they would be a very «mall proportion of the Board, and 
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their infloernce would be proportionate. Cannot we arrive at 
sone equitable conclusion with regan! ta this proportional 
repreatitation, and eee that the Asotintes’ interests ano pot 
overtidden in the way that some ecem to anticipate } 

Mn. Sraster Pract: In connection with this proposal to 
pers Clause 8 it had been suggested that { should! call your 
attention to Clause 9, whith gives the number of the different 
Classes who would be req fed.on the Standing Committee 
or Board, or whatever the registering authority is By 
Clause 9 you will seo that the total number of members of th 
Committes ts not to exceed twenty-one, in the propor : 
of ten Fellows, seven Associates, and four Licentiates, And 
an you have rejected my amendment to add any representation 
for Registered Architects, Clatuen 9 will be put to you later on 
i it atanda, Therefore, in passing (aus: 8, you know from 
Clause 9 exactly what the Council proposes as to the composi 
tion of this Standing Committee: and unless there i some 
fundamental objection in principle to Clans: 8 1 hope the 
apecches which you have listened to will convince you of the 
reaaonabloness of thia clause, and that it will be now paseo, 

Mn. Hennest Suernmen; Mr. Peach puta it to uses a matter 
of principle this question of representation on the registration 
authority, 1 suggest to you, ne a matic of Principle, that if 


‘0 are going to put a number of men OPOn wt register, you 
tla pina iti pete tution in atcondance with. thelr 
nmbers, ("Nel ) You on a (OmMmon regietor you must. 
Weare not talking about qualifications; we are talking about 
men whe are qualified lo practise architecture, without any 
professional and personal qualification or distinction being 
stated aa between one man and another; we are all ther on 
one common grouni, The clause ax now proposed by the 
Council is that senior mombers of this particular corporation, 
who only number practically half the junior members, are to 
have, Ae A matter of ton ta nearly double the Hy bperreans 
fon. Tam speaking only about the register. That is utterly 
Wrong in princip ; 

Alt, Gixonan Hirmnann, F.8,A, (#.): 1 should not like the 

g to be feft under the impression which must be on their 
sisi what bins gc in Mr. She - Surely, if the 
provided In Claw 9, that would agra working haste af the 
representation on the sayeir lt wool re have to sae 
the suggestions made | r. Shepherd that it must be a 

+t uaDecesiryi If you get the approval of the 

‘ivy Council, that ia all that is required, 

Tue Puestonsr: J think | ought to say that the Council 
suggest, with regard to Clause 9, that the Committee consiat 
of ten Fellows, seven Associates, and six Re _ Archi- 
tects, of whom at least three should be Licentiate. You will 
recaliect that at the lart meeting a considerable point was 
made aboot what wae called * the oxtra-mural architect," and 


not Liventiates or Fellows whould have some sort of Puptresen. 
I do ngt want to enter into » controversial armument, but I 
tell you that so that you may know what was the full intention 
he Council in fuggesting certain amendments aa the result 

Cha ek mawting, and they proposed this amendment to 
wat 





mented that by the alteration of Clause 9 which [ have 
rmintionned, us 
Mi. Hate: One worl about Mr. Shephent's fuggestion. [ 
arm sate Mr, Shopherd can hardly have thought out camfully 
what his proposal in, becawes if he means that there is to be 
Proportional representation, it would mean, comoeivably, that 
a jot of Regivtered Architects might come in who are not 
members of the Inetitute at all; they might cones ral 
exceed in number the members of the Institute. Therefore. if 
he means that there should be proportional mpresentation, 
hese Registered Architects would govern thia body. Surely 





them 
that is not what the Associates want } 

Mu. G. L Exaroron [4.]: Might I put ina plea with Mr. 
Topley thut he should withdraw his tiiment t The 
reasons ho advanced in ite favour have, I think, been dis. 
posed of by the apeeches whith have been male, not only hy 
© Various spenkers in the room, bot also by the statement 


‘i 


from the Chair that the matter has received the most earnest 
conideration of the Council, 1 confess T am considers bby 
surprecd) that Mr, Topley ehould have been willing te junt 
forward this amendment on such feeble grounds, when | 
remember that at our last meeting he wae defeated on an 
Amendment of which the motive, 1 claim, waa similar to that 
he now pute forward In the former ease the danger to the 
Institnte was obvious: in the present, it is more oheeure, Lunt 
nevertholes existent. | ask him to withdraw it. on that 
ground. Another body at the present time js meddling with 
mgstration for architects, and it seems to me inclispernsn hile 
that this Institute should move on the lines which we have 
detinitely settled upon ae econ as, and aa quickly aa, possible, 
The effect of anv amendment to refer the matter bark will 
not only dele the Tnatinute In carrying into effect what we 
have agreed to do, but may place ua at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the pretensions of this othor hody. That ia a 
conmidermtion which may not sp hae to Mr. Topley, but I any 
that it i¢ o consideration whieh should be present in the minds 
of every Associate hor when he votes Upon this point, Tt bs 
eaentiol that should not be lost sight of, and that « decision 
be come to to-night, 

Mr. L. BR. Goria [4]: Mr. Peach just said that Clause 9 
would be put ae printed here, bat I understood you to say, 
Sir, that it would be sa amended by the Council. : 

Tue Presipest: TC meant that had Clause 8 been carried 
ae finenced by Mr. Peach, the Connell would have procesdind 
to put to you Clause 9 in the altensd fort, 
 &th Aston Wine: Unless Mr. Topley objecta io Licentintes 
being on the Board at all—t do not gather that he dacs— 
the question aa to the Proportion of representation comes in 
the next clause, Clauer 9, This ia merely to enunciate the 
fact that Liventiates chould hare repreientation. Tet might 
be increased or reduced, But surely he does not propose 
they should have no vip Weg ito at all t 7 

Ma, F. BR. Hrowxs [4.]; 1 have brand no adequate reason 
yet for referring hack this clause, and it is ungracious, | think, 
to suggest ite being referred back in view of the faet 
that the Conneil have made suggestions for its amend ment 
tO mert the oriticigmes machi at the last meeting, Tt seome 
She Ares serge schon should have representation, and unless 

r Jopley can ahow more ale ale reason for ita bein 
referred back, I hope that the elec ea re Had . 

Me. Simrieen : I waahd like tis point out to Mr. Hall, and 
bo he to noke jt abealutely clear to this mecting. that | mad 
he proposal, or muggestion of @ proposals simply put it on a 

a of principle. 

at rath Hear, hear, - 

Ee PRESIDENT : T must oak the meeting to give 1 an 
Guidance if it decides to refer the Blac hisake’ foe (Parties 

: ation. Doce Mr. Topley wish that no ropreeontation 





on this Board or Authority shall bo given to Licentiates ane 
Registered Architects ? f should if to have a clear aa 
eee Pos soe sbulage 1 shall not have the wligh text 
Hea what is meaning of this resolution te: bark, o 
ay i ire to reconsider it. se = 
gp ee ELEY: AL the commencement of my remarks [| 

it down clearly that T was not Offered tes the pelneila of thie 
Clause. In the subbpequent distuaon members hare spoken 
of mpresentation. That will come up when we deal with the 
next clause. Opinion amongst Associates, as far ae | oon 
vather, is ¥ery much divided on this (nestion of reprewntation 
of unattached architects In my opinion the Standing Com. 
mtter or Board, an advisory body, ahould bie Compoand) cf 
reprrecntatives of all thoas architects on the Register in atric 
Proportion to the numbers on the Register, If there are 
three times as many tnittached members on the Beal 

Aa there arp of this Institute, there ahould be throe times as 
many on the Standing Committee, (“ No, n0.") At the last 
mecting we protected the interests of this Institure by laying 
it down that the Standing Committee should have no execu: 
tive power, but that it should be an al visor body. Tf it fis 
Trertbene bentt the majority of ite membern must be PL BLA 
themnbers, if it is an ae Visery bly it should represent those 
whose intermity Ht hes to watch, With all respect to Mr. 
Prach I cannes accept his figitres as to the fow unattached 
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architects there are, for there arm morn: architects. practising 
outsiie this Institute than there are members of it, and 1 bose 
that statement on figuree which have come:to my notice, and 
Which | have reason to beliewe are corrmet. This qunstion of 
rpreecntation #hould be fully discs when we mach 
Clause 9 My object in asking the meeting to refer this 
matter hack is became: | am satisfied, with deep reapect, that 
it has not been eafficiently considered. [ havo not snid, 
aa come have misinterpreted it, that it has been carelesely 
considered. I do not doubt that in eo far aa in powsthlo the 
Council have given earnest thought to the matter. These 
Ge cals ary based on a compromise devised by Sir Aston 
Webb and adopted late in January. Ther hare only con- 
sidered this scheme xinor then, and it tf obvious that the tise 
ia insufficient for them to have produced the Inst word in this 
matter, which ie proved by the amendments moved by members 
om Council. Mr. Peach said that he bas only moved ameni- 
niente rendered necessary by wishes expressed at the Laat 
merting. With all reapect to Mr. Peach, that i# hardly 
accurate, Mr. Peach, according to the pubished report in 
the Jovmwan, moved to omit the words “in all other regards 
the constitutional position of the Llerwtintes shall remain 
ak at present.” That had no reference to any expressed wiah, 
We have beard nothing ahout that since. | 

Me. Pracn: If Mr. Topley recollecta, [ moved that on my 
own, and pot on behalf of the Council, [t was my motion 
that thoée words should be omitted, and [ gave the ressori, 
1 particularly eaid that | made the amendment on my own 
oor. 

Me. Torter: Yea, bot Mr, Peach thought it necrzeary to 
make it, and he gave the reason, that the hands of the Council 
were to be completely tied. To-night ft does not mem 
to matter whether their honds are tied or not, and if it does 
not matter to-night, why dil it matter last time? I do pot it 
to this meeting that the thing haa not been sufficiently 
thonght out yet. The Institute now has in its hands power to 
mould a policy which shall bring peace to our profercion. 
Mr. Flkington made an appeal that I should withdrmw the 
amendment, J ehall not do ex. Let the meeting decide. [ 
do not admit that the Institute has been running a rice with 
the Society of Architecta. They have had great ambitions, 
but their Bill will come to nought, it ix bound to. We have 
been told it ia net the proper time to promote a Bill in Partin- 
ment, that a Hill gtania no chance. We have accepted that. 
Ifthe Institute cannot get a Bill through, how can thy Society 
of Architects do so? There has never been any question 
of competition hetween the Inetitute and the aeons af 
Architects, There never haa been competition between them. 
We should not regulate our conduct in regard to any ootion 
which they take, and we need attach oo importance to what 
they aro doing, Thero ia no necessity for the Institute to 


think of it, [Hf we let this proposal go without further eon- 
sideration by the Council, we shall be making a mistake. 


Mn. Woopwann: On a point of order, may | suggest to Mr. 
ehh that he has not in the slightest degree answered the 
specific questions put to him f 

THE Presipest : | understood Mr. Topley did anewer the 
question. He said he was inl to accept proportionate 

mentation, and, if n , three times a8 many out- 


dere aa there are members of the Institute on this Bourd or 
Authority. 1 will now put the question to the vote: That 


Clause 8 be referred back to the Council for further con- 
sideration. 

On a show of hands there voted for the amendment 122 ; 
againet, LOT. The amendment was then put as the eubstan- 
tive resolution and carried. 

Me Stasney Peach: In the faoo of that resolution, I 
think it would be useless to discuss the remaining claus | 
beg leave therefore to move the adjournment of the meeting. 

Mu. Hersant seconded. , | 

Mr. ALEXANDER N. Patensox [F.]: 1 have tmvelled 800 
thiles to asuist in the discussion of Clause 10, and [ strongly 

eprecate adjournment. [I move that Clause 10 be dlscteed. 
Abam Watsos [F.] seconded. . 

afr, Paterson's motion was put to the meting as an amend. 

ment and canted, 


alo 


Me. Staxtav Peach: 1 find some difficulty in moving 
Clause 10. became the constitution of the Council must to o 
great extent depend on other matters which are dealt with 
im the Sarin rter propositions 

Ma. Beesanp Licker [F.): On « point of onder, we have 

oot vet had Clause 9, Surely it is open to members to discuss 
it, eo that there shall be some recommendation, and that it 
should not go back im an empty fashion. 1 should like to 
hare moved an amendment to that Clause. I feel that 
nine-tenthe will disagree with Mr. Topley, 
Toe Puesmest: Mr. Topley's proposal was to refer Clause 
8 back to the Couneil for further consideration, and Clause 9 
ie really included in Clause & It is imposible to discuss it In 
view of the amendment which bas been carried. 

Mn Strantey Peacu: The aig sie ie that the Couneil 
ehall consist of one President ia Fellow), 4 Viee-Presidenta 
(Fellows), 1 Honorary Secretary (Fellow), 5 Chairmen of 
Standing Committees (Fellows), 1 Chairman of the Boant of 
Architectural Education (Fellow), 15° Ordinary Members 
(Fellows), 10 Assoriate Mombers, 2 Part-Presidents (Fellows), 
1 Representative of the Architectural Association {Fellow or 
Associate), the President or other representative, being a 
Fellow of the R.LB.A., of every Allied Society in the United 
Kingdom having not less than 50 of ite members on the 
Register (or such other number as the Council may from time 
to time determine). Allicd Societies having less than 50 
metbers on the Register to be represented on the Council in 
rotation, The object of making this an exceptionally large 
Council, made very much star than the present Council oe 
the aaldition of a number of Prosidents of Allied Societies, 


fa to bring thin central body, aa much as possible, in contact 
with the Provinces, It has been felt for « very long time 


that if the Institute is to speak to the public with the voice 
of the whole profession, it is abeolotely exential thet the 
Allied Societies ehould bo mpreacnted at the Council meetings, 
to expres’ the views of the Provinces, And although we 
hare notice of an amendment to thie Clause, to mduce the 
rupresentation of Allied Societies, the Council feel strongly 
that it be im the interests of the Inetitnte that the Allied 
Sooietica should be represented here by thelr Presidents, 
With regard te the rest of the constitution of the Council, you 
will observe that increased mpresentation hae been given to 
the Associates, and that the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees ate to be members of the Council, This latter is 
a very important addition, and its object is to co-onlinate 
the work of the Institute. Standing Committees are ve 

important elements in ite management, andl it has been felt 
for a ong ine that their presence on the Council is desirmble, 
[ think the general composition of the Council, ia proposed, 
will appeal to you, and I hope this Clause will be carried out, 

Mn. W. Hexey Waurre [F.] seconded. 

Mn. Syoxey Pens [F.]: 7 beg to move, in accordance 
with my notice, “ That Claus 10 be referred back to the 
Council for further consideration, a revised clause to be sub- 
mitted to the General Body at an early date—it being dis- 
tinctly understood that the members of Allied Societies are 
bot to have litger representation on the Connell than our 
seeder cinmigh Aira | Nanri like to correct Mr. Poach at 
atarti e gave the impression that thiv had been ve 
carctully considered by the Council, He has made a dhistaka. 
because he waa not there. The Counell did not =pend five 
minutes on thie claves. JT cannot explain why; but it was 
partly owing to o misapprehension. Ten of ua signed an 
appeal for further consideration, and that waz out-voted, 
But I myself have felt for years that the composition of our 
Council was unfair. lam not saying a word against the 
Allied Booteties, [ have Egg but praise for them ; it ie a 
great odvantage for ua to he ways in touch with them and 
to give them encourngement. They do excellent work, too, 
in imlucing their young men to enter for the Institute Exami- 
nations, [am heartily in sympathy with the Allied Soricties, 
Rut let us come to a few At present our Council of 
42 members is too large. [ have communicated with the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Law Socioty, 
and the Institution of Civil Engineers, and axked therm how 
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many imemberr they have, and how many are on the 
Council. Hriofly, the reeutt ie this: The Chartered Ac- 
wusatants Bary. vote 4,000 siemiboss sisi a Consett of 45, ar 
linlO7. The ait * Jnstitution hag over 5400 members. 
and a Council of a tepreentation of 1 in 143. The 
Mechanical ners have over 6.300 members, a Council of 
35,0rlin 181. The Law Society have over 9,000 mombera, and 
0 members af Council, or lin 181. The Institution of Civil 
hes 9,195 93 members, and a Council of 35. or Lin 232 

Our Institute ie 2,300 strong, and we have a Couneil of 42, 
or 1 in 54. Our Connell at the it moment is: | 
too lirge compared with these other bodies, which wo acknow- 
ledge do their work wall, Mr, Peach's proposal je that 
there should be 25 “ jinary mcmber,” or rank and file, on 
the new Counell; there are now 24, He will give one more 
seat to us, and that iv an increase of 4:16 percent. But you 
will see in our Katexpar for this Ppetcakir oe nine 
ropresentatives of Allied Societies, and he pro to make 
them 15, an increase of 100 per cent. for the Allied Societies, 
aml only 4 per cont. increase for our own men, I have 
heen very much amused in aaking members what they 
thought our Allied Societies were ; | found that, as a rule, 
they Sreccecmuenia Stas There is idea that 
the Allied Societies are composed of men onging to thin 
Institute who eee Fos va egies and that an cr 
Soke Va te a ann 
of beizur alliod to us Another thing ! ete besa seul tine 
75 percent. of our members are in the Provinces, and form ene 
Allied Societies, and that we should give them extra privile 
because they are away from London and cannot use the 
Institute as we do. That is entirel canna Cylon The number of 
our men in the Provinces is about sane as the number in 
London; { have the fi from the Office, and find thore ix» 
diflerence of rinsed oN 200—1 055 town members, | andl 
1,237 country members. "But our members in the 
do pot, aa am ray bang to the Allied Societies : over two- 
thirds of the lied Societies are not our member 3 
they aro not qualified, they are not necessarily arc 
I will give you the exact words from our Katexpan In 
one onee they are persons engaged in artistic or collateral 
pursuits, or: Lptoviates in the study of architecture ; in another 
enee they are gentlemen interested in the furtherance ber the 
ober of the | societies Take the titra acest 

eo eee in artivtic or collateral j 
tahereatet in the study of architecture.” The | Sek T I 
quoted is the Hampshire fe Tele of Wight Amoclation : 
iy igs peeceee interested in the furtherance of the objects of 

Se a tore a omer ot Bev eeote ra 

I ia i ron have o ty per = 
prom ioral in architecture, oot necesearil 
tecle, and they can sem) a man up fcrawartsask pa ous 
Connell, 

Tae Peers: They must be registered architects. 

Mr. Peaxs: But they need not be our members. There 
nay be 49 men who are not members of the Institute, who 
have not passed our examination, and the whole bot of them 
do nol pay a penny towards cur funds. You have 1,700 
Acenciates, and with 10 representatives on the Counril you 
have only 1 in 170. The Awsovintes pasa through a very atiff 
examination, and arm the backbone of ‘al the Institule. They 
contribute £3,000 a year to our funds, panne you give them 
anly 1 in 170 on the Council. Ty it d now that every 
member crf Allied Societies: must be a member of the 
Institute t ("No") You can hare a mae net qualified 
who can send one qualified man on to our Counoil—a nice 
little pocket borongh for someone! These Allied Society 
men do not pay tua a penny, but they cost ts about £500 a 
year, and about £100 a year towands the personal expenwes 
fo their Preadents when coming up to London to attend 

etings. Ii you carry this proposal you will 


th 


double thove expenses and be up £100 a yoar more. 
There is another Fiocniiaten o Tam not saying a word in 
favour of parttic bow oni the Commodi, voor ageslins thele 

point does not ariee—but 


being F pat on the Council—that 
sD hice reeds ental ia pi poial ie to ie Lateetiaten 
We invite men to beeame Licentiates, we impose a teat or 


Societies contain only a few 
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examination, and over 2,000 men come forwanl and pase the 
oh and become Licentiates, and pay us over £2,000 a year, 
et they are to have no representation on the Council. 
yetaa men who are not our members and pay us nothing, who 
hive faseed no examination, can eend one member to our 
Council, 

Mr. Parenson: Dooe Mr. Perks maintain that there are 
no Licentiates in the Allied Societies T Is it not true that 
two-thinda of the Licentiates are members of Allied Focictics, 
and would be represented by the [residents of those Societies? 

Mr. Pexes: lam glad Mr. Paterson has raised that point, 
because he is hopelessly wrong. ‘The number of Licentintes in 
the Provinces is ca and 442 only are members of Allied 
nia Laimply plead for justice. I want justice for our 

namoarpet sf if you have a Couneil whieh is com 

of al Ant inet oue-third of the representative: of the Allied Rocicties, 
of men who do not necessarily re our members, that 
Council will not be entitled to t reapeet it should have. 
Our members in iNeed Can vote exactly ns wedo, Take 
one Society —Northampton. That would come in every other 
year, Northamptonshire has about 26 members, and | think 
they have only two Fellows among them. Mr. Goteh comes 
forward ag a Vier-President, and that ieeres one man who 
might come seca to represent that | on our Council. 
And if you pass you are arranging for a nice safe 
peat for one man. lett fuir that that man should come On aubo- 
matically when 1,700 of our Assoriates have only 10 ae 
sentatives on the Council ? It is groaly unfair. 1 have loid 
down no hand-and-fast rule, and I do not say how many there 
ehould be on the Comnedl, but [lay this down as a fundamental 
basis, that men who do not belong to the Institute should not 
have « greater tepresentation than our own members, 

Mn Torter seconded the amendment. 

Mn. Hemnanp; | should like to remind the Meeting that 
the number of members on the Councils of other societies, 
such as the Surveyors’ or the » has nothing to do 
with ourselves. Wo know what wo want, and we oxpect to 
ent it. IT entirely disagree with the line of argument ado 

y Mr. Perks. More than half the members of the R.L. 

and more than half the Licentintes are in the Provinces. tt 
must be remembered that eH ees dechied many years 
ago to eee Ita Onpenben eo as to make it the truly 
repreemntative bod iy Peahive the meearaavtl of the United ted Kingdom, 
not merely for thowe in London It accontingty invited 
provincial sociction to jain the Institute as Allied Societies, 
atk! certain financial advaniages anil eome fopresnntation on 
the Comnoil were offerad to make it worth their while to do ao, 
We, in effect, invited these Allie! Societies to join ua As 
the remit, practically all the architectural societies in the 
ronntry. have tel the leadershi cof the Institute, All 
the regulations and constitutions of societies have been 
approved by the Council of the Thntitatte, and no change can 
be made without ite assent. If now thoae rules or oonatitn- 
tons are bad, we are at fanit, because wo have approved of 
them. ‘The Institute has Seeerareged and aeleted the forma- 
tion of mew societies in wherv the architects had no 
local organization and no means of joint action. ‘This paliey 

in wtill being purnaced ly the Institete. In spite of this organi: 

aation, the geographies! and other factom always tend to 
make the inetiinte rather a London society than. a United 
Kingdom bod nt (* No, no") You will see from my figures 
Ister on that that iis. Inevitably the mectings of ita Council 
and Committees are almost monopolised by the London se 
and the views and wishes of the provincial members, thou 
they arm the majority, do not get the exme ex prescion ough 
those of the London men. Now as to the mumbers. aie 
normal Annis of the Council there are ecncrally about 
twenty-five London men present, and, as a rule, about three 


member. Lf the Council's tion ia adapt 
Ineteaeings theit mate then we aha shall have bahiy ts the 


future a normal Cou Oe 

whieh weerld polite u ei af eight meting say Fey members 

that is nota bay! great proportion for the provincial members, 

we bee majority of the practising architects allied. 

to the wore fe Mitr. Porics’ A aries that some of the Allied 
B.A. men is beside the point. 


REGISTEATION BY CHARTER 


We want the Presidents on the Council not merely os ad ee? 
sentatives of the R.LBA. men, but as representatives of all 
the architects in their district, many of whom have no other 
means of making their wishes felt, What wo need on the 
Council ia not merely the voice of London, but the voices of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastie, 
Portamouth, Exeter, and tho other t cities of the Kingdom, 
and of the distrieta of which they form the centres, We are, 
in exsonce, a democratic body, and we mast not attem 

ise in London too many sate upon the Counet 





. 
ia only fair and right that a liberal number of seate should be 
given to provincia! members, because they form the majority. 
L have been on the Council for a good many years sod can say 
that the Presidents of representatives of the Allied Socictics 
who come to our Council mectings invanably give very grea 
amjstance. We have had o great number of distingusher 
men from the Provinces; I have all their names here, since 
1910 or 191). From Leicester we have hed many able men. 
Their present representative, Mr. Hind, has of great 
necistance. Mr. Goddard has been a useful man, and Mr, Per- 
kins Pick has been of the greatest use to us—indeed, if T may 
be allowed to say so, he may be termed the “ Pick of 
Leicester"! From Liverpool we have had Mr. Grayson, 
Mr. Arnold Thornely, Mr. Edmund Kirby. Mr. Thickness, 
and others. From Manchoster we have hod Mr. Worthington, 
Mr. Brook, and Mr. Beaumont, who have given the Council 
enormous assistance. Without these mpreentatives from 
the Provinces, the Council would not have been able to carry 
on the work of this Institute in proper fairness to the country 
members. I might go through the whole of the Allied 
Societies and give the names of many able representatives, but 






I will not do that, and will conclude by saying that I hope this 
meeting will support the recommendation of the Council. 
A Meunnn: Mr. Hubbard has said that at the Counoil 


meetings the voier of London is practically the only one. But 
nevinetal members vote for men re a4 sa oa at re 
they are therefore mpresaen not choose t 

dp their voting papers, that is not oar fault. They send their 
representatives hero throngh their voting papers. “There is no 
need to bring in Allied Societies. 

Mr. Hossaun: Tt is necessary to have representatives from 
tho provinces at the Council moctings. No Allied Society 
can be adequately represented by a London man. It is 
the local representative on the Council that is required, as 
he alone can voices the needa of our provincial members. 

Mr. Eowix T. Hata: The last speaker has told ua of the 
very valuable work which is given by the Presilent# of the 
Allied Societies to this Inwtitute, After a great many years of 
experience on the Council I can corroborate that ; their ser- 
vices have been invaluable. But I very cordially support 
Mr. Porks’s amendment, that we should not extend the repre- 
sentation of the Allied Societies in the way that is proposed, 
This matter was most carcfally thrashed out when the previous 
Charter was being drafted, and how been again and ogain 
considered. And you must not forget that this is the Royal 
Institute of British Architecta. The Allied Bocietics, whom wo 
respect and admire, have their own government, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has ite own government, 

its own government should be by ita own elected members. 
They can be clected either from the provinces or from London, 
und there is nothing to prevent anyone in the country semling 
up the name of a genthoman to be pot on the list of candidates 
for the Council. And if he commends himacif sufficiently to 
the profession throughout the country—not in London but 
throughout the country—he is elected. You must remember 
that at present the principal Societies have a regular repre- 
wntation on the Council, We wished to encourage tho Allieal 
Societies to get aa many Fellows and Associntes of the Institute 
into their momberzhip as they could, and we laid down tho 
principle that those Soci whioh had the largest number 
of members of the Institute should have their Presidents os 
mpresentatives on the Council, That is a sound principle. 
And then we laid it down that other Socketies who had fewer 
members of the Institute shoold, in regular rotation, be repre- 
sented on the Council of the Institute. So although a little 
¥ consisting of a few men may not be regularly repre- 


sented, it is represented every few years on the Counuil. And 
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you must romember that those members who belong to the 
can eleet members of Council by their votes—and their votes 





not beza than fifty of ite members on the Rogister of Archi- 
tects—beonuse that io what we know it means—should 1, 
facto have the to come here and «it on the Council of 
the Institute, Mr. Perks ia porfectly night when he saya it is 
oeiva few of those might be members of the 
Institute, and all the rest would bo outeiders. Such o mepr- 
sentation of such a Society is wrong in principle. It is not 
a question of setting up the Allied Societies against Associ- 
ates of the Institute; it is that every member of the 
Institute should have the right to assist in the direction of 
the Institute thre its Council, IT agree also with Mr. 
Perks in saying that the Council should not be made thia 
unwieldy body. Forty-two ia a very ar Council, and 
those rota who arco associated etre ag bodies ‘as 
know t | society whi aoa very large 
Council is unwh ba beaicins a ob Gee bent ea 
when the gover bape wine reasonable bounds, 
eighteen te ve not heard a word why that 
should be. ere are not eighteen Follows of the 
Institute th country who are w to be on 
the Council nstitute ia deteriorating vory sadly. 
That the Associate pee i erotee pe veolseerty Lada 
tion. But I suggest that we should keep the ordinary 


members oe to ita presen Barnabas hades Gredaties, é — 
ft: that we should keep he present re r jon ot | 

Allied Sovtetses ee it i which ts reasonable. Where a society 
is a amall one it cannot expect to be in the governanoo of 
a big Institute like this, which haa not only trreat Britain, 
but also the Colonies to consider. I therefore very cordially 
support what has been said, atl give my vote for Mr. Perks 


nl. 

Mi, Bacvor Carete [4.]: The mover of thin resolution, in 
asking us to refer this proposal back to the Council, made the 
astounding statement that it had had only five minutes’ 


conaiilerntion by the Council. I listened to Mr. Hubbard and 
his interesting speech. and 1 expected to hear that quostion 


dealt with, because if it bo a fact that alone is eufficiont cause 
to refer it back, Mr. Hubbanl, however, has said nothing 
whatever on the subject of this five minutes’ consideration. 
Can anyone confirm or correct that statement, because it is 
pertinent to the whole menue ? 7 . : 

Mae. Ateraypen N. Parersos (Past President of the Glaz- 
gow Institute): I would like to make a personal appeal in 
this matter. ‘The vast majority of this gathering am esaen- 
tially and necessarily London members of this Institute. The 
vast number of members of the Institute are spread all over 
the country ; a lange number in Sootland, for instance, cannot, 
as you will understand, be here. [ cannot tell you how strong 
the feeling ia throughout the country—I speak mainly from 
knowledge of my own part of it—in favour of a more adequate 
representation on the Council. Vt ie stronger than I can tell 
you, And if it is et aside to-night 1 tell you there ie a con- 
siderable danger of dieruption and the shedding of a lar; 
Frnt members of the Institute, rt setting wy esd lbe 

Tweed a tite organisation altogether. The last 

sid felscradl to wie Mr. Perks had said ae a member of 
the Connell. LT oconfess [ did not like a momber of the Council 
coming here and saying that the Council had diemiseed a 
matter of this importance after only five minutes’ oonsidera- 
tion. Rut leaving that aside, if the Council gave only five 
minntes’ consideration to it—whith I do not admit, because 
Tue Pa T shall have something tha 

, cEamenxtr: © sha Live sor ng io say on that 
point afterwards. : 

Me. Parrusow: Presidents of Allied Societies, at great 


expenditure of time and money, have met again and n in 
London—many of us coming hundreds of milee—and have 


uY 








rice this matter time after time, areal as the result ol 
their ss) ai A they put before the Council hot earnest 
recommendation that some euch method should be adopted. 
The Council, | think very naturally, and with a broad- 
mindedness which you give them credit ee gave 
contideration to three representations, and if they did not 
give them more than ten minutes’ consideration it was because 

they recognised that their demand was a just one, I think 
Re aecak Gr ttting te Allied belo pest ate been oF 
2 pagent prt the Allied Boceties againat the Asso- 
dea (“Why ?") Because the majority of the Asoviates 
he Royal Institute of British Architects are non-provincial, 
Sida lanes jeatibon ck icon dlaactinina gjebin tes pera 
Societies, (“No”) | am aspen of my own Societ 
Mr. Perks haa quoted various other Associations, such as 
eae pope rong tag eg net a pl neniene ot 
he dil not that they have au 
ecctiona out Fhigbie tae akg hae eee tbe a 
There ia an Electrical Engineers’ Institute of Scotland in 
toweh with the parent body in London. With the RIBA. 
this is not possible at present. ‘Therefore the number of 
their members on the Council docs not touch the present ise. 
Mr. Perks referted to the abnormal increase in the number of 
rmepreecntatives of the Allied Societies on the Council aa COM 
anced with those of the other bodics, Fellows and Associates ; 
brat he did not refer aie rise piaa ai mectiogs of those 
residonte attending regulary at the Bot want 
to deal with the matter from ia nal point of view, 
but every time 7 have come w Couneil it has meant 
three days away from my wo fend teu founda cel ot tay 
ecket And | those Presidents come Del dhe in three or 
four t Limine that in the most you can oxp to do, whereas 
Lowlon ten whow offices are - the corner are able to 
come here every time, ‘That ia w fair argament in favour of 
an inerensy of representatives of the Allied Societies. Mr. 
Forks referred to the fact that less than one-third of the 
mombers of Allind Soctetica were aleo members of the Insti- 
tute 1 Anil why? Beeause they have not enfficient faith 
at prevent in the work of the Institute. To a great majority 
ef thear met the Institute is a far-eway body, and they ore 
ent of touch with ite work. Tf they had their own vay i the 
Precidents of their own Societies, coming as regularly aa the 
might to the meetings of the Council, and bringing back 
of whit wae done there, it would bring those Socirties miuch 
closer into touch with the work of the Institute than is the 
case now, it would #trengthen enormously the influence of the 
FLEA. in the Provinces and in Scotland, and I am sure that 
ina very fow yoarw it would increase stoped largely the mem ber- 
ahip of the KALBA, throughout the country. It is simply 
that question of aloofness at present which keepe men in the 
North and elsowhere in the country from joining the ROLLA. 
Mr. Perks ndferr! rather contem ly to the visits of the 
Preidents to the meetings onsting the Institute _ 1 would 
only ay that if you smultiply the Presidente by the amount ol 
money sport on them, that would bo a mall item compared 
with the recent expenciture of the men who come here to 
ti ppeart Institute. As against Mr. Perks’ reference to 
Northamptonshire with ita two ear regis may aay thatl am 
the only representative of Scotland hero t. Seothand 
Jon bagene ipa nal ees lacontatea=-ic, BY Fe owe, 40 Amo- 
te and 145 Licentiate. They arm. chietty in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen—resident and practiang 
in Seotland. And they have only one mpreaentative, ag he 
can attend only onee every four or five ae Is that 
adequate representation f I can only eat a ‘¥ apy eA 
to the brosd-mindedness of the members here an 
aan in the FJ. peta ac it —_ wig i? Tea rt vives mot 
today re nt, ing, the and the sapirationa 
of the architects of the United Kingdom 
+ Past President of the 


Ma. (. Hastwetn Grarson | 
Liverpool Soctety: Mr. Paterson did aot attempt to answer 
what Mr. Hall said as aban alsecrrhy aie power of pl in 
the Provinses. 5 may aay we do not 
care i dimyereleranen: J Many of ua never do vote. (no 
member told me to-day that he been for fifteen yrars an 


Aveoointe but he has never voted for the Council because he 
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did not know enough about the men. If 4 no good irewe | 
from the deaigns they show in the Academy; we can judge 
the artletie merit of the men, but we in the Provinoes cannot 
judge of the administrative ability of those on the Counoll. 
After I had been on the Council a year or two I found there 
were many men who hod tery administrative | 
whom I had not heard of before. Tt does not follow that o 
man who has got artistic ability has aleo great administrative 
y. 1 do believe that all the orchitecta:in the Allied 
Societies would cheerfully give ap the direct vote, but they 
attach very great importance to having their own representa. 
tive. df this ie referred back to the Couneil, | would 
t their cutting out the direct votes of Allied Societies 
giving direct repreeeotation. Therm is another point, 
and that ie the mime K..B.A., and [ would lay emphasia on 
tho “ B,” This Institute claims to represent the British 
Ines. The Council are having here oe eee tions brough* 
before them dealing with all paris nited Kingdom, 
and it is imperative that pric should have scmecne at bate 
to give them [ocal knowledge on the points, It doea not 
matter whether a man comes from Sootland for a meeting 
rites Gat actasa chron sae be an important matter 
ing Scottish architecture, and it will be his duty to come 
forward aml give the Council the best advice possible at the 
Council meeting. To-day, at the Council meeting, we hod a 
a. 2 near Birn + and another from Lan- 
uestions of that sort are turning up at every 
aan the next aye will be one from the 
South of Englands ce the W fest of England, or trom Scotland, 
and it is imperative that the Council should be able to anawer 
those qurstions pr mptly and with great authority, and unless 
they have Al Yresichenta to prompt them, sooner or 
later they will make a mistake. 

Tue Paesipest: | shall ask you to adjourn this meeting 
becauee the question before us is a very imporlant matter 
indeed. The whole interest of the Institute and the | 
atheme we have in hand are involved in this question, Before 
[go any further | will answer one point. Mr. Capell said he 
was surprised to hear that the Council had devoted only five 
minutes to this important question. | say, with delerence to 
ne As friend Mr. Porks, that that ie not the ease. The Com- 

af the Coune! to whioh thie matter was entrusted had 





given it most carful comideration for several days. And 


when we were dealing with this matter—I do not know 
whether it cooupied five minutes or fifteen minutes—the 
pointe were put to the Counell, and the Comnell knew perfectly 
well what were doing, and they agroml. Mr. Perks did 
bol agree to that proposal, bot [regret that he should come 
here to-night and give this impression of the proveodings, 
because 1 think his remark reflected a grave injustice upam 
your Council They gave most antions consideration to this 
problens from start to finish, and it is not right to i tht 
the Council have not considered this matter pro I can 
say that, as I had the honour to preside over their Waitarstione 
Mr. Perks in his speech has given us some amusing points, but 
he was not quite sound about his facts. 1 ask you to consider 
this matter further. It in vitally important to the Inetitute. 
We have not embarked upon o great scheme without duc 
deliberation, and you yourselves have ratified the policy of 
your Couneil in dealing with this matter by Charter, Ani if 
we are going to do that, we shall cover a very much wider area 
than we have covered hitherto, arul it is Fight that that area 
exits be properly repreaentind. | suggest that we adjourn 


meeting. Perhaps some member will f prope 
the adjournment. a aad it 


Me. Hvsnanp propoed and Mu. Max Cracks seconded 
the adjoumment. 
Mr. Pruxs: fam quite willing that the question should be 


adjourned. J abou like to any that L did not False thie 
point. Mr. Peach said that the Council hivel 4 
contidered it, and when statements like that aro made by 
pwaeeh ry Connell and I have formed a diferent opinion 

ve a ight to give it, Aw T have said, te gor! 
an appeal to reconsider it, ‘’ ee pe: 


The motion for adjournment was then put and agrood to. 
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CHRONICLE, 
THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS, 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers, which was 
read at the General Meeting last Monday in accordance 
with the By-law :— | 

The Serutinsers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1914-15 beg to report as follows :— 

874 envelopes were received—299 from Fellowa, 613 from 
Associates, and 2 from Hon. Associates, The result of the 
election ia aa follows :— 

PresiEst.—Emest Newton, A.R.A, 

Past-Paesipests.—Reginald Blomfield, E.A., Leonant 


Btokes. 
Vick-Parsmpests.—Alfrel William Riephene Cros, John 


Alfred Gotoh, George Hubbard, Henry Vaughan Lanchester. 
Howonary Secnpranr. —Rdwand Guy Dawber. 
(Signed) H. Favanorn, Chairman of Scrutinerrs, 


REPRESENTATIVES oF Anup Socrerug.—(raham. Ciif- 
ford Awdry (Bristol), Robert Hurne Dick (Neowoastle), Frank 
Brookhouse Dunkerley (Manchester), Glendinning Moxham 
(South Wales), Adam Francia Wateon (Sheffield), John 
Wateon (Glasgow). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTION,— 
ro peg Ste Robert Bhepben: AvR eae 

OFOnARY UoToRs.— fi t 
Albert Saul. bs ~ 
(Signed) H. Favancen, Charman of Scritinecra, 
(MEMEBERS OF COUNCIT. 

Exvecren: Thomas Edwin Coopor, 604 votes; Walter 

ai toy Pek S72; Charles Henry Bourno Quennell, 538 ; 


528: | David Barclay Nivon, 506; Perey Scott 
‘orthi a4: ‘Stanley Davenport Adahead, 477; 
Herbert Vinkler Willa, 454- Alexander Nishet Paterson, 45] ; 


Albert Edward Richardson, 451; William Gillbee Scott, 451 ; 
Emandel Vincent Harria, 421; H Redfern, 414; Paul 
Waterhouse, 588; Arthur Rutherford Jemmett, 377 ; William 
Curtis Green, 370; Ermmest Richart Eckett Sutton, 363; 
Henry Thomas Hare, 359. 

Nor Execren: Walter Cave, Gerald Calleott Horaloy, 
George Herbert Oatley, H. Philip Burke Downing, Herbert 
Duncan Seariee-Wood, Charles Stanley Peach, ur Keen, 
Harry Perey Adan, William Adam Fors oreyth, Thomas Geotfry 


Lucas, Edward Friolean Warren, William Edward Riley, 
Banister 


Mait Garbutt, Henry Victor Ashicy, Louis Ambler, 
Plight Fivtoher, Ernest Flint, Androw Thomas Taylor. 
669 papers were reooived, of which 58 were invalid, 
(Signed) H. Favanczn, Chairman 
See 
. Dane Charnam, pe 
Wits H. Boer, p:Seralencers. 
Canta Woorwann, | 
Macnicg 8, ApaMs, 
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ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
Enecren: William Robert Davidge, 528 votes ; Herbert 


es herd, 511; Leonard Rome Guthrie, 463 : Samnel Douglas 
rhe ¥. 448: Herbert Arthur Welch, 418; Robert Atkingon, 


Sylvester Sustber: Edwin Stanley 

kington,. win Goon, Kenai 

Gammell, tip Edward Webb. = 
a4 ‘papers were received, of which 27 were invalid. 


(Signed) H. Favancen, Chairman 
KK. Hearn Mew, 
FPracy FP. Corrox, . Serulineera. 
Pacer L. Baxren, 
KENSETH Dararresn, 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Fear ws.—Elected: V a Lanchester, 

votes; £dwanl Guy Vawter 606; Halsey Raly . 

589 ; Gerd Calleott Horsley, 569 ; Walter Cure, £ ; William 

Adam Forsyth, 511; Henry Thomas Hare, 497; “HL Philip 

Burke Downing, 467 ; Henry Heathrote Statham, 454; 

Edward Prioleau Warren, 452. Not Elected - Arthur Keen, 
_ Avot Unwin, Honry eee Fletoher, y Sirr. 

TES.—- Atkinson. votes + 

Krffiin Gee ee 601 ; Arthur Needham Wilkos, 

ie {atthow James Dawson, 526; Alfred Wyatt Papworth, 

So : re Edward Webb, 501. Mol ted: Albert 


Reginald ‘ow pe 
136 paper were reecived, of which 30 were invalid. 


(Signe?) H. Favanomn, Chairman 
Siowey Tatcwe.., 
Gov Cacncn, 
S. J, EDWAns, 
: n W. Kexrorn, 








= 





LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fevtows.—Flectod: John Alfred Gote robes 
Richard Phers Spiers, 632: Froderick Monee Simp m, 592; 
Paul Waterhouse, 565; Albert Edward Richardaon, 559. 
Charles Harrison Townsend, 54; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 
sel; Arthur Stratton, 535; Charles Sydney 2 
Arthur Thomas Bolton, 509. Not Elected: Herbert Handy 


Wigeleswnesiy David Theodore Fyfe, 
ected : Mase Godfrey 


Shaw Briggs, 528 3 William James Davies, 482; John Stevens 
Lee, 462 Not Elected: Charics Edward of 
Simons Attles aor oo 
750 papers were received, of which 14 were invalid. 
(Signed) BH. Favancmn, Chairman’ 
Honace Fanquineson . 
" » Serulrnerrs, 
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T. Lawhexce Dare, 
Rotaxso Ween, 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Pattows.— flected: Max Clarke, 551 votes: 6 
Hubbard, 506; Herbert. Duncan Searles-Wood, 504 Spins 
Perks, 495; Alfred Saxon Snell, 455; Matt. Garbutt, 452; 
Alfred William Stophens Cross, 445: Herbert Osborn Creat 
well, 422; Edward 422; \ William Henry White, 377. 
Not Elected: Herbert Amold Satchell, Alan Edward Munby, 
William Henry Atkin- Berry, John Hudson, Albort Walter 


sages Frederick William Marks, Ernest John Goslin 
SSCCLA TES. - Horace William Cubitt, § "votes ; 
rd, 494; Edwin Gunn, 678; John “Donglas 





Roott, 437; Henry Albert Saul, 12: Percival "Maurice Fraser. 
Not Elected: K | Gammell, Digby Lowis 
Solomon. James William Stonhold. 
695 papers were received, of which 1] were invalid. 
(Signed) H. Favancen, Chairman 

Hewnr J. DOD, | 

A. Eowann Bones 
A. Honerr Fmasrn, | 


3y¥* 











SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Fentows.— Elected: Bernard Dickeee, 594 votes; Harry 
Percy Adame, 556; Charies Stanley Peach, 556; Robert 
Stephen Ayling, 54; William Edward Vernon Crompton, 

‘357: Frederic Richard Farrow, 573; Alfred Conder, 493. 

~«rge Hornblower, 485; Ravenscroft Eleev Smith, 476: 
Alian Ovenden Collard, 423. Nof Elected: Horace Cheston, 
“Ernest. Flint, Oaborn Close Hills. 

Associates.—Elette?d : William Robert Davidgr, 485; 
Edward Stanley Hall, 460; George Leonard Elkington, 449 ; 
Robert John Angel, 401: Henry William Burrows, 370; 
Emest Alexander Young, 361. Not Elected: Ernest William 
Mal Wonnacott, Norman (xlell Searle, John Hatton 
Markham, Edward Harding Payne. 2 OSne 

745 papers were received, of which 8 were invalid, 

(Signed) H. Favancrs, Charman 
Hesur James Wisk, 
Leenie WIGKINsox, 


| Serulinecrs. 
HL. Faaxekiys Mverew, 





Rome Scholarship and Henry Jarvis Studentship, 1915 
The Scheme of Competition for the Rome Scholar- 
ship in Architecture, offered by the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and for the Henry Jarvis 
Studentship, offered by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, for the year 1915, 4 as follows :— 

The Rome Scholarship will be of the value of £200 per 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British School 
at Rome for three years, Candidates must be British 
subjects, and less than 30 years of age on lst July 1915. 

The Jarvis Studentship will be of the value of £200 per 
annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. This Studentship will be 
confined to Students or Associates of the RBA. (sce 
section B), but otherwise the conditions for the two 
awards will be the sanve. 

The Competition. which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the School at Rome, will be in 
two slages :— 

A. An Open Examination. . 

B. A Final Competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates selected from those competing in the Open 


A. Tue Ores Exami™ation. 

Competitors should notify the Hon, General Secretary, 
British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, S.W., of their 
intention to compete in this Examination na early as 
possible, and in any case not later than the 2ird January 
1915, and with such notification must enclose a certificate 
of birth, or a declaration as to age and nationality, duly 
attested by two responsibly persons, 

The Subject for this Examination will be a ** Courte of 


The building isto be placed on a site 400 feet square, 
having its principal frontage to a river; the 
buiktings fanking the site ore to be Government 
offices and their design is to be suggested, and they 
may he connected with the Courts building by 
open or covered wave. The water lovel of the river 
it 20 feet below the ground level of the site. 

The Courts of Justice are to be four in number, for 
civil business only, and they are to be contained 
in one building; each court is to measure 2.400 
a Fe gh ee ite i Courts is to be 
from the nver front through o large hall, Judge 
om! Barristers (o enter at the ik Four Jiadges’ 
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rooms, an rooms for Barristers, Jurors, Solicitors, 
and Witnesses are to be provided, together with a 
Bar Library. A lower ground floor must be pro- 
vided, suitably arranged for large numbers of 
clerks and for subdivision as offices. No provision 
ia to be made for prisoners, 
The drawings required are:— | 
Plan of Ground Floor, showing the general disposition 
of the surrounding buildings, including the river 
embankment. 
Pian of the Lower Ground Floor. 
Two elevations. 
Longitudinal and transverse sections—all to o stale 
Ot y\y inch to a foot. 
One principal elevation to j-inch scale, _ 
A detail elevation of part of the river facade to |-inch 


A perspective of the river front in which the Courts 
of Justice themselves shall measure 18 inches, 

A short descriptive report must accompany the design. 

The general drawings may be finished in ink or pencil, 
and the view in any manner at the competitor's disoretion, 

Each design must bear a motto, and must be accom- 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the com- 
petitor, 

Drawings must not be executed os part of a school 
course, and the competitor must submit a written state- 
ment to the effect that this regulation has been complied 
with, together with a declaration that the work has been 
done by his own hand. 

~The drawings, together with the above-mentioned 
documents, must be sent to the Hon. General Seoretary, 
Fritish School at Rome, c/o The Secretary R.LB.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.. and must reach him not later than 
noon on 30th January 1915. 


B. Tae Frsau Comrerro. 

This Competition will be held “en loge" in London, 
and particulars regarding it will be announced hereafter. 

The successful candidate in this Competition will be 
recommended for appointment to the Rome Scholarship, 
and the Student or Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects who is placed next in order of merit 
will be recommended for appointment to the Jarvis 
Studentship, 

CLENERAL. 

Tho Faculty reserve to themselves the right, at their 
absolute discretion, to alter any of the conditions, periods, 
dates or times herein epecified, and to decline to hold the 
Final Competition, or to select any candidate for it, or to 
make any recommendation for the awards. 

The Faculty also reserve to themselves the right to 
publish photographic reproductions of, or exhibit, any of 
the works submitted by competitors. 

EVELYN SHAaw, 
Hon. Gen. Seerelary, 


Suggested Rebuilding of Charing Cross Bridge. 

Mr. Raffles Davison's Paper “ Beautiful London,” 
read at the meeting of the 18th ult., has furnished 
the subject since for three leading articles in The 
Times. On the Ist June an article headed “* A 
London Eyesore" diseussed Messrs. Davison and 
Barclay Niven’s scheme for the removal of Charing 
Cross Station to the south side of the river, and the 


SUGGESTED REBUILDING OF CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


substitution for the present milway bridge of a 


magnificent new structure for foot and vehicular 


traffic. 


The scheme (says TAs Ties) has one great advantage that 
itis thoroughly practical, and ie above all things an attempt 
to aolve certain problema of traffic that remain insoluble ao 
long a8 the present railway bridge exivta. [tm not grandiose, 
like some of the achomes suggested, aod it dorm not give ta 0 
new and magnifiernt roadway from the new bridge to Trafalge 
Square, since the proposed new road to the Strand would not 


be more important than the corresponding Whitehall Place. - 


It would be @ great convenionce, putting on end to the 
present intessant congestion of trafic near Channg Cross, but 
it would not add any aplendid now feature to London excey 
the place where oll these roads would meet the bridge. We 
ehould, we confess, like the acheme to be larger, to include a 
new and important a ach riage Eyuarm, and another 
open «pace on the south side, into which new routes, or routes 
ata | become important, could converge. For it ia an 
meses 

ond value of the south bank of the river would be altered. 
It would beeome a part of the Weat End; and the scheme 
ahould therciore be planoed from the start in contemplation 
of this change. and with the aim of making the greatest 
possible profit for the community out of it. Provision would 
need to be mode for the enormous stream of traffic that 
would pour southward as soon as there wasa vent for it, anc 
that not after the bridge waa built, but while it waa building. 
Otherwise the change on the south aide of the river would 
produce all the old haphazard and incoherent reeulta of euch 
changes in 
than ever, aa the change would be great beyond all precedent. 

So the only complaint we have to malo against Mr. Davison's 
echemmn ia that, ao far aa we am aware, it ia pot lange enough, 
A great schome will be easy on the south bank of the river, 
becaner, as we have pointed out before, the property there isin 
very few hands. The question of the appros arth the new 
bridge to Trafalgar Square and the Strand is a very difficult 
one, and, though Mr. Davison’a anawer to it in simple, it dis- 
appoints usa litth with ite very simplicity. The new bridge, 
fit is made at all, ought to be one of the most magnificent 
features of London ; it ought at loast to bo something worthy 
af our preaent we national power, bomething that 
will be a monument of our age to future time, and it 
cannot be that unless the approaches to it are equal in 
E ur with the bridge itself. There aro many who believe 
that, the more we atlempt now, the more egregious will be 
our failure. But to assume that ia to make eqocess impossible. 
Cireat achievements in building are the result of groat attempts, 
and to despair of the art of our own time is the way to make 
it insignificant. Our fathers were diffident onough—and the 
result was Charing Cros Station and bridge, a result as 
deplorable practically as artistically. Because they tried to 
save money on London they boat it in inealenlable sume for 
themeslyes and for us If we enn make up our mint to 
spend money on London, we shall eave it in some still more 
inralculable for ourselyee and for poaterity ; and—what ie 
perhaps of some importance—we shall not be a lnughing- 
shock of a byword to more enlightened future generations. 

Recurring to the subject on the Sth inst., The 
Times save : 

Intimately connected with any proposals to construct a 
new bridge at Charing Cross and to tranefer the station to the 
south side of the river are questions relating to the river 
frontage on that side, the cross-river traffic, and existing and 
future bridges, the road development of the south side, and 
the railway problem. 

At Stier there is no single authority which could grappl 
with the vast interests involved in all of these questions, Yet 
it is evident that of the improvement at Charing Cross in to be 
o real and permanent benefit to the community it must form 
part of a echeme for dealing with the mubject as a whole, A 
piecemeal attempt at reconstruction would only lead, aa has 


point of the change that with it the whole character 


the post; imleed, the confusion would be worse 


been the experience of London so frequently in the poat, to 
naThe bridge a "doneoed br i Ids in bridge 

| tiles as desig Mir. Davison is an of 
of the familiar type. ha Kece'o exntewediawiiee duchies 
that a bridge with houses upon it may be decided upon. The 
rentals derived from shopa and houses on both sides of a bridge 
and running ita whole length would furnish a large revenue. 
Sir Aston Webb pointed out in his speech on “ London of the 
Futurs,” delivered at the London Society in January, that the 
origina! London Bridge was of this type, and that the wast 
funds of the Bridge House Eatates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion were derived from the rentals. The bridge, it is suggested, 
should also have covered footwaye for the shelter of passengers. 

Assuming that the milway company aeented to the trans 
ference of their station to the south side of the Thames, the 
question of the railway traffic would anse, aa the bridge would. 
be need only for ordinary road traffic. It wonld bo necessary 
to construct « tunnel beneath the Thames for the trains. This 
would be very costly, but the expenditure would be partly 
recouped by the enhanced value of the land comprising the 

nt station and ita approaches, 

When once all this waa agreed to, however, there would still 
romain the question of reclaiming the land, now only o mui. 
bank covered with water at high tide, which rune from 
Lambeth to the Borough. Already a beginning has been made 
by the erection of the Count Hall, which rina right op to the 
water. Other buildings, of which the new Charing Cross 
Station might be one, are likely to come alongside of this hall, 
and to extend asfaras Waterloo Bridge. Obviously, then, there 
isa big problem involved as to the proper treatment of the river 
front throughout the whole of this length, and it is ono which 
cannot be detached from the question of the bridge. It has- 
received attention, and its solution, while far from easy, ia by 
no mean impossible. One proposal ia that from a point 
adjoining the new County Hall at Southwark Bridge there 
should be o continuous embankmont 100 feet wide so as to 
coincide on its river side more or less with the low-water 
ue of the mudbank. | 

‘he whole question of these improvements is being very 
seriously ermal influontial persona interested in. the 


future of London, will oontinne to be pressed on the 
publio attention, | 
The Visit to Paris: t of the Société des Archi- 


tectes Diplomés ; Mr, Reginald Blomfield's Speech. 

Particulars were given by Mr. Gerald Horsley (F.] 
in the last number of the Jovgwat of the recent visit 
to Paris of members of the Institute and the Archi- 
tectural Association, on the ocrasion of the Anglo- 
French Exhibition of Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture held under the auspices of the Société des 
Architectes Diplémés in the Pavilion of the Jeu de 
Paume at the Tuileries, A feature of the visit was the 
banquet of the Société, which took place at the Palais 
d'Orsay under the presidency of M. Viviani, the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, when the 
following speech was delivered by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., President of the Royal Lnstitute — 

M. ve Mixtstre, M. re Presipest axp GENtLe- 
MEN,—lI feel rather shy of addressing you at all, and 
especially at a gathering of architects such as this, 
because not only do you, my colleagues of France, 
possess « splendid architecture, but you also enjoy 


an incomparable tradition of oratory. The country 


that has produced Mansart and Garnier is also the 
country of Bossuet and Gambetta, and it is for this 
reason, and because T have no wish to pain you by 
murdering your subtle and beautiful language, that 
I shall make my few remarks in my native tongue. 
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First let me, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
thank you, our French confréres, for the compliment 
you have paid us in asking us to co-operate with you 
in organising an Exhibition of British Architecture, 
and for the great courtesy and consideration you 
have shown us throughout the whole enterprise. At 
one period that enterprise was in a perilous state, 
but with characteristic energy M. Godefroy and 
M. Mora came over to England, and in three days 
the whole affair was settled. It is a great compli- 
‘ ment to us that you should have cared to see our 
work, and should have thought it of sufficient interest 
‘to be worth introducing to your fellow-countrymen ; 
and that compliment ts clinched and endorsed by 
this most hospitable entertainment to-night, and by 
the opening of the Exhibition this afternoon by 
M. Jacquier, Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat des Beaux-Arts, 
by your presence here to-night, M. le Ministre, 
and by the promised visit of the President of this 
great Republic next Tuesday. We, in common with 
all civilised races, regard the long record of French 
architecture with unbounded admiration, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, over which I 
hove the honour to preside, has signalised this feeling 
by awarding ita Royal Gold Medal to that fine veteran 
of architecture M. Pascal, From the earliest days, in 
Romanesque, in Gothio, in its matured Classic, France 
hos established and maintained its astonishing 
ascendenoy in architecture. France has been great 
in every art, but I venture to think that its architec- 
ture is the finest and purest expression of the French 
pentus. I was asked meant to sum up briefly the 
points that distinguish French from English architee- 
ture. It was a a i order, and though I have 
written two bulky volumes on French architecture | 
declined the unequal task, Yet I do feel that there 
is a certain broad distinction which can be seized at 
any rate in the last (0) yeara, Yours ia the art of the 
big battalions, disciplined, organised, guided by 
immense traditions, marching with steady tramp 
towards great and recognised ideals. The atyle and 
distinction, the fine selection, and sense of abstract 
design that marks all your work is the sure and cer- 
tain evidence of ths. You have always had in each 
succeeding age a definite school of thought in art, We 
also had « school, and uo fine one, in the eighteenth 
century, but we lost it in the last, and are now slowly 
stru sling back again to surer ground. In fact, the 
astahian's method is peculiar to himself—he 
saunters along and follows up what takes his fancy ; 
now and then there arises out of space an individual 
artist of unique genins—Inigo Jones and Wren, 
Gibba and Chambers, Gainsborough and Reynolds. 
Constable and Turner and Alfred Stevens, are men 
that any country would have reason to be proud af. 
Our men seem to come by accident, and this indivi- 
dualism is in the very blood of the race, It is here 
that we have our lesson to learn from you. We meet 
here to-night representatives of two different streams 
of thought, you who represent a great tradition, we 
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ourselves who represent perhaps an excessive indivi- 
dualism ; and this is the reason why this meeting has 
a deeper meaning than ordinary courtesy, deeper 
even than the expression of those genuine feelings of 
sympathy and regard which now bind our races 
together. It means that for the first time the archi- 
tecture of both countries has met on common ground. 
You will, I hope, find something of interest and value 
in the exhibition opened to-day. We ourselves, I am 
sure, shall profit very greatly by contact with your 
noble tradition of organised training and craftsman- 
ship. We are in our own way and subject to our own 
conditions treading in your own footsteps, inasmuch 
as we are this very year opening our British School at 
Rome. Such an enterprise must always have diffi- 
culties and obstacles to overcome at the start. You 
will recollect the history of the foundation of your 
own great School 250 years ago. I feel sure I shall 
not appeal in vain for the sympathy of its brilliant 
elder sister, the School of the Villa Medici. 

Let me again thank you all sincerely on behalf of 
my colleagues, and let me personally express the hope 
that at no distant date you gentlemen will return the 
visit in England. The rapprochement in our art that 
has heen so brilliantly initiated to-night must not be 
allowed to lapse, and | hope that year in and year 
out we may return each other's visit, 1 venture to 
stiggest that the President and officials of the Société 
des Architectes Diplimés par le Gouvernement 
ahould visit us in London one year and that the 
officials of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should return the visit in the year following. Once 
more, gentlemen, I thank you for your most loyal 
co-operation and for the very great kindness and 
courtesy you have all shown us. 


With a view to widening the scope and usefulness 
of the Architectural Association, the class of Country 
Members has been created. Candidates must be 
engaged professionally in the study or practice of 
architecture, and be members of an Architectural 
Society whose headquarters are not Jess than fifty 
miles from London, The Council hopes by this 
medns to make the Association of value to those 
who are cpectaded by distance from London from 
taking full advantage of the privileges offered by 
ordinary membership. Country Members, in return 
for a nominal subscription of 7s. 6d. per annum, ore 
offered the following advantages : The Architectural 
Assonation Journal ia forwarded monthly ; the Em- 
ployment Register is open both to those seeking 
employment and to architects requiring assistants : 
Country Members have full use of the Loan Library, 
payment of carriage only being expected of them : 
they have the privilege of taking part in the annual 
Feursion of a week's duration in England or on the 
Continent which takes place under the guidance of 
the President, also of borrowing lantern slides and 
cinematograph films on special terme, and of com- 
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peting for the Association's valuable prizes and 
studentships ; when m London they have full tse 
of the Association's premises, Library, Members’ 
Koom, Dark Room, etc., are entitled to attend its 
meetings, visits, ete., and are eligible for membership 
of its various clubs, The Secretary, for the con- 
venience of Country Members, keeps-a list of suitable 
apartments, and renders assistance in obtaining 
permite for sketohing and measuring, etc. The 
names of Country Members will be published in the 
AA. Brown Book. 


The British School of Archeology in Egypt. 
Last winter's work of the British School of 
Archmology in Egypt has been full of interest, both 
in scientific discovery and in material acquisitions. 
The report for 1915, which was recently issued, says : 


In the previous year a t cemetery of the fint dynast 
(S300 ac.) had been partiy explored at Tarkhan, about 35 
miles south of Cairo ; it was expected that it would be found to 
extend beneath a wide valley full of sand, but this was not 
mooted, in order to avoid tempting dealers to attack it. This 
year the valley wae worked and found to contain some 800 
gmves closely grouped on cach side of wn axial road. Thean 
were carefully cleared, all the bones measured, the skulls re- 
moved whenever possiblo, plana drawn of each grave and of the 
whole cemetery, and the shape of every yase of stone or of 
pottery exactly registered. forms the most complete 
record yet madeofanycemotery. It was well worth mach care, 
as it ak to the most critical point in the sped af Egypt. 
The conquering tribe of the dynastic eke ad vanood 
northward from Abydos, subduing the Nile Valley, until Mena 
founded the new capital of united Egypt at Memphia. Here 
ot Tarkhan was @ great eecttlement, beginning one or two 
generations before Memphis, and dying away shortly after the 
new capital was established. What has been uncovered is but 
a part—probably tho smaller part—of the cemetery, which is 
now mainly under water. Thicumalicla of well-to-do people 
wer buried bare within two or three generations, and we must 
regard this xa the pre-Memphite capital of Fayre. This atte is 
therefore the most important centre for studying the critical 
point of the earliest historical race of Egypt mixing with the 
prehistoria peoples. 

The preservation of the tombe in the cemetery of Tarkhan in 
remarkable ; owing to the sand filling up the valley, the bodies 
have been lesa disturbed than is usunl, and the upper struc. 
tures have been Jeft in somo cases nbeolately perfect. The 
_ eathest stage of the mastaba and tomb chapel can here be seen 
in perfection, The brick wall which retained the pile of sand 
above the graves, the little slits in it for the soul to come forth 
to the offerings, the enclosure for the offerings, and the stacks 
of pias: brought to the grave by the relatives and frienda 
with food and drink for the dead—all were uncovered exactly 
as they had been left over 7,000 years ago. In the graves were 
large numbers of alabaster vases, slate palettes, and pottery 
Frases, all of which have been drawn ; the typeaof these, when 
compared with thom of the Royal tombs, serve to date the 
graves to the various reigns shortly before and after Mena. 
Several blue glazed vases were found, showing that euch 


glazing was commonly in use. ‘Two ivory spoons were of types 
cmap AWigxaitrancoi on the bow! with birds and plants, the 
other formed as two arma for the handle with conjoined hands 
forthe bowl. Alabaster stools, with legs 4 inches or 5 inches 
long, were used for supporting dishes, Although beads bad 
been specially sought by ancient plunderer, who dn away 
the nick and wrists, yet many graves contained strings of 
cornelian, garnet, and blue glazed beads; probably nearl 

everyone waa boned with a necklace or armicta. Aso whole 
we get a view of the population, apart from the wealth of the 
King and court, and see that they had good furniture, fine 
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vased, and. plenty of ornament, amd) were apparently in quite as 
civilised « condition as the Egyptians of later | 

Wisc werks-thens nacsis lathe cucskion whit the physi 
remaina cin best answer. The moeasurementa of the limb 
bones ehow that while the women were of a single type, there 
were two different types of men. The is tue of the men 
belong to the type of the women; doubtless these are the 
native ig #0 ear A minority of about a tenth of the men 
are of a different type, much Jess variable than the native, 
indicating that the invading men of the dynastic race were a 
compact and cloanly related tribe. Both before and after 
Mena there is an oxcess of women over the men in the propor- 
tion of six to five. The historical rendering of these facts 
would seem to be that the dynastic invaders were a.aingle tribe 
or clan, nearly all mon, about a tenth of the population of the 
capital where they settled, and each brought in from the «ur- 
rounding try two or three native women. The invaders 
were an inch or two shorter than the native population. In 
their graves they had a nvuch larger proportion of the costly 
atone vases, and they alone had stacks of pottery offerings 
Placed by the grave after burial. Besides this mixture thero 
was also commercial intercourse with the north, shown by 
foreign pottery of Meditermancan fabric, found rey tediv in 
gravos of the middle of the first d Vs Although the damp 
of the valley prevented the removal of the bones, which were 
of tas sala hava bcs oeservel be cotati GUN eae 
if la have been preserved by solidifying wit rain 
wax; these will be st lin England 3 
Two on tmostabas, over a 100 feet long, were found on 
the hill; the outsides were covered with e o panelled 
patterns, and the burial chamber in each was a very wide rock 
fit twenty feet deep, From one burial there vomited half-s- 
dozen great alabaster vases, and piles of clothing in strong 
eomilition; aa this ia of the middle of the firat dyna ty (5400 
H.C.), itis of technological interest. The remarkable feature of 
thean tombe was the musebee es ae ae erree nets them. 
nai fecuh oe When Dalits in them aa ae 


mady of house-timbers, and containing bodies of the family of 
the chief ; one of the coffins contained only a duck, doubtless a 


pet. The same chief had his three asses alao buried under « 
tomb, These are the only skeletona of asses known from 
ancient Ejrypt. 
Another site, at Riqgeh, a fow miles further south, has given 
nasties. 








good results of the twelfth and cighteonth dy ! 
chambers as large as those of pyramids, ‘large tomb had 
been attacked anciently ; the ninitletter Sil ces eied in by a 
| gun to remove the ornaments, when the 
rushed hit eT aca tie oe 
pectoral inlaid with coloured stones, like the pect of the 
celebrated jewellery of Dahshurin the Cairo Museum, the only 
t endicdt work of the twelfth dynasty that has 
igiond, With it was part of a sinclar jewel of 
Senusert T1, and a gold shell of Senusert 11. Of theeame 
period ia « black stone statuette, having the r= 
modelled in a secoml fashion by adding bl. k coment; alao 
seta of canopio jars, some with finely carved heads. 
inted rock-tomb wus found at the bottom of a shaft 
feet deep; the owner, Senmertern, lived in the twelfth 
ul he with his family are shown with the offerings 
along the sides of chamber about 10 feet in 
The ceiling ia painted with a weaving pattern of 
crossea. In another tomb, of Si-uazet, was a finely painted 
the clo Mie, Wiss, © mments, tool, and weapons, beautifully 
finlahed. Unfortunately it waa too much rotted to be com- 
pletely preserved, and the facsimile drawi will be the only 
record of it, The same is the case with another coffin covered 
bo mia dere: a prticms, bbs earn made =? San rua cred 
men, ahd then appropria ¥acertain Antef, An ox- 
quisite little wooden statuette of we i 
Mrs. Petrie was able to give some weeks to the complete fac- 
simile copying of these coffing and the tomb ; and itis urgently 
needful to prepare such a record of material{which is in too 
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delicate o condition to be transported. In another tomb waa 
a beautifully cut sarcophague of red granite, of remarkably 
true workmanship. | 

Of the eighteenth dynasty is a gold necklace with a badge of 
a scribe of Thothmes ITI. Of this age also is the tomb of the 
chief of the district, Mer-Tum, the ancient name of Meydom ; 
he was named Apiy, and was scribe of the estates of the temple 
of Aten, the sun-god. A fine inscribed heart scarab and many 
other scarabs bead necklaces were found in hia deep tomh, 

At Memphis more statuary and sculptures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties have been found, in clearing another 
acre and « half of een temple of Ptah ; we further learn 
that Shishak decorated the temple with a cornice. Gradually 
the grost clearance of this historic site is extended year by 
year; and itis hoped that the new law by which the Govern- 
ment claims everything found in private land will not be 
exercited to check this work, In the city, some workahopa 
have yielded all the various stages of the manufacture of stones 
vasea, from the rough block to the vase spoiled in finishing ; 
other shops contained a great variety of coloured stones 
brought from the eastern dovwert and from abroad, including 
the beautiful bright green felspar in granite, wot known beforn, 
A remarkable standard measure wae found, of Ptolemaic ago, 
parallel lines over a foot long being engraved on a slab rather 
over 2 fect-in length. The accuracy of the seale ia flner than 
: Sans ts Barat sine ; Pogphicronns is a cublt of 26-8 inch, 

nown in : fer the oth dynasty, and used in 
Asia Minor, classial Germany, and sistiaeval England. (+f 
late date is a mummy label naming a new trade guild, that of 
the Libarti or cake sellers; Isakanthona, iter of Apol- 
lonios, belonged to the cake sellers of Memphis. 

The excavations have been carried on by Prof. 
Petrie, Mr, Engelbach, the Rev. C, T. Campion, Mr. 
Ht. B. Thompson, and Mr. G. North; Mra. Petrie 
executing the drawings. The Cairo Museum has, of 
course, received half of the objects, a few to be kept 
there, some ransomed back by the finders to be given 
to public museums, and some to be sold to tourists 
by the Government regardless of scientific results. 
The other half of the antiquities, allotted to the school, 
were presented to public museums in various countries, 
and it is from such precisely dated material, and from 
specimens kept together in thetr groups, that we can 
build up an accurate knowledge of the details of 
Beyptian civilisation. The full publication of these 
resulta will remain aa the record for study im future 
centuries. 


Excavations carried out by the German Institute 
at Athens on the site of prehistoric Tiryna have 
brought to light a atill more ancient palace lying 
beneath the remains of the palace laid bare by Schlie- 
mann and Dirpfeld some thirty years ago, The whole 
elevation on which the fortress-palace stands was 
thickly inhabited at least as far back as 2000 n.c, 
Among the early habitations now discovered is a 
large circular building about 14 metres in diameter, 
which may be recognised as the most ancient palace 
of the dynasts of Tirvns. This structure, which 
was built before 1500 n.c., differs completely in design 
from the later building. The placea of sepulture of 
the local Princes have hitherto been sought for in vain, 
but a beehive tomb in excellent preservation has now 
been discovered and excavated. Moré than 2,000 
years ago it wat robbed of its treasures, and in the 
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time of the Roman Emperors it was converted into an 
oil-mill. Other tombs have been found which it is 
hoped may prove intact ; they will be excavated next 
acason. 

Thaxted Church: An Appeal. 

Sir T. Powell Buxton, Sir Walter Gilbey, and Lord 
Rayleigh are issuing an appeal for help to preserve 
Thaxted Church. The lead on the roof has almost 
completely perished, and the weather threatens to 
destroy the carved timbers of oak and Spanish 
chestnut. Even more serious, the tower threatens 
to give way, and to bring about the fall of the exquisite 
steeple, thus possibly destroying the nave. 

Thaxted Church, get in the uplands of Essex, is 
one of the few examples of the ultimate development 
of Gothic architecture, in which the massive walls 
of earlier time are replaced by a mere framework 
of glass and tracery, supporting, for all its frailneas, 
large expanses of carved roofings. The church has 
escaped the attentions of the restorer; and it is 
more and more needed to meet the requirements of 
an increasing population. A new railway, a new 
industry, a reviving agriculture, already promise 
that in a few years Thaxted will fully require the large 
Papers of this cathedral-like structure. 

Che Bishop of St. Albans, recommending the fund, 
saya that “ there is real danger of irreparable injury 
if the work of preservation is not taken in hand at 
once.” On the recommendation of the architect, 
Mr. Randall Wells, whose report is endorsed by the 
Society for the Protection Yaris Buildings, the 
Preservation Fund Committee appeal for £5,000, 

The committee includes the Bishop of Chelmsford, 
the Bishop of St. Albana, the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl and Countess of 
Warwick, Mr. George Clausen, R.A., and others. 

Further particulars, with photos, may be had from 
the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. H. J, Cunnington, Braintree, 
who will gratefully receive subsoriptions, 
International Garden Cities and T | ing’ la- 

tion: Congress and two 

The International Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, to which are affiliated most of the 
Important Housing and Town Planning bodies in the 
world, is holding its first Congress and tour in England 
during July next. The Congress will assemble in 
various cities, in order to allow ample time to inspect 
actual examples of the subject of the Congress, 
Visita will be paid to the various Garden City schemes 
under the gurdance of those who have been res nsible 
for the work. Housing by municipal aythorities, by 
public utility societies, and by private individuals 
and companies will also be ‘inapected, while the 
principal Town Planning schemes will be explained 
by experts. The tour will be attended by parties 
from America, Austria, Canada, France, Germany 
Hireat Britain, Italy, Poland, Russia, and Spain. The 
Congress opens t London on Thursday, oth July 
and closes at Letehworth, with an address by the 
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President, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, on Friday, lith 
July. Visits will be paid to Birmingham, Chester, 
Liverpool, Port Sunlight, Stratford-on-Avon, ete., 
and receptions will be held in honour of the visit by 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and Sir William 
Lever. At the Hampstead Garden Suburb the 
residents will perform a pageant entitled “ The 
Mystery of the Valosoia Knight St. George, and the 
Slaying of the Great Dragon.” The subjects of dis- 
cussion inclide “ od ahaha Housing and Garden 
Suburbs,” “ Town Planning,” “ Industrial Villages,” 
and “ Municipal Housing.” An extension tour in 
Scotland has been planned, lasting from 18th July 
to 25th July, the itinerary meluding Edinburgh, the 
Western highlands, and Glasgow, Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Ewart G. 
Culpin, 3 Gray's Inn Place, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


University of London School of Architecture : 
Summer School of Town Planning. 

The progress of the Town Planning Movement 
and the coming tto force of the Town Planning Act 
have made it necessary for members of municipal 
hexlies and those engaged in the offices of architects, 
municipal engineers, and surveyors to - 68 tl 
knowledge of the subject which it is difficult for 
them to acquire. With the view of meeting to some 
extent this need, there was held in London in August 
1912 and 1913 a Summer School dealing with the 
ecience and art of town planning, at which oppor- 
tunities were provided for the study of the subject by 
councillors, professional men, and others. 

It is Sean that those actually engaged as nexistants 
in municipal offices, or with architects, surveyors, 
engineers, etc,, may, without serious interference 
with their ordinary work, attend by means of a 
Summer School a thorough course of lectures by 
acknowledged authorities, dealing with different 
branches of the subject. The Summer School will, 
therefore, again be held in 1914, from 3rd August to 
Lith, in the new buildings of the University of London 
School of Architecture at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. As practically the whole time will be 
given to the work of the school, it hos been found 
sosaible to provide as complete o series of lectures as 
is often given in a much longer course. The follow- 
ing lectures have been arranged :— 

The Practice of Town Planning: a Course of Leetures and 
Demonstrations by Mr, Raymond Unwin. 

Town Planning in Foreign Countries and Past Times: six 
Lectures by Professor 8. D. Adahead aml Mr. L. P, Aber- 
enom bie. 

The Town Planning Act, ond other Legal Aspecta of the 
Subject: three Lectures by Mr. E. KR. Abbott. 

The Engineering and Surveying Problems of Town Flan- 
ning: four Lectures by Mr. (:. L. Pepler and Mr. Chas. J. 

The Financial Aspects of Town Planning. 

Modem Town Planning in Germany. By Dr. A. E 
Brinekmant. 

Modern Town Planning in America. ([t is boped that 
this lecture will be given by Mr. John Nolen, Fellow of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects.) 


Tradition and Civic Development. By Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester. . 


Arrangements will be made for board and lodging 
at the University College Hall, Ealing (near Ealing 
Garden Suburb), or in the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, The melusive fee for the lectures and 
demonstrations is Sls. @d.:; excursions and visits 
extra. Ticketa for single lectures will be issued at 
2s. Gd. each, or for the lectures on any one day at 
Os., 20 far as accommodation allows, Applications 
for enrolment, or for further information should be 
addressed to Mr. J. 8. Rathbone, Joint Hon, Sec., 
Fitzalan House, Church End, Finchley, N. 

The Senate invite applications for the part-time 
post of University Professor of Town Planning tenable 
at University College, The salary will be £400 a year. 
The engineering aspects of town planning are dealt 
with by the Chadwick Professor of Municipal Engi- 
neering. Applications (twelve copies), together with 
the names of not more than four references, must be 
received not later than by first post on Monday, 
22nd June, 1914, by the Academic Registrar, Univer- 
sity of London, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom 
further particulars may be obtained Testimonials 
are not required. 


Hexry A. Miers, Principal. 
University of Sheffield Department of Architecture : 
Summer Vato Gee : 


For the Summer Course this year, in connection 
with the Vacation Courses of the Department of 
Architecture, Sheffield University, a Tour in South 
France is being arranged by the Lecturer, Mr. 
W 8. Purchon {A.], in conjunction with the Rev. 
Dr. West [A.], author of Gothic. Architecture in 
England and France. The route arranged—a par- 
ticularly interesting one—is London, Paris, Poitiers, 
Limoges, Périgueux, Cahors, Bournazel, Rodez, Albi, 
Toulouse, Carcassonne, Nimes, Arles, Avignon, 
Orange, Le Puy, Issoire, Clermont Ferrand, Paris, 
London. The party will leave London on Monday, 
3lst August, and will arrive back in London on 
Thursday, 24th September. Every facility will be 
given, and the necessary permissions obtained for 
sketching and photographing. The fee for the course 
is 26 guineas (or 24 guineas starting and ending at 
Paris), which covers all the usual travelling and hotel 
expenses. The courses are open to all who are 
interested in the study of architecture. Any further 
information desired may be obtained from the 
Lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Furchon, at the University. 

The Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

Mr. A. C. Benson, C.V.0., President and Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, is reading a Paper 
entitled “ The Beauty of Age" at a meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to 
le held in the tooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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Burlington House, Pieeadilly, on Friday, the 19th 
June, at 6 pm. The Chair will be taken hy the 
Right Hon. the Karl Ferrers, F.S.A.- Cards of 
admission may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. A. R, Powys, at the offices of the 
Society, 20 Buckingham Street, Strand. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, held in Dublin on the 
20th May, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.ULA., President, 
in the Chair, the following resolution was adopted :— 
“That the members of the Roval Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland be furnished with a copy of the 
Bill drafted by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tecta, 1905, the Bill of the Society of Architects, 1915, 
the provisions of the proposed extended Charter, and 
the President's introductory address, and that the 
opinion of the members should be sought as to whether 
they approved the Bill or the Charter, and also whether 
the [rish Institute should support the British Institute 
in opposing the Parliamentary Bill promoted by the 
Society of Architects.” 

Memoria! in Holland to the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 

A memorial tablet te the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
presented by the British Royal Academy of Arts 
and designed by Sir George Frampton, R.A., was un- 
veiled recently at eet he the artist's birthplace, 
in the presence of Sir Alan Johnstone, the British 
Minister at The Hague, and a distinguished company. 
Sir Alan referred to Sir Lawrence's merite as an 
artist and as a man, and also as the son of a country 
which had produced some of the most famous painters 
of the world. The tablet, which is of bronze, repre- 
gents a knight in armour with o lance, symbolising 
strength ; and a female figure, representing sympathy, 
holding a wreath, The inscription reads :—* Sir 
Lawrence Almu-Tadema, born in this house ; buried 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 1856-1912, A 
great painter, a brave worker, a strong frend.” The 
tablet was accepted by Dr. A. Fockema, Vice- 
President of the Frisian Association, who expressed 
the thanks of his countrymen to the British people 
hy thus honouring a native of his country who com- 
bined the best qualities of the two races. 





OBITUARY, 

Walter Liberty Vernon [Fellow, elected 1886), 
for many years Government Architect of New South 
Wales, died on January 17th last, Mr. Vernon 
waa born at High Wycombe, Bucks, in 1846, and 
was educated at Westminster. In 1862 he was 
articled to Mr. W. G. Habershon, of Bloomsbury 
sere pursuing his architectural studies mean- 
while at the Royal Academy Schools under Sir 
Robert Smirke, and at the South Kensington School 
of Art. After completing his articles he was 
assistant for three years with Messrs. Habershon 
and Fite, and for a further three years with Mr. 


Charles Moreing, of Spring Gardens. In 1872 he 
started practice at Hastings, and in 1880 opened 
an additional office at 26 Great George Street, 
Westminster. Among his early works were the 
Priory Street Schools and Institute, and the 
Observer Printing Office, Hastings, for Sir Thomas 
Brassey; the Royal Concert Hall, 8t. Leonards ; 
the Electric Light Works, Hastings; and a large 
number of shops and private houses, Acting on 
medical advice he went to Australia in 1883 and 
started practice in Sydney, afterwards entering 
into partnership with the late W. H. Wardell. In 
1890 he was appointed Government Architect of 
New South Wales, Among the many public buildings 
designed and carried out under his direction were 
the National Art Gallery, the Fisher Library at 
the University, the Mitchell Library, the Registrar- 
(General's Offices, the Central Railway Station, 
the Albert and Victoria Wards of the Royal Prince 
Alfred Hospital, the Consumptives’ Home at Water- 
fall, the Dental Hospital, the Australian Museum, 
the Treasury, the Custom House, ete. He also 
superintended the decoration of the City of Sydney 
at the inauguration of the Commonwealth and on 
other public celebrations, His department drew 
up designs for the erection of a new Parliament 
House at the cost of £520,000, but the work remains 
in abeyance. Mr, Vernon took a great interest 
in the militia, joining the New South Wales Lancers 
in 1384 asa trooper, and, passing through all grades, 
he retired a few years ago as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He was in command of the troop of Lancers who 
pane to England to take part in Queen Victoria's 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor, JouRNAL RLB.A.— me 
Deak Sre,—I send a short account, from the 
Church Times of June 5th, of the Annual Meeting of 
the Incorporated Church Building Society, which is 
interesting. Especially interesting are the obser- 
vations made by the seconder of the resolution in 
soppart of the society ; and though they will be read, 
doubtless, by a large circle, there can be no harm in 
repeating them in the Jourwat for the benefit of 
“modern architects" who may not see the Church 
Tines.—Yours faithfully, | 
THargy Srer. 
In just under a hundred | of £ 3 hin be 
expended! by the incorporated Church Balan toe How 
Line tl mi in aid, Thia sum relates to pearly 10,000 
In an address yeaterd k at Church Hows, W 
mituter, ol the occasion of the aicwiiad cer Pe pends 
© suggestion was thrown out, by Mr. FLL. ni that . 


diocese in any scheme for church building ahould provide that 


at ConVetient centres [cma at Inast in : 
there abould be one church on the “ grand od asda” “He dd 
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not mean necessarily costly buildings, with much carving and 
a wealth of dotail, but that every parish should wie the 
cathedral type to emphasize the fact that it waa dignity, 
harmony, and sincerity which contributed to the making of a 
fine buikdi 

Mr. Atheistan Riley, in moving « resolution in support of 
te sootety, caid no one in theae days would think of putting 
wpa civic building such ae the Law Courts in the Gothic atyle. 
No doubt the Gothic revival was dead. He did pot in any 
way wish to shock his conservative friends, but they had to 
face the fact that there was euch a thing ae reinforeed conerte, 
ni they were using that material for some of their mission 

li. 

In seconding the motion, Sir Kdward Grant-Buris reminded 
the meeting that the clergy were the architects of the eleventh 
and twelfth eentaries—architects of buildings which no 
modern architects could equal or improve upon. If some of 
the modern clergy could be induced to devote their spare 
time to church building there might be a combination of 
beauty with utility that would be of advantage to the Church 
at large. 

The resolution wae cortical, Pty 

The total income for the year wae £9,199, as compared 
with £6,580 in 1912. 


Use of the Affix. 


2 Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 


dth Jone 1D14, 
To the Edifor, JoursaL B.LB.A.— 

Dear Sie,—The letter in your issue of May 24rd 
last is not likely to be the only protest made by 
Licentiates against the idea of differentiation in the 
Register. Had I thought it at all likely that the 
Privy Council would listen to such a suggestion, I 
should myself have protested ; but Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
Winder, and the Licentintes of the Sheffield District 
may, | think, rest assured that if a Charter is given 
it will not be on the terms set ont in Clause 1 of the 
proposed Charter. There seems to be a sad lack of 
esprit de corps in the profession when such proposals 
are seriously put forward. By admitting us as 
Licentiates, the Institute has acknowledged our right 
to live by our profession, and a Register of qualifie 
men is for that purpose, and not to glorify a certain 
number of these on the list because they possess 
certain other distinctions, such aa having passed 
examinations at the age of 20 or 25 which they could 
not pass at 40 or 45, but which they want to force 
upon others, or else deny them full registration, It 
is hard to believe that these proposals are made for 
the future benefit of the profession; they look too 
aolfish at present, 

As regards the use of the affix, the Council state 
in their Annual Report that “frequent cases of 
violation by Licentiates of their undertaking on 
election only to use their affix in full having been 
brought to the notice of the Couneil, the anbject was 
referred to the Committee, who have recommended 
that a reminder as to the penalty attaching to breach 
of thia undertaking should be prominently published 
in the Journal, ond that a request be tesued to the 
professional press inviting ther co-operation in the 
observance of this regulation.” Surely the Com- 
mittee which made such a recommendation must be 
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composed of very young men, fresh from the honours 
of what was to thent a great thumph ? | 

I have never been able to understand the frame of 
mind of those who guided the Institute during the 
period Licentiates were admitted which led them to 
impose the undertaking upon Licentiates “ to’ use 
their affix in full.’ Had I recognised at the time that 
such an undertaking was to be imposed I should have 
hesitated to apply for admission—not becanse I want 
to white * L. t.LLB A.” instead of “~ Licentiate 
R.LB.A.," but because I would not enter into an 
undertaking which is so easily and quite uncon- 
sciously broken, The only occasions upon which I 
have used an aflix have been when it has been the 
easiest method of description, in giving a testimonial 
for the benefit of another, or in certain correspondence 
in the press where the affix conveys some mean) 

Isit not, may | ask, a rather childish policy to admit 
a number of men to membership of a qualified kind, 
and then to take every opportunity of trying to make 
them understand that they are “ nob as other men 
are” ? It seems to me that if the Institute wishes to 
keep its place of precedence it will only do so by 
adopting a policy of real co-operation amongst 
members of all classes, including even Licentiates, 
and by giving every class all the ~* kudos" it can. 

Whi, again, should the professional press be invited 
to regard a large number of practising architects of 
many years’ standing as.of leas consequence than the 
young man just out of his articles who has managed 
to pass the examination for Associnteship? It is 
only quite recently that I have again recognised the 
dreadful fact that there is a penalty attaching to the 
use of the letters L.R.L.B.A., for [ had quite forgotten 
it, although [ must have known it, I suppose, when 
idrutted as a Licentiate, Can you give the reasons 
why such a penalty was imposed 1 They ought to be 
interesting.—Faithfully yours, | 

Joun E. Yersuny, FS.8., Licenteate. 
Licentiates and the New Charter. 
St, Pierre, Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wella, 


e Ai 26th May 1914, 
To the Editor, Jounwan R.1.B.A.— 

Siz,—In common with others, | sincerely trust 
that the letter of Messrs. Houlton, Wrench, and 
Francis Winder, in your last issue, preferring the 
claim of Licentiates to be admitted to the ranks of 
Chartered Architects, will receive proper considera- 
tion at the next “ Registration ” meeting. 

It is very surprising to some of us Licentintes to 
observe the deprecatory, | was almost saying con- 
temptuous, manner with which some members regard 
and would treat us: After the investigations, sub- 
mission of drawings, and proofs of eligibility de- 
manded from the candidate before admission to the 
Licentiateslip—to use the words of one of the Council, 
“alter most exhaustive inquiries as to their qualifica- 
tions" —and then encountering auch treatment and a 
belittling attitude as recently exhibited, it is scarcel 
surprising that many Sfiue ach srundaring tt atvae all 





552. 
eines yee OF Sbadying our best interests in seeking 
admission to the Institute : whether it would not have 
been as well for us to have thrown in our lot with the 
Society of Architects, where at least there ia tnianimity 
in regard to our object—vin,, the protection of the 
hona-fide qualified architect, and no contentions or 
bickering sections, 

One fact should be borne in mind, that without the 
icentiate class very little could be done in the way 
of registration.— Yours faithfully, 

Henry Enwic, Licentiate. 











MINUTES, 

At tho Fifteenth General Mecti (Business) af the Seestim 

1913-14, held Monday, 8th June 1914. ai 8 p.m.—Preaent ; 

Mr. d Blo eld, RLA., President, in the Chair, 64 

Fellows fineluding 20 members of tho | 168 

Assoclatos nculing 8 members of the Council}—the Minutes 

of the Morting hel bh May 1914, having been published in 
a ttl hn were taken as read and toned the dee aa Correct. 


AY. 





tO coe fos the first time since 
a eloction winre formally ua by the Aematg- Tibi 
H. Sax el. i : Stanton, 
rate Ww, Rogers, Hera Baal Goa Coldwell Percy M. Andrews, 
B. P. Gaymer, G, Howard Jones, Gilbert 
the Garet Hanae Society), W. AL 


a. Garnot 
having read the ay adr of the scrutinesre 
appointed to direct the election (Officers, Council, and 
| Committees for the your of office 1914-15. the 
“Prosidens declared the members duly clected ta the rea tive 
offices, and, on ~ oe of the Prowidont, seconded by Mr. 
Leonant Stokes, Pr a vote of thanks waa passed 
to the acrutincers for thelr labours in connection with the 
eliotn, 
Leonard Stokes moved, and Mr. J Naylor [.1.] 
| d, that thy names of unsuccessful Bice Mricderel be not 
pubtis ) 


An amendment hy Mr. E. 1 pie dll Se [4.], seconded by Mr. 
H. Hardwicke zarenoatd nares of unaetesed yl 


Hatter, and 





eee 3 ‘de number af Totes polled, be 
blished in the peel was put to the vote and joat— 
50 voting for, 86 ngainat. 
Mr, Stokes's pro Pia aplin ae tg tan aati 
—i4 voting for, | 
An amend ment by r. Alexander N, Paterson [ F.], seconded 
by Mr. G. A. own [F.], that the names be published but 


not the nutibers, | was Put to the vote and agreed to. 
The following candidates were clocted by show of hands 
under By-law 10—vis, -— 


As Foutows (14), 
CHURCH : Guy [4. 


1905). 
FOSTER : Thomas Oliphant (A, en (Tinctin j, 
JAUGARD: Walter Robert {A 
KIRKLAND: John {A 19 
LUCAS; John Archibald, F.8.L [4. 1905] (Exeter). 
MORRIS: Henry Seton [a. 1999) (Burma 
YOUNG: George Penrose Kennedy (4. 1885) (Perth), 


ther with the followmg Licentiatea, who had aed th 
H-aieurnd qualifying for candidature fas Fellows. . 


BUCKLAND: Herbert Tudor (Birm regs ieee 

CLAY : George Felix Neville, rare. 

DEACON : Basil Chari riton. 

FOSS : John Beart. 

HALLEY : James Mitchell White. 

HAY WOOD-FARMER : Edward (Bi 
i ter (Canada). 
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Frais (President af 


(13 Jone 1914 


As a Vator (14). 
COOPER: James Gough [$. 1907] (Bolton), 
FETHERSTONHAUG Harold Lea [Special] (Canada), 
HAERIS ; Philip Canta is 101. 
receded Gs Ernest (8. 18 1508 (Toronto). 


ieorge 1 oward | 

Sone firy £8, 1904) Hinoumansoves 

MeDOUGALI.: James Cecil, B.So.. B Arh. {Colonial} 
(Montreal). 

PECKHAM: Arthur Nyton [8 1907] (Indin). 

POCOCK: Perey Willmer, jun. [&, 1909}. 

RHODES : Wilfred Craven ren [Colonial] (Toronto, Ont. ). 

ROARTY + Staniataus [€ inf] (Sydney 

SCOTT : Thecdore Gilbert (8, 1910; (Norwich), 
SMITH: Edwin, P_AS.1. [&. (8. Wales}, 

SYMMONDS : — [Columial] (Montreal), 


ON, Assormare (1), 
PORTAL: Sir Wille Dd a! Bart, M.A. Oxon, 
F.S.A., D onl F. (Ha: 


As Hi Comntaeeeae Mestnens (2), 
BRUNFAUP: ‘Jules A. E, Vice-Dirceteur de la Clauss des 


Arta de I’ Académie Ro re Ss - we ( Brumsels, 
ess Talph Adams, Litt.D,. Pa, Phas 5. (Boston, 
aL 


The Hon, Secretary announced the reeci of books jure 
sented to the | Library ice Suprema a pity adeadbse cordial thane 


of the mevetiny etd nh to the di , the Buai 


Anjoursen Speci. Gewmnat, Alverixu (REcrsticarion), 
At a Special General Meeting for the consideration of th 
Council's pre for a new Charter and By. Laws, adjourned 
Fron thie: mt April 1514, and held Mona ” ath June, follow- 
on, Peso © Business Mecting above roconted. and. similarly Oot 


The President answer “Wi ininteteen pot by Mr. Sylvester 


Sullivan [4.) regarding the present attitude of 
Sociotion with rempoct ta the ohn ‘of Bi etn irae a 


He Wee Henry White (F.] moved, and Mr... y 
ere) ion of Clause 8*—yiz., “ Representati 
on this Standing Committee and for ihe apcaiee Guise ei 
ne detined in Clause 7 to be given to Licentiates: Jn all other 
searpe thar constitutional position of the Licentintes 1 
Be AL present." 

An amendment by Mr. C. Stanley cary seconded by 

Ww ea 


Mr. Adam Wateon [¥.1, to insert the 
being corporate sonnibeer tanec 





Architeets not 
on a ahow Of hace ees WA Dt to the meeting and lot, 


on & show eee 
An amendment Mr. 8. Dongl Douglas 'Topley Ds tea aire, | 
Ar. Horace Cubitt (4 h sa Cla 8 he Ales erred back to the 
Council for further consid oe tion was carrie]—]o9 Voting for 
: against—and wad then tas the substantive moti 
ani declared earried without n count ee 


A motion at this point for the adjournment of the mocting 
wae nigatived, 


The President ruled that Clage--9 wn Clit 
ei be discimeed and must out Osuna with 
ATE: 
Mr. Stanley Peach moved and Mr. W. Henry W 
Clare 10, dealing with the constitution of the om 
Mr. Sydney Porks [¥.] moved and Mr. Douglas Topley 
second the following amendment» “ That ¢ Mauss 10 be 
referred hark to the Council for farther conaide “ 
clauwe to be submitted to the General Body at an early 
Prseetliess,. distinctly tnderstood that the members of 
i Le a nok to hay rmeenta 
Council than our own raviee AA a a win 
| oA hacia having ng cneued, in which several tethers took 
a botegsr Ps Mr. Ceorge Hubbard [F.], seoonded by Mr. 
the ad of the debate wag 
necting terminated at 11 pein, 


rae Oth ip? Fee agen OSA eerie ne 









THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1914. 


Presentation to M. Jras Louts Pascat, Member of the Institute of France, 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, Hon. Corresponding Member R.I.B.A.. 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 22nd June 1914. 


ADDRESS BY MR. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. F.S.A.. President, 


Lapres anp GenTLeMEn,—We have met to-night to pay honour to one of the most distinguished 
living architects, M. Jean Louis Pascal. To. some extent the ceremony will resemble Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark, because, owing to his advanced age, M. Paseal has been forbidden by his doctors 
to make the journey from France. M, Charles Roux, however, Secretary to the French Embassy, 
has been good enough to come here to-night to receive the Medal on M. Paseal’s behalf, and to read 
the very interesting Address that he has sent us, and which he, of course, would have read himself 
had he been able to be present. I have myself received a letter from M. Pascal, which I will read 
to vou. 

~ Almost up to the last moment,” he writes, “ [ hoped to be able to reply to the kind invitation 
of my British colleagues by presenting myself in person at the Institute on June 22nd, to receive from 
your hands the grand Gold Medal awarded this year, with His Majesty's approval, for the services 
which my long practice of architecture is supposed to have rendered to our art. Only a week separates 
ns from this ceramony. It is one which ts very moving and honourable for me, and | should fear 
to shock you by failing to appear at the last moment, It is only pradent, out of regard for you and 
those who will be present at this meeting, a meeting which affects other interests as well as mine, 
that I should not expose you to any such risk. My doctor this morning could not reassure me as to 
my undertaking the journey. [T must therefore give up the idea, and send you this explanation, 
with an expression of my profound regret at being absent, and at having to reply so ill to the feeling 
of brotherhood which has found for me at my great age this expression of esteem of which Tam ao 
proud and for which I am so grateful,” 

Tins letter in its courtesy and charming modesty is characteristic of M. Pascal. 'The services 
which he has ren'-yed to architecture, and of which he speaks in such depreciatory tones, have won 
m of architeets in every country, and in England his name has long been a household word 
fe Vol. XXL No. 106.—27 Juno 104. Bz 
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among architects. M. Paseal was born in Paris in 1887: he was educated in the Beaux-Arts end in 
the atelier of M. Questel, where he met his and our old friend, Richard Phene Spiers. Mr. OpIETE, 
I suppose, is nearly his contemporary, and probably for the same reason he is unable to be with us 
to-night. In 1866 M. Paseal won the Prix de Rome, and from 1866 to 1870 he was at the Villa Medicis, 
returning, I suppose, at the end of that year, or early in the next, to France. You will not e that 
M. FPaseal’s training was 
thus im a sense continued 
up to the age of thirty- 
three; and this is a fact 
that I think should be noted 
in these days of rather 
superficial trainmg. On his 
retorm from Rome he was 
appointed auditor of the 
Conseil Général des Bati- 
ments Civils, and Inspector 
of Works under Lefuel at 
the Louvre and the Tm- 
leries; an excellent example, 
which I hope to see some 
day followed in England, of 
the French method of seloct- 
ing the most brilliant of 
their young men for official 
employment, The essential 
thing i that our brilliant 
young men, when they re- 
tum from our new school at 
Rome, from which we hope 
such great things, should 
find some official employ- 
ment which will not deprive 
them of thei individuality 
nor submerge them in the 
official net. 
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M. Pascal's career was 
now assured. He beeame 
Patron of his atelier in 1872, 
Was appointed assessor in 
lerenmitinte witiseihs. pibie public competitions, became 

Vice-President of the Con- 
geil General,a member of the Council of the Beaux-Arts and President of the Jury, and also President 
of the Jury of the Salon, becommg finally a Commander of the Legion of Honour, Officier de I'In- 
struction Publique, a Member of the Institute of France, and Inspector-General of Civil Buildings. 

In addition to all these official employments, he was busily engaged in the practice of his art, 
on monuments to distinguishel Frenchmen, on domestic and civil ezhitecture, and particularly 
on that very fine work resently completed, the addition to the Bibliothéque Nationale. In spite 
of these multifarious engagements, M. Paseal has found time for literary studies of rehitectitrs 
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This is a side of our work which, I am afraid, is unduly neglected, When you get a man of M. Pascal's 
attainments applying himself to literary work, the result becomes extremely valuable not only to his 
own countrymen, but to architectural students the world over. 1 would mention in this connection 
M. Paseal's labours, in con- 
junction with M. Guadet, 
for the splendid edition 
of Blondel’s Architecture 
Francaise. 

All M. Paseal’s work 
is marked by fastidious 
scholarship, the distinction 
and simplicity of manner 
which is the fit expression 
of a natural genus for 
architecture, guided by pro- 
found knowledge. And 
apart from his work 45 an 
architect and a ‘writer, 
there is his work as a 
teacher. I have mentioned 
that Pascal became Patron 
of an atelier in 1872. lL won- 
ier how many fine architects 
—French, English, Scottish, 
American—owe their train- 
ing to Pascal during the 
forty years since he opened 
his office. If he had been 
able to be with us to-night, 
if he had been able to visit 
that fine addition which Sir 
John Burnet has made to 
the British Museum, I am 
convinced he wonld have 
felt that his traming had 
not been in vam. And, 
by the way, I should 
like to offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to Sir 
John Burnet on the well- 
deserved honour which, as 
announced in the papers 
this morning, has been.con- === = a 
ferred upon him. BIEnIoTHhgUK xATIONALE, FaRIa. J, Li. Paseal, architect, 
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1 find on looking 
through the list of Gold Medallists that no fewer than ten of M. Pascal's countrymen are 
already on our roll of honour, and { hope our colleagues in France will regard the award 
as renewed testimony of our appreciation of the architecture of their great country. At the recent 
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Exhibition of British Architecture in Paris we found that the work of our architects received most 
generous recognition from our French confréres. If, as I hope, they will return the visit next year, I 
feel sure that they will find the same feelmgs of appreciation and sympathy and admiration evinced 
towards them by their colleagues in England. In nominating M. Paseal for the Royal Gold Medal 
this Inatitute not only honours a most worthy representative of the splendid school of French 
architecture, but it also expresses in the most emphatic way its admiration of the high personal and 
artistic qualities which have won for M. Paseal the distinguished place which he occupies among 
contemporary architects. 

M. Roux, I hand over, through you, to M. Paseal, the Medal which is presented by His Majesty 
the King on the nomination of this Institute. 
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CHATEAD Dt poUx, antintac, conmkze. J. L. Pascal, architect, 


M. PASOAL'S BREPHY. 

Lapres, Mr. Presmext, Gextiemex,—Although m your invitation you kindly gave me per- 
mission to speak in my native tongue, it would have given me even greater pleasure had | been able 
to express my deep gratitude in the English language. 

I should have liked on this eventfal day of a long life, not unacquainted with anxieties and 
disappointment, to have shown my joy in a manner which could have been fully understood by all. 
lt is for this reason | eannot resist the temptation of saying how grateful I am to my English col- 
leagues for having considered me worthy of such honour, although my sole claim is to be found in 
a life of hard endeavour in furthering the interests of our beloved art. 

Mrspames, M. pe Prestpent, Messrevns,—Ma premuetre visite i Londres est bien lointaine, 
en 1851, J’étais um jeune garcon et pour la premitre fois votre bonne grice hospitalitre—dont je 
ressens lea effets aujourd’hui—se traduisait dans une famille en amitié avee de petits camaraies, 
des garvons et dea filles qui ont tous disparu, auxquels nous nous efforcions de rendre & Paris ce qui 
m avait touche si profondément pour cette premiere sortie de mon pays. 

Bien qne mes souvenirs d'alors me représentent avee la vivacité des premiéres impressions des 
visites a Windsor, 4 Hampton Court, a Oxford, 4 Cambrilge, aux Palais de Londres, a ses pares, a 
ses musdes, & sea théitres, il n’étath guere question d’architecture entre nous, encore qu'un gofit 
qu} commengail 4 se manifester pour lea choses de la littérature et dle Tart m’eit fait apprécier et 
fixer dans ma mémoire les auvres alors encore presque récentes du Palais du Parlement dont je vis 
auteur, Sir Charles Barry et som fils. | 

~ Pendant d'autres vacances je revins & Londres, et les noms d'architectes éminents auxiyuels 
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jeus I'honneur d'étre présenté pourraient me faire considérer comme un revenant, traitant do per- 
sonnalitées de l'autre monde, ai je ne tenais & Enumerer o63 S0U venirs, parce qu ils hxent un etat (esprit 
cul ne ma point quitte, ayant recu une forte empremnte a Wn ice ou les motions sont profondes et par 
suite durables. ("est ainsi qu'il me fut donné de voir de lom et bien haut des artistes comme ceux * 
que je cite au hasard: Ashpitel, Owen Jones, Dighy Wyatt, Alfred Stevens, Donaldson, ( ockerell, 
Penrose: d'en entendre, quatre ans pins tard, en 1590, 4 occasion de nos grandes Expositions de 


= 5. Paris, fraternigant avee pos Gilbert, 
, : = Say Hittorff, Lefuel, Baltard, Lebas, Due, 


See: a ea a aS a Labrouste et, plus tard, en IS67 avec 
| SSS SSS — Queatel, Garnier et d'autres célebrités, 

Plus tard ce fot Tesprit de 
curiosité, amour des renseignements 
sur te qui se produisait a létranger 
dans l'art spécial que j'avais embrasse, 
la recherche des méthodes d’étude si 
lifférentes suivant les nationalités et, 
esprit qu'ellea y peuvent apporter 
qui continua & me ten en évell sur 
les productions de votre art. 

Meme, il vy a quelque trente ans, 
une mission du Gouvernement francais 
mo fit visiter jusquan Nord de lKeosse 
les édifices consacrés 4 l'enseignement 
dé la Médecine, & FEidimbourg, of 
sachevait une école, jusqu a Aberdeen, 
jusqu'a Inverness, et jen rapportai 
une plaquette publiée avec quelques 
dessins au moment on commencait 
execution de la Faeulté de Médecme 
de Bordeaux, que je compléte actuelle 
ment par la Faculté de Pharmacie, 
ma derniere cnvre sans doute, cecl sans 
la méluncolio A laquelle je fatsats 
allusion en commencant. 

C'eat A cette période que je rap- 
porteral les occasions de connaitre, 
d'entrevoir, MM. Atchison, Alfred 
Waterhouse, ir Arthur Blomfield, 
Pugin; et bien longtemps aprés encore 
co fat iversement l'appel fait & notre 
competence qui me fit participer avec Norman Shaw, & Anvers, ii la premiére partie du jugement 
du concours Phoebe Hearst de San Francisco, me donnant oceasion plus tard & une cordiale réception 
dans Ihabitation privée de ce grand architecte, La suite nous mena plus loin—jusqu’en Cahformie, 
avec celui qui Ini fut substitué, dans lintimite du méme train, da méme wagon, 4 aller et an 
retour, avec votre ancien et tant regretté President, John Belcher, et son aimable femme. 

J’aurais & peine les noms de Sir Aston Webb et quelques autres 4 inserire dans la hate de mes 
souvenira s'il ne me tenait & ecur de rappeler les rapports toujours sympathiques que j'ai nouég 
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avec vos compatriotes parmi lesquels plus que les rapports, l'amitie me dicte de citer le nom de Spiers, 
mon vieux camarade d’étude 4 Paris, Spiers que ses dessins, sea relevés, ses belles aquarelles main- 
tiennent dans votre estime, avee son gout pour |'enseignement qu'il n'a jamais abandonné et que, 
midi aussi, je pratiquai pendant une période en quelque sorte invraisemblable, depuis 1572, date a 
laquelle j'ai suecédé A mon maitre, celui de Spiers, M, Questel. : 

Ceci m'a encore maintenu dans le milieu anglais, écossais—sans parler du milieu américain, dont 
l'Institut des Architectes m'a 
temoigné de sa sympathie 
presqu'en méme temps que 
vous, messieurs, par une 
médaille analogue. 

Vous savez que nous ne 
séparons jamais chez nous la 
pratique de notre art et son 
enselonement et que tous 
nos professeurs sont des 
architectes en exercice. Et 
c'est ainsi que, vieux maitre, 
je pourrais encore citer 
comme ayant figure récem- 
ment & votre belle Exposi- 
tion, si appréciée de vos 
collégues francais, des noms 
d’anciens disciples comme 
Burnet, dont la bonne grice 
pour son patron a eté inlas- 
sable, avec plusieurs Ecossais 
ou Anglais qui ont maintenu 
la tradition, et que je pour- 
raid encore nommer des 
éleves ayant obtenn votre 
prix de Rome, fidéles aux 
mémes antecedents. 

Si je me suis étendu 
aussi longuement sur cette 
question, én ne vous parlant 
que trop de ma personne, 
c'est, measicurs, que dans 
attribution de la hante 
récompense que Yous Ac- MADSOLEUM, CEMETENY OF MONTPAUNABSE, FAIS, 
cordes sous les auspices de 
sa Majesté le Roi, récompense pour laquelle je dois vous manifester ma profonde reconnaissance, les 
services que jail pu rendre & lenseignement sont notes de fagon toute spéciale dans ma ecarnére. 

Ce serait pourtant contradire la verité que de leur donner une importance dominante, et vous me 
permettrez, en ¢largissant le cercle de cette réponse, de glorifier dans ga pratique notre noble profession, 
ayant été le collaborateur de Questel, de Lefuel, surtout de Garnier pendant cing ans, de priéférer 
la production a toute spéculation théorique et de vous féliciter de la haute dignité dans laquelle elle 
parait étre tenne ici encore plus que chez nous. 


S| 
=: a 
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Pays de la liberté, vous ne gagneriez rien, comme dans certaines contrées d'esprit trés moderne 
par ailleurs, 4 réglementer l'exercice de cette profession. A tous risques, i] convient qu'elle continue & 
hbre, laissant aux résuliats obtenus le soin de séparer V'ivraie du bon grain. 

‘Fille laisse peser sur un seul les responsabilités de beauconp—dans la conception premiére, vis 
i vis des programmes que souvent nous avons 4 constituer parcequ'on ne nous les donne qu'incomplets 
et contradictoires, vis A vis des administrations, des particuliers, ne trahissant jamais le mandat 
de confiance qui nous est accordé, mais cherchant le moyen de proportionner, de mettre en ordre, ce 
qui y figure pour transformer en ceuyre d'art l'uvre d’utilité qui nous est confiée. 

Dans les monuments nationaux, les glorifications de Ja guerre, de la paix, dans les palais, dans 
les musées, dans les édificos religieux, ceux de l'ordre Je plus élevé, toujours la responsabilité la plus 
sévere, mémoe si elle semble disparaitre dans les inaugurations et les eérémonies officielles, pése sur nous, 
Elle est d’ordre supérieur, et partout il nous faut, sans perdre le sentiment de l'ensemble, dea aspects 
généraux, la subir dans le moindre détail, couvrant cella de noa collaborateurs, de ceux dont le rang 
eat le plus prés de nous comme des plus humbles participants aux amvres qui portent notre signature. 

Votre noble nation traduit dans !'attribution decette médaille 4 des étrangers lo sentiment d’ordra 
supérieur qui vous anime & cet égard en demandant A sa Majesté le Roi de sanctionner votre 
Yote, yous donnez a cette récompense une telle valeur qwil m’est impossible d'imaginer comment, 
mattribnant cette responsabilité morale, on est yenu me chercher dans ma modeste sphere pour prendre 
rang aupres de tant d'artistes indigenes ou du dehors dont les noms figurent dans notre armorial 

Ayant peu de temps A vivre, je ne saurais m'appuyer sur cat hommage pour éléver—en yue 
d'aouvres & produire ma bonne volonté et mon courage A Ja hauteur de V'illusion que vous vous étes 
Maite, messieurs, de mon passé. Tl n'y a plus d'ayenir pour moi, et je ne puis que me montrer pro- 

fondément reconnaissant de la recherche que yous avez bien voulu faire pour me sortir en si haute 
compagnie, eb vous en remercier du plus profond de mon coeur. 


J. L. Pasoan. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 

Siz JOHN BURNET, LLD., R.S.A. [F.1}—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my 
privilege to move a vote of thanks to His Excellency, the French Ambassador, for so kindly deputing 
M. Roux to read M. Pascal's message to us on recelving the highest honour which it is in the power 
of this Institute to confer. Before formally doing go, if you will bear with me, I would like, as an old 
pupil of M. Paseal and one who is still in close communication with him, to say how very keenly 
he regrets that the state of his health and the responsibilities of his practice render it impossible 
for him to be with us to-night. Only last week hoe Wrote me that he had decided to come, but his 
letter had evidently been sent off without consulting his doctor, as two days later he informed me 
that he was not to be permitted to make the journey. ‘The President has told you something of the work 
of M. Pascal and the reason why the Institute submitted his name as worthy to receive the medal 
with which His Majesty so \graciously associates himself. But when I tell you that there is 
scarcely one country in Europe, in the East or in the West, in Canada or the United States 
of America, in which there is not & pupil of M. Paseal, cithor practising architecture or as a 
Professor of Architecture or of technical training, you will readily understand that we members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects feel that we are honouring ourselyes in honouring him, ‘The 
Atelier Paseal is no recently established studio. From Monsicur Delespine, in 1800 to 1825, it has 
continued under the guidance of such men as Blouet. Duban, Gilbert and Questel, till in 1872 
Paseal, one of Questel's pupils, became Patron. Six times  Logiste” (competitor for the Grand Prix), 
Pascal was twice seoond Grand Prix, and finally, in 1868, gained the prize itself. Working with 
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Garnier, the distinguished architect of the Opera House, in Paris, he still found time to enter 
competitions, and in 1872 his design took first place in the competition for the reconstruction of the 
Hotel de Ville. In 1874 he gained second place for the church of the Sacré Cosur, on the heights of 
Montmartre. Finally, in 1876, his design for the Faculté de Médecine at Bordeaux was accepted, and 
he is now engaged on its completion, and that building, werner with the extension of the National 
Library of France, will remain monuments of that largeness of heart, wide sympathy and indefatigable 
energy which have won for him the admiration and affection of his colleagues, chents, craftsmen, 
and pupils. It is these qualities which have made his work, to those who see, no mere buildings, 
but in mass as well as detail, eloquent of the close interest he took in his clients’ needs, his sympathy 
with the characteristics of each craft, and of his respect for the individuality of each pupil. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, I, too, like M. Roux, am here to fill a place. Had Mr. Phené Spiers—known 
you all as the late Master of the Royal Academy Architectural School, and so affectionately 
referred to in M. Pascal's message—been able to be here, he would have spoken to you 
of M. Pascal better than I ean do as his comrade in the studio of M. Questel; be knew him 
intimately, and it is a source of great regret to me that his state of health did not permit of his bemg 
present. Had M. Pascal been able to be with us, there are many of his pupils from both Mngland 
and Scotland who would have been here to welcome him, but it is pleasant to think that what we 
do to-night has the heartfelt approval of so many architects without and within the fold of this 
Institute, I might tell you much more about M. Pascal, but I must not allow the enthusiasm of the 
pupil to carry me further. I have said enough to prove to you the importance to us all of M. Roux’s 
mission and to warrant you giving him a most cordial and hearty vote of thanks for the admirable 
and gracious way in which he has fulfilled his duty. 








THE BEAUTY OF AGE. 


Extracts from a Faper by Mr, A. C. BENSON, C.V.0., Preeident and Fellow 
of Magdalene Colleet, Cambridge, read before ihe Society for the Pro- 
taetion of Anciest Enildings, 18th tune, 1914. 


I AM going to attempt to say a few words about the beauty 
3 of ancient buildings, what it consists in, how we are to 
recognise it, how we are to preserve it, and why we must 
try to recognise and preserve it... .... | 

An old ond beautiful thing hes two quite distinct kinds 
of beauty, though it ia not always easy to say where one 
begins and the otherends, It has original design and con- 
ception, Which Ruskin rightly saya ought to be called 
expression, and which is, technically siaekie tho classical 
ee in beauty; it haa also the beauty of Association, a 
varied and slowly acquired thing, whioh gradually draws 
into itself all sorts of interests and delights, deposited, as 
Pater says, cell upon cell; and this beauty of association 
is definitely se romantic beauty, not a sre of form and 

moportion, but a power of evolving a sort of spiritual music, 
ig which thesis ain motifs outline hemastved for an 
instant and disappearagain. ..... . 

What I propose to epeak of to-day is the power of Asso- 
ciation ; and though in one sense it cannot be called beauty 
pure and simple, yet it is a very real and true sort of 
cece: though a complicated one, in the sense that it 
appeals to the spirit with a subtle and delicate sort of 
charm, and awakens all sorta of remote and musical echoes 
in the soul, like the music which lingers round vaulted 
roofs, when the organ utters the laet huge chords of the 
high-piled symphony, and sinks into an awe-struck silence. 

But the main difference is this, that the beauty of Ex- 
pression of which Ruskin speaks is o thing in tteelf, as 
distinct ns Higher Mathematics; an absolute quality, de- 
pending upon some hidden psychological law, which tells 
even the untrained mind what is in due proportion and 
what is not—while the beauty of Associntion is a subjective 
thing, contributed to a great degree by the spirit of the 
individual man who perceives it. The more highly stored 
that the mind behind the eye is, the more rich its memories, 
the more deftly and swiftly that it summons up and applies 
ite garnered impressions, the more that it knows and ferls, 
the more fertile and necessiblo its sympathies are, by so 
much the more appealing does the romantic force of Asan. 

I have lately been spending a fortnight in the Cotewold 
country, which I first discovered by accident on a bicycle 
tour thirty years ago. My first find wos Burford, that 
astonishing littl: town, with its Gothic, Tudor, Jacobenn, 
Renaissance, and Classical houses, all more or leas Jocal 
products, I suppose, but distinguished at overy date by an 
Eeralttie toch of tole, andl ll bulls out of tuan erste 
orange oolite which cuts eo easily and so sharply, and 
weathers so finely and with such diversity of colour, The 
interest of that little town daira te strong tendency 
at every date to try experiments. It is dominated by no 
traditions. When I first saw it the great manor-house 
behind the pillared gates waa ruinous, and there was an 
almost riotously Cinque Cento chapel attached to the house, 
out of the roee-window of which the ivy sprawled, dis. 
Sreseey. sad. Chipebig- Caaiides Abe: letter boing 3 
Broadway and Chipping C | the latter being I 
beliewe the moat interesting and ee little town in 
England ; I saw Stanway, with ite Inigo Jones gatchouse, 
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stone-built hamlets, in the long, cold valleya, with their 
spare faintly tinted turf slopes, and the clear ocressy 
streama sparkling by low bridges and weathered garden 


But now the Cotswolds are discovered, as they say, with 
a vengeance. There is a secluded combe, which I found 
some fifteen years ago, on a warm, soft spring moming ; up 
the steep rol I went, into the green folds of tho little 
valley, and the high hanging woods winding steeply into 
the hill. There was.a church, with a sombre manor-house 
close by, a mere homestead evidently, with all the pleasant 
litter of byre and poultry yard close about the house, which 
held up ite gables and chimneys over a plum orchard, 
Close beside this was an old fifteenth-century rectory half- 
buried in lourels, It looked as if time had gone to sleep 
there; and the Spring scents in the air, the songs of birds 
breaking from the thickets, the unselfoonscious homely life 
of the place, as we wound up higher and higher, till we 
looked down on the grey roofs and chimney-tops far below, 
fixed it in my mind as a type of the perfectly beautiful 
places of the earth, with its own dumb appropriate life pro- 
ceeding unregarded and undisturbed. 

But what did I find there a month or two ago? A rich 
man—of exuberant taste, no doult—has discovered it too ; 
through the plum orchard a neat road winds, embanked 
with shrubs. ‘The litter of the farm is cleared away, and a 
new wing of excellent design has thrown the old front out 
af proportion, while the whole hillside about the house is 
terraced into gardens and planted with yew . The 
hamlet behind is one almighty mesa, There is an excellent 
niw circular well-honse and same sympathetically designed 
etables ; but there are also kennels and motor-houses, and 
great barns of corrugated iron. Numbers of old ch 
trees have been cleared away ; and, what is worse than al H 
an ineffable shabbiness, a sense of disgrace seems to have 
fallen upon the old cottages which atill lark among the 
ragged and mud-stained slopes, . 2... 

But the saddest thing about these beautiful Cotswold 
villages is the condition of the churches. It is almost im- 
possible to find an unrestored church. . . . The interiors 
have been scraped, cleansed, furbished up, renovated— 
pews, woodwork, galleries have vanished in favour of neat 
deal Gothic seats ; mean and commonplace reredoses have 
been inserted ; many monuments have been remover, and 
frightful glass has inserted. I remember ten years 
ago in one of the finest of the Cotewold church | falling | 
with the viear, an excellent man abounding in energy anc 
ecclesiastical bonhomie, who took me round his church 
with irrepressible pride. In the tower were piled up tho 
aa of 4 grand’ late seventeenth-contury reredos. A 









pediment, columns, great oak , gilded urns 
the ineffable Name in a sh Ae do not suppose it could 
have been put up for less than a thousand 1 T asked 


what it was. “The old reredoa," he said cheerfully, “a 
hideous thing ! The moment I set foot in the church, when 
I was appointed, I said to myself, ‘ Well, you have t ta 
go!” Of course the people didn't like it—they said they 
wore fond of it—but I used a little diplomacy, and went to 
work gradually ; and now we have got something a little 


more in accorlance with Christian ing and Church 
tradition—and I am just waiting to ll it all to o 


| T looked at the east end. Thess wale arte 
reredos, with three com path lket pon labaster 
res and little blobs of brigh ht. piace oien tasteless 


looki g like jellies at a garden party... just « specimen 
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of the hybrid taste of vapid designers, sentimental, 
What is so deplorable about modern restoration is that 
it is all a submissive harking back to an arbitrary period of 
Church art. 1t is not a departure, it is a tame virtuosity, 
desiring, if possible, to reconstruct vanished atmosphere, 
without any real knowledge of what that atmosphere actu- 
ally was. The essence of the old building and decoration 
was to have a few fine dignified things on which the eye 
night rest with unsated pleasure, for ever discovering fresh 
beauties, But the new theory is to cover up everything 
with tawdry and flashy decoration, which gives perhaps a 
scenic sort. of pleasure at first sight, and which breeds an 
ever-increasing disguat at the continued contemplation of 
its shallow trickeries. . . . 
- [ believe with all my heart in o beauty of strict form. ... 
But I believe also in the immense interest and charm of 
eretouea rent and accretion—what Ruskin calle Associa- 
tion. I like to see and to preserve the best edi ee 
could do, whether it ia a gaudy Jocobean tomb crowde 
with obeliske and emblems and a stiff-ruffed figure in 
veined alabaster, or even a wigged divine clasping a marble 
who tare and those who designed such things thought 
them beautiful : and nothing which has ever engaged tho 
affections and devotions of human hearts can ever wholly 
lose its charm. .... . 
Anyone who has ever broken up o home and parted with 
familiar furniture must surely have had the feeling that the 
old chairs and tables are being unjustly used, and that they 
will not really ever feel happy with their new owners ; and 
the love of a home is. a complex thing. because s house has 
all the charm of a picture or a book, in that it is an expres- 
jon of a human personality, a symbol of human desires and 
designad ; and then it acquires too the secondary charm of 
having been the scene and witness of human adventures 
and events, so that the beam of the roof and the stone of 
the wall have become inseparably connected with human 
emotions and hopes and fears, and have a sanctity of which 
they cannot be divested, which even the prosaic Romans 
felt and rendered in the untranslatable phrase admonitua 
locorum—tho spirit and influence of a place—the way in 
which a seene, which is associated with the horror of a 
calamity, or which has been the haunt of genius, can tacitly 
warm o human heart to forbear, to beware, to make a 
choice, or to follow o high example. That ia the spintual 
side of what I have called the beauty of age—its real and 
potent effect upon the emotions of men... .+-5 | 
And then, too, in a lesa ethical and a more artistic region, 
there is the beauty which falls upon a building from the 
accommodation of all ite mutual parts, through the touch 
of rain and sun, the pressure of wind, the strains and 
stresees of the earth, the movements of the soil, the slow 
roots, the settling-down and distributing of the weights of 
wall and roof. When a building is first set up it has a 
mathematical ity and precision, as of a box of stone 
half embedded in a ficld. Then the slow process begins ; 
hero a softer passage of soi] cawses a settlement, © corner 
begins to shift away, and tho rest of the house inclines a 
little to retain the fabric in its place ; the roof timber warps 
and bends, and the tiles dip and waver in outlino ; all this ts 
& pure gain, because the beauty of the underlying form is 
there, under the tiny deviations which relieve the eye from 
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itself together, and-at Inst comes to look, not aa if it were 
eet upon the soil, but had grown up out of it, like a rock or 
atree. It is no longer an in thing, but a part of the 
scene. Meanwhile every surface is fecling the influence of 
the chemistry of the air; the sharp edges ure softened, the 
lichen spreads its delicate patches, the sun bleaches the 
southern surfaces, the moss creeps along the sheltered ledge; 
the whole fades and glows into a soft harmony of colour 
and outline. I was looking the other day at what [ beliove 
to be one of the most beautiful of churches, the half-ruined 
Priory of Little Malvern, in its wooded background, with 
its shallow slender-shafted panelling ; and I saw it to be a 
mass of delicately blended colour, purple and green and 
ruddy brown, an effect that can be produced by no calen- 
lation or nicety of art ; and yet that particular effeot, which 
no wealth can purchase and no skill can reproduce, is the 
very quality which the strong-minded restorer so ruthlessly 
casts away, not understanding that a rebuilt repointed fur- 
bished tower has nothing whatever of interest about it 
except the interest-of a copy, an archwoalogical study. And 
this ia the real horror of restoration, that this alow treasure 
of accrued beauty and charm is so dully sacrificed, and 
the gentle influence of centuries Hung petulantly and 
ignorantly awny. | 

So my first and last plea is that we should dare to let 
things alone, even if we do not understand them or think 
them beautiful, for the sake of the tender care which set 
them in their place, just so and not otherwise, and in the 
name of memory and reverence and love. For taste is om 
very changeable and inconstant thing, but reverence is 
eternal. The old house, the old church, ought to mean 
something to ua, and we must not lightly change and deface 
them. Of course we must not lot sech emotions hamper our 
lives, and still leas unfit us for harder and baser oomeitiona. 
We ought not to grow more and more fastidious by experi- 
gusted and impatient if we cannot have things to our mind, 
then we are actting art before life, and not simply using it 
to enrich and strengthen life. If we are dealing with old 
and venerable things, we ought to do as little os we can to 
them ; mending and repairing, but not what is called restor- 
ing. For a restored church is not a new church and it is not 
an old church—it is a new church without its originality, 
and an old church without its dignity. 

And, if additiona must be made for use and life, let 
rage be frank additions, and not an attempt to fake what 
14 

The beauty of age is very easily marred, and it cannot be 

itated ; amd [ am sure that whatever art is, it must be 
sincere. It is the emotion which art can give which makes: 
it worth while ; but it must be a real emotion, and not a bit 
of clever self-deception. A Jove of story-telling and cha- 
racter-moulding is typical of the decline of real emotion. 


Each stair mysteriouly was meant. 


_ There is a mystery and a meaning in it all. We do not 
know exactly what it representa, but we must do our best 
to interpret its meaning ; and then we must, be serious about 
art, if we are toget any help fromit, but neversolemn. It 
is boing solemn about art when we try to make it produce 
fictitious effects just for the Inxury of the emotion, but it 
shows «lack of all seriousness about it if we can misuse and 
deface a beautiful thing and destroy the rich heanty which 
only time and use and reverence can create, 
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CHRONTCLE, 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held 
at the Hétel Cecil on Wednesday, 17th June, the 
President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., presiding. 
The convey numbered 135, and included many 


distinguished guests. Invitations had been accepted 
by the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of Crawford, 
Viscount Esher, and Mr. John Burna, but m 
were received at the last moment that they were 
prevented from attending. Seated on the President's 
right at the high table were the Lord Mayor, Lord 
KRedesdale, Mr. Joseph Pease, M.P. (President of the 
Board of Education), Sir Thomas Barlow (President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons), Sir Wm. Richmond, 
Sir Alfred Keogh, Sir Melvill Beacheroft, Sir Arthur 
Evans, Str Lawrence Gomme, Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
C.B., and Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Lt. Col. John 
Hum phery. On the President's left were Sir Rick- 
man Godlee (President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons), Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (Secretary of the 
Board of Education), Sir Aston Webb, Sir Wm. Emer- 
son, Sir James Linton, Sir Ernest George, the Dean 
of St. Paul's, Mr. Frank Dicksee, and Mr. Deputy 
and Sheriff Painter, Presiding at the lower tables 
were Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Mr. Geor Hubbard, and 
Mr. H. V_ Lanchester (Vice-P ), Mr. J. A. 
Gotch (Vice-President elect), and Mr. Walter Cave. 
The following is an alphabetical list of the guests :— 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams ra Bord Thomas Barlow, Bart., 
K.C.V.0., President of tho Royal of Physicians ; 
Mr. E B Barnard, D.L., Chairman Metropolitan Water 


Board ; Mr. Ernest K. Barrow ap foe ae Bartlett, 
Bart. ; Mr. tT. Baxter [4.]; Sir Melvill Beacheroft, 


Master of the Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
A.B.A. ; Mr. T. P. Bennett [A.J eee Blomfield, RAL, 
Preaident RLB-A St Thoman Brock, ER ae eg A.); 

Charles W en Walter Cave A 1: 
Chaticihd 


Mr. 

Chambers, CB; Mr Mr. i] Champneys ; 

Garke [F.1, President of the Surveyors’ estiitaton Mr, 
Max Clarke [¥.); Mr. A. W. & Cross [F.j, V 

Mr. K. M. B. Cross; Mr. A. Crouch [F.); 
Dening [F-}) Mr. R. Barna [hick [F.);: Mr. ; Dickoes, 
R.A. ; Lt.-Col. G. A. H. Dickson, MLV.O, [F.]; The Mustir of 
the Drapers’ Company; Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley F.), Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society of Architects ; Mr.’ - Annesley 
Edlin [Licentiate]; Mr. G.” Leonard Eikington (4); Sir 
William Emerson, Past-Preeident B.I.BA.: 


Arthur 
Evans, F.B.S. (Hon, 4]; Mr. A. F. Farish ; Mr. E. H. Ford ; 
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Mr. R. H. Fowler [Licentiate]: Mr. Percival M. Fraser [4.]; 
Mr. FE. L. Fox; Mr. Edwand Gabriel rag Pacidenaing ho 


of Surgeons Se Law 
- HB 


A.K.A, Paat- President ELLE: A. : 


Bart., President of the ‘he enti 
rene Gomme, rsarie the nay ntw cn rica 





i “atchell Fl; Mr. Tavior 
eye National Federation ol Building ' 
: y [A.1:; Mr. ] 





on Oxford ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse (F 
0. » CB, BA. [F}: Mr. Maurice 
ural Associnti 


ie er we Wella, J.P, ; The 
Henry White [F.]; Sir Frank W 
Mr. ward 


ood 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, 


nee We Sir Aston 
ebb, President 


aFJe Med. J. 3 ea 

jj Me Wm. Woodward [ va 
Abokitesteacal ‘Abecalenice 

Mr. Clyde Young [F.], Mr. Ian MacAlister, & qypene 

other members of the staff, anil representatives of the res. 


The usual | toasts, proposed by the President, were 
mithgelatinalie hetero “4 
Pica Rr. How, Josery Pease, P.C., M.P., President 

the Board of Educa in ing “ Archi 
ture and the Sister Arts, art ‘ The hi Fo an 
is axeocinted with primitive n 
that primitive men in the caves devoted teases 
only to oratory and music, but even to the carving of 
mammoths and bears on the sides of the caves, ie 
bones which they had gnawed, But of | 
believe architecture must be the oldest, besninia ahs 
of amd sriies were supported, and unless nae 
preven rom untimely colla the residents might 
bave disappeared, and the paianrtt which followed, 
too, It is, of course, somewhat presumptuous on my part 
to try to apportion blame, praise, or ¢riticiam to any- 
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thing connected with art or artists when I am surrounded 
by so many men of genius, of skill in achievement, of 
taste in the various great arts of this country. But my 
excuse must be that I believe it is a great advantage to 
the nation, even if it is not absolutely essential, that 
everyone should endeavour, so far as his opportunities 
ecour in life, to do samething to cultivate artistio taste. 
Nearly every householder, in the course of his life, hn to 
choose hia own house, or to build one, ne See such 
opcasiot presenta an opportunity towards t prove- 
mont of taste, and making a man think in regard to 
the beauties connected with his own home and his sur- 
roundings, ‘Taste creates, in turn, a demand for the 
application of art, first of all in the comforts connected 
with the home, which every individual desirea shall be 
pleasing to himself; and secondly, in connection with the 
refining work of the national buildings of our cou.ttry. 
I am greatly indebted to the President. for the way in 
which he has helped the Board of Education in con- 
nection with its work at South Kensington, the Royal 
School of Art, and the Victoria and Albert Miser : there- 
fore I feel thst 26h oh ORR a ee 
posing this toast. The work of training the young is 6 
subject with which I am becoming daily more familiar ; 
under the guidance of my officials | feel that [ am getting 
to learn something in regard to the importance of following 
certain definite principles and establishing the training of 
the young on the right lines. —I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with architects, I know the long years af study, 
the close application required, before an individual be- 
comes fully qualified as an efficient architect. And I know 
the tact and patience architects have to show to their 
various clients, who expect all sorts of impossible things. 
They expect their m to go much farther than it pos- 
sibly can; they place all sorts of limitations in regard to 
expenditure, and at the same time they keep on extending 
their demands on the architect, and he hss to look pleasant 
and smile, and do the best he can. But all that process is 
not very helpful to his genius nor calculated to inspire him 
with artistic ideas —I think we may rejoice in the fact that 
wherever there is progress in art, that progress, to at 
any rate o certain extent, remains permanent. Nations 
emulate one another, pursue one another, compete with 
one another in the glorious impulse towards the creation 
of that which is beautiful; and each age and each race 
imprints its own influence upon art; and art seems 
aleo to stamp each period in history, and to stamp each 
nation's characteristics —I have expressed my sympathy 
with vou, and I am now going to ask, and claim, your 
sympathy with me, I am responsible to Parliament for 
the Royal School of Art, and have to take a somewhat 

and benevolent Ses in replies art 
echools of the country. I have great na before 
me, becuuse all who are éritcceated in art—whether in 
architecture, design, modelling, sculpture, or painting— 
perfection yet in this country ; it is not an exact science. 
And it is very difficult for me, not being an expert, always 
to be sure that I am following exactly the mght lines in 
training of the young in connection with the application 
of art to the industries. If there has been eas in this 
progresa may have been slow, it has been steady, and it is 
o & great extent due to the generosity of the various 


& 
¥ 


HAT 
given their time and their labours, not merely to th- 


production of works in which they themselves are mainly 
interested, but to the training and the teaching of the 





rekde inthe work of toway: ad you 
I think we may take good hope for the future. I beliove 
the arta in this country will continue to flourish, and I 
will conclude by quoting the excellent words of your own 
motto: “ Usui Civium, Decori Urbium.” | 
Si: THOMAS BROCK, K.C.B., B.A. [Hon, A.), in 
reapontling, said: Let mo, on behalf of the profession of 
Sculpture, thank you most sincerely for the extremely 
cordial manner in which you have received this tonat. 
The expression of your good will is especially gratifying, 
because the prosperity of ture has from the 
existing between the sculptor and the architect. Indeed, 
the two professions have always been 40 closely allied that 
one, that of sculpture, might almowt be regarded as part 
of the other, ono of the primary purposes of the sculptor 
being the adornment of architecture. I doubt if in the 
history of British sculpture the art has ever stood at so high 
a level as that at which it stands to-day, and I attribute 
much of the progress that has been made to the aympe- 
thette attitude shown towards it by the leading members of 
added to on this account, that as the reault of thie progress, 
considerable public interest has been aroused, evidence of 
which is to be found in every centre of industry and social 
life throughout the country, There is a certain section 
the community—l suppose there always has been in every 
country and in every time—which professes to regard 
no practical value, and as being therefore unnecessary to the 
welfare and the prosperity of anation. I think everyone 
and ehort-sighted. Like that of learning, the funds- 








mental p of all art must be to clevate and refine, and 
who will deny that, of such elevation and rmfinement, the 


issue must be the added well-being of mankind ¥ Art no 
longer serves as the expression of 4 conqueror’s pride ; to- 
day it has o real social value, sinjeuy Pula the spoken 
and written word, beauty of form beauty of colour 
may assist in the forming of men's minds, and eo be respon- 
sible in their refining inthuence for that clearer, wider, and 
truer outlook, upon which the advancement of civilisation 


must depend. 
Mn. Bast Cramenrys [Royal Gold Medalist}, in re- 


sponding for Architecture, said: The toast to which I have 
been asked to reply, Arohitecturs and tho Sister Arta, 





most important function of the sister arta has been, since 
ally the temple; for art has for the most part flourished in 


connection with religion, On the well-known principle 
of “first catching your hare,” the structure must take 
precedence of the decoration in order of time and of im- 
portance: the primary conception must be architectural ; 
and, in ¢ ing the consensua of the arta to w har- 
monious result, the architectural motive may justly claim 
to contnue paramount—the original idea must be extended 
to the decorative aceessorics. I[ suppose we have all of 
uz at some time or other pondered over a notion of the 
ideal toilding—one in which the architect, the sculptor, 
and the painter have worked in perfect harmony of thought 
to a common end—almost as though « single artistic soul 
had been divided between three bodies: There have, 
indeed, been in the past some few great homanists who 
could combine in themselves this triple function; but 
since their day the tendency has been towards speciuliza- 
ion and sub-division, and it ia posible that in the future 
still further differentiation may be established. At any 
rate, at tho t time, ns our ago does not seem likely 
to produce another Michelangelo or Leonardo—who 
possibly might be objecta of suspicion to the general 
public if they did appear—tho only condition on which 
some approach to the ideal may be attained ia the sym- 
pathetio co-operation, in which the architect, a9 the 
originator of the idée mere, must almost inevitably take 
a leading ond controlling part. All this seems fairly 
obvious, and will, I suppose, be generally admitted. 
There is, however, another point of view from which 
the relative positions seem likely to be reversed. It is 
imposible to maintain at the present moment, whatever 
has been beld in the past, that architecture can have 
taken precedence in time, havo come into existence 
before painting and sculpture, To make such a oloim 
would be to fly if the face of archmology and probably 
also to flaunt the anthropologist, The former shows us 
that an exeellent graphic art portraying animal life, 
discovered in the South of France and elsewhere, was 
evolved at a time when men dwelt in caves, and when the 
architectural impulse could be exercised only in the choice 
and possible improvement of habitations made by nature. 
Probably no les proficiency was reached in sculpture 
by these same cave-dwellers, though the actual evidence 
in surviving examples ia more difficult to obtain. But 
even in the abeenoe of evidence we might assume that 
this art was not wholly neglected by them. Tho childhood 
of the world is somowhat similar to that of the individual. 
Wo can searcely imagine that with the material realy 
to hand and probably superabundant leisure, these pre- 
historic ancestors of ours refrained from the pastime af 
making mud-pies; we cannot very eee that, having 
the keen inatinet of portrayal, shown in their scratchings 
on horn or bone, they stopped short of fashioning the 
mud into the semblance of human or animal form. Pro. 
bably the paucity of record of their sculpture is due to 
want of ekill in baking, len owing to ee much that waa 
grounds, has returned to the dust from which it was 
formed. So much we may Jearn from the archmologist, 
The ypologist may suggest tous a still earlier origin of 
the graphic arta From him we might bearn that the 
earliest painting, the germ of the pictorial art, is to be 
found in the application of pigment to the human form 
with a view io ae Sree oe consideration which 
suggests that the original motive of clothing was not eo 
much warmth or decency—tho latter a paint on which 
very divergent views seem to have prevailed—as decor. 
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tion. To this position, indeed, certain modern fashions. 
soem to show a tendency to revert! The same authority 
might establish that the very earliest evidence of the seulp- 
tural idea is to be found in the endeavour to improve the 
human form by remodelling the living clay according to 
ideals with which it is not easy for us to sympathise, bub 
which must nevertheless be classed as in essence sculptural, 
And all this took place possibly before even the desire for 
Oo habitation had suggested any approach to an architec- 
that from oat least one point of view our art must be content 
ae a back ete However, on an occasion such ns this, 
origin must give way as being of no more than academic 
interest. It is more to the purpose to express a confident 
hope that the three arts will work in constantly increasing 

mony. Iam proud to answer for the art in which I 
have spent a fairly strenuous lifetime. | 

Mn. Faaxk Dtckser, R.A., responding for “ Painting,” 
aaid: In attempting to reply to « toast of this kind one 
is really at the extent of the field before one: it 
ia quite impossible to do adequate justice to it, At least 
I find it so, Mr. Pease touched on one point which is of 
nierest to artiste, and painters especially, at the prosent 





time—viz., a curious modern development in the art of 
painting, which I think most sane people very sincerely 
regret; I refer to those exhibitions which have been held 
of late in Bond Street and the neighbourhood, by post- 
impressionists, cubists, futurists, and all those culta of 
which I do not profess to understand very much. But I 
think it is bred of a spirit which perhaps the Minister of 
Education would do well to watch. [I am inclined to 
think that it is due to that desire to obtain the wages of 
Inbour without labour, It is a little of that spirit which 

you hear of in another place of getting ninepence for 

fourpence! This, 1 am inclined to think, may account to 

ae extent for these mysterious and weird, and I 

think di , productions. And perhaps it ix this apirit 

of laziness on the part of the artist, sip pecotalcgaly ine 

a feeling of notoriety ia within his grasp, that allies itself 
with another baneful spirit which is to be found in o 
certain section of the public, a section that seems to get 
rather wearied of well-doing, and has a sort of sickly, 
jaded appetite which needs stimulating by highly spiced 
and unwholesome food. Therefore these misquide 1, amd 
demented artists—for if they are sincore, [ am sure they are 
Ineane—attord this food for those jaded appetites. That, 
I think, is perhaps a phase of modern art which those who 
are in a reaponsible position should watch with a certain 
amount of car. There is one other point I should like 
to mention, because it is ao very seldom one is in a position 
to make a suggestion to a Cabinet Minister, 1 think it is 






recognised by most of us that, although we possess in this 
intry an enormous number of beautiful and valuable 


pictures, they are fast crossing the ocean and finding a 
home in that country where wealth is amassed by a few 
Persons who have such command of money that it ia a 
matter of indifference to them whether they spend £5,000, 
£50,000, or £100,000 on a work of art, Although it is 
source of wealth is found, I think we might take some 
means to obtain a little satisfaction for ourselves in the 
transaction, Therefore I suggest—and it is perhaps o 
Duty put upon all works of art of Old Masters leaving these 
shores. Not very long ago one of our noblemen parted 
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with» landscape by Rembrandt for £100,000, Consider if 
an Export Duty of ten per cent, were put upon that, and 
that this sum were set aside for the Trustees of the National 
Gallery! Ido not think his lordship would have suffered 
very seriously in pocket (very likely he could have made 
the purchaser pay it), and the Notional Gallery would 
have had the handling of £10,000—a very useful addition 
to the £2,000 per annum which, I think, the Treasury 
allows them. The suggestion haa perhaps been made 
before, but I hope that some day it may be considered. 
Mr. Pau Wateauoves (F.], in proposing the toast 
of * The Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Corporation af 
the City af London,” said: My Lord Mayor, it sometimes 
happens to a speaker on these occasions that the close 
of his speech is drowned in those symbol of inattention, 
chattering and the clatter of knives; therefore, before the 
end of my specch is lost, may I put the end at the beginning 
for safety’s sake, and tell you that it is my task to 
ask this audience to drink most heartily your personal 
health, and the personal health of the Sherif, also to 
wish long life to you and to your great officeT 
President, you will probably allow me to remind you that 
there were days when you were 4 much moro serious 
young man than you are at present. I allude to the days 
of your youth in years; when there was probably put into 
your hands, as into mine, a book which I believe the 
te youngsters of to-day have nothing to do with, 
probably the most ancient illustrated volume in the world, 
a work of imagination, called Euclid, Euclid seta himself, 
aa you and I know, Sir, to prove things, Some of the 
things pe praee o e of belief, even with his 
Some of the things he proves are 60 ob- 
vious that we can do without Mr. Euolid's sr, 
and 1 have a proposition before me to-night of that kind, 
Sic) atpnuienit-la! tieeded! froma: me, to tnicuics’tlsn present 
audience to drink to thie toast. Obviously there wna good 
reason for entrusting me with it. It is not merely a self- 
evident proposition—it ia one of those axioms or postu- 
lates which Euclid gives away on the first four pages, 
“Two straight lines cannot encloses o space.” Two 
hundred architects cannot withhold their homage to the 
Lord Mayor. I have assumed that no words of mine are 
needed in recommendation of the toast, but it is possible 
you, my Lord, may require a few words of explanation as 
to why the homage of architects should be acceptable to 
yourself, We are lovers—fully licensed lovers—of antiquity, 
oF things whish ara ok, aad, being old, are also beantiful 
and useful There is no cone about the beauty and 
usefulness of your office. As to ita age, gentlemen, have 
you realised that it ia 725 years old today? Have 
ever thought yl) iw? T25 years | How much ler 
- rage ina London ia thin almost anything 
Tarn of in England—older thon Magna 
Chartat Think of that, you reformers! Older far than 
Crecy and rt! Think of that, you warriors! 
Older than the House of Commons! Think of that, you 
Members of Parliament! Tho origin of the House of Lorda, 
gentlemen, is wrapped in mist. Happily the date of 
the mist is known. (Laughter.) It settled on England 
some time after the Lord Mayor had been several vears 
in. posseation of his office. 3 eos Habs he feed aC 1 thay 


I could assure him that his ancient Oxford college waa aa 
old as the office of the Lord Mayor, but I cannot. In fact, 
8 far as [ can mako out, the Lord Mayor advances 
towards ua out of the halo of mythology, arm-in-arm with 
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the Tower of London and the Worshipful Company of 
Weavers, (Laughter.) Architecturally speaking, my 
Lord, Sik kes BON OR ol. tale that Vins areaiak Seven 
by way of imitation at the present time. You are just 
casting off such things as zig-zags and chevrons, and are 
about to deck vokniell with dos tocth, You are delight- 
ing the heart of the late George Edmund Street by adhering 
to the aquare abacus. You are “ transitional,” in fact. 
It ig a fine thing to be; to have about you the flavour of a 
glorious past, the hope of « fine future, and the blessed 
element of change. But, Sir, we give thanks to heaven that 
though you may be a little ivy-clad, so to apeak, you are 
not a ruin; nor again, thank heaven, an historic monu- 
ment. My Lord, will you forgive me if for a minute I am 
a little intimate timate, and assure you in a privacy to which 
these gentlemen need not listen that there is a kind of 
personal reason why I should be allowed to propose your 
health to-night f Once upon a time, in a murky northern 
clime, where the waters of the Medlock seek the sea— 
wietgranip ae inh Ram 2 see bisa Bag tonal gay 
must try to keep it up—Where the waters of the Medlock 
aeok the sea, on o chillyautumn morn, two October babes 
were born. Asal gse) gy Lo Wie aes his iii aaa 
(Langhter.) Poetry runs away with people, and it has 
run away with me. The place and the month wero the 
mame, my Lord, but not the day nor the year, The 
excellsnt idea of: being born in ‘Manchester which 
came to you, came to me & year sooner— laughter)—and 
was acted upon. (Laughter.) It ia quite posible, my 
Lord, that you and I may have met in our walks abroad. 
It was wrong of me not to see the emblems which hovered 
over your infancy, bot you could never have guessed 
that that other ehild would oue day ries up to speak to 
you in public. A super-man of super-vision could have 
seen above your cradle the golden glow of the regalia of 
the City of London. Over your humble servant, aa 
emblems of « humbler future, were a blant pair of ge german- 
silverdividers, Did I call myself* ‘your humble servant” ? 
It is one of the regrets of a career with many disappoint- 
mionte i #8 that T oan only wah ‘en €0 style mivactt The 
place which I call my office, my Lord, is separated from 
your dominions by seven inches, the beggarly half of a 
fourteen-inch wall In the entrancing view from the 
windows are the two grim granite stones which mark 
the westward boundary of your Empire, are times 
when you aro visited by monarchs from a distanoe, from 
lew important kingdoms. You go forth to 
oie then eo SAE GU with eur vot After a. moment 
of pee SEU en ta ae eager reins eg 
sword, not into o but—let us say—into a 
table-spoon, and turn hostility into hospitality. If, my 
Lord, on one of those occasions you sh think fit, 
retiring eo gracefully to the City, to make so 
border foray amongst the neighbouring tribes of the 
western boundary with the ides of extending your realm 
and'would pate to kndok ak-mip offline doe: witch ta raeck 
wijoining, it is possible that I and my men would 
como town to you like the six citizens of Calais, in our 
shirta—yes, we should certainly wear our shirts— 
as bloodless firet-fruits of your westward conquest, 
It would be an impertinence in me to speak of your 
personal services during your year of office. All that 
yralcts pedibady he public Bhat 
to ns t pu printa. Many unchronicled 
Shiniks: wiki onde in tha was of talibfal Geackoeed are 
many of us guessed at, and for all these we thank you 
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mest heartily. Only two matters would I venture 
specifically to allude to. (ne is the hospitality 
which you have extended to the London Society, in which 
many of i are deeply interested, and the other is the 
confident hope and belief and faith that we architects all 
ive, that nothing can go very far wrong with St. Paul's 
whilst there is such o corporation to look after it. We feel 
grateful for what hae already been done by your Corpora- 
tion in that matter, And now, my Lord, you may be 
gure, os I say, that it is in no misapprociation of your 
personal services and personal prestige that when | call 
“upon my colleagues here to drink to this toast I nsk them 
to remember the 725 years that are behind you, and to 
remember also the future, and to hope for—let us be 
modest—at least another 275 years, to round off the mil- 
lennium. I have no use for the Englishman who has no 
use for England's history. The past is a most precious 
eedon. Some folk say: “ Took forward, do not look 
k*' Some people think of the preaent aa a mero 
ing-board for the future; but o happy past is a great 
macssion, and I think you will agree with me, my Lord, 
that the present, which you are 46 ably making, is really 
the human opportunity for providing posterity with an 
woblemished and beatiful past. | 
‘Tre Rrowr Hox, THE Lowy Mayor: First of -all Ict me 
gay how gratified I am that Mr. Waterhouse, whose name 






is eo well known and so revered in my native city, hos 
favoured me by proposing the toast of the Lond Mayor 
and Ci ion of the City of London, Mr. Waterhouse, 


in his very witty and ablo speech, referred to the antiquity 
af our great | oration. But, ancient as we ore, we are 
proud enough and conceited enough to feel that although 
the most ancient € tian in England, and possibly 
in the world, still we are the most up-to-date Corporntion 
in existence, We are so up-to-tlate that we feel it neces- 
mary from time to time to consult, Mr. President, with 
your able Institute to asset us whenever we are about to 
alter ot beautify our grand old city. On many occasions 
we have had advice, and very good advice, as we know 
we sholl always get, from your very excellent institution, 
and I believe ot the present moment we aro secking 
your assistance in connection with the new bridge 
which is about to bo built across se Thanees. ee 
course it is # very greet pleasure on ooonsions for 
the Lord Mayor to have the toast of his bealth pledged, 
becnuse he feela that it ia a compliment not to the 
actual holder of the office but to the office itself, nnd in 
particular to the Corporation, in which every citizen of 
London is interested. I am delighted to be present this 
evening, becanae | know the good work that your Institute 
is doing, and I know, as Mr. Waterhouse kindly mentioned, 
the asenciation between the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architecta and the London Society, to which I was able 
to offer some slight hospitality a short time ogo. As» long 
ns those two bodies work amicably together, with the one 
ides in their mind of stopping the vandaliem which would 
get rid of our fine old monuments, we shall have cause to 
thank them. 1 think so long as the Corporation of the 
astistance of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
there will be no fear of vandalism in the City of London. 
We have appre d that year by yearin the City; and 
net only in the City in ular, but in Greater London, 
magnificent building that aro now being put up. So long 
as your institution keeps 4 watehful eye upon that, and 
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gives the advice which it is always ready to give, I do 
not think we eel fear that our country will be outdone 
by any other country in the magnificence and beauty of 
ita buildings. J. often say it is not much good being 
liberties. And I shall take a liberty now. I can only 
conclude it is through the extreme modesty of your 
President that the toast of his health is not down on this 
list. So I shall take the liberty of proposing it, and it 
gives mo very great pleasure to do eo. As for as archi- 
tecture is concerned, the name of your President is a 
household word. He has attained the highest distinction 
the profession can offer—that of being your President 
He is distinguished, too, not only by his architectural 
works, but also by hia writings upon yourart. It is there- 
fore a great privilege to me to have the opportunity of 
proposing the toast of his health, and gratifying beoause 
Pkaow everyone will support me to the fullest degree, 

The tosst was drunk with musical honours. 

Tan Parstpest: My Lond Mayor, my lords and 
gentlemen, I thank you, Sir, for the very kind way in which 
you have proposed this toast. I have often wondered 
what it must be for the Lord Mayor to have to propose 
the health of some person whom he had never met 
before, You, Sir, are not in the least datinted by the fact 
that we have not met before to-night, though we have had 
some delightful conversation. But the Lord Mayor wont 
through his work like a man—a testimony, I think, to the 
high ability of those who hold the great office of Lord 
Mayor of London, Of course, we all know the traditional 
hospitality of the Mansion House; they extend a kindly 
hospitality to everybody—good, bad, and indifferent— 
and I believe I come in somewhere. (Laughter.) There 
was one point in that extremely able and amusing speech 
of my friend Mr. Paul Waterhouse—one of the best speethes 
L have ever heard him deliver—on which I shall vanture 
to correct him, because last year I had the honour to 
propose this toast. I think I am right in saying that the 
Corporation of London made a shot, a magnificent shot, in 
the year that ho named, but. that shot missed its mark, 


. Wat _suguested that when the Mayor and 
Corporation established-themselves they were in a tranai- 
ino transitional stage—they were in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, by which tine, speaking as an archi- 
tect, the great stream of English architecture was fully 
started and under way. Therefore when the Mayor and 
Corporation were firmly established they were fully in 
the swim and current of English life That position they 
tional stage. I think the work which they do so ably now 
will advance to further stages, and that it will not be 
diminished in the future, I thank you again very sin- 
cerely, gentlemen, for the kind way in which you have 
received this toast. I ask the indulgence of the distin. 
guished visitors who are here to-night if I say one or two 
words on a more intimate matter—namely, the private 
affairs of the Institute. I am sure they will accord me 
that indulgence, becanse it is a matter of somewhat 
burning interest to us at this moment, About two years 
ago, of rather more than that, the whole question of 
registration waa referred back to your Council, with an 
intimation that it was desirable that they should go into. 
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the whole matter, to see what they could do, They 
appointed a very representative committee to investigate 
the question, and the committeo was presided over with 
indomitable persistence by our old friend Mr, John Slater, 
and he was helped by other good men of the Institute. 
comiucted «a careful investigation into the whole 
situation, and found two incontestable facta, One was 
that the majority of those who practise architecture in 
this country had made up their minds that they must have 
registration, in some form or another. They also found 
that the chances of any Bill of the slightest value in this 
matter being placed on the Statute Book was, to all 
intents aed nertigihle, They endeavoured to 
set what they could do to help matters, and in the result 
they have produced a scheme and policy of Registra- 
tion by Charter, which, I am glad to say, in its essential 
principles, has received the approval of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. There are still certain details in 
the machinery to be settled. It is not to be expected that 
a large movement of this sort will be accepted without 
serious criticism. My own feeling is that where criticism 
is bona fide, where it is constructive and not destructive, 
the more criticiem we have the better, because, human 
nature being what it is, it ia quite impossible to satisfy 
everybody. My own view is that if a scheme is produced 
to which nobody objects, the probability is that it is 
not worth objecting to; because all the vital elements, 
all the clements of progress and development in that 
scheme, have been eliminated in order to spare the 
: bilities of somebody or other. Now, gentlemen, 
I do not think the policy of the Council, which has been 
endorsed by you, is under that reproach. It has had 
& great deal of oriticiem, somo of it extremely good ; and 
it has evolved a scheme which, I believe, will be to the 
permanent interesta not only of this Institute, but— 
what is of more importano the whole profession 
of architecture in this country and its relations to the 
public. In propounding this echeme, your Council took 
‘ite stand on the undoubted fact that this Institute is the 
one body in the country which is capable of dealing with 
‘a problem of this magnitude. The past history of our 
Charters, the many distinguished men in the laat fifty or 
sixty years amongst our members, the services which the 
Institate has rendered to the publio—and I am glad to 
have the endorsement. of the Lord ner in thia matter— 
show that the Institute is justified in taking up this position, 
1 believe this measure is a wise, logical, and statesmanlike 
measure, 1 believe, also, that if it is loyally supported, and 
if it is administered in a generous and v ing apirit, it 
will solve the problem that has sapped the energies of our 
great profession for the last quartor of a century. : 
men, it is something over two years sinde I had the honour 
of being elected President of this Institute ; they have been 
years of considernble anxiety and difficulty. As I shall 
shortly be handing over my charge, 1 hope you will not 
find that I have failed in my trust. If I haye, it ia my own 
fault, because I have been most y supported by all 
the members of this Institute; and when I came into office, 
over two years ago, I came into touch with a Council which 
was new and untried, and [ say deliberately, with full know- 
ledge of the past history of the Institute, that I believe no 
President of our Institute has ever had a more loval and 
devote! Council than that which I have had the pleasure 
ef working with during the last two years. I shall never 
forget. gentlemen, my association with all of you who have 
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laboured in the service of thia Institute, My successor in 
unfortunately, is unable to be present to-night, having an 
older engagement to examine in architeoture at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. But I need not say anything to commend 
to you my successor, because we know jim as.an Socom: 
plished architect, a man of great personal charm, and a man 
who has never spared himself in the service of the Institute, 
on the Council, or on the Board of Education. I am sure 
the new Council will give him loyal support in bis arduous 
and responsible duties, such as haa been extended to me 
during the past two years, and I wish the best of luck to 

Mr. Wauren Cave [F.]: The toast of the guests of 
about their various attainments are brief. We have had 
the pleasure of the company of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
this evening, and the remarks by Mr. Waterhouse concern- 
ing them have been so apt and well expressed that no addi- 
tional words of mine can be of any use. Mr. Pease, whom 
intimately connected with ua in the matter of examinations 


inarchitecture; particularly the President has been in com- 
munication with him, and he haa given, I believe, help and 
advice on these matters. As an educating body there is 
nothing moce gratifying to us than the connection with an 
official in his position. We also have with us various mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, whose names are familiar to us 
all; there is Mr, David Murray, Mr. Frank Dicksse, Mr. 
MacKennal, Sir Thomas Brock—whom we have heard—Sir 
tecta. We have also Mr. Lamb, the new secretary of the 
Royal Academy, whom we welcome here to-night. We 
have Various pre cof learned societies ; and we have 
Mr. Walter Lawrence, President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and Mr. Rice, President of the 
Institute of Builders. These wo also weloome, and wish 
them the very best of luck in dealing with the difficult 
position which is before them at the present time. We 
have also Sir Rickman Godlee, President of the Royal 
Colloge of Surgeons, and Sir Thomas Barlow, President of 
the College of Physicians, both of whom we welcome at 
this board. The City Companies are represented by the 
Carpenters’, who have always been very much in sym- 
pathy with our work, the Salters’ Company, the Drapers’ 
and the Clothworkers’, ‘There is ono other gentleman here 
to-night whose presence we have often carnestly desired 
and asked for, but up till now, I believe, he has not been 
able to attend; I speak of Mr. Thomas Hardy. His repo- 
tation as a great novelist is well known, but it may not be 
so woll known that he was articled onoe to a distinguishe 

Arthur Blomtield. I do not know the date when he was 
there, but [ think it waa some years ago. (Laughter,) 
designer of the excellent cover of our menu. 1 come Inst 
to the Dean of St. Paul's. Iam in the proud position of — 
being able to claim that I was at school with him, though — 
in wandering about. in the lower forms of Eton | used to me 
him inthe dizzy heights of the sixth form. His reputation 
an om scholar began at Eton, where ho won the Newcastle 
Scholarship and other prizes. He is now occupying a position 
in London of immense interest and importance, aod his say. 
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ings are well known. I have great pleasure, gentlemen, in 
propoeing the health of our guests; there are others whom 
I should have mentioned had time permitted, but 1 couple 
with the toast the name of the Dean of St. Paul's. 

THe Very Rev, Witttam Katrn Ivor, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul's: [have been wondering why the honour 
of replying to this toast has been conferred upon me in the 
presence of so many distinguished guests, some of them 
resplendent in medals, stars, and gold chains: and I can 
only suppose | have been chosen a4, in a sense, repre- 
senting the moet conspicuous building in London; that 
I may shelter my modesty under the shadow of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s dome, which is now, I am happy to 
‘say, In the charge of two distinguished members af your 
body. Or perhaps our hosts have been moved by admira- 

‘tion not of ecclesiastical, but of thealogical architectura, by 
those wonderful controversial edifices, reared in a atyle 
which no base materialistic architect ever dares to emulate, 

‘a style in which, for the most part, the foundations are 
ingeniously sopported by the superstructure. However 

‘that may be, it is, or should be, an easy task to express nry 
thanks, on behalf of my fellow-guests and myself, for the 
delightful evening which we have spent, We all feel it a 
great honour to be entertained by this body, the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, men who have done so much 
to transform our rather sombre Metropolis into one of the 
finest. cities in the world, I often think that tho architect, 
more than a member of any other profeasion, must feel 
that in his case the voice of conscience is objectified in an 
embarrassing manner. Men in other professions may 
forget their mistakes, or deny them, or, in nome cnaca, bury 
them; but the architect is always obliged to live with hia 
misdeeds staring him in the face, unless he can silence the 
and that is a theory of the recent outrages which it has been 

reserved tome to suggest. Fut how seldom it isin the case 
of any important new building that we are not able to feel 
that it is an ornament to the place which it oecupies! 
Indeed, we owe a very great debt to our architecta. But I 
must, before I sit down, specially thank my old schoal- 
fellow, Mr. Cave, for the very kind way in which he referred 
to myself. It is, indeed, one of the great pleasures of these 
public dinners to mo that I 20 often meet old Etonians 
whom I have not seen for thirty-five or forty years. I will 
not any I always remember them; sometimes, when some 
tly City magnate comes up and claima aoquaintanoe, [ 
eel inclined to say, when I survey hia ample waistoont—— 
(laughter}—* I am very sorry, but this is not orbis referi- 
bus nolus, the globe as known to the ancionta; it is more 
like Moercator’s projection!" (Laughter.) Gentlemen, 
I beg to thank you very heartily, in my own name ond in 
those of my fellow-guests, for the most enjoyable evening 

that we have apent. (Applause) 
, | Tamme of music wes excel- 





) d by lowing artistes: Miss Amy 
| Miss Helen Blain, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr, 
am Emerson, 
The New Architect Knight. 

At the distribution of His Majesty's Birthday 
- Honours announced last Monday a knighthood waacon. 
ferred upon Mr. John James Burnet, R.8.A., LL.D. 
tee Atthe General Meeting on Monday the President, 

. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., took advantage of Bir 
John Burnet’s presence to tender him the congratula- 
tions of the Institute on his well-merited honour. 


‘George Bateman, 
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St. Panl’s Badge. 

Sit William Emerson [F.], who was appointed by 
the Corporation to assess the merits of the competitive 
designs sent in for the architectural treatment of the 
new St. Paul's Bridge, has awarded the first premium 
of £300 to Mr. G. Washington Browne, B.5.A., 
Edinburgh; the second, of £200, to Mr, Charles E. 
Barry [A.], of Parliament Mansions, Westminster ; 
and the third, of £100, to Mr, E.R. D. Selway [Licen- 


tafe], of 94, Fontenoy Road, Bedford Hill. 


The Special General Meeting called for Monday, 
15th June, to consider the scheme prepared by the 
Board of Professional Defence for the formation of an 
Architectural Defence Union, fell through owing to 
the small attendance of members. By-law 65 provides 
for a quorum of not less than thirty subscribing 
members, of whom at least sixteen must be Fellows : 
but by half-past eight only eleven Fellows (including 
six members of the Council), thirteen Associates (in- 
cluding one member of the Council), and one Licentiate 
had assembled, and the Chairman (Mr. George Hub- 
bard, F.8.A., Vice-President) had no alternative but 
to declare the meeting void. An informal discussion, 
however, took place, and regret was expressed at the 
indifference, judging by the scant attendance, with 
which this important proposal seemed to be regarded 
aM the general body of members. Qn the motion of 
Mr. Hubbard, a very cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Messrs, Max Clarke [¥.] and K. Gammell [-4.}, respec. 
tively Chairman and Hon.Secretary of the Committee 
responsible for the scheme, for the immense amount of 
time and trouble they had devoted to the mutter, 

For the information of members it may be men- 
tioned that the scheme which was to have been 
discussed on the 15th was the outcome of the Resolu- 
tion passed at a fully attended meeting of the Institute 
held on the 9th June 1913, when on the motion of 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F.], seconded by Mr. K. 
Gammell [.4.], the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted—viz., That the Board of Profes- 
sional Defence be instructed forthwith to prepare a 
detailed scheme for the creation of a Fund for Mutual 
Aid and Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute 
a5 necessity may arise.” 

The Board of Professional Defence in reporting to 
the Council the result of their labours pointed out that 
their scheme was practically based upon the Articles 
of Association of the Medical Defence Union, which 
had been in existence for nearly thirty years and had 
proved of the greatest benefit and assistance to the 
medical profession, of whom by far the greater number 
were members of the Defence Union. The Board 








further pointed out that in preparing their scheme 
they had had the adeastuisicl ste edvios af Dr. 


tee Bat General Secretary of the Medical 
hee perk who had moat kindly attended one of 
the Board's meetings and placed his ience freely 
and fully at their sei | ae ta 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


University of London School of Architecture. 

Aconversazione given last Wednesday by the Vice- 
Chancellor and governing body of the University of 
London was the occasion of o large and brilliant 
gathering in the handsome new buildings of the 
School of Architecture at University College, Gower 
Street. Prince Arthur of Connaught, President of the 
University College Equipment and Endowment Fund, 
was present at the function, and amongst those pre- 


serited to His Royal Highnesa were the generous: 


donor of the new buildings (whose name, by his de- 
sire, has not yet been made public), and Professor 
F. M. Simpson he architect of the buildings and 
Director of the School of Architecture. The buildin 
provides accommodation for over 100 students, an 
includes three large studios (50 feet square ; 35 feet by 
22 feet ; 27 feet by 29 feet) ; a mnseum (50 feet square); 
a cast gallery (48 feet by 28 feet); a library (35 feet by 
23 feet); a lecture theatre (40 feet by 25 feet); a 
class-room (27 feet by 19 feet) ; anentrance hall (27 feet 
by 10-feet). A feature of the entrance is the eighteenth- 
eentury doorway and architrave transferred from 
the King’s College School of Architecture at the 
instance of the delegacy of that College. There are 
also private rooms for professors and lecturers, & 
diagram-room, dark-room, cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
and additional rooms for new developments which 
can be utilised as required. 

On the occasion of the conversazione, among the 
larve collection of interesting exhibits were a selection 
of diagrams from the collection formed by the late 
Professor T. L. Donaldson to illustrate his lectures at 
University College, 1841-65, and the diagrams used 
by the late Sir Gilbert Seott to illustrate his lectures 
on Medieval Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
On view in the Library was a valuable collection of 
rare architectural books, plates, and engravings, the 
property of the School. For the entertainment of the 
guests a charming selection of music was performed, 
and lecture-<demonstrations, with lantern slides, were 
given, among others, by Professor Adshead [¥’.), on 
“Some Absurdities in Town Planning” ; by Mr. A. E. 
Richardson {F.], on “Some Aspects of Professor 
Cockerell’s Works by Mr. J. A. Gotoh, F.S.A. [F.], 
on “Our Countryside”; and by Professor F. M. 
Simpeon [F.], on * Chateaux in the Loire Valley. 

The Departanext of Architecture at University Col- 
lege has grown outof a Department entitled “ Engineer- 
ing, and the Application of Mechanical Philosophy to 
the Arts,” instituted at the foundation of the College 
in 1826. The Department of Architecture was 
started in 1841, and the first Professor was Thomas 
L. Donaldson, who held the Chair for nearly twenty- 
five years. He was succeeded by Professor Hayter 
renbliiog cok cogesang the RALBLA, Serene 
establishing and organising t JB.A, . ine 
tions in Architecture. His successor was Professor 
T. Roger Bmith (1881-1903), during whose time the 
Carpenters’ Company established at the College two 
evening classes, one for Architectural Drawing and 


the other for the teaching of Building Construction, 
and later a class for measuring and estimating 
builders’ work. Professor Roger Smith was suc- 
ceeded in 1903 by the present Director, Professor F. M. 
Simpeon. Under his direction the school has been 
re-organised : complete Day Courses have been 
instituted, one leading to the Architecture Certificate, 
the other to the B.A. Degree. Courses in Academio 
Design have also been instituted. i 

At King's College a chair with the title of “ Art 
Construction " was established in 1840, and was held 
by Professor William Hoskin till 1861. He wus 
succeeded by Professor Kerr (1861-1890), during 
whose tenure the title of the Chair was changed to 
that of “ Architecture and Building Construction.” 
Professor Kerr was succeeded by Professor Banister 
Fletcher (1890-1899), who instituted full-time day 
courses extending over three years. Profeasor FR. 
Elsey Smith was the next occupant of the Chair, his 
appointment dating from 1899. After the incorpora- 
tion of University and King’s Colleges in the Univer- 
sity of London, the Senate decided that it would he 
expedient to combine the two Schools of Architeo- 
ture in a single building, for which a suitable site was 
available on the north-west front of University 
College, The generous gift above referred to enabled 
the combination to take effect, and work was begun 
in the new building on the Ist December 1913. Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson is assisted by Professor R. 
Elsey Smith, Mr. Lealie Wilkinson [A.], and Mr. 
Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. (F.), Lecturer. 8 John 
Burnet, R.5.A., LL.D. [F.), is the Special Visitor for 
the Academic Design C and Mr. Leonard Stokes 
(FI and Mr. Edward P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.], Special 

isitors for the Evening Design Class. 





At the meeting of the Senate of the University 
held on the 17th mst. a letter was read from the 
Premier to the Chancellor of the University (Lord 
Rosebery) stating that the Government could not 
contemplate the diversion of Somerset House from 
its present purposes. The Senate at the same mect- 
ing passed the following resolution :—* That the 
Vice-Chancellor be requested to inform his Majesty's 
Government that the Senate, having considered 
various sites which have been suggested for the 
headquarters of the University, are of opinion that 
it is undesirable to proceed further with such con- 
sideration unless and until H.M. Treasury intimate 
their willingness to provide accommodation more 
silitable in situation, more convenient in character, 
and on terms not less advantageous as regards tenure, 
etc., than those attaching to the present occupation 
at South Kensington.” 


The Board of Education announce that on and 
after Wednesday, Ist July, 1914, admission to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum will be free every day. 


ciation: Congress and Tour. 

The first congress and tour of the Internationa! 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association to be 
held in England and Scotland during July promises 
to be very successful. There are parties from Canada. 
America, Australia, and India, while Continental 
countries will be represented y Austria, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rusia, 
and Spain. The party is visiting the principal 
housing and town planning work of the country, and 
is holding short conferences in the various towns in 
order to consider the problem in each place. There 
are several official Government representatives and 
a large number of representatives of municipal 
authorities desirous of learning at first hand of the 








housing work which has made Englar . 
throughout the world. Those wishing to meet and 
exchange views with the experts of other countries 
can obtain particulars of the meee OO oeey) 
Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, 5, Gray's Inn Place, Gray's 
Inn, W.C, 

A friend of the Architecta’ Benevolent Society who 
desires to remain anonymous, and who has for many 
years been interested in its work, has just presented 
the Society with a donation of £1,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
65, Harlesden Gardens, 8.W.: 20th June 1914, 
To the Editor, JournnaL R.LLB.A.— 

Siz,—Whatever may be said in advocacy of the 
Registration proposals now before the Institute, it is 
useless disguising the fact that they are not favour- 
ably regarded by the profession as a whole. Apart 
from the Licentiates’ grievance, arising out of their 
exclusion from the class of “Chartered Architects," 
there is the opposition of the Society of Architects to 
be reckoned with, which, combined with that of a 
vast number of unattached practising architects, ia 
certain to place the Institute in a most embarrassing 
predicament if the present policy is continued 
without radical amendment. 

The unhappy distinction between “ chartered " 
and“ registered " architecta is an extremely objection- 
able element of the new proposals, and in my judg- 
ment is alone sufficient to wreck the ultimate success 
of the scheme. , 

The title “registered architect” is sure to be 
regarded as denoting inferiority of rank (signifying, as 
it must, the inqualities ified status), and it is inconceivable 
that unattached architects with a reputation to 
maintain will voluntarily submit to the designation. 

Lf the policy of Registration by Charter is to be 
brought to a suceeseful issue, it is surely obvious that 
the Institute must have the support of the entire 
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I would suggest, as materially contributing to this 
end, that the title “ chartered architect” be applied 
to all architects eligible for admission to the Register, 
irrespective of as Pa status ; the qualification for 
admission — termination of the pro | 
registering period being by special registration 
. Sarita conducted be the Board of Registration 
(from which Associates R.1.B.A. would be exempt). 
Secondly, that the Registration Board in control 
of the Register be triennially elected from the four 
classes of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and non- 
members of the Royal Institute, in strict proportion 
to their numerical strength on the Register. 
_ Thirdly, that the registration machinery brought 
into existence in the first instance by Royal Charter 
be incorporated in a Registration Bill for enforcement 
by Statute as soon as opportunity occurs, 

_Jf the new charter is framed in accordance with 
these proposals, | venture to affirm that the Institute 
policy will commend itself to the vast majority of 
architectural practitioners throughout the country. 

Yours truly, 
C.D. Hawtey [4] 

3 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.: 24th June 1014. 
Sre,—Will you allow me to add a word to my 
protest of the 4th inst. in the nature of an @ ta 
the whole body of corporate members to consider the 
questions now before the Institute in a spirit af deyo- 
tion to the future interest of the profession as a 
whole. May I ask any member who desires to 
differentiate on the Register, to ask himself seriously 
the simple question, “ Why do I desire differentia- 
tion?” And if the answer is a aelfish one, may | 
Bo habe ane ask him to change his attitude t 
ersonally, | cannot imagine any motive for wishing 
to differentiate which is ae selfish one. cual 
| tion may be a good thing or a bad thing 
but good or bad the Institute is committed to a hatin 
icy, and it 1s for these who hold the position of the 
nstitute to be of value to the profession, and for those 
who are the temporary custodians of ita prestige, 
to see that nothing is done to-day which a future 
generation may regret. Surely there are some 
amongst the leaders of the Associates who can speak 
with sufficient authority, and with such weight of 
argument, that the whole body of Associates may 
believe that it is better to think of the profession than 
of the individual self. To preach the | ospel of 
unselfishness may be a thankless task, but it is 
better than kicking against the pricks : and it appears 
to me so clear that the selfish policy must fail that I 
marvel that an apostle is needed to preach the gospel 
atall. I would like to put the following ints to 
those Associates who so ardently desire distinction. 
1, Associates will not be in any way affected by 
bemg on the same Register as those who are not 

members of the Institute, ae 
2. Competition will be neither more nor lesa after 





REGISTRATION AND THE POSITION OF LICENTIATES, 


Registration than before, os far as the present 
generation is concerned. : 

3, Registration will not give any more than admis- 
sion to the Institute has given to Licentiatea—.c., 
recognition of qualification to practise. oy 

4. The Inntitute, by recognising the qualification 
to practise when admitting Licentiates, did all that 
is necessary for inclusion on the Register; and by 
seeking to distinguish between those entitled to 
firactise (the only raison d'étre of a Register) and ite 
corporate members, the Institute becomes in the eyes 
af the public just a little ridiculous. 

5. There is no reason why the Privy Council, or the 
public, should apes that the 852 Fellows and 
1,695 Associates R.LB.A. are each and all worthy to 
be set above some 7,000 other practising architects. 

Since my letter of 4th June was published in the 
Journat | have received several calls on the telephone 
letters, and visita from other Licentiates in London 
and the Provinces, and I can assure the corporate 
members of the Institute that rather than put up with 
the treatment which some at least seem to think we 
merit, the whole body of Licentiates will be appealed 
to, and I have little doubt they will take the necessary 
steps to protect themselves from any action on the 
part of the Institute; for I do not suppose any 
member of the R.LB.A. can imagine that the Charter 
would be granted in face of the active opposition of 
2,000 of their own saeeh seers pees ee 
for the very purpose of obtain gistration by 
Charter, Let me make Event pene clear on thia 
point, I am not writing this as a threat, but as o 
warning. | am speaking only for myself and without 
other authority, merely as one who has the ultimate 
interest of m great profession at heart, and with no 
personal interests to serve. I have existed 45 years 
without the Institute, and = 
withontit, On the other hand, [like to think that the 
Institute represents all that is great and worthy in 
the profession. I have always taken an interest in 
its doings, even as an outsider; and it hurts me to 
think that it may not be all that it might be. | 

I would like to see the A-A., the Society of Archi- 
tects, and other Societies drawn together under the 
esis of the R.[.B.A., forming by afhhation one great 
association which would embrace everyone in the 
profession and protect every member; teaching our 
students, helping and guiding those in practice, and 
caring for those too old to work. In such a Society 
would it matter very much if some of us were not quite 
the equals of some others, either in ability, social 
standing, education, or culture? I think not. But 
even if it matters, the fact must be faced that the 
closing of an open profession must inevitably lead to 
inequalities fora time, Let us imagine the future of 
architecture in England under the conditions I plead 
for. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
with its schools and lecture rooms, library, dis- 
cussion rooms, and general information bureau, 
official arbitrators and expert advisers; its defence 








ose I could still exist 
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union, and ita approved society; the unfailing 
guide, philosopher and friend of every architect tn the 
country ; all bound together in one great co-operative 
movement, “ each for all and all foreach.” 

I can see in my mind's eye such a professional ideal 
realised, but it will not bein my time. It is for us of 
this generation to do what we can to advance our 
ideals if only a little way, or at least to do nothing 
which may put off still longer the day of their 

eniaib ‘ts arppaal to thoes who Daye tbe. power 

I venture to appeal to those who have | | 
in their hands, whose words carry weight, cot hs 
may mould the destinies of our D iweeenn to think 
well before they do anything which being dons cannot 
be undone, or say anything which being said cannot 
be unsaid, lest a future generation forget their 
distinctions in the bitter memory of their selfish 
action in the day when men were wanted to do the 
work of men at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.— Yours, etc., 





Jous E. Yernvury, Licentiate. 


Sunlight and the Colours of Stained Glass. 
12 Buckingham Street, W.C.: 18th June 1914. 
To the Editor, Jouusat KR.1.B.A.,— 

Sm,—lIt is, I believe, a well-established fact that 
strong sunlight streaming 1 h certain old cathe- 
dral windows of richly tinted stained glass and 
impinging on stone pavement appears quite white, 
shewing no trace of the glass colours. 





It has been SUZPCS ted that this curious ahd depolar- 
ising " effect is peculiar to ancient, pi; ta, the secret 


of which is lost: and even forma a criterion of the 
antiquity of stained glass. 

As the re aorta is not without its importance 
in the study of daylight, any information with regard 
to it or any observations made by members during 
their summer holidays would be welcomed by,— Yours 
faithfully, Peacy J. Watoram, Lacentiaie. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At tho Sixteenth General Mooting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
1913-14, held Monday, 22nd Jane 1914, ot 8.50 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in the Chair; 26 Fellows 
(inoluding 13 members of the Council), 24 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 5 Licentiates, 2 Hon. 
Assovintes, and several visitore—the Minutes of the Mowting 
held Sth June 1914, having been published in the Jounxat, 
wore taken as read and mgned aa correct. 
had been reinstated as an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation of 





receive it on ML Pascal's behalf, 
M. Roux having read an Achiress sent by ML Pascal in 
eeowiel ee of the honour, on the motion of Sir John 
Burnet, rs Li Lb, B.S. A r. F.), aera a heed by Mor. Er Jrvesat Newton, 
ABA. [F.]. « vote of oe ike to the French Embassy and to 
M. Roux was passed by acclamation. 
The proceedings then closed at 9.30. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 

In accordance with the Regulations the following 
ex further problems in Design have been set by the 
Board of Architectural Education for students pre- 
paring for the Final Examination :— 


Tastructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not leas than Imperial size, must 
be sant to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or before the dates 
specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the 
name of the school, if any, in which the drawings 
have been prepared, must be attached thereto. 

5. All designs, whether done in o school or not, 
must be accompanied by o declaration from the 
Student that the design is his own work and that 
the aN wie have been wholly executed by him. 





In the tion of the design the Student may 
profit by : Vite. | 
4. Drawi for subjects (a) are to have the 


siden projected at any angle of 45° in line, mono- 
chrome, or colour. Drawings in subjects (b) are to 
be finished as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings sia i aa character, 


AVI. 

(a) An island on a river, about 240 feet by 100 feet, 
is the site for an Hotel and Tea Gardena. The usual 
accommodation for a country hotel, ther with 
ample balconies, having suitable outlook, , 18 to be 

vided, There should be accommodation for 
ousing boats. The general level of the island is 
8 feet above the nver, which in flood rises 6 fect. 

Drawings required—Block plan to ,),-inch scale, 
with other drawings to }inch scale, 

(6) A Dairy and Farmstead ie cows). 

Drawings required —Plana to ,',-inch seale. 

Elevations of mela pee and sections to Linch scale, 


with }-inch scale 
Subject XVII. 

(a) A Circular Hall for meetings, concerts, ete., to 
seat 2,000. An organ, and the usual cloak rooms 
and retirin rooms, must be provided. The building 
4c tbe onstdanid a being on 4 detached site, and the 
facades to be in stone. 

Drawings required—j}-inch seale and a detail to 
#-inch scale. 

(6) An Elementary Mixed School for 200 children, 
for a Rural District. The area of the site not limited, 
but the school is to be designed on the Corndor 
System. A Manual Instruction Room and ao 
Cookery School are to be included. 

Drawings required.—Block 


to ,'.-inch scale. 
Other drawings to saree 


, and detail through 


Subject AVIT, (a) jy. 
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Subject XVIII. 
(a) The Organ-ease in the (Circular Hall (see 
The longest pipe to be 32 feet. 


Drawings required —}-inch seale with some details’ 
to not less than } full size. 

(6) A Group of small Dwellings for 12-aged couples, 
to be considered from a practical point of view. 
Each Dwelling to consist of at least two rooms. A 
Conran Dung: eee Kitchen offices to be pro- 
vi ite a frontage of 80 feet looking 8.E., 
on we outskirta of a een 

wings required.—-inch scale, and details of 
different portions to -inch scale, 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1914-1915. 


Subject AVI. VII. V 
United Kingdom Slst Aug. at Oot. St Des 
orisioar a alst Oct. Slat Dee, 28th Feb, 

Shh Nov. Slst Jan. Slat Mar 
Syiney S0th Nov. J3lst Jan. Slst Mar 

Sth Sept. Mth Nov, Jat Jon 


The Final: Designs approved. 
The Board of Architectural Education announce 


that the d submitted by the following students 
who are q infying for the Final Examination have 
been eae 
SUBJECT XIV. 

; (a) Destox ror Corson, Ormors. 
meee * Greys G. 4 nrpeat eas ng Pa 
; wm: ly ACLGOWE ft a). 
Allison: W. Galion oe Moore: B.S, 
Ap-Graffydd:C.0. Griffiths ; Wr. Mortimer: A. L. 
Armatrong : J. R. Hague: H V Moscrop: W. N. 
Battisoombe: H. Hamilton: A.B. Mowat: D, Q. 
Blaxkford : J Hart: E..J Pace: OF. L 
Se ee ey 

rooks : GJ. crim ; | Robinson ; N. 
Broomball: T.H. MHosssck+ J, D Ros: G. A. - 
Brown: J. M, Howeroft: G.B. Howntree: C. 
Callender: C.W. Jatlaon: R. Bt. Leger: C. D 
(Carreras : L.. E. Jacob: J. HH, Shenstone: G. 
Oharies: H. L. James : CL H, Btainshy: G. P 
Davica: H. F Jenkins: 'T. T. Stedham: P. N 
Duncan: B.A Jepeon: H. iN. Stott: A. E, 
Dyson: V Jottnaon : A. G. Takekoshi: K. 
Eaton: G. M Jones: L. F, Taylor: J. A.C 
Evans: T. C. Jones: W. 0 Terrell] ; W. EW. 
Fernyhough: 8  Kassem: H, Z Tomlinson: L. DD 
Foote : CA. Koch: M. D, XN. necott: H. &. 
Forbes: ALS. = Langdell: GA Walch; J, BM 
Fonl: L. &. Langrish-Toye: F. Walker: H 
Frater: BR. Lavender: EC. Weekes: N. B. 
Freaker: A. LL Lawton: W. ¥. White; FP. G 
Garrett: &. G. ham: G, 8 Whitehend : H. M. 
George: B, Lister : H.-A. Wilson : J. F. 
Gooder ; F. E Loweth: & HL Woodroffe: N, F. 
Goseling = H. F Lyne: D, RB. Young: W. C. 

(6) Destow ron Cornen Spree. 

Barley: FA. Thickinaon : . Owen: A. H. 
Cheek : C. C. Fyte: J, 8. Robertson : M. 
Craske ; C. W. Hendry : M. Toothill : J. E. P 
Crossland: H.E. Mackenzie: K. B. rg 

Designs for other subjecta from 
candidates have also bet epreaved pam 

Binnie: WB. thing 
Derry: D, CL. eee wee 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN CENTRAL FRANCE AND BURGUNDY. 
By W. 8. Purcuon, M.A. [4.] 


Read before the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, at the University of Sheffield, 12th March 1914. 


OR one of the youngest of the English Schools 
4 of Architecture to arrange a three weeks 
tour in France as & Summer vacation 
course was rather an amintious undertaking. A 
particularly interesting programme suceeded, how- 
ever, in attracting a sufficient number of students 
to make the tour possible, and the very able lvadership 
of Dr. G. H. West [4.], of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly, and the persistent brilliance of the 
weather, combined to make the venture an unquall- 
fied success. All the numerous difficulties connected 
with hotels, milwaya, ete., inseparable from such a 
tour, vanished with the appearance of Dr. West, 
while the R.LB.A. travelling cards, and the officml 
permissions with which the members of the party 
were provided, proved a veritable ~ open sesame uf 
to every storehouse of priceless treasure visited. 


TROYES. 


We will begin with the cathedral at Troyes, a 
building which was commenced about 1200, and not 


completed when the seventeenth century was well 
advanced. It has double aisles to the nave and chorr, 
a single aisle with radiating chapels at the east end, 
aisleless tranaepts of slight projection, and ten side 
chapels arranged between the buttresses of the nave. 
Internally, an early example of the fully developed 
oblong vault may be seen, and a glazed triforium with 
in open arcade tn front of the glass runs right round 
the church. In the nave strong ribs are brought right 
down to the floor from the vault, but in the chowr—a 
fine example of early Gothic—each nb brought down 
from the vault rests on the capital of a small detached 
shaft in front of the main pier. The church contains 
fine stained glass, mainly of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—there is a great deal of sixteenth-century 
glass in the varions churches of Troyes—and a some- 
what toy-like baptistery screen of the time of Henry IT. 
Externally, the main feature of interest is the sixteenth- 
century weat front, with three great portals, the 
central one surmounted by a fine rose window, and 
two towers, of which the southern one is unfinished. 


4c 


5o8 


This west front is principally of the Flamboyant 
type, but the influence of the Renaissance may be 
seen In the upper part of the north tower, in the 
arabesques in the panels of the portals, and in the 
internal arches ot the west end. The Flamboyant 
work here is much more architectural than in some 
exuruples. 

The Church of St. Urbain, built between 1262 and 
1266, is for ita date a remarkably light and delicate con- 
struction. The capitals in the interior are more like 
fourteenth than thirteenth century work, and in some 
ee ; capitals are omitted us in Flamboyant work. 

he lightness is, if anything, overdone, the whole 
building having a rather thin and wiry appearance, 
and the double set of tracery at the east end 1s some- 
what confusing. There is no triforium, the clerestory 


coming close down to the main arcade, the choir being 


tically a glared screen from top to bottom, Viollet- 
i Das was responsible for much of the western part of 
the church. 

The Church of the Madeleine, built early in the 
thirteenth and enlarged in the sixteenth century, 
is principally famous for its remarkable rood screen 
of 1508. The construction of this screen is Late 
Gothic of a rather unfortunate type, but some- 
what clumsy Italian ornament is introduced m the 
form of shells, bead and fillet enrichments, and 


aralesques, 

The Church of St. Jean was built in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, bat was damaged by fire 
at a later date and rebuilt in parts. A good deal of 


the building is Flamboyant Gothic, with arch moulds 


and vault ribs dying out on piers of * wavy” plan and 
haying no capitals, Some of the tracery is-a curions 
form of Flamboyant, but other windows contain 
tracery of a very classic type. | 

St. Pantaleon is a remarkable example of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century work. It contams Flam- 
bovant tracery, « staircase and a south door of the 
same style, and there are pointed arches in the Ipwer 
story of the apse There is an interesting early 
Renniasance stuir with Itahan medallions amd ara- 
besques ; the piers are of the “ wavy “ Flamboyant 
type at the bottom, but at the top the “ waves ” decide 
to be flutes, and the piers support great Corinthian 
capitals and o Claasio cornice, while the gallery and 
triforium ore interesting examples of Karly Kenais- 
aance work. Some of the altara in the side chapels 
remind one of Jacobeun fireplaces, but the wall treat- 
ment in other cases is more formal. 

The Church of St. Nizier is principally of the six- 
teenth century, and some of ite features show clearly 
some points in the development of the Renatssance. 
The south door, for instance, 19 Flambovant, with 
Renaissance touches in the form of cherubs’ heads, 
eto. The north door is a Frangots I. example, with 
playful swags one-third the way up the lower shafts 
and a pictures the timber gable over, while the west 
doorway is an example of rather more fully developed 
Renaissance work. The use of the Greek fret on its 
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lower impast is noteworthy. Internally, Flamboyant 
and Renaissance tracery, some late seventeenth-cen- 
tury glass, and, in the apse, cherubs and clonds, 
probably stuck on in the eighteenth century, make a 
somewhat bewildering mixture, 

At St. Nicholas a somewhat similar medley presents 
itself. The south doorway is a fine example of the 
style of Henry IT., good in proportion, moulding, and 
ornament, weak in the similarity of treatment of the 
two stories, In the use of the fret and in general 
character it is somewhat similar to the west door of 
St. Niger, The piers and arches of the interior are 
Flamboyant, but there is carious Renaissance vaulting 
to the aisle chapels and over the charming west 
gallery, and some of the tracery is also of Renaissance 
type. There is an interesting stair on the north side 
near the east end. 3 

The Chureh of St. Martin has the most Classic west 
front in Troyes, consisting of a great Corinthian colon- 
nade over a simple doorway, contrasting strangely 
with a lanky wooden bell-turret, Tu this charch again 
can be seen the struggle between Gothic and Classic, 
for there is Renaissance tracery, but Gothic arches and 
vaulting ; Dorie capitals ore used to the piers, and 
round arches in the lower tier of apse and choir, hut 
pointed ones above. A noteworthy feature in this 
church is its fine series of stained-glass windows dated 
1656. 

The main part of the Hétel de Ville, commenced 
in 1624, is. a composition of two orders, the lower one 
treated as pilasters, the upper coupled columns, both 
entablatures being broken round the supports. The 
courtyard contains some interesting “ bits ” in brick 
and stone, 

The Hétel Dien, a simple dignified building of 
the eighteenth century, forma a quiet background 
for the display of an extremely alghorste railing and 
pate. 

There are many interesting houses in Troyes, 
notably the Hotels Mauroy, Vaulisant, and Marisy. 
These and the buildings already considered make 
this town one of great interest to the architect. Its 
streets of old houses with tiled roofs; and walls in 
various mixtures of timber, brick, and stone—some 
not merely overhanging the street, but actually over- 
hanging the houses on the other side—make Troyes 
a happy hunting ground for the searcher after the 
picturesque, 

Sens, 

The cathedral, the chief attraction of Sens, is one 
of the first of Gothic cathedrals, It is particularly 
interesting to us because of its connection, through its 
architect, with Canterbury Cathedral. Commenced 
in 1140, built in the main in the twelfth century, it was 
not completed until carly in the sixteenth. It is 
sexpartite vaulted, with heavy transverse ribs of 
pointed form, the main riba being supported on 
massive piers with great shafts running right up from 
floor to vault, while the intermediate ribs are Bu 
ported on coupled columns, with the vaulfing shafts 
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romine in the manner unfortunately usual in early 
French Gothic work, on the capitals, which in this 
ease etill show traces of their Classic origin. The tri- 
forium is formed with coupled arches under coupled 
eee rs ining arches, Practically the complete develop- 
ment of French winduwa can be studied here. There 
are great round arched windows in the aisles ; lancet 
windows in the west front ; geometrical tracery at the 
east end, the west front, and in the clerestory ; Flam- 
boyant windows are to be found in the transepts, and 
Renaissance examples in the apse chapels. The north 
tower is incomplete, but the southern one rises to 4 
good height and is completed with a Renaissance 
cupola, ‘The three portals of the west front have good 
sculpture in the tympana and in statuettes, fine 
medieval arabesques being carved on the sides of the 
dividing pillar of the central doorway. The door in 
the south transept is Lute Gothic, with a great window 
over it; the railings here date from 1762. _ 

To the south of the cathedral are the official build- 
ings, which were restored by Viollet-le-Duc. The huge 
roof ig covered with brilliantly coloured tiles arranged 
in geometrical patterns, which one hopes will be less 
painful to the eyes in-a hundred years’ time. In the 

ower part of this building are the dungeons and the 
Judgment Hall, now contaming 4 collection of remark- 
able Early Renaissance canopies removed from the 
cathedral, The vaulted a hall on the upper floor 
has been very considerably restored. a 

The Archbishop's Palace, built to the south of the 
south transept in the sixteenth century, but restored 
about. 1898, is an excellent example of the Early 
Renaissance blending of Late Gothie and Italian 
features. ‘The doorway to the street is particularly 
pa The Inter wing, of the time of Henry I.— 

ke the charm of the earlier work, but makes up 
for this in the minds of some by increased restraint 
and o somewhat closer adherence to Classical 
methods, | oh 

In a convent garden in the suburb of St. Savinien, 
shut out from what little life there is in Sens, a per- 
severing explorer may, or more probably may not, 
discover the Church of St. Savinien. This interesting 
building of the eleventh century has been restored in 
parts, but a good deal of the old work remains. The 
erypt and some of the columns are probably of earlier 
date than the eleventh century. — 

In another retreat almost as peaceful as the convent 
gardens in the same suburb may be found the chapel 
of St. Jean, once an abbey chapel, now the chapel of a 
hospital. While in the west end some Renaissance 
and modern alterations have been made, and round 
arched wall arcades and Flamboyant windows Lipa : 
elsewhere the main building ts a fine example of 
thirteenth-century work, containing excellent capitals 
of the period. Tt has a nave of wide span with a 
simple quadripartite vault, and an apse with an ambu- 
latory and central chapel. There is no triforiam, but 

» way is arranged round the windows, The 
is an wighteenth-century building, with good 









hospital 


dormers in its mansard roof, and shady, restful 
cloisters. ; - 
The Church of St. Maurice, on an island in the river, 
built with piers alternately large and small with some 
good carly capitals, was evidently intended to have a 
sexpartite vault, but the present vault is a Late 
Gothic one with good bosses, some of which show in 
their strap work indications of the Early Renaissance, 
which also show insome of the tracery. The exterior, 
with its flache and a long tiled roof terminating at the 


east end in half-timber gables, is distinctly picturesque. 


St. Pierre, a church built in the thirteenth and Bix 


teenth centuries, contains in the earlier tint single, 

two-light, and three-light lancet windows, al two-light 

windows with openings pierced in the heads below the 

dripstones. It Nes an aisle of Flamboyant work, and 

panelling, reredos, and ironwork of the Renaissance 
riod, 

Pithese are other interesting examples of architecture 
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of various periods in Sens, such as the Lycte Nationale | 


with a good Late Renaissance facade, and the halt- 
timbered Maison d' Abraham and Maison Jean Cousin, 
and in the old Town Hall a fine collection of Roma 


remains indicates that Roman buildings of consider 
able importance must have been erected in the neigh- 


bourhood. | | | 

The new Town Hall * has neither the sincerity of 
Gothic, the charm of the Early Renaissance, the play- 
fulness of Rococo work, nor the restraint of the Later 

VILLENEUVE-SUR-YONSE. 

The journey from Sens to Auxerre may well be 
broken at the little town of Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 
The eastern half of the church here was built about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, two wrth in 
the middle of the south side belong to the end of that 
century, three baya on the north side to the fourteenth 
century, while the western part was built in the six- 
teenth century. The result is somewhat extraordinary. 
The west front retains the typical French Medieval 
triple portals, but they are carried out in classical 
furms: above the portals great gargoyles project 
from a block cornice, and the curious rose window is 
surmounted with o heavy classical archivolt. On the 
north side, except at the east end, the aisle roofs 
run more or lesa accidentally into the clerestory 
windows, and shops have been built between the 
buttresses. The more easterly windows are of heavy 
plate tracery; those of the three bays near the 
contre are of later and lighter type, while those near 
the west end have Renaissance tracery. Internally, it 
may be noted that while all the piers have shafts down 
to the floor, these in the eastern half of the church are 
built alternatively heavy and light as if a sexpartite 
vault had been intended, but a quadripartite one was 
built. _ The apse vault is pierced with circular holes, 
there is 4 passage way but no trifurium chamber, and 
a“ glory” and other Renaissance features have been 
$e 


* Jovmnan B.1.8.A,, 0 February 1007. 
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plastered on the spandrels of the apse. At each ond 

of the main street there iz an interesting mediwval 

gateway, but the charm of the River Yonne, part of 

which is croased by a sturdy twelfth-century bridge, 

will probably prove more attractive than the remain- 

ing objects of interest in Villenenve-sur-¥ onne. 
AUXERRE. 

_ Auxerre is built on a fine hill at the base of which 
flows the Yonne. So, from the east side of the river a 
remarkably fine view is obtained of the cathedral, and 
further to the right, the abbey charch of St. Germain, 
both dhout half way up the hill and partly hidden by 
the domestic buildings which nestle anugly against 


hem. 

The cathedral was commenced at the east end about 
1215, the nave being of the fourteenth century. The 
crypt, however, is of the eleventh century, and contains 
fine Corinthianesque capitals and! interesting mural 
paintings. The binlding consists of a nave and choir 
with yea. aisles, transepts, a polygonal apse with an 
aisle, and a lady chapel of unusual aquare form. The 
junction of this lady chapel with the ambulatory is 
untisually well-managed, two slender shafts being 
placed in front of it to support the vaulting. In the 
early work in the choir the vault shafts rest on the pier 
capitals, there is a simple arcaded passage way with 
wall close behind at the trforiuam level, and the 
clerestory windows contain fine glass. In the nove 
large ahafts forming part of the piers come right down 
to the floor, but here again the triforium ia only a 
passage, giving a dark shadow only near the piers 
where the passage is recessed. There ia a fine open 
apace in front of the church, 40 an excellent view can 
be obtained of the west end, which poesesses three 
richly sculptured doorways and the usual central rose- 
window, There is a great north tower, but the 
southern one remains uncompleted, 

Of the abbey church of St. Germain the early nave 
has been destroyed, so that the fine Romanesque 
steeple in separated from the church. The upper 
stage of this tower is made octagonal with pinnacles 
placed over the angles of the square tower stage to 
mask the change from square to octagon, 80 that the 
entasised spire rests onan octagonal wall. The steeple 
isone of considerable beauty, the only doubtful feature 
heing o curious excrescence between the angle lut- 
tresses in the upper part of the lowest stage. Not- 
withstanding the vast number of tombs it contains, 
the crypt is the most interesting part of the abbey 
because of its remarkable early capitals, particularly 
ane which ia evidently the result of a crude attempt 
to reproduce a Roman Tome capital.* | 

The Church of St. Kuséhe is principally of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. T ‘here are, however, 
windows of Flamboyant type in the chapels between 
the buttresses of the nave, and the eastern part of the 
chureh is of the sixteenth century, with Gothic con- 
struction but semi-circular arches and Renaissance 


* Jovmsat LEA, (th November 1001, p. 22 
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detail and tracery. The nave arches are ported, the 
passage way in the trifornum ia treated with coupled 

minted arches under semi-circular enclosing arches. 
Binglé-pointed windows are used in the clerestory, and 
the vault is a simple quadripartite example with 
heavy shafts coming down to the floor. The triformm 
iustrates to some extent the development of early 
French Gothic, part of tt being rather later than the 
rest, On the north side of the church ie a fine 
Romanesque steeple, very atmilar to that of St. 
Gennsia, Hat here the upper part of the tower is not a 
true octagon, the angle sides being amaller than the 
others,and the change from aquare to octagon ts formed 
in the story below by means of a kind of broach. 

The Church of St. Pierre possesses a fine Late Gothic 
tower built between the vears 1536-1577. The re- 
mainder of the church was begun about 1566 and 
finished about 1650, ane belongs to the latter part of 
the Early Renaissance, The west front is an elaho- 
tate more or Jess classical composition, consisting 
of three tiers of coupled columns with niches 
between. The lower order is Ionic, the upper ones 
Corinthian and Composite. The window immediately 
above the central doorway is pointed, lut all the others 
are either circular or semi-circular headed, and all, 
except the one in the gable, have tracery. The flying 
buttresses are betel” in classic fashion with niches 
and curved pediments, The doorway with niche over 
near the weat end of the south aide ts beautifully 
detailed. Internally, the general appearance is 
Gothic, but in most cases the arches are semi-cireular ; 
the circular piers have Corinthian capitals (some 
unfinished) and the vault has semi-circular and ellip- 
tical nbs, The space in front of the church is guarded 
by a fine, but much decayed, archway built about 
1570. 

Of the seeular buildings in Auxerre there is, first, a 
filteenth-century gateway with  clock-tower over. 
The roof of this ts quite new, and most of the work has 
been much restored. The Museum and Library, once 
the Law Courts, is a brick and stone building of Late 
Renaissance t BP in Which Dorie pilasters are ysed. 
Its slated roof has conspicuous skylights, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the building appears to have been con- 
siderably spoilt, Interesting Renaissance facades 
occur ina chapel-like building with a steep roof in the 
Rue Michelet, another at the end of the Caserne 
Crone, and o third to a girls’ school. In the Rue de 
Paris several pron Renasance houses have been 
turned into shops, ane here nls, on & Corer site, i A 
fine Renaissance house with a courtyard, In the Rue 
du Temple, just opposite the Hétel de PEpee, an 
excellent Renaissance house now serves aaa café: fo 
the south of the cathedral there ia a half-timber house 
with Frangois [. pilasters, and, at the corner of the 
Rue Fécanderie, some excellent Early Renaissance 
carving may be found. The Bureau of Roads and 
Bridges is o good example of Renaissance work in 
brick and stone ; an earlier example of the use of these 
materials occurs in the Collége Amyot, the chapel of 
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which is now a theatre. Auxerre, placed upon a 
hill above the tree-lined banks of the broad river, its 
fine churches lifting their towers above tiled roofs 
and chimneys of thin red bricks, is indeed a worthy 
capital of the Department of the Yonne. 

Vikzeuay. 

A pleasant motor ride of about ten miles from 
Bermizelles brings one to Vézelay. To do this in the 
early morning is in tteelf excellent, but necessitates 
spending the previous night—which can be spent to 
better advantage at Auxerre—at Sermizelles, Vézela 
is a delightful old-world littl town standing on a bil 
commanding charming views, The Porte Neuve (a 

teway, between two towers, enriched with Flam- 

povant tracery) and most of the old ramparts remain, 

and in the town are several interesting old houses 
nnd the seventeenth-century clock-tower of the parish 
church. 

The abbey, which stands in the highest part of the 
town and so dominates it, consists of a nave built 
in the early years of the twelfth century, a closed 
narthex of somewhat later date but completed before 
1140, and Early Gothic transepts, choir, and a rect- 
angular chapter-housc. The narthex—tither open 
or closed—is an important feature in the churches of 
Burgundy. The shiiiershonue ig a much restored 
building with « ribbed-groined vault of semi-circular 
arches supported on two central columns. It is open 
to a cloister which has a half-barrel vault. For the 
restoration of the Abbey Viollet-le-Duc was respon- 
sible, and it should be said, in fairness to his memory, 
that when he tackled the building it was in o 
thoroughly bad condition. The nave—to begin with 
the sastiact art—is an early example of the use of 
groined vaults, introduced in order to obtain a 
clerestory above the springing level. The vaultin 
bays are oblong, ao appro mately semi-circular ca 
ribs. and stilted wall ribs were used ; no ribs are used 
at the groins, which are awkwardly twisted, Clustered 
piers are used with shafts coming night down to the 
floor. There is no trifortum, and the vault starta 
low down to reduce the thrust. Light ts obtained 
from windows high up in the aisles and from the 
clerestory previously mentioned. The ales have 
similar vaults to those of the nave, but the bays being 
equare the problem was simpler. Inthe Karly Gothic 
choir diminished and entasised circular columns take 
the place of the sturdy clustered piers; they form, 
however, poor supports for the vault riba. Some of the 
arches in the choir are pointed, but others are semi- 
circular. The choir triforium with tts strong shadow 
is extremely effective, and may with advantage be 
compared with other methods of treating this portion 
of the interior of a church. The thrust of the nave 
vault had not been adequately resisted, and this 
seems to have been realised when the narthex 
was built, for in the latter the vaulta are made 
pointed and the aisles were built in two storics 
the better to support the nave vault. This, in 





faot, is one of the earliest pointed groined vaults 
in France. There is no°clerestory in this narthex, 
but windows are arranged at the back of the 
triforium chamber. The seulptures of the abbey are 
of great interest, the tympanum over the great doors 
from the narthex to the nave representing Christ 
bestowing the Holy Spirit upon His disciples. As 
Professor Simpeon states in his History of Archi- 
tectural Development, the sculptures of this period 
in Burgundy are noted for the fact that the heads 
are of normal size ; usually at this time they were too 
large. The capitals in the abbey at Vézelay vary 
very considerably, some following the Classic Corin- 
thian very closely, while others have more of the 
freedom and vigour usual in Romanesque work. 
Benesth the choir is an interesting crypt, of which 
four piers are stated to belong to an earlier church. 
srt were added when the new choir was built, 
and further ones in the eighteenth century to au 

a wall built across the apse. This wall bite 
removed, hut the extra supports in the crypt remain. 
The west end of the abbey has been considerably 
restored. There are three doorways, the central one 
being divided by o central pier and having a sculp- 
tured tympanum. Above this doorway is a great 
curved pediment of pointed arch form. Of the two 
western towers only the southern one remains, and 
of the transept towers the northern hag disappeared. 


St. Pénu-sous-Viezenay. 

At St. Pére-sous-Vézelay, rather more than a mile 
from Vézelay, on the road to Avallon, is the interesting 
sos te Sr Pierre, built chiefly in the thirteenth cen- 

ury. At the west end is a fine narthex with 
three portals at the iront and anglased Wandcwe at the 
sides, the vault over it being supported by two internal 
piers. To the north of the narthex there is a fine 
tower of about 1240, with many detached shafts, 
three, for instance, standing on each ungle formed by 
the octagonal upper stage. To the south of the nar 
thex another tower seems to have been intended but 
not built. The main front gable behind the narthex 
seems to bear no clear relation to the church, and the 
use to which the arch started over the central portal 
of the narthex was to be put is doubtful. Internally 
the church is seen to have simple quadripartite vaulis 
but the aisle bays are longer from east to weat than 
from north to south, viving stilted cross ribs. Alter 
nate vaulting shafts come right down to the floor as if 
intended for a sexpartite vault, the others stop on 
corbels above the nave capitals as in much English 
work. In the apse there are no capitals to the main 
arcade, and all the vault shafts rest, on cothels. Very 
heavy cross ribs are used in the aisle vaulta, and heavy 
shafts are formed at the back of the piers to take 
them. The lower joints of the arches in both nave and 
choir arcade are kept horizontal to correspond with 
those of the vault ribs. Simple lancet windows are 
used in the aisles, and, in the clerestory, two-light 
geometrical windows, which are kept weil back from 
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he wall rib of the vault, and a passage way arranged 
Lager there being no triformam, As the chancel 
arches are higher than those of the nave, this passage 
way has to rise in steps which show in front of the west 
chance! bay. The general appearance of the church, 
both externally and internally, except at the east end, 
is very heavy. | 

AVALLON. 


Avallon, charmingly situated on the side of a steep 
hill, is reached from Vézelay by a motor ride of about 
ten miles through delightful scenery, A number of ita 
towers and other remains of the old fortifications still 
exist, together with « much-reatored fifteenth-century 
elock-tower, rising to a great height over a gateway, 
a number of interesting houses of various dates,. a 


_severe H6tel de Ville of the Late Renaissance, and a 


‘Place, which, as Mr. Blomfield says, would dignify any 
capital in Europe, although Avallon contains but 
6,000 inhabitants,* | 

The Church of St. Martin is an interesting example 
of Renaissance work, the designer having tried to com- 
bine the traditional steeply pitched roof with the flat 
pediment which was then becoming fashionable. The 
interior of the church is dark, light coming from a good 
dome on pendentives near the east end and from side 
windows also néar the cast end. The most important 
building in Avallon ts, however, the Church of St. 
Lazare, which possesses in its west front two 
Romanesque portals of great richness and beauty. 
The shafts in these doorways are treated in various 
ways, some plain, some twisted, and some both 
twisted and ennched, while round the southern 
doorway there is a very classic key ornament. 
The treatment of the drapery of the figures closely 
resembles that of archaic Greek work. To the north 
of the west front is a very poor Renaissance tower, 
entered by « simple small doorway which presents 
a striking contrast to the earlier ones, The church 
is vaulted with pointed groined vaults of domical 
type, but with cross mbes and wall ribs only. The 
archea are also pointed, and in the clerestory and 
high wp in the aisles are small pointed windows. At 
the east end of the church are threo parallel apses 
vaulted with pointed semi-domes. To the south of St. 
Lazare, and entered from it, is the fifteenth-century 
Chureh of St. Pierre. Its interior is an unpleasant spec- 
tacle, having been much restored and painted. 

SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS, 

Semur is a delightful old town, beautifully situ- 
ated, retaining the four towers of its old castle and a 
medinval gateway, and possessing several interesting 
examples of Renaissance secular work. The principal 
building, the Church of Notre-Dame, is one of the 
finest examples of Gothic architecture in Burgundy, 
most of if having been built during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It consists of a nave with single aisles, a chevet 
with three almost circular radiating chapels, large 
chapels off the north aisle, three smaller ones off the 

he © Tha Mistress Art, p. 209. | 





eastern end of the south aisle, and a great open nar- 
thex at the west end, Over the crossing there is an 
octagonal tower and spire, and there are two towera at 
the west end, Internally, the church suffers somewhat 
from the narrowness of the nave, which has a quadri- 
partite vault with shafts coming down to the floor. 
There is no trifonum chamber, but a ee is 
formed with openings through the piers. The choir 
has an arcade at the triforium level, and its vaulting 
shafts rest on an extra piece of abacus worked on 
the per capitals, The capitals in this church are 
particularly fine, and the central boas in the apse 
vault, representing the coronation of the Virgin, is one 
of the finest in France. Other features of interest in 
the church are the eighteenth-century railings, the 
chapel screens of various dates, Flamboyant, Early 
Renaissance and Later Renaissance, a remarkably fine 
ciborium, and stained glass representing various indus- 
tries. On the portals of the west front is carved a series 
of antmals. Surely Caran d’Ache, the great French 
humourist, must have seen these before designing the - 
toys he put on the market a few years ago, 
Duox. 

The Cathedral of St. Bénigne at Dijon belongs 
pemopally to the later part of the thirteenth century, 

ut it is interesting chiefly because of its crypt, which 
dates from the early years of the eleventh century. 
The first church here was built in the sixth century, 
rebuilt in the ninth, and again rebuilt between the 
years 1002 and 1018, and of this church the ip Te- 
mans. It consists of a circular space surrounded by a 
double cizele, with eight columns im the inner circle and 
sixteen in the outer, The capitals of these columns, 
some belonging to the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury and others to the end of the eleventh century, are 
exceedingly interesting, | 

The Church of St. Philibert was partly built during 
the twelfth century, It-is now used as a storehouse. 
A small doorway. aii classic influence very strongly 
im tt) beautiful ornament and Corinthianesque 
capitals. 

The Church of Notre-Dame, built about 1240, has 
a great Open nirthex with two central piers, and a west 
front remarkable for its extraordinary horizontality, a 
horizontality given by two tiers of arcades and by the 
hands of sculpture which separate them. ‘The church 
is sexpartite vaulted, the vault shafts resting on the 
octagonal abaci of the crocket capitals to the etreular 
pliers, Circular windows occur in the choirtriforium,and 
there is a great circular window without tracery in 
each transept, the remaining windows being lancets- 
A passage Way is formed in front of the clerestory win- 
dows, and the triforium in the nave and transepts con- 
sists of three arches supported on two slender ahafts in 
each division with the wall fairly close behind. 

The filteenth-century Church of St, Jean, covered 
with @ timber-barrel vault, has Flamboyant windows in 
it4 chapels, but its eastern window has been filled in and 
covered internally by a great painting. 
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The west front of St. Michel is a fine example of 
the attempt to treat the medimval triple portal with 
Renaissance forms. The lower part of the work 1s of 
the Francois I style ; the upper part, in which the two 
towers are treated with a series of more or less classic 
orders, belongs to « later phase of the Early Renais- 
sance. The interior is princrpally Late Gothic, with 
simple vaulting throughout. There is neither cleres- 
tory nor triforium to the nave, and in the apse tall 
windows rise in one height. The aiale windows have 
Renaissance tracery, and Later Renaissance wood- 
work surrounds the piers at the crossing. 

The Church of St. Etienne, now the Bourse, has a 
stately classic weet front, treated with coupled three- 
quarter columns, [onic in the lower story and Com- 
posite above, and terminated by a pediment, which 
mere or lesa conceals the steeply pitched roof behind. 

The Carmelite Church of 1630, built at a time 
when formal classictam was gaining ground in France, 
is an example of the tendency towards the arbitrary 

The House of the Ambassadors, No. 38 Rue des 
Forges, is a somewhat earlier example belonging to 
the Inter part of the style of Henry IT. In this building 
architectural forms are uaed with even less under- 
standing, and the carving is considerably overdone. 
The Maison des Caryatides belongs to the same 
period. Ward, in bis fine book on the French Renats- 
sance, describes this an a timber house, but its general 
appearance is very masonic. The Hotel de Vogiié, of 
abot 1610, is much more pleasing, architectural 
features here being used with more reason and the 
ornament used with greater discrimination. The main 
doorway opens into a well-designed loggia, the only 
part of the building in which an order is used. The 
roofs are of coloured tiles in patterns now not dis- 
pleasing, but once possibly as glaring as those which 
offend the eve at Sens, : 

The Palais de Justice, commenced during the 

ion of Louis X11, possesses a somewhat fussy facade, 


designed, about 1570, by Hugues Brouhée, who pro- 
he 






bubly also designed some of the houses to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

In the middle of Dijon there is a great group of 
buildings facing the semi-circular Place d'Armes. 
Includedinthe group are the remains of the fourteenth- 
century palace of the great Dukes of Burgundy. Part 
of this palace is now used as a museum, its quardroom 
containing the magnificent tombs of Philip the Bold 
and John the Fearless, which together with the Well of 
Moses in o lunatic asylum in the outskirta of Dijon 
were the work of the Dutch aculptor Sluter, and were 
of great importance in the development of art im 
France. Of the old palace there also remain the lofty 
Tour de la Terrasse, the Tour de Bar with an inter- 
esting Renaissance staircase, and the fine kitchen of 
about 1450, which reminds one of pimped a 18 

uare, and has two fireplaces on each of three sides, 
i other parts of the group may be found excellent 
examples of Renaissance work of various periods, 
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including the fine ¢ighteenth-century stair of the 
Palais dea Etats. 

Before leaving Dijon one or two examples of secu- 
lar work may well be noted in the Rue Vannerie, such 
as the delightful oriel of 1570 at No, 66, and the dainty 
flippant Rococo door at No. 39—an example of the 
Musical Comedy type of architecture. 


Beaune. 

After Dijon, a town of some 74,000 inhahitants, 
many churches, fine secular buildings, a busy railway 
station, and open-air cinema shows, it was a pleasant 
change to reach the quiet litthe town of Beaune. 
Here what waa once a filteenth-century hospital is 
the place most sought after by tourists. Its main 
room has a great pointed barrel-roof of timber, and 
simple bineet windows, but Flamboyant windows 
occur in the chapel at the end, which also possesses. 
some wretched modern fittings. In other rooms may _ 
be seen some interesting Late Renaissance panelling, 
and an altar-mece, probably hy Roger van Werden. 
In the courtyard a quiet Renaissance block with 

leasant dormers and an old tiled roof compares very 
avourably with the much restored earlier buildings, 
some covered with new blue slates and others with 
gaudy patterned tiles. There are also in Beaune the 
remuins of a fifteen-century castle, an early fifteenth- 
century belfry of the old Hétel de Ville; near the 
latter an old building, now nsed asa book shop, which 
possesses two interesting courts, one Late Gothic, and 
the other Early Renaissance; a Renaissance church, 
an eighteenth-century Hotel de Ville, and the Porte 
Nicholas of the same period. Of greater importance 
than these is the Church of Nétre-Dame of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Externally, the 
leading fatores are the central tower and the great 
open narthex, but the interior ix more interesting. 
tere may be noted the central dome supported on 
balf domes in the angles, the ribbed barrel vault made 
pointed and 50 exerting less thrust than a semi- 
circular one, the round-headed windows in the 
clerestary, the walls of which are very thick to take 
the thrust, the triforium treated somewhat like a 
Classic arcade, the pointed main arches, and the 
fluted pilasters nt the front of the piers. There are 
similar pilasters at the back of the piers, but at the 
sifles three-quarter columns are wad. 


Tounnus. 
_ From Beaune we proceeded to Tourn us, Where there 
a remarkably interesting abbey church,* the nave 
and closed narthex of which were finished about 101% 
(with the possible exception of the nave vault, which 
may date from the end of the eleventh century), the 
choir, with apse, ambulatory, and three aqnare chapels 
belonging to the next century. The abhey was once 
fortified, anil ta reached hy passing between two great 
circular towers. The exterior of the church, with its 
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thin pilasters and arched corbels, probably owes 
something to German or Italian Romanesque influ- 
ence. In erecting this building a very interesting 
sxperiment was tried. The barrel vaults, even when 
pointed, were not very safe when balanced on a 
clerestory, so here the barrel vaults were built across 
the church supported on transverse arches which 
bring the thrust low down. At the same time, 
this scheme allows of windows being placed high 
up in the vault. The half domes to the angles under 
the central dome are supported on shafts similarly 
to the arrangement at Le Puy. The narthex 
with a gromed vault over its “nave” and barrel 
vaults over its “aisles” of three bays on each side 
mminds one forcibly of the scheme of the Basilica of 
Constantine, while the chamber over the narthex, 
with a barrel-vaulted “nave ™ over a clerestory 
supported by quadrant vaults over the “ aisles ” 
another interesting piece of building work. 


Panay-Le-MOntAL, 

The priory church at Paray is very similar to the 
one at Beaune, I[t has an open narthex and o very 
similar general arranyement of the intenor, with 
ribbed pointed barrel vault supported on a clerestory, 
a somewhat classic treatment of the trilorlum, 4 
pointed nave arcade, and a central dome with semi- 
domes in the angles below, Here, however, the fluted 
pilasters are only uzed on the face of the piers and not 
at the back as at Beaune. The abbey church at 
Cluny is stated to have had much in common with 
the example at Paray. = . 

There is also at Paray an interesting Early Renaw- 
sance town hall with mullioned and transomed 
windows, panelled pilasters, medallions, shell orna- 
ments, steep roofs, important dormers, and other 
features usual in work of the period. 


AUTUN. 

The Roman remains at Autun are extremely 
important, including as they do the two fine gateways, 
the Porte St. André and the Porte d’Arroux, a s0- 
called Janus Temple, a stone pyramid, and indications 
of a theatre and an amphitheatre, Each of these 
gates consists of two large central arches and a small 
arch on euch side, with a continuous arcade of slender 
‘proportions in the upper story, that of the Porte 
d’Arroux having Corinthian pilasters, wile Lonic 
ones are used in the other example. It seems pro- 
bable that the treatment of the triforiam in some of 
the neighbouring churches owes something to the 
design of the upper portion of these gateways. 

The Romanesque cathedral at Autun, of which the 
exterior has been considerably restored, has the usual 
narthex, this time an open one. The sculptured 
tympanum over the west door, copresenos the Last 
Judgment, 12 a fine an of the work of the Bur- 
mundian school. Internally this church is perhape 
the best example of the type described at Beaune 
and Paray; in this case fluted pilasters are used on 


testimony to their classic origin. The Early Gothic 
apse lins a classic reredos surmounted by a ™ glory.” 
The Haétel Rolin, a fifteenth-century house now used 
asa museam, the Cavalry School of 1649, with gardens 


stated to have been laid out by Le Notre, the Grand 


Séminaire with Renaissance chapel and cloister, the 
Jesuit College of 1708, the adjoming church of Notre- 
Dame built some fifty years later with the customary 
pediment-headed Classic front masking a steeply 
roofed building, a Renaissance fountain near the 
cathedral, and the remains of the old ramparts, are 
some of the less important possessions of Autun. 


NEVERS. 

The cathedral at Nevers, the next town.on our list, 
ig perhaps principally interesting hecause of its 
Romanesque transept and apse with semi-dome at 
the west end, which result in a very effective view from 
the east. The nave and eastern apse are of the four- 
teenth century, the former having a somewhat 
English appearance internally, being lesa lofty than 
is usual in France. An areaded passage way is arranged 
at the triforium level of the nave, but the choir has a 
glazed triforium, On the south side of the cathedral 
13 4 fine Late Gothic tower, and a considerable 
amount of Flamboyant work occurs on both the 
south and north sides, The choir possesses some good 
Late Renaissance stalls and a modern baldachino. 

The Church of St. Etienne is more interesting 
than the cathedral, being based more ed on - 
Auvergne type of Romanesque, except that here the 
ribbed patch b sal ae barrel vault was raised on a 
clerestory. Tho internal offect is certainly very 
pleasing, the dark shadow in the triforium being far 
more cfective than the arcades or passage ways senn 
in some of the churches previously considered, and 
the bright lights in the apse contrast finely with the 
dark shadow under the chancel arch and the softer 
effects in the nave: The aisles have groined vaulta, 
half-barrel vaults are used over the triforiam, burrel 
vaults over the transept, and there is the usual dome 
supported on semi-domes at the crossing. The east 
en shows the typical Auvergne arrangement of semi- 
virvular apse and aisle with three circular radiating 
chapels, the roofs of the latter intersecting the aisle 
roof somewhat awkwardly. The southern chapel 
is apparently largely modem, as a few years ago o 
larger rectangular building occupied this position. 

The Ducal Palace at Nevers, now partly a Court of 
Justice and partly a Museum, ran built in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The Louisa XI]. stair tower 
is an extremely interesting example of the transition 
from Gothic to Renaissance. An indication of the new 
movement may be noted in the carved draperies. 
The dormer windows, treated in three different waya, 
belong to somewhat later times. 

St. Pierre 1 a seventeenth-contury church of what 
was once a Jesuit College. Its somewhat lofty west 
front t4 treated with the Doric order in the lower stage 
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and the Tonic above. The church consists of a nave, 
choir, and transepte, with an apae to the choir and one 
to each transept, a large square central space being 
cleverly provided by forming a square compartment 
in cach of the external angles of the cross. The build- 
ing is barrel vaulted, with semi-domes over the apses, 
and a dome on pendentives over the crossing, 

In the Rue de !'Oratorie may be found what appears 
to be the west front of a Renoissance church, now in 
bad condition and apparently used for some unim- 
portant secular purpose. 

The Church of Ste. Marte is, if possible, a worse—or, 
a8 some might say, a better—example of the Baroque 
style than the example seen at Dijon. The interior is 
comparatively plain, but the florid west front is, of 
course, purely a piece of acenery—more or less archi- 
tectural. | 

The Porte du Croux is an interesting example of 
late fourteenth-century work, while the Porte de Pans 
ig a simple, formal effort of the eighteenth century. 


Bourges. 

From Nevers we will proceed to Bourges, where we 
had the plessie of ataying at the hotel described by 
Henry James in lie A Luttle Tour in France. We 
will firet glance at the famous cathedral, started in the 
twelfth century, principally built in the thirteenth,and 
finished in the sixteenth. Externally ,the most strik- 
ing features are the remarkable west front with its five 
great portals, the western towers, the lateral portals, 
the great roof unbroken by transept or central tower, 
and the chevet. The interior is extremely impressive, 
the aisles-adjoining the nave having practically the 
proportions of an English cathedral nave, possessing 
on one side main arcade, triforium arcade and cleres- 
tory, and on the other the great arcade of the nave. 
Above the latter, on the nave side, ia the triforium 
arcade, and above that again a great clerestory 
arranged in the sexpartite vault. It is perhaps curions 
that im euch a lofty building the maim defect is the 
“squatness ' of some of the parts. There is some 
magnificontstained glass here—particulurly that in the 
lower windowa of the a Late tracery occura in 
some of the chapels, and Renaissance detail may be 
ae in the northern tower and mm parts of the west 
iront. 

The Church at St. Pierre, built between the 
twelith and fifteenth centuries, is curious: in possessing 
a sexpartite vault in which each intermediate cross rib 
comes over the apex of a nave arch, aa though the 
ehurch had been designed for a quadripartite vault. The 
apae arches are stilted to an extraordmary extent, giv- 
ing one the impression that the builders had not real- 
ised that the stilt necessary with semi-circular arches 
could be dispensed with when pointed ones were used. 

St. Bonnet, a aixteenth-century church, which was 
undergoing extensive alterations during our visit, is 
an interesting example of the work of the close of the 
Gothic period, while the Church of Nitre-Dame is a 
late Gothic uilding with Renaissance additions. 
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The House of Jacques Coour, now the Law Courts,. 
is & fine example of fifteenth century secular work, 
Most of the roofs are unfortunately of new slates— 
many in Bourges having been spoilt in this way—and 
other traces of this hand of the restorer are fairly 
obvious. In the court is an excellent Late Gothic 
stair tower, while at the back of the building, against 
the suspiciously modern-looking walls and towers of 
the ancient fortifications, there is a remarkably fine 
sg a Lows XI. 

é Old Town Hall, now a achool, possesses a 
quiet, dignified, Renaissance wing, and a Late Gothic 
stair tower, While this has carved figures apparently 
looking ont of sham windows, as in the front of the 
House of Jacques Covur, the general treatment is much 
freer than that of the stair at that honse. These two 
stair towers may with advantage be compared with 
the one at Nevers, and with the one to which we shull 
Presently come at Blois, 

The Hotel Cujas—now a museum—is a good ex- 
ample of Late Gothic and Early Renaissance work, 
while the Hétel Lallemard is a charming Louis XI. 
building, with fine fireplaces, stairs, stair turrets, 
doorways and other features. Italian influence is 
observable in the series of heads and in the freely 
treated orders, while the strength of the medimval 
tradition shows in the mullioned windows surmounted 
hy dripstones, | 

The Late Gothic building in the Rue dea Toiles has 
4 rather mysterious appearance until one discovers 
that it was not designed to be looked at from straight 
opposite, but sideways from the main street, into which 
the Rue des Toiles enters at an obtuse angle, all the 
mene having been distorted apparently with this 
object 

Other buildings worthy of note in Bourges are the 
Hotel Dien, a Late Gothic and Early enauacuan 
building, with Later Renaissance wings and a restful 
courtyard, the half-timber Maison de la Reine Blanche, 
and the Porte d'Urain, a twelfth-century gateway, 
with a finely sculptured frieze, 


Biot, 

The Church of St. Nicholas, at Blois, adjoining a 
quietly designed Renaissance hospital, teak in et iting 
building of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which 
has suffered somewhat in the process of restoration, 
the central ancl two Weatern towers being surmounted 
with new spiky spires. The church consists of a nave 
with aisles, a transept, a choir with double aisles, and 
an apes with single aisle and radiating chapels. With 
the exception of the wheel windows at the west end 
simple pointed windows are used throughout, In the 
capitals of the interior may be seen the curved lower 
abacus and traces of the centre flowers of the clausie 
prototype. oa 

The cathedral is a building of Gothic construction; 
but possessing much Renaissance detail, Renaissance 
influence shows most clearly in the tower which 
is treated with the orders and terminated by @ 
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cupola, and in the heavy horizontal panels in the 
triforium. 

The Church of St. Vincent, built during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, freed itself almost eom- 
pletely from the shackles of the old building faith, and 
tied itself very securely with those of the new one. Its 
interior is slightly less ugly than its three-storied west 
front and ite dome. 

From this example one passes with pleasure to the 
Lows XID. Hotel d’Alluye in the Rue St. Honoré with 
ita delightful areaded court embellished with Italian 
medallions, charmingly carved perforated shutters, 
and fine chimney-piecea. 

From the upper end of the Rue St. Honoré a fine 
view can be obtamed down the Rue Denis Papin to 
the bridge over the Loire, designed by Gabriel, from 
the centre of one side of which rises a somewhat 
curious obelisk, 


Of the Chiiteau at Blois a certain amount dates 


from the thirteenth century, and there is also a fif- 
teenth-century chapel which looks remarkably young 
for its age, In the Louis XII. eastern wing the 
Italian influence shows mainly in the strength of the 
horizontal line and in a few details, In the northern 
wing of 1515-30, with its famous staircase, the tradi- 
tional methods of building show in the mullioned and 
transomed windows, in the great dormers and chim- 
ney-stacks, in the steep roof, and in the general 
freedom of treatment, while the influence of the 
Italian school shows in the pilasters with arabesques 
and in other details. In the western wing of 1635-40 
may be seen the triumph of the Italian forces, not 
quite complete, perhaps, for the steep roof is still 
retained, but the exact symmetry of the design and 
the “ correct " use of the orders show that medimval 
ideas have given way before the onslanght of the 
rules and regulations of the later Renaissance. Part 
of @ great movement this, for people were even 
getting more formal in their conversation. Now an 
attempt is being made to run a formal movement in 
architecture against the current, for in all other 
branches of art and in life itself we aré surely getting 
less and less formal. 


ORLEANS. 

The Cathedral of St. Croix, the rebuilding of 
which began in 1601, seventy years after the conmple- 
tion of the famous staircase at Blois, is a remarkable 
example of the persistence of Gothic, for while its hori- 
zontal lines are stronger than in Gothic work, and some 
of ita features clearly belong to the Renaissance, the 
general schemes both of construction and of decoration 
are clearly mediival. 

Other examples of ecclesiastical work in Orléans 
are the Late Gothic churches of St. Aignan and St. 
Kuverte ; St. Pierre, a medieval building containi 
pood Renaissance woodwork, and the Late Gothic an 
Karly Renaissance churches of St. Paul and Nétre- 
Dame de Recouvrance. The secular work in Orléans 
is, however, far more interesting than the ecelesiastical, 
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the leading examples being the briel and stone Hétel 
de Ville of the time of Francois [., the Maison d’A 
Sorel (Musée Jeanne d'Are), » Louis XI. building with 
a delightful areaded court of the Franeots I. style, the 
Musée Historique of somewhat later date, the Musée 
de Peinture of the Louis XII. period, and some ex- 
tremely interesting Early Renaissance shops. At the 
other end of the scale, but almost equally interesting, 
are some of the modern shops in the Rue de Io 
Republique, 

About 1750 a fine bridge was built across the river, 
and in continuation of this a main road was carricd 
through to a square in the middle of the town. From 
this syuare two main roads branch out, one leading to 
i fine open space, and the other now leads direct to 
the railway station, which can thus be seen from the 
aquare. Near the bridge a road cut diagonally leads 
to the market and incidentally gives a fine view of 
the cathedral, while from the main road just south of 
the square a wide branch road leads direct to the west 
front of thecathedral. The scheme of roads, together 
with the fine boulevards, adds considerably to the 
efficiency of Orléans, 

CHARTRES. 

Chartres is a city of many attractions quite apart 
from the cathedral. 
Church of St. Pierre, with its wide nave and narrow 
aisles, glazed triforium to the chioir, fine stained glass 
and its enamels ; the Late Gothic and Early Rennis- 
sance Church of St. Aignan; the ruined Church of 
St, André; the medimval Porte Guillaume, the half- 
timber stair turret of the eréche communale, the 
ney constructed Maison du Saumon: the Hétel 
de Ville of the seventeenth century, largely con- 
structed of brick, the narrow and lofty Maison du 
Dovteur, and the late eighteenth-century gates of the 
Hotel Dieu. 

Of the cathedral it is difficult and perhaps tnneces- 
sary to write, It was principally built between the 
years LIM and 1260, though much of the great crypt 
13 of eurlier date, It has single aisles to the nuve, 
double aisles to the choir, and double aisles and 
radiating chapels to the apse. For France the 
transepts have a bold projection. It was one of 
the first churches to be covered with a pointed 
vault with groin riba over oblong hays, The ribs 
of the vaulting are brought down to the groutud, 
and its thrust is taken by curious wheel-like flying 
huttresses, The triforium ia comparatively small, 
but there is a fine clorestory, the windows in which 
ure formed in two lighta with « great circle above. 
The building is somewhat low for its width in 
comparison with other preat French churches, 
but the general effect of the imterior is most inipressi ve, 
owing principally perhaps to the wonderful stained 


~The two spires of the west front are fine exa mples of 
eatly und Inte methods of spire design, the southern 
one being started about 1110 and finished about 117 O, 


Of these the principal are the. 


at2 


while the northern one was not finished until the stx- 
teenth century. The fine sculptures of tho early 
western doorways, the even finer sculptures of the 
great lateral portals, the wonderful Late Gothic and 
Early Renaissance choir-screen with its forty-one 
groups of sculpture, and the thirteenth-contury glass, 
make this cathedral one of the most important of the 
legacies we have received from the past. A most im- 
pressive sight is the view of the westerm portal when 
the great doors are open in the afternoon. The sun 
shines full on the west front, and through the myste- 
rious, gloomy interior beyond may be seen a few jewel- 
like lights twinkling in the stained glass at the extreme 
east encl. 

And here at Chartres our tour has come to an end. 
Before entering the milway station we take another 
look at the spirea of the cathedral and realise that the 
thunderstorm of the morning has but served to make 
the afternoon if anything more brilliant than previous 
ones, and our coming glimpse of Versailles and Paris 
clearer and sweeter. On the journey home we all 
conclude that the tour has been an interesting and 
useful one, Good examples of Roman work have 
heen seen, and examples showing how mediwval 
detail was gradually evolved from it, We saw some- 
thing of that great struggle with stractural difficulties 
which led to the glories of the thirteenth century, and 
learned that the mediwval builder was not a mere 
copyist of earlier work, but endeavoured to solve the 
special problem put before him. We were charmed 
with the playful fancies of the time when the archi- 
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tects turned again for inspiration to classic examples ; 
some of the work of the later Renaissance impressed 
us with its beautiful proportion and quiet dignity; 
while from Baroque and Rococo examples we learnt 
to appreciate the valne of restraint. Of the modern 
work we saw, some called for admiration, while other 
examples made us feel the neeeasity for hesitation 
before plunging recklessly into copyiam of French 
methods. In some of the little towns we were charmed 
with the retention of the medimval fecling, in others 
we admired the courage of those who had carried out 
acshemes of town Planning. Fine broad roads flanked 
hy stately buildings, well-treated boulevards and pps 
spaces arranged with clearness of thought and far- 
seeing eyes, the railway station standing—not naked, 
but unashamed—at the end of a main strect leading 
into the town, the modern entrance boldly taking the 
place of the Roman arch and the medieval gateway. 

But as we approached Southampton in the early 
morning and watched the sun climbing up the heavens 
and dispelling the morning mists, we were probably 
thinking not so much of the Roman remains at Autun, 
and how from these and simular structures the Roman- 
esyue architects evolved their hoililings, making them 
suitable for the special needs of the place and time, 
or of the sew light which came in later years from 
Italy, turning the attention of the designers once more 
to the great works of ancient time, but rather were we 
looking forward into the future, picturing ourselves 
mecting again on a similar tour in South France in the 
autumn of 1914. 





L'HOTKL LALLEMAND, bOttiiGEA. 
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THE GREAT CHURCH OF SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By CHartes Gousnay. B.Se. LA.], F.S.A.Seot., Professor of Architecture. 
The Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


“VHE Church of Santa Sophia (Agia Sophia), Constantinople, the greatest monument of the 
Byzantine style of architecture, crowns the promontory which forms the site of the ancient 
town of Byzantium. | This promontory has its shores washed by the waters of the Golden 

Horn, the Bosporus and the Sea of Marmora. It was named Byzantium by Greeks who first occupied 
the site in 658 p.c., and erected protecting walls on the land side. Gy the beginning of the fourth 
century 4.p. the town had greatly decayed, and Constantine the Great, the first Christian Emperor 
began to rebuild it. He doubled Byzantium in size, erected new land walls. and inaugurated the 
enlarged city in 330 a.p. when he made it the capital of his empire in place of Rome. 

The date generally accepted for the rise of the Byzantine style coincides with the inauguration of 
the enlarged city, and the style reached its culmination by the building of Santa hophia, In the 
Parthenon, Athens, the Greeks showed how perfection in architectura could be reached by the use of 
the lintel to span the openings of a building. In Santa Sophia, their descendants, the Byzantines, 
showed how a perfect building could be erected by the employment of the semi-cireular arch for the 
same purpose. For, throughout the entire edifice, all Openings are covered by the arch, while its 
internal areas are all roofed by vaults or domes which are but developments of the arch. Inf 


act, the 
universal use of the arch, vault, and dome is the chief characteristic of the Byzantine sty 


le, and this 
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feature is perfectly expressed in Santa Sophia, which was known in the time of Justinian, its builder, 
as “* The Great Church ” because of the magnificent scale upon which it had been designed and built, 
Although later Byzantine churches had great beauty of proportion, composition, and detail, yet, owmg 
chiefly to their bemg of relatively small size, they are unimportant in comparison with Santa Sophia. 
As its design was never repeated, it is, therefore, the one monument representative of all that is best 
in the Byzantine style, and on this account demands the closest study. The church was not dedicated 
toa saint, but to Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity, as the Word of God—the Divine Wisdom, 
for ATIA (Agia) is Greek for Divine and 
SOLA (Sophia) for Wisdom. 

The present is the third church built 
von this site. The first may have been 





i" _ founded by Constantine, but it was built 
a during the reign of his son and successor, 
Constantius, being dedicated by him in 


#60. It was basilican in plan, probably 
had its entrance towards the East, and 
was destroyed by a fire in 404. The 
second church was dedicated in 415 and 
bumt down in 582. Upon its ruing the 
present church was begun on 24rd February 
532, only forty days after the burning of 
the second church, and it was built in five 
years ani ten months, being dedicated on 
26th December 587, Such rapid building, 
however, was not conducive to permanence, 
as is evident by the many large buttresses 
which have been built in course of time 
round the exterior to uphold the fabric. 
Such buttressing was not required in so far 
as the stability of the edifice as a design 
is concerned. The whole forms one perfect 
piece of architectural design in construction 
which, given adequate attention in the way 
of protection from the elements, only earth- 
quakes or destruction by yiolence could 
overthrow. Owing to the first and second 
churches having been destroyed by fire, 
Justinian gave instructions that no wood 
was to be used in the new fabric. Hence 
the entire building is covered with vaulting which forms a trne roof, and the thrust of every arch 
which is supported by colamns, is withheld by iron rods placed at the springing of the arch. These 
iron rods took the place of wooden planks, previously in general use for this purpose, which may still 
be seen in some buildings, such as the Church of St. Demetrins, Salonica. 

The architects of Santa Sophia, Anthemius of Tralles in Asia Minor, and his nephew, Isidorus of 
Miletus, were both Greeks. The oredit for the conception of the design is generally given to Anthamius. 
who deserves to rank equally high with [etinus, the architect of the Parthenon, for both Ab 
architectural geniuses of the premier order. ; 

The great internal beauty of Santa Sophia resides in and springs from its remarkably original 
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plan, which is often referred to as being a synthesis of the plans of well-known buildings then existing. 
Therefore, to enable a true appreciation to be formed of its marked superiority, it is necessary to refer 
to such plans and interiors of temples and churches as might have influenced Anthemius in making the 
design. 





OANTA SOPHIA, CORMSTANRTIMNOPLE . 


WUS or TRALLES aso ISIDORUS of *iuctrus. DATE,532-557, A.D. | 
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The plan of the Parthenon (the temple of the Virgin goddess of Wisdom) at Athens, which dates 
from 438 n.c., shows how, in Greek temples, emphasis was given to their exteriors by surrounding the 
naos with columns. Internally the figure of the goddess was the centre of attraction, and the level 
lines of the entablatare on the row of internal columns on each side of the naos led the eye of the 
worshipper to the statue. In the basilican type of Early Christian church, such as that of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, Rome, cirea 380 4.n., internal, not external, effect was the aim of the builders, and the 
rows of columns in the interior led the eye to the most sacred part, the bema and apse, where the 
altar was placed. On each side of the central square of Santa Sophia there is a row of columns, 
which, aided by the strong lines of the cornice, leads the eye eastward in the same manner. 

Both Greek temples and Early Christian basilicas were roofed with wooden trusses covered 
externally with tilmg, either of marble or burnt clay. Internally the effect of these trusses, or of a 
panelled ceiling attached to their tie-beams, was (depressing compared with the effect of a vaulted 
interior, and still more so in comparison with a magnificently domed interior like that of Santa Sophia. 

The Pantheon, Rome, 123 a.n., is an example of a Roman temple of circular plan roofed by a 
dome and lighted by an nncovered opening at its summit, a method of lighting which is perfect 
wsthetically, but from the practical point of view is most unsatisfactory. The dome fits its rotunda 
quite naturally, as does also that of the church of St. George at Salonica, cirea 400 a.n., where, however, 
the light came from lunettes placed just above the springing line of the dome and also from vertical 
windows in the wall of the rotunda. 

The intrados of the dome of the Pantheon is deeply coffered, giving an impressive effect of great 
grandeur, It is now bereft of its bronze rosettes and its colouring, which no doubt originally went 
far to prevent that feeling of heaviness felt at the present day by the spectator when he views this 
finest of all Roman interiors. ‘The intrados of the dome of St. George's, which is little more than 
half the diameter of that of the Pantheon, being 79 feet instead of 140, is enriched with the greatest 
and best work in Byzantine mosaic that has come down to the present time. Here the colour treat- 
ment adds beauty to the interior, which, in this sense,is a distinet advance upon the Pantheon, In 
Santa Sophia there is a central dome covered with mosaic, which is fully two-thirds the size of that of 
the Pantheon, being 107 and 140 feet respectively, and, as designed by Anthemius, had sixteen vertical 
windows at its base, ‘This large central dome rests upon four piers at the corners of a square. To 
enable a dome to rest upon a square substructure, pendentives are built projecting from the inner 
corners of the square below to acircular planabove. These form concave curved surfaces of triangular 
shape having the base, a quadrant of a circle, upwards, and the apex downward. There is no known 
example of the pendentive, or of anything similar to it, on a large seale of earlier date than Santa 
Sophia. The dome itself may be the continuation upwards of the curved surfaces of the pendentives, 
as was the first dome of Santa Sophia, or of another form, such as a hemisphere, placed directly on the 
top of the pendentives, as is the dome we now see in Santa Sophia. 7 

The nearest approach to the pendentive is the very rudimentary one in tho hall of the Nym pheum 
of the Buths of Gallienns, erected in Rome in ap. 263-268, It is remarkable that with this example in 
existence, the church:of San Vitale in Ravenna, begun m a.p. 526, should have the junction of its 
dome and octagon formed by small squinch arches instead of by the use of the pendentive. 80 also in 
the church of 8S. Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople, begun s.p. 527 ; the junction of its dome with 
the octagonal substructure is not particularly happy, owing to the lack of pendentives. Here a 
squarely-planned church is converted into an octagon internally, although the effect of a square is 
retained by exedras placed in its angles. Bocanse of its resemblance to Santa Sophia, this church is 
ealled by the Turks, Kutchnk Agia Sophia, that is, “ Little Santa Sophia,” 

One other type of church plan which may have influenced Anthemius when desionin» Banta 
Sophia was that of the church of the Holy Apostles, Constantinople, built o riginal SsIgMINg oF 


and rebuilt by Justinian, which was destroyed by the Turks in 1468-69, but as a wre 
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followed in the church of St. Mark, Venice, 1063-1071, this description will apply to both. Ii was a 
Greek cross in plan and had hve domes, one bemg central, and one over éach arm of the cross. These 
domes were, however, independent of one another, whereas in Santa Sophia the great central dome is 


beau, reas, 
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Fig. §. Basta Sorat, Istenion exowrsd Lowen aso Urren Ancinrs. 


supported by two half-domes of the same size as the large one, which all open into one another and 
form a most effective whole, 

The outline of the plan of Santa Sophia, excluding the narthex and apse, is nearly a square, being 
235 feet north and south by 250 feet east and west. Directly in the centre is an exact square of 108 feat 
length of side, over which is the great dome which has a diameter of 107 feet. At the four corners of 
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this central space are massive piers between which are arches spanning both ways, and resting on these 
arches are the pendentives forming the junction between the circular base of the dome and its square 
support. 

a dome exerts thrust equally all round the eireumference of its base. The pendentives gather 
this thrust and distribute it to the extrados of the four arches, which, in turn, gather the entire thrust 
into the four piers. But as piers cannot resist side thrust of any great magnitude it is necessary to 
arrange that the slanting thrusts brought by the pendentives and arches to the piers be otherwise met. 
The lines of these thrusts are on the extended diagonals of the central square, and to place supports in 
such a position would have been the simplest solution of the problem, but fortunately this method of 
counteracting the thrust was not adopted. Instead, there are great semi-domes placed east and west 
of the central square which earry the thrustsfrom these sides of the square downwards through their 
supporting piers to the solid ground. The eastern semi-dome is pierced centrally by a barrel vault 
which terminates in the apse. “On each side of the semi-dome there is an exedra, which, finishing also 
in a semi-ome, intersects the larger one, the line of their intersection being straight. At the western 
semi-dome the arrangement is similar except that there is no apse, the barrel vault terminating directly 
at the western wall of the church. 

To north and sonth of the central square there are massive buttresses, each 75 feat long by 25 feet 
wide, which extend across the aiiles in line with the great north to south arches. Large though these 
bottresses are, yet the earthquakes which have occurred from time to time have caused them to give 
way to a certain extent and to allow those north to south arches to push out the piers, thus causing 
the weakness which may be observed by the cracks in the structure to-day. There are huge east to 
west arches which span between these buttresses and show externally. Itds from the spandrils on the 
outer face of these arches that skew arches spring, just below the base of the dome, and carry the thrust 
of the dome to the buttresses. 

Hach aisle is 55 fect wide, and althongh divided into three parta yet is continuous becanse of the 
large openings in the buttresses. The number and arrangement of the columns in the aisles produce 
fine internal effects, ‘These columns support the ground floor vaulting, and they are repeated in number 
and arrangement in the vaulted gallery above the aisles, which extends round the building, except across 
the apse. These two stories of vaulting stiffen the main piers and materially aid in supporting the 
fabric. There are passages in the east and west piers supporting the large semi-domes, which are 
necessary for the use of the church, for they enable communication to be made between the north and 
south aisles across the bema im front of the apse, and across the western portion of the nave in front of 
the principal doorways. 

The principle of concentrating the loads on piers and then enclosing the whole space by a wall is 
that displayed by the plan of this church. This is farther shown by the remarkable manner in which 
the thrust of the semi-domical vaults of the aisles and gallery are counteracted. On the sides of the 
rectangle bounded by these vaults, each of which rests upon four pillars, there are barrel vaults which 
form arches parallel to the four side walls of the church. These barrel vaults take the thrusts and 
prevent them injuring the stability of the thin outside walls, or of tha arcades which run int 
each side of the nave of the church. 

The central area, inclusive of bema and apse, measures fully 260 feet in length and 108 feat in 
breadth between the arcades. The central dome is 179 feet in height from floor of church to intrados 
at crown, but it was originally some 20 or more feet lower. The first dome fell in 558, a fow years after 
its erection; it was rebuilt by Isidorus, the younger of the two architects, and the 
rededicated in the year 563. Originally, as already stated, the dome had sixteen wind 
present design has forty, arched between piers, thus giving a ring of light round its hase. 
form the starting points of the brick ribs which show on the intrados of the domo, 
together on a ring near the crown of the dome, which has a thickness of 24 
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according to Salzenberg, the tapering panels between these ribs being also of brick. The dome built 
by Anthemius was not constructed with ribs, but of brickwork laid in concentric layers. 

The eity of Constantinople has bean the capital of the Ottoman Empire since 1453, the date of its 
capture. The conquerors recognised the majestic character of the Great Church and made it their 
chief mosque, at the same time altering the original arrangements of the church to auit their ritual. 
The Mihrab, or prayer niche, which indicates the direction of Mecca, is not in the centre of the apse, 

















Fig. 4. Santa Sorma, Nosth Amie Looms Weer, 


but to one side, and the fact that the carpets and prayer rigs are not laid square with the interior, but 


at right angles with the direction of Meera, are both discordant notes in the interior as it is to-day. 
To the right there is the Minber, or pulpit, where the prayer is read on Friday for all Islam. Opposite 


the pulpit is the Sultan's seat or tribune, which is not wholly modern work, for Fossati used up ancient 
columns, capitals, and slabs found in the church and elsewhere in jts design. ‘There are several mastaba, 
or platforms, for the readers of the Kurin. The artificial lighting is by oil lamps, which produce a quiet 
illumination probably not very dissimilar in nature and effeet from those in use in the time of Justinian. 
Moat pronounced of all the evidences of the occupation of the church by Islam are the huge green 
shields with golden lettering, affixed to the top of each of the eight main piers upon which the super- 
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structure rests. The standing letters on these shields are said to be 90 feet in length. Despite these 
changes, which are really on the surface, the building remains intact, for it has not greatly suffered 
from its use a8 & mosque. 

The narthex is a large entrance hall, 205 feet long internally by 26 feet wide, which extends along 
the west end of the church. Its walls are completely decorated with marble panellmg having the 
notehed fillet enrichment around the panels, and its vaulting is covered with mosaics. From the 
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Fig. 5. Gasta Sormma, Dera. or Exenna, 


narthex nine doors give access to the church. Of these, the central door is the |: argest, being much 
larger than the others, and is called the Porta Basilica or Royal Door. This is the door by which th 

church should be entered, for by doing so the visitor receives the most fayourable Impression. ¢ , t) : 
interior. The whole interior of the church nght up to the crown of the great dome isseen imme : : e 
you cross its marble threshold. It is probable that a mosaic representation of the Pantoerat ede 
Almighty Father—wnas originally at the centre of the dome, from which the ribs lead the oye panel 


to the ring of forty lights at its base. Next the four pendentives. downwards 


with their SIX-Wwinged Seraphim, 
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attract attention; the great east and west arches, each with its windows in the tympanum under the 
arch ; the large cornice, on top of which the lamplighter walked in order to light the lamps of the 
Great Church ; the delightful composition of the two arcades on each side of the nave, the lower having 
four large columns carrying five arches, and the upper six smaller columns carrying seven arches ; the 
eastern semi-dome, with its exedras on either side in two stories, having two porphyry columns set on 
pedestals below, and six marble columns above; the apse, in front of which formerly stood the 














herd * Dharepeny., 


Fig, 6, Santa Sorat, Sovrrm GaLieny, 


iconostasia with ita three doors and costly high altar behind it: add the soft yet nch colouring of 
the marble reveting of all the vertical parts of the walling of the entiré building, and the gold-grounded 
mosaic work—the most beautifal base mosaic could have—which covers all the vaults, domes, and 
generally the curved surfaces, and then some idea may be formed of the wonderful effect of this 
magnificent interior. 

At the north and south ends of the narthex there are porches. Just outside the south poreh was 
the horologion, so named because a sun-dial stood, and indeed one still stands, there. This south porch 

4F 
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has a very highly enriched two-leaved bronze door, called the Beautiful Gate, which dates re ap 
The door itself is of wood, four or five inches in thickness, but 15 entirely overlaid with bronze plates 
and enrichments. | fa bat 
‘There is a single-storied outer narthex parallel to the inner one, which does not, howev er, a naty 
mosaics, and access between the two narthexes was obtained by five doors. In front of all waa me 
atrium, the remains of which were finally removed in 1578. . In the present forecourt there is a Turkish 
fountain which reealls to mind the existence of the fountain in the atrium of the chureh, | nh 
The external view of Santa Sophia shows a low dome in the centre of the mass winch ae soma 
expression to the vast area it covers. This dome ia often compared with those of St. Peter's, Rome, 
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or St. Paul's, London, in which, to gain increased external effect, the Outer shell is raised to the extent 
required to obtain the desired expression, while an inner dome, entirely separate from the outer, is 
designed to give the effect desired when seen from the interior of the edifice, When such Renaissance 
domes are viewed from the interior, the spectator requires to place himself almost directly under the 
dome in order to seerit properly. But a Byzantine dome, erected in the sixth century, had apparently 
to fulfil two conditions. Firstly, it must be a troe roof, for all Byzantine domes are solid, and roofed 
directly by the covering material, Secondly, the crown of the dome must be kept low, in order that 
the figure of the Pantocrator may be seen directly the worshipper enters the church. The dome of 
Santa Sophia entirely fulfils these two conditions, and, to snyone conversant with Byzantine work of 
the culminating period of the style, cannot but appear to be in entire harmony with the whole building, 
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Fig. 5. Santa Sorma, rrom tux West, 
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both externally and internally. Its silvery grey lead covering has also a distinct attraction and 
beauty of its own. Some authorities say that a large cross stood at the summit of the dome in 
Byzantine times. 

When the Turks converted Santa Sophia into their chief mosque in Constantinople they appar- 
ently felt the need of some feature which would give an aspiring tendency to the huge mass externally, 
anid as this could not be given by means of a high central dome, they erected four beautiful tall minarets, 
one-at each corner—firstly, the one at the south-east ; secondly, the one at the north-east ; and, lastly, 
the two at the western corners—and, in doing so, they supplied the one thing necessary for the com- 
pletion of the external design in 30 far as its general composition was concerned. About where these 
minarets are there formerly were ascents or staircases to the galleries ; it is not, however, known how 
high the towers containing them were carried, but in the tower of Santa Sophia, Salomica, there still 
exists a genuine Byzantine stairease tower, and perhaps those at Santa Sophia, Constantinople, may 
have been of a somewhat similar nature both as regards height and design. 

Another part of Santa Sophia standing out prominently in any view of the exterior in which the 
north or south elevations are seen, is the great arch spanning the space between the buttresses, its 
broad soffit at all times causing 4 deep shadow which is vary effective. The buttresses themselves are 
prominent features on which is distinctly seen the striped appearance given to the exterior of the 
church by Fossati, the Italian architect, who restored the church in 1847-9, ‘The walls are covered by 
a coating of lime-mortar similar to rough-east. The object of this covering is apparently to preserve 
the masonry, chiefly brickwork, which it hides, for althongh the weather may act upon and in course 
of time disintegrate the coating, yet it is easily renewed. It is this covering which Fossati painted 
with red and yellow bands to represent the layers of stone and brickwork generally employed in the 
erection of Byzantine buildings, but the paint has now become so toned down that it is no longer 
offensive as it formerly was. | 

Around the exterior are grouped many other minor buildings. There is the square-domed building 
just outside the south porch which is. generally accepted as having been the Baptistery of the church, 
but is now a Turbeh or Turkish mausoleum. It is octagonal internally, but exedras in the corners 
give squareness to the plan. There are fully-formed pendentives between its dome and substructure. 
At the north-east corner of the church there is a circular building, the use of which has not been 
definitely determined, but it was probably erected and used as a sacristy after the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. At the south-east corner of the church there is a porch of medi#val date with 
Byzantine columns re-used. ‘Cwoof these columns have mutilated capitals of the “* bird-and-basket " 
type, having a representation of & hasket on the lower portion, and two birds resting on the rim of the 
basket with a cross between them just under the abacus on each face, Besides other remains of Byzan- 
tine and medimval date there are four Torkish mansolea which, though beautiful in themselves, are 
out of place where they are. 

The greatness of Santa Sophia as an architectural conception is shown by the fact that despite 
all it has passed through and to its being now devoted to the service of Islam, yet, nevertheless, 1 
atands supreme over its misfortunes and still remains the most admired of all church interiors. The 
praises of the interior of Santa Sophia have been so often deservedly sung by many writers from 

the time of Chaucer, who wrote “So fair a chureh hath Venice none,’ to that of Fergusson, our 
groat architectural historian, who wrote: internally it ~ is the most perfect and most beautiful church 
which has yet been erected by any Christian people,” that the author can only continue the meed of 
praise by summing up his own impression in one sentence: ‘* It is all glorious within—the perfect 
embodiment of a Christian churel ie | 
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a 
| fee Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., M.R.LA., P.R.DB.A., 
published in The Architect* a short account of 
architectural refinements in St, John's Chorch, at 
Chester. Mr. Hill's: appointment as Lecturer on 
Architecture in University College, at Cork, and his 
degree of Bachelor of Engineering 1 y be mentioned 
as among the considerations which entitle his opinions 
on questions of architectural construction to respectful 
attention. Mr. Hill announced the following arrange- 
ments in St. John’s as being constructive, viz.: that 
the piers under the crossing lean back considerably 
(the so-called widening refinement) ond that “ the 
nave columns hang outward a maximum of 3} inches, 
iving & horizontal curve on the triforium level.” 
he reat of the article was devoted to his reasons for 
considering the outward overhang of the piers which 
produce the curvature as being constructive; aside 
from the fact, which is matter of common information, 
that the church was never vaulted, Thus the stock 
sf vt as to vaulting thrust cannot apply here. 

. Hill also mentions that the mason’s error in 
spacing of the bays 1s only an inch (" 1 inch difference 
in width of arches”), as ahowing the competence of 
the builders, and adds, ms regards the piers, that 
“Tf the foundations gave way it is rather extra- 
ordinary that they yielded ao uniformly that the north 
and south sides have exactly the same quantity, 
of inches. Besides, the bases are 1 inch out of level, 
which might account for an overhang of about 
2 inches (4 feet 3 inches diameter to 11 feet 4 inches in 
height). What about the other 14inch! The ma- 
sonry could not be dislocated to that extent without 
its being very evident.” 

Mr. Hill then qnotes Sherborne Minster for hori- 
zontal curvature on the south side (against the thrust: 
of the aisle vaulting), and finally alludes to the possi- 
bility that systematic observations in the United 
Kingdom, similar to those which have been made in 
Italy and Northern France on behalf of the Brooklyn 
Institute Museum, might be equally productive of 
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my “smears ete si 

lt ia the purpose of this Paper to corroborate 
Mr. Hill's views as to the curvature and leaning piers, 
and to supplement his measurements by others which 


give additional force to his announcements and to his - 


arguments. For instance, the piers of St. John's 


are not only arranged in graduated inclinations of 


* = 9, John's, Chester,” lst Oct, 1004, p, 200, 


equal amount at correspondi ints, on both sides 
of the church, so as to sanisne the concave curva- 
tures, but they are also actually set out in curvilinear 
alignment of plan on both sidea of the church. By 
stretching a line, which touched the outer faces of tl 
engaged piers in the west wall and at the crossing 
the following measures were taken for the setting 
back of the three intervening piers on the south side 
of the church. The measures are quoted from west 
4th pier 


to east: 
Steud 
14 na ira 1 iach,* 


ue 
On the north side of the nave the following measures 
were taken to the stretched line : 





Sud) plot ted plar ) 
pinch. 1} inotes. ber 


__ The fact may now be recalled that the original 
Norman church was planned for at least two additional 
bays at the west end.t Thus, if the church had been 
completed as planned, and presuming that the eurvi 
linear setting out had been continued, then a line 
stretched along the piers would have shown deflec- 
tions of greater amount, and the fourth pier on the 
north side, which now appears in the measures just 
quoted to be in line with the engaged pier at the 
crossing, would also be found in that case to haye 
been planned for curvilinear alignment. 

The total actual amount of curvature may be easily 
computed for the height of the triforium string-course, 
Mr. Hill mentions the inclination of the central piers 
as being 3} inches, in a height of 11 feet 4 inches, 
These measures are taken from above the top of the 
base to the necking at the capital. The height to 
the triforium string-course is nearly double this 
height, and the inclination continues at the same 
rate in the spandrils, The inclination up to the 
string-course may thus be safely estimated aa at 
least 65 inches, which added to the measurements for 
the setting back in alignment of the central Piers 
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continuation of the curvilinear system, but only by 
the amounts which would thus be added to the setting 


would give 8} inches as the amount of the concave 
back in plan of the third pair of piers. 


curvature on the south side of the nave, and 8 inches 
as the amount of curvature on the north side.* 





Fig. 1. &r. Joux’s, Coneren. Showing curve ib plan, concave to 
the nave, at the height of the north triformam string-conme. 
From the choir. 

tere file] fer tee [kooky Mei Sopra of Malle vel [mitidings! 


These figures would have been somewhat larger if The argument for constructive curvature, aside 
the church had been extended to the west witha from the Betting back in alignment, may now be 
— _ —___—— stated as follows. In a church without vaulting, an 

* My own measures for the inclinations cf the oceatre per. to be accidental movement of the walls and piers must 


reacntiy quoted, vary allghtiy from Mr, His. They worl gine about i , 
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the nave would have been in lines of curvature ? and 
is it likely that accident would produce curvatures on 
opposite sides of the nave which correspond so 
closely 7 

Mr. Hill has already given his opinion that accident 
did not, and could not, produce inclinations of the 
same amount on opposite sides of the church, and this 
argument may be considerably strengthened by quot- 
ing measurements for all the piers, Mr. Hill having 
confined hia mention to the maximum inclinations. 
My measurements are as follows :— 


— t 
"il =— | 
| —_—_—_— \ 
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own measures any special delicacy or refined scientific 
accuracy, the correspondences which they reveal are 
very remarkable, and it is probably worth while to 
repeat these measures in foot decimals as originally 
taken. One-hundredth of a foot is one-eighth of an 
inch, and comparisons of yanation are made more 
easily when decimals are quoted. 
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Tt is quite likely that Mr. Hill's measurement for 
the maximum inclination of the centre piers was more 
accurate than my own. However, mv measure for 
the maximum inclination on the south side only 
varies from his by } inch. Without claiming for my 


- The mret wall ie Prelit ABLE ASS 4 ree janet Thi wall, (fi Cries 
comatructhon, le oe old aa the cern poriod and theas ples could nat 
have given way sioce that time | 

f Hall-plers, engaged bi the cromaing piers, 


lt will be noticed that out of ten piers, the highest 
variation int any one Pur is O05, or f of an Seah. 
This variation occurs with II. and V. Twa pairs of 
measures only vary by 0-02, or linch, viz., IL and Iv 
One pair of measures shows exact correspondence. 
aml the remark made in footnote mar be repeated 
here, that these piers have been in contact with the 
west wall ever since the Norman period, and they must 
have heen exempt from outward accidental nan vement 
since that date. Their inclinations. which are O16, 
or 2 inches on each side, are what we should expect 
them to be if the nave had been planned for two addi- 
tional bays, as supposed by Grosvenor. | 


The full strength of Mr. Hill's case for constructive 
curvature at Chester has yet to be stated. Within 
a short time after beginning these recent observations 
it appeared to me that the piers of the nave had a 
westioard inclination as well as the outward inclina- 
tion ; that is, an inclination in 4 longitudinal direction 
as regards the clerestory walls which they support. 
The current theory being that the clerestory walls of 
St. John’s haye moved outward, it appeared strange 
that the piers under these walls should have moved 
lengthwise, so to speak, &s well aa sideways. The 
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but they are wholly inconsiderable when we remember 
that a mason’s error of three or four inches is fre- 
quently found in churches which have much finer 
masonry than that of St. John’s: <An inch w not 
much in variations of inclination which relate to a 
height of 11 feet, and in this series of measures there 
is only one variation which exceeds the variation of 
008 foot, or 1 inch, at TTL, There is w variation of 
over 2 inches at I'V., but the important fact remains 
that every pier in the nave has a westward inclination 
when sighted oF plumbed from east fo west, Of course, 








Fig. 3. Sr. Jonn'’s; Caearen. The nave, from the west onal. 








Showing inclinations of the piers and concave 


curves in plan In the triforiom atring-conrse. 
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suspicions awakened by the eye, always an unsafe 
guide, were corroborated by plumbing, with astonish- 
ing results. All the nave piers lean west, as well as 
north or south, with inclination as follows, according 
to my MmeaAsirements *$—_ 
Wearwano Iwettxationa of tee Pienk om St, Jows's, os 
POOF DICWALS, From Weer ro East, 
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The variations in these measurements are greater 
than in the case of the north and south inclinations, 


L_, 





* Alteched ta the weet wall since Lhe Sotrman period. | The implications 
aeainst westward marement at obvi ety 


what happens at Chester is that all the inclinations 
are really diagonal to the line of the clerestory wall. 
Strictly speaking, no pier can lean north and west at 
the same time; it really Jeans north-west, of course. 
However, [ am presenting the facts as they first 
became known to me, and | now bring to the support 
of Mr. Hill's contention that the curves at Chester are 
constructive, the fact that all the pier inclinations 
ki diagonal in direction, both to the longitudinal 
direction and to the outward inclination of the 
clerestary walla. The clerestory walls lean north or 
south, while the piers lean north-west and south-west. 
lt is apparently impossible even to imagine any 
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in foot decimals (one-hundredth of a foot equals 

one-eighth of an inch). | 
The correspondences in these measures are marvel- 

lous. On the whole they repeat the accuracy of 


aecilental movement which could produce these 
resulta. JT will now quote the measures for the 
diagonal pier inclinations, These measures were 
taken a8 nearly as possible at a point on the side of the 
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Fig. 4. 57. Jomw's, Coesres. Showing inclinations in the southern line of 
piers from west to eaat. Those inclinations increase gradualle from the 
pier now engaged im the west wall up to the middle pier, and they decrease 
gradually from the middle pier up to the engaged pier at the efossing 
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correspondence which appears in the measures for 


per corresponding to the west outer angle of each 
the north and aouth inclinations « although the fourth 
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pair of piers now offers a discrepancy of 2 inches 
(o 16), which is due to the unusual exceas of Westward 
piteh 1 the south Bide fourth pler.* The variation 
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to the north and south inclinations of this pair of 
piers is, however, only 0-02 foot, or + inch. 

We may now rehearse the various arguments for 
constructive curvature at Chester :-— 

(a) The alignment of the piers at the bases Is 
curvilinear in plan. 

(h) The curvatures at the triforium string-course 
are practically equal on opposite sides of the church, 

(c) The correspondences of the north and south 
inclinations and of the north-west and south-west 
inclinations afte 80 close as to bar the theory of 
aocidlent. 
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Fig. 5. Sr. Jows's, Guxsran. Base and plinth of the pier in the foreground of Fig. 4, south side. 
lines show that the sides of the plinth are not inclined like the piur, ‘The base ia cut oblic 
an excess of slope in the plinth. The alope of the top surface of the base is O'O9 foot (1 


width of 6} feet 
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the crossing and near the west end of a church, more 
than it is pear the centre of the nave. Thus, if 
St. John’s had ever been vaulted, a concave curvature 
on both sides of the church might be plausibly 
explained by vaulting thrust. But the explanation 
derived from thrust being eliminated here, we may 
naturally ask what light is thrown on the subject of 
settlement by the bases of the piers, The great 
amount of slope in the bases is well shown by Figs. 5 
and 6 for the north and south directions, Not only 
is a similar slope very apparent for all the hases, as 
regards the westward inclinations, but the existence 
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(@) The linea of inclinations of the piers are all 
diagonal to the lines of inclination in the clerestory 
wails, and therefore cannot be due to a movement 
which affected the walls. 

(e) The piers at the west end of the church were 
engaged in the west wall in the Norman period and 
cannot have moved since that time, 

(f) The church has never been vaulted. 

A moment's attention may be given to this last 
consideration as connected with two photographs of 
the pier plinths and bases (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
thrust of a vaulting is obviously tied in at, and near, 


of the slope in both directions has been verified by 
actual Measurements for every base in the nave 
(including the engaged piers in the west wall and at the 
crossing). In taking these messures the modern 
pavement has been accepted as a true level. It does 
not scem worth while to publish these measures, ad 
the general facts are sufficiently shown by the two 
Pictures. ; : 

These two photographs make it extremely difficult 
to formulate any consistent theory of accidental 
movement, Even if the walls had been pushed or 


thrown over, they could never have moved the ldare 
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of the piers into the positions which they uniformly 
occupy : with north and south sides always sloped 
downward to the west, and with east and west sides 
always sloped downward to the south on one side 
and to the north on the other (really, of course, sloped 
m the diagonal directions, south-west, and north- 
weat, like the piers). Obviously, subsidence is our 
only possible explanation aside from construction, 
Now we can imagine the settlement of a wall as being 
due to bad foundations, but why the foundations of 
the separated piers should always have been bad near 
the south-west corner of every Pier on one side, and 
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Fig. 6. Sr. Jouwsx’s, Cuesren. Base and plinth of the pior on the north side, corresponding to the pier in the 


foreground of Fig. 4, 
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church. It is true that some bases have been re- 
paired on the sides; but others have not, to any 
considerable extent. 

A cursory inspection of the pier plinths m St. 
John's shows that the jointa of their beds are: con- 
cealed by the modern pavement and gives the im- 
pression that the absolutely conclusive proof to he 
derived from oblique cutting of the masonry blocks 
on which the leaning piers are placed cannot he 
offered. That proof, however, exists and appears 
in the quoted Figs. § and 6. The piers have bases 
which rest on the plinths, and the oblique cutting 


The plaomb-l nea show that the sides of the plinth are not inclined like tha pier, The 


bass ia cut obliquely eo na to increase the slope of the plinth. The slopa of the top surince of tha base iz 


0'09 foot (1£ inch) in a plinth-width of 64 feet. 
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near the north-west corer of every pier on the other 
mide, is not easy to imagine. To my intellect and 
to that of Mr. Hill there is only one solution. These 
things did not happen—they were planned. 

Further and decisive corroboration of this view 
may be obtained from these same bases. The plumb- 
lines in these pictures show that the sides of the 
plinths are not inclined like the piers which they 
support. The sides of the plinths are practically 
perpendicular, instead of leaning to correspond to 
their surface slope as they would do if accident 
were in question. This is the rule throughout the 


of these bases is visible in both hotographs. The 
slope in Fig. 6 is partly obtained by a sleie of the 
plinth whose bed joints cannot be inspected, but it 
if also partly and visibly obtained by oblique cutting 
of the base which rests on the plinth. This proof 
that the given pier 8 leaned ry construction 1s 
absolutely decisive. The use of a c impass will test 
the facta f they should be doubted, 

Ot equally convincing interest is the: observation 
photographed in Fig. 5. Here the builder had given 
too great a slope to his plinth, and Ae Aas corrected 
this slope and diuninished uf by oblique cutting in the 


592 


base between the plinth and the pier. This upper 
base is all old masonry, and to the eye, as well as to 
compass test, these facts are apparent in the photo- 
graph. It gives peculinr interest to these obser- 
vations to state that the downward slope on the upper 
surface of both these bases, as measured to the level 
pavement, ia exactly the same, viz., OU) foot, or 
lj inch, in & plinth width of 6) feet. But this 
equality in the rate of slope is obtained in one case 
(Fig. 6) by oblique cutting of the base wluch increases 
the slope of the plinth, and it 1s obtained in the other 
case (Fig. 6) by oblique cutting of the base which 
diminishes the slope of the plinth. 
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exactly the same) we find piers whose inclinations 
vary only } inch in a height of 11 feet. 
There is nothing improbable in the conclusion 
which is established by these observations, viz, 
that the curves at Chester were planned by the 
builders. My own observations on behalf of the 
Brooklyn Museum for constructive curves convex 
to the centre of the court, in the parapets, as well as 
in the cornices, of various medimval cloisters,. have 
been corroborated by Professor A, L, Frothingham 
for all the early Roman cloisters, and by my fnends 
Mr. F. W. Deas, of Edinburgh, and Dr. H. Colley 
March, of Portesham (near Dorchester), for other 
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Fig. 7. St. Joms's, Curstxn. Westward inclinations of the nave piers on the south side, Prom the south asia. 
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We may casily understand that the medieval 
builders found the easiest method of inchning the 
piera to consist in giving a general slope to the plinths 
without close attention to accuracy, this attention 
being confined to the base directly under the pier, 
That this was the method adopted is absolutely 
proved by these two pictures. The north and south 
inclinations of the respective ers may now again 
Lets quoted. The piers are the seoond piers from the 
west end and next the engaged piers of the west 
wall. The south pier (base in Fig. 5) leans south 
0-28 foot. ‘The north pier (base in Fig. 6) leans north 
0-26 foot. Thus, in bases which were obviously 
cut in different fashion (but whose wpper slope ia 


localities. The remarkable observations of my friend 
Mr. Arthur Kingsley Porter, of New York, have so 
multiplied the cases of eloister curves that their 
rather frequent existence in Italy, at least, is now 
placed beyond even the shadow of a doubt. I 
cannot say whether Professor Frothingham’s obser- 
vations have been limited to parapets, so as to elimi- 
nate the difficulties suggested by thrust, but this 
has been the case with the observations of my other 
friends and with my own. 

As to churches, my own obeervations, on behalf 
of the HErooklyn Museum, are rather numerows. 
Within the «phere of these observations the most 
frequent arrangement of the curvature in plan, & 
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convex to the nave on one side and concave on the 
other, This is the arrangement, for instance, of 
San Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, of San Donato at 
Genoa, of Notre-Dame at Paris, and of the cathedrals 





ot a 


like the cathedral of Fiesole and 8, Ouen at Rowen. 
Only two cases of curvature which ore convex to 
the nave on both sides are, so far, known to our 
Brooklyn Museum surveys, viz., Santa Agnese at 


Fig. & Sr. Jon's; Coestan. Diagonal (south-west) inclination ofiche' south 
ede pier next the crossing. - 
(Phestcagragihesd for the thresh Mee Serrep es of Mecdiewm! Jiadhbiticg 5 


ol Pisa and Siena, The latter is the only instance, 
among those quoted, where the curvature does not 
begin in the columnar, or pier, alignment. There 
are other cases of attenuated S-shaped parallel 
curves, beginning in the pier, or columnar, alignment, 


Rome and Santa Mustiola ot Chiusi, Of both sides 
concave to nave only two cases are, so far, known, 
outside of St. John A At Chester, One of ther ia 
Orvieto cathedral, which is not vaulted. If the piers 
are inclined in this cathedral, or curved in alignment, 


| 


the fact ts not known to me. At Orvieto the curves 


are found in the gallery parapets and walls and from 
there upwards.* 

The other case of curvature concave to the nave 
on both sides is Rheims Cathedral. ere the piers 
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Pig. 9. Sr. Jon's, Coxeren, Widening refinement of the north-west 
Compare No. 2 for the corresponding inclination . 


creasing pier. 
of the south-west crossing picr. 
Pixdemrapiend fur tha Teton Metis Gureeya od Wiiarral Pioiddiee J 


are perfectly aligned and absolutely perpendicular 
up to the capitals of the arcades. The arrangements 


. Eeeeape of the Otvieto cars were mate goder my direction 
for the Tirooklyn Maseom ita 1405, and have been eolarged, bot te 
photographa have sever been parbiiehed. The facts were pra blinked 
in the Apchieeleral Rreord Mapazine, Vol, VI, No. 4, 1507. 
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involying curvature (of 10 inches deflection on each 
side) at the height of the clerestory parapets, are 
connected with certain peculiar arrangements of the 
widening refinement which begin in the spandrils 
and vaulting shafts at the level of the arcade capitals.” 

Thus, St. John's at Chester is, at present, 
one of three quotable cases of curvature con- 
cave to the nave on both sides, and the only 
ane, 80 far known, in which the piers were 
Inclined at the foundations in various 
amounts of pitch so as to produce the 
curvature. It is also the only case of hori. 
xontal curvature which has, so far, been 
published (or observed, to my knowledge, 
with proofa of purposed construction) for 
the Umted Kingdom. 

Mr. Hill has already been quoted for the 
point that the crossing piers “lean back 
considerably.” I have retested this fact, 
both by actual plumbs and by photographs 
with plumb-lines inside the camera. Fig. 9 
offers the best illustration for the crossing 
piers on account of the larger dimensions 
of the detail, The inelmations, which are 
very delicate, are also fairly well shown by 
Fig. 2. My reasons for agreeing with Mr. 
Hill in considering the inclinations of the 


absence of vaulting thrust, the great resist- 
ance offered by the transept walls, the fact 
that the inclinations are in straight lines, and 
that they are too uniform to have been 
produced by accident (see Fig. 2). By 
plumbs taken with a line of 11 feet on the 
western crossing piers (0-15 foot to a side) 
and figuring this rate for the given height 
of about 24 feet, the inclinations appear to 
be about 0-30 feet or ° inches to a aide, 
The tower which orginally surmounted the 
crossing and which fell in the sixteenth 
century towards the south-east without 
damaging the piers, was supported on walls 
which rose 1) feet higher than the very 


crossing arches as seen in Fig. 3. This tower 
must also have served to steady the crossing 
yHers. 

Outside of St. Mary's, at Dover, where 
the widening refinement has been observed 
by Mr, G. A. T. Middleton,f Mr. Hill's obser- 
vation Is the first one ever published for 
the widening refinement in England. I have 
recently made a publication for this refine- 
mént in St. Patrick's at Dublin,t and must 











*T have been tn the habit of conahloting the curves at 
resulting amply from these aceite cerenscenastie on Ths: wabaalne 
ae ee sag hniiag 2 een independently planned. I may be 
Archie Po March. Mn ltrey expionation offered in the Americans 
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crossing piers to be constructive, are the 


considerable wall still visible above the. 
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refer to this article for further information about 
this refinement in general." 

The use of the widening refinement in the crossing 
piers of St. John’s leads to the question as to what 
may have been the purpose of the westward inclination 
on inthe nave. I have insisted on the point 

inclinations are really diagonal, but the 
oc effect of leaning the piers westward is to 
increase the effect of outward widening as regards 
the view towards the choir. Thus, piers leaned 
westward, which liad no north and south inclination, 
would appear_to the eye to lean north and south 
when the spectator is looking toward the choir. 
The purpose may therefore haye been to increase 
the spacious effect of the upper nave, in which case 
the view toward the choir must have RAPER 
as the most important. If St. John's originally 
& pavement sloping upward toward the choir, which 
cannot now be ascertained, but which is the case 
in many medimval churches, we might suppose 
that the piers were inclined backwards as a0 to make 
their vertical limes normal to the pavement and so 
Bonne ne Stearn eye TES The piers of 
Notre-Dame at Paris are sloped westward; so are 
those of St. Mark's wt Venice, nd one other Venetian 
church can be. uoted for the same arrangement. 

There are still some things which must be said about 
St. John’s at Chester. For instance, the iron tie- 
rods which appear in the views of the nave are 
reminders of dangers apprehended, if not really 
existent, and they are also reminders of the appre- 
hensions which will always prevail as to many other 
churches, until the widening refinement and other 
refinements are generally known to have been a 
part of the ordinary mediaval practice. Between 
the years 1859 and 1864, St. John’s was subjected 
to various repairs which were carried out by Mr. 
R. ©. Hussey, a London architect. One of these 
yaaa center agra ess ahlant carer eriaebe #0 
clerestory walls for the height of about 10 feet, 
lower clerestory walls had been sree: ie this 
uniform upper weight and needed that we 
because the open-work of the beautiful double 
triforium galleries results in an inequality of weight 
on the outer side of the triforium walls. Thus, 
when the solid wall was removed the walls 
tended fai besdane top-heavy on the outer side, 
This tende was increased by the outside “ resto- 
ration " wiiah tacked on # heavily projected arcading, 
rl ab heavy ¢ cornice, and a still heavier outside foot-ramip, 


*Or to the deer droditect of 16th March, 1010. San alec tha 
B_L_B.A. Jovian for bih Nov., 1907. 





about a foot wide, under the arcades, to a wall 
which had been originally quite flat. Then, and not 
till then, all the roofs were removed : and then, 
and not till then, indications of a movement in the 
walls were observed (so it is said) which led to the 
nese employment of the tie-rods. How far pure 
 gastoranegisney dearer was the cause 
— tie-rods, cannot be said. It may 
ved, and is certainly the case, that the 
ot ant eaning construction was held to be an accident 
(as it still is by the world at large) and that the appre- 
hensions of danger, however justified at the time by 
the results of unwise cha in the construction, 
were much increased by the e we of the old 
inclinations, This iilbeewcdiee suelinadion may algo 
have been a contributory cause of danger, after the 
steadying weight of the upper wall had been removed 
from above the arcading of the clerestory, after the 
outer clerestory wall had been overweighted by the 
outside additions, and after the resistance of the 
aisle roofs had been removed. 

The outer wall of the aisle on the south side waa 
wholly rebuilt between 1859 and 1864. The outer 
wall of the north aisle was refaced on the exterior 
side at a much later date. The inner side of this 
wall is old masonry and has an outward inclination 
of abuuk' tenon to aboek Oh dock. Tt may be that 
this parallel inclination was designed to avoid the 
contrast of perpendiculars adjacent to the inclined 





piers and the consequently over-conspicuous character 
of the pier inclinations which would result from that 
contrast. The pier inclinations are now quite 


conspicuous on the south side of the church on account 
of the contrast with the ndiculars of the new 
side door, and new side wi lows of the south outer 
wall, and perhaps on account of the contrast with the 
Sey, opie aide wall. There are many instances 
of the subtle evasion of these contrasts in Continental 
churches, and it may be that they were formerly 
avoided at Chester and that the leaning north inner 
wall is « solitary remnant of the old method. How- 
ever this may be, it is time to bring this paper to a 
close, but I am loth to do this without once more 
pointing out that the constructive inclination of 
the piers in St. John’s at Chester is demonstrated 
for the bases of two of the piers beyond any debate, 
and that this constructive inclination was a means 
of obtaining the constructive curvature.” 





weap chit John's _ 
ine i oy F are aoceedible to plologtaphy except. 
at to masonry details in other causes on account of 
aGrrouniliing pews or on seectint of repairs, 


Faml ¢. Observations are ale more dificult 
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REVIEWS, 
ANCIENT TOWN PLANNING, 
Ancient Town Planning. By Professor F. Haverfield. Bo. 
Oxfor 


ord, 1913. Price Ge, Orford : Uniceraity frees. 


Professor Haverfield’s treatise on Ancient Town 
Planning contains in its 150 pages a large body of 
accurate and well-digested information on the histor- 
cal aspects of one of the “ subjects of the day.” The 
word “accurate” should be emphasised, for the 
author, in the fashion he has taught us to expect from 
him, substitutes a clear and dispassionate review of 
actual evidence for the vague and general statements 
which too often pass muster on a subject of the kind. 
The reader of Professor Haverfield’s book, for example, 
will be put in possession of what is actually known 
about ancient Babylon and ancient Alexandria, 
themes on which hazy notions prevail, and will be 
duly warned against assuming that wherever in a 
modern city four streets meet ina “ Carfax ' a Roman 
plan underlies the arrangement. Professor Haverfield 
ig, as one knows, severely sceptical as to the extent of 
Roman survivals in the cities of our own land, and he 
even Tejects, though without reviewing the evidence, 
the vindication by Mr. Bellows of an exact Roman 
survival in the main streets of Gloucester. There can 
be no doubt, however, that these crossings at nght 

les of main streets in modern cities that were once 
Roman do in the main represent the origmal arrange- 
ment, as the author himself shows in the case of Lin- 
coln ; and in connection with this may be noted the 
curious fact of the disappearance in our once Roman 
cities of the open space or forum near the crossing, 
which must have been of very great practical con- 
venience. For want of this, modern Gloucester is in 
its central part very inconvenient in its planning, as 
the traffic is congeated at the intersection of the four 
atreeta. It is interesting to note that, according to 
M. Blanchet’s Enceintes Romaines de la Gaule, the 
“Place at Rouen opposite the Cathedral is the 
forum of the Roman city. | 

On this question of the rectangular plan the reader 
will find full information as to ita listory in old 
Oriental, Classical Greek, Hellemstic, Roman, and 
mediseval times, Kahun, in Egypt, dating about 
2500 p.c., is held to be the earliest extant example of 
such an arrangement, but we may find it represented 
a good deal earlier in the old Egyptian cemetery 
opposite Cairo, of which the central features are the 
three great pyramids, The reproduction im funereal 
dispositions of the arrangements of life upon earth ts 
an established principle from the most primeval times, 
and in the Ghizeh cemetery, where the private 
mustaba tombs are ranged to straight lines westwards 
from the royal mausolea, we can see the quarters of 
the nobles disposed on the rectangular scheme under 
the shadow of the papoaing domicile of the king, The 
introduction of this Oriental system of town-planning 
inte the West is the most important moment in the 
whole history of the art, and is connected with the 
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names of Hippodamus of Miletus and of Pericles, under 
whose auspices the former laid out the Pireus, the 
port of Athens. Hippodamus, about whom Professor 
Haverfield might have sada littl more, seems to 
have been a social philosopher much interested in the 
proper ordering of human communities. He con- 
ceived the idea, which has presented itself to other 
aociolagists since his tome, that physical environment 
may be made to play a considerable part in the moral 
education of man in the aggregate. The present 
genial President of the Board of Trade expressed this 
idea in a humorous way a few years.ago when, m 
leading for new palatial quarters for the London 
County Council, he explained the tortuous methods 
of certain Government departments by the fact that 
their officials had to worm their way through ther 
business in the rabbit-warrens of old and much- 
altered houses! Inspired by some notion of this kind, 
Hippodamus of Miletus worked out the theory that 
the spirit of rectitude and order, and he*proceeded to 
introduce to the Greek world of his day the Oriental 
scheme of rectangular planning, with which as an 
Asiatic Greek he would necessarily be familiar. We 
are reminded here of the political and ethic aims of 
Napoleon IIT. when in our own time he straightened 
out Old Paris. hoe 
The first attempt to carry out this educative aum im 
& European community was somewhat unfortunate, 
and isa warning rather thananensample. The laying 
out of the Pirmus was really a case of doetrinaire 
town-planning, where a ready-made paper scheme Is 
imposed upon a site the natural features of which 
suggest another and a more varied method of treat- 
ment. The Piraeus, with its ntory of indented 
outline and bold elevations, lenda itself naturally to 
that more picturesque treatment suitable for the 
maritime sites round the broken Mediterranean coasts. 
The imposition of the straight streets and right angles 
upon such a varied and hilly locality was ra 


oe tic and savoured too much of the pedagoune : : 
t is possible that Aristophanes was having a hit at 


doctrinaire town-planning when in his Birds he 
described his City of the Birds in the air, “ Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Town,” as desivned hy Meton, the astrono- 
mer, on the radiating plan, with a market-place in the 
centre and strmght streets leading from 1 mn every 
direction, like the rays of the sun. It is interesting 
at any rate to note that the radiating scheme had pre- 
sented itself as a possible one to the mind of the Greeks 
at the same epoch at which the 1 ular scheme 
had been introduced by Hippodamus. The radiating 
acheme plays a comparatively small part in town- 
planning history E5. TP) on the whole modern and 
artificial. The district round the Are de Triomphe at 
Paris is a classic example. Strictly carried out, a8 1 
this instance, the scheme is open to grave objections, 
but in a modified form, freely and rationally employed, 
it may be of great use, and it appears in Wren's famous 
acheme for the rebuilding of ands after the Great 
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Fire, as well as in several excellent modern plans. The 
radiating scheme is in one sense a natural one, forit 
must necessarily present iteelf in the case of any city 
that is the centre of a district, and from the gates of 
which roads branch off to all the points of the compass. 
Such roads, if continued within the walls, would con- 
verge toa central point and would inevitably produce a 
radiating plan in the urban streets, The city Rome 
on the Peutingerian map of the Roman Empire is 
represented as a circle toward the ciroumference of 
which the roads converge from every direction, but 
they stop short ut the ring wall which marks the city. 
As a fact, of course, in the case of most towns, their 
plan was fixed or constituted itself prior to any great 
development of the means of external communication, 
and this radiation was not allowed for. The danger 
of doctrinaire town-planning is only one of the lessons 
to be derived from a historical study of this subject 
that may be of practical service to the town-planner 
of to-day. Another lesson of equal value may be 
evolved from historical examples, and this is the 
danger of drawing out a plan for a district as if it were 
to be final, and not allowing for extensions, which in 
the normal state of things are mevitable. Craig's 
famous plan for the New Town of Edinburgh is a case 
in point. He ended his central broad thoroughfare, 
now George Street, at each termination with o square 
and a church, as if nothing were ever to be added on, 
and the result is that at the western extremity of 
Craig's scheme there is awkward congestion. 

In many ways the practical layer-out of cities may 
derive hints from the facts about older times that are 
set forth with such lucidity and thoronghness in 
Professor Haverfield’s volume. To the intelligent 
traveller also the book will be very welcome from the 
light it throws on the growth of ancient towns with 
the existing aspects of which he is familiar. Of 
erties nothing is said, but that would 
prove vente require a book to itself. Of ancient 

the plan seems almost hopelessly lost, 
though the map of the site made by Napoleon's 
engineers about 1800, when there was no modern cit: 
upon it, might be expected to furnish authentic evi- 
dence. This the author does not notice. About 
Pompeii he gives some very interesting information. 
Against the theory that it was all laid out at once in a 
single scheme he opposes one that reonmises the 
signs of a gradual growth from “a little Osean town 
planted in what bieahn its south-weetern comer,” 
east of the present Forum, and near the older “ Forum 
Tr » Where stood the Doric temple, by far 
the oldest Pompeian building. “ Round this primi- 
tive city grew up, by successive accretions, “ the 
greater Pompeii, only half the site of which, the 
author points out, las yet been excavated. There 
are interesting notices about Turin, Milan, Florence, 
Naples, and other well-known Italian cities, as well 
ag about others in the north such as Cologne, and some 
of our own towns of Roman origin, Altogether Pro- 
fessor Haverfield’s compact littl: volume is one that 


PLANNING BOT 
the traveller would do well to take with him on his 


Continental excursions, | 
G. Barowrxy Brown [Hon, A]. 
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The debate adjourned from ‘the Special General 
Meeting of the 8th June [Jounnar, 13th June, p. 515] 
on the Council's proposals for a new Charter and 


By-laws empowering the Institute to constitute and 
minchn Berseet ech nap erba ie ise hs 
architects, was : on Monday, 29th a 
meeting was probably the largest and Reeias 


sentative that has ever taken place at the Royal 
Institute. Nearly 300 members were present, and 
of these seventeen were from the provinces, inclu 
eleven Presidents or Past Presidents of Allie 
Societies. The proposals were published in the 
JournaL of the 9th May. At the meeting of the 


‘Sth June Clauses 6 and 9 were referred back to the 


Council for further consideration, and in Amendment 
by Mr. Sydney Perks on Clause 10 was under dis- 
cussion at the moment of adjournment. 

The Prestpest, Mr. Recixato Bromrirno, R.A, 
in opening the debate on the 29th June mentioned 
that the discussion on this matter had begun last 
December and that five Meetings had been devoted 
to 1t.* They were still discussing it on this the last 
Meeting of the Session, and he hoped that before they 
separated they would have come to some conclusion. 

Discussion was then resumed of Clause 10, and of 
Mr. Sydney Perks’ amendment—yiz. : 

“That Clause 10 be referred back to the Council 
conaidertion, a revised clause to be submitted tthe Gouseal 
Se cee ee cee being cestreg a Ay cco that the 

ern t to 
tion on our Council han cur own Amedates 

Mn. We. Woopwanp [F.]: I to 
aecpbarias Soult will to be pate Mr. Rinhis oieos 

ant mecting, bbe properly jase culogin 

Allied Societie—a eulogium whic in may ohintoa pL sgn 
deserved—and that eulogium was sanctioned and endoried 
hy Mr. Edwin T. Hall, who followed Mr. Perks. But im- 
mediately after passing that © » ifr. Perks ded to 
demolish the golden i which he himself act up. 
Lot us considerfor a moment these Allied Societies, and what 
they are, [have been a member of the Council of the 





Institute for three years, and have had o ortunities 
witnessing the value of the Toprcecnta tives of ¢ oar 
ee and Recommienitations of the Counet) an he rahject 


Registrathin of Architects | Jownw 
LOLS, goa bar ay iporecreee oe 


Body and discussed ot Meetings he 
December 2913 nad. Sth Sonene wile fs Jourmsat, 6th (3 
atl W7th Jonny 1914), Ar tt tor merting, 6h Trcember ye 
were present, i eas mmanimc cmived, onthe oten ef Sir eto 
Web, RA. “that the Council be scthorised te Gabel tev seater 
for the approval of the General Rody, o Prtithon f r present hee 
pie Praying Hl Majety to grant.» new Chatter 
PoOrars a4 am fequi to promote eff re Neor 
the advanerment of Architecturm by enabling the Moyal Dnetite 
te af 
Eritieh Jrelbterte tio andl to | Perens qualified tia 
. ect to this Hesoluthon ae Cosel 
fowtines of the ath Apel, Sth Juma, and Sth Jesse 
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done excellent work. Their criticisms on the work = are being treated inn way that wo have no right to be treated. 
of 2 Gonnal and of the Institute have been most valuable, We were asked to become allied to the Institute ; and we have 
particularly from the point of view of the large bedy of altered our rules, and done everything we could to fall inte 
provincial members, The Allied Societies total 22—19 in line with the Institute, and to have it thrown in our teeth 
Kingdom, three in South Africa, four in Australia, that we are of no greater service than tho Associates ia, wo 
| and, and one in Canada. For the sof feel, an insult; and we trust thin meeting will allow, if not 
thic amendment we may confine ourselves—and | think pi a representation, at least the representation suggested 
Mr. Porks wil) bo with me in this—to the 19 societies in the by the Council. 





nited Kingdom. (On the ince of it, Mr. Perke's amendment Me. A. E. Munnar, B.H.A. [F.]: I represent the Royal 
haan appear, unless ono goes more closely into its practical Institute of the Architects of Ireland. We claim to be only 
working, to bo a ronsonable thing. But Mr. Perks haa not ‘two years younger than the R.LB.A.; therefore, we think wo 
brought before this meeting one sonorete amendment such as are in some position. We have always loyally supported this 
we could deal with in practical manner, Supposing it is Institute; we have always felt that it is the parent Institute 
admitted that the Allied Societies should not have a groater and that in supporting it we were supporting the profesmon at 
representation than the Associates, how does Mr. Perks large, We-foel that this Institute ia, oroug to be, the mouth- 
ae to apportion peak jmld of votes between those piece of the profession in the United Kingdom. Lam strongly 
19, es Dadinioa. ge equal representation tothe Associates, of opinion that this Institute holding the position 1 docs, ond 
who we have agreed shall have 10 seats on this new body ? remembering the distinguished men who hare been Presidents 
Mr. Perks, surely, cannot suggest that certain of these societies and worked on the Council and given their whole-hearted at- 
are pot worthy to be represented on this body. Does he sug- tention to the detaila of ite working, it ought to get our loyal 
gest that there should be an amalgamation of some of these sup I think the more the Allied Societies are in touch 
nocieties 7 Andifeo, which of them should be allied to others T with this Institute, and support the very honest endeavours 
Haas he the opinions of the Allied Societies respectively as to it makes for the profession, the better for the Allied Societies. 
whether or not aii! individually would care to be allied to I think, too, that our Royal Institute of Ireland has rights 
other societioaT fh are the concrete points which even above the other Allied Societies, You temon who 
Mr. Perks should have been preparod with when he moved this belong to the provincial societies in England and Scotland have 
amendment. It is of no use aries amendmenta of the Institute near enough to you to got into 6 train and come 
this sort; they must be spect efore I any that the here and give your opinion. But we in Lreland have not only 
Allied Societies are entitled to the ip of representation to get into a train—and we arn s poor country, it means 
which we have suggested for them on new body. What expense to come over here, and takea some days to do it— 
ground i@ ther for the apprehension which seems to be in but we have to get into a boat as well, and then into another 
r. Porks's mind that these 19 representatives will combine train. 1 would bo glad to see those repr tnéives of the 
for the purpose of fag: or thwarting the interests of the Allied Sovieties come here and learn 4 vhs. ly what is being 
Royal Institute t [Mr. Perks ; T never suggested it.) There done for the Allied Societies. Mr. Wood amid there waa 
js no ground for it. If you wish to know the work of the some fear, but 1 think there ia nothing to fear. It is like the 
Allied Societies I would refer members peers ot oP 412 of case of the old lady on board ship in a storm who went to the 
the Institute Kacexpan. You will find there the foundation Captain and asked, “Captain, is there any fear of danger ” 
for what | state to be a fact, that there is no ground for “You, ma'am,” waa the reply; “there is a lot of , 
apprehending that these Allied Societies, ifwe give thom the there is noe " . | | 
the Council or the interests of the Institute itself. Therefore Sheffield Society of Architects : | would like to call attention 
I trust that, in their deciaion pap ia members will relagate to one point. *e stad ts ‘aula 
thin amendment to the position it eserves, and that they will the Council who come fram the provincial societies do not 
recognise the po tion which the Allied Societica are entitled fepresent the Associates, That is 5 tmistake, Members 
to in the new body, and which I am sure they will be tho last whe are vlocted Presidente of the Alfted Bocioties ties do represent 
tosbor | i ts the provintial Associates; and it is a mistake to suppose that 
Mr. G. Hasrwen Grayson [F.], Ex-President of the Liver- they are, in any way, not elected by tho p pein) Associates. 
pet Architectural Society Thad the oppartonity of saving a = Ba their representatives here in Lo . think, too, it will be 
@ words in this room a month ago, and then I waa speaking ® great pity If liberty is not given for those societies to send 
on my own behalf, Butaines then T have had communications Associate representatives to the Council, because in many caset 
from eight or ton of the Allied Socicties, and have had oppor- the questions which the Council have to deal with in London 
tunities of discussing things very fully with many of the ure such that they extend over a much wider area than the 
mai in the provinces, some of whom are here to-day, Metmpolia, The rule that the representative must ho a Follow 
Lhave had a good deal of correspondence also, [twasevident ia the reason why many of the Allied Societies have no repre 
a month ago that some 120 or 150 Associates in this room sentative at all on the Council this year. In my case | was an 
aght that tur Allied Societies had too great a representation Associate, and had no intention of ng a Fellow, because 
on the Cotineil already. There ate in the Allied Societies 1,942 I was not in sympathy with the way in which some of the 
members. ‘They are not all members of the Institute, There  Vellows used to be elected here, But koowing that I was to 
are 299 Fellows, 337 Associates, 438 Licontiates, and 869 who have the honour of election as Pree pretty. be as 
cebeey of the Institute. The Allied Sociction are —the first society which was ever allied to the Insti tute—| 
competent atvd entitled to represent thowe of theirmemberswho thought it would not be fair on my part not to take the 
are onteide aa well na thote Inside the Institube. It mey:not Fellowship in the proper couras, nnd therstore I applied for 
be known here, but the Allied Societies do a vast amount of lection, If 1 had taken any ott sroandge tansy peti 
control of all our members; we deal with o large body of of the Council, and if elected taken the piace of some other 
practitioners who are vory important to architecture in this Associate. I thought that coming from the proviners, and 
fountry, bat whom the Institute are unable to touch. Wedo being elected in a large meacure by the votes of the Associates 
very valuable service, and we feel wo are entitled to some I was doing no wrong to the Asso ocintes in taking that course. 
reward And the reward we ask is that we should have, if not 1 should like to bring to your noties, too. that in » past in the 
every Allied Socety represented sn the Council,atany rate the provinces we have bad men of very t capacity who have 
resents n which the Council have offered us. Wethought stood apart from the Institute, » whicioe: sie: Bak on the 
when they said that only those societies which had fifty onthe Council would have been a great acquisition. It a euid havi 
¢ were entitled to representation, that we were being been a ates advantage if you could have had thoes men on the 
ra Ha Soagrt ha ma we were entitled toa greater Council when considering cartier Charters, and it will be good 
very carefully read by provincial mombers, ancl we feel wo order to got fuller support from the provincial societi coi og Ca 
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REGISTRATION 
ae mals objens Easy Fang SS to your notice the point 
that provincial Preside apnea Associates in the Pro- 
Se ax wall ue tar meen and | hope | have made my 


nt clear. 
Pte Gonerr Feasen [4.], President of ,the Liverpool 
Architectural Society: I should like to say, ‘in reference to 
this matter, that the Allied Societies are very united indeed, 
and I hold bere letters from nearly all the Allied Societics who 
are in sympathy with us in this matter, and some of them 
have sent representatives here to-night. 

Mn. J. A. Goren, F.S.A. [FJ ent of the Northampton. 
shire Association of Architecta: I should like to present 
myself, if I may, in a dual capacity: as President of an Allied 
Society—a amall one, but one which T hope is worthy of 
consideration, namely, Northamptonshire; and also in the 
capacity of practically the fa r of the Counell of this 
Institute. As o matter of fact, with the exception of two 

ars orthoses pugrettea’e ya pular election were adverse, 
Thess been on the Council for twenty-seven years. That 
may or may not be held to be a r tion. On the 
one hand I may be as an effete old fogey, and on the 

needa ral ae lol the poniod T hae 
Thro t vt 
et it has always struck me, but lam bound 
to say Joss in recent year, that the Council waa practically a 
metropolitan body. They seemed to me to have no knowled 
of and no nymapatby with certain of the custome which obtain 
in the provinces, oui as beet pail with regard to the question 
of faking oh t out quantit and payment for quantities. The 
customs which vail Gn tha “at OF the oounkr, in which 
I praction were a litely inkonws to tham, aiid oy had no 
pation of the practices which do prevail and which work out 
very well. So it has always been borne in upon me that the 
Council of the Institute has been too metropolitan in character, 
For that reason I hare for a number of yoars advocated an 
extension of the tion of the provinces on the 
Council, And the idea that this mattor was suddenly sprung 
upon the Council and decided in five minutes ts quite mis- 
Tt has been before the Council more or leas in con- 
orm for several years, and finally, after long striving, 
the Council have begun to take what I call a more cosmo- 
politan view. And especially in view of the extension of thes 
Fornoee of jiecta which is now contemplated it is 
that the Council should be widely representative. 
Di lties have been rug pire ties I tette 
suggested it might happen La ty only one mem 
af Institute might still send ite President here as a repre- 
sentative. That reminds me of the story of the very polite 
gentleman who called at a house, and when the maid opened 
the door he said “ Might Mr. Smith live hers 7°" “ Yes, gir, 
he might; but he don’t." (Laughter.) These things might 
happen, but they don't happen. (“Whyt") Because of 
the law of averages and law of chances. It is quite 
inconceivable in actuality that a Society with one member 
should be able to send ite President, although repair e : 
in posible, And | woukl aleo point out that geogray 
going to protect the Institute from being swamped 
provincial Presidents. How ia it possible for the Preeclemt 
art the Aberdeen Society, for instance, or the Glasgow Institute, 
bo penanl at Vevey seeding Cl 13, mt paiptongromee 
tat Inve ity in , 
Gentlemen in the on ie work to do just as gentlemen 
in the metropo ve—possi bil y they have not got much, andl 
it it frequently borne in upon us that we ought to have more— 
brat car do have a ce amount of work, and if they como 
bs Aaa eopecially if they come Da Ba stances, they are 
liged to meglect for the time being the work they have in 
hand. t point was made by Mr. Paterson at the Inst 
meeti “Tt bea conly thing, and there are» good many 
ae 
crt xpensea in connection with the visit. [ am 
vastanile certain that the Presidents of the Allied Societies 
will never assemble in such numbers as to sipcan thucdge peighise 
Their numbers prevent it at the cutest * 
ninotern out of fifty, and I am prepared, erations of eae 
of these Allind Socirtica, one of the amallest—1 am prepared, 
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if it would ease matters in the slightest degree, to climinate 
that part of the suggestion which gives to the smaller societies 
a ropresentation in rotation. But that is Mm. Uy Boyatell point, 
and I attach oo importance to it pers t what Ido 
attach importance to is that these large and powerful societies 
who represent the provinces generally should have « direct 
voies upon the Council, In isa mere mockery to aay that thay 
oan vote for London ma atarpagngaa because the whole point 
of my observations during the t -seven years that I 
have teen upon the Cour ii is that the London man is out of 
sympathy: largely from unavoidable ignorance. If men he ia 
out of sympathy—or, at any rate, if bo is not out of metas 
he bas not ASA seo: Spree re 
hat I re ge most seriously to the 









being vital'and local know . une the Presi | 
ing a an a eg int I : 
tectural Association: This is the first occasion here ed the 
privil of apoaking to a meet in this room, a BO Wi 
\onsiderablo diffide fidence. “goggle a MA Sarg mater po 
day cag dared the the purpose of supporting supporting thisclause,and aa there 


ition to the 

Se oe art acta eat sleet aety bo my 
something on the question. It secma to mp that the argu- 
ments whioh have been’ used this increase might just 
as well, in fact might more logically, have been used in favour. 
It is contended that because about two-thirds of the members 
of Allied Societics aro not members of the Institute that it is 
not fair, that itis an injustice, that they should ye mepesern ied 

on the Counell. Surely the Institute is not t there 
should be such a large number of practising architects in the 
provinces who are not connected with the Institute. What is 
the cause ? Mr, Perks said he had nothing but praise for the 
Allied Societies; he thought it was a great advantage to the 
Institute that they Id be in constant touch, and that 
they should receive encouragement from the Institute, But 
this touch with the Institute hardly oxista; the Institute ia 
not a live thing at all in the provinces at the present time, ound 


that ia because of the lack of adequate representation, And 


if by ineressing thie you can get these members of Allied 
Societies to understand that there is a real communion of 
thought and of work with the Institute you will get them to 
join the Institute. And it cannot be said that these mon are 


unworthy; | know a t proportion of them are worthy of 
being members of the Institute, and that t cer dag wtshmacly Yager 
cations; it is simply that they have not interest in the 


Institute because of the lack of communication between the 
Provinces and the central body. It was also contended— 
though this was sae a very forcibly by Mr. Perks—that 
because there were o four or five hundred Licentiates out 


of about 1,300 who cack members of Allied Societies that it 


would be an injustice to this class of momber. The same 
thing holds good. if eltcasieanpsng Sarah ly verte 
in the Institute, but they have no representation. If you 
coll Srwccapinqmentrensny- aionwwraaaets Ap fn allistioo with tixe Insti- 
tute, then these Lirentiates will seo that by joining the Societies 
rte Dahes enaitegraare as Ne tee eae the Preai- 
dents of those Societies. Dene chive wea 
pale clean tou to me. "But why wth id they suffer 7 
very scpacien Azsoolates are in and [ 
Sncc ENTRS nS Aenea nt 
would be represen tmembers generally, and that 
the Associates SS woala’ benciit that. Another point which 
sai om pa eonay ay Bhar of time given to the con- 
sideration of this claus. Tf consideration has ben 
given to it, because Mr, Hall, who supported Mr. Perks, 
said that this matter had been threshed out when the former 
Charter was being drafted, and that it had been brought up 
repeated)y. Docs that look like a hasty resolution ? the 
contrary, I think it is a Jogica!l outeome of long deliberation, 
and the Council have at last realised the immenae im 
of this matter, and have taken a very broad view which ean 
only end in good for the Institute. There is a fear that there 
might be a“ pocket borough" for somebody. That is no 
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cateh, surcly. Ther ja mo £400 a year here! There ie 
nothing in connection with tt but a great deal of expense 
anil heal work for those provincial representatives who do 
their duty as members of the Council ; and they will do it from 
disinterested motives—I do not think that the glory would 
compensate forit. But I think we ought to look at this 
ey o higher standpoint. I tell vou, gentlemen, that if you 
reject this clanze you miss a very great opportunity of extend- 
ing the power and tho influence of the Institute throughout the 
country, of encouraging sounder principles in our art, of incul- 
cating a higher ethical standard of conduct amongst the prac- 
titioners throughout the country, and of increasing the respect 
of the public for this Institute which would thas be able to 
wield such an influence Factional and sectional interests 
would ‘ot suffer at all, ‘The representatives from Allied 
Societies would deal with the larger issues that posed! the 
relations between architects and the public, and problema 
to their respective districts, and generally t - reault 
would be a distinot benefit to the profemon of architecture 
and to the Institute. Gentlemen, I most strongly urge 
approval of this clause. 
W. Contis Gaeew [F.j]: Tam not a member of an 
Allied Society; I, like many others, have sat a silent apectator 
nt thoes meetings, not because I do not feel the neceaity of 
aul} formulated by the Council at the 
of Gan Body to settle this matter, but because I 
not understand architectural politic, [ come from a 
ace where, though we are interested in architecture and do 
Doaek towanls furthering its interesta, we have no 
enn Sripy ear that to 4 ind not otherwise 


Bee 


a 


that Bitershins have ax much to do with politics as they rs 
with housekeeping. If we allow ourselves to become involved 
in the intricacies of housekeeping we shall have no time for 
our work. If we allow this Institute to become a party 
machine we may say good-bye to architecture. We ore not 
tradesmen, we aro not trade unionista; we are not members 
of this Institute for what we oan it ont of ft. This Institute 
exists for the motion of architecture, and not for the 
Wich rope of interesta of architects, however young. 
Vith hee to this roposal to give greater representation to 
the Allied Eesioten: fe hen bees init lois apgnltas tbe lokersok o 
SEGA tear npsiek tan luteese oF Fone If we 
were a trade union no doubt our own interesta would come 
firat, but the intercets entrusted to us are of finer material than 
selfish and maternal interesta, Our concern ia with the welfare 
cphsansancendd tmp ldo nected and if we admit thees men 
the smaller societies to the charmed circle of 
our Coun feel eure they will serve architecture all the 
better for being in closer touch with the ideals of thia Institute, 
ami for that reason I shall vote for the proposal, and I hope 
the rest of the members will do eo too. 

Mn. F. B, Dosxenter [F.], President of the Manchester 
Saeed cord l come here to-night representing what 
[ believe ia the strongest in oumbers of your provincial 
societioa, anil I therefore claim that altruiatio motives are not 
affected one way or the other by the resolution or the amend- 
mer Helge we in Manchester have ao spots fecling of 

with those whom I aged call aah er beethren, 

sed wo think th jou ae sey therto has been totally and 

y inadequate, and 1 believe that if the ib 

which eter in Mr, Perka's namo is carried it will bo the moat 

gerious blow which haa been dealt at the unity of architects 
for as unity is above all things at this 

ss Weak dadintla, [chooks Eka if Tomy, to ccterrece 

one statement which Mr. Perka made in his speech. Ho said 

that the Inatitute nothing out of these provincial societies, 

and they cost us about £500 a year, and £100 for the expenses 

ene ieee I think that is a most misleading way of 

patting things, 8 for my own Society, wo have 

thirty- ‘two F ows, sixty. ve Associates, forty- two Licentintes., 

This Institute receivee four for each Fellow, aod it 

returns ws one guinoa, 60 that it has a net gain of three guineas 

per Fellow. om Associates it receives two guineas and 


Ties ot 
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returns hali-s-guinea, o net Oe eaaal Thee et 
From Licentiates it takes ifs whole That iv the 
contribution from members of our y who aro also 
embers, corporate or non-corporate, of this body, Tha 
amount is £257 53. 6d. per annum, What I want to know 
is what, advantage do we provincials get for these contri- 
butions as compared with what you arene in London 
get? We get, of course, very valuable assistance from 
the Institute ‘in cases of unfair conditions of corn petition, 
We want to get these things put on o fairer basts, 
Institute senda us aseessors in our competitions, | sha 
are not always occasions of unbounded joy ! Bat. 

not always simply local si att rin te often open to 


architecta in the whole of the Bri ® get tho 

Jovnwar, which we receive every inde gaia shud ise very 

valuable aseet, for we ore able to | 
which we : hear Midis Sap 

cet fen kuch: a0'thi Ono ehieke Gone Aoapacherscas June. 

Bat for this we pay £250 a year, and I consider consider that that is 


fairly high. ‘The bulk of this money, £250 a year, goes towards 
the maintenance of this building, the stad, che library, and so 
on. You London members pet 99 hundrediha of the yarns 
this building and library ; oy tin sauioeli architects it ia 
very little use. It is now twenty years since I paased th ate 
nication om whieh: ach dnccocean alssan Hei Samia 
many mambo, ond this be ely the eecite ae eer tere 
appeared within these sacred | L 

undue prominence ia given to theee examinations ; I 

twenty or thirty years spent in the servive of architecture ia of 
more values than examinations What I want to seo im this 
Institute is A more re 
we canall look up drawn from all parts of the United 
se and not unduly from one numerically atrong portion 
al it. 


Mr. G.H. Oatcer [F.], Past President of the Bristol Society 
of Architects : 1 Ran os iat Mint Cas Dany seca tae rarer eee 
the question of unity. He stress os the mossbers in London 
regarding themucives om separate. setae ke tes cote ak 
ries in soothers ie London and 14 ehaaild ae he spirit of 
ene cen eee ce 

wer ut the whole 
Rinaadean 3 It needa no epecial inspiration to prophesy that. 
it will fail to do eo unless it increases rather than inher 
ita union with the Allied Societics, Mr. Perks in his specch at 
the last meeting assumed that: the Increase of representation 
of the Allied Societies means tation of those who are 
not members of this Institute. This is not the case. In the 


HG 


district which I have the honour tor anh 35 5a ee 
ship of the K.LB.A. that feels eved at the Beato 
insufficient representation of the Allied Societics. In 

we have 55 members of our society—I am not co ng 


student members—and of these 19 are Fellows and 
Associates be phe Institute, that is to say, a lis 55, which 
A aa 
iti web te Laos tates te tl of 
in the Provinces, the proportion of representation from the 
Allied Societies which is suggestell by Clause 10 cannot be 
regarded aa excessive, cepecially when it i remembered that 
it ia not likely that more than 6 or 7 out of the number pro- 
would be able to attend the meetings of the Oouncil. 
i wish, Sir, that those members who are practising in London, 
cole whet they can for architecture and the Institute, 
know something about the societies in the country. 
We in Bristol had to submit our Constitution to you, Bir, 
and I think it is a very good one, and we are d loyally all 
we can for the Institute, and our beat, to further ther ah ail vance 
conan ah sgeryie sees that thos who come to our 
vere fit: and wesen that in our offices 
themeelyes for the Institute ie aot a in nat, nay 
ui will not take thom as pupila unless they consent to go 
through the course. 

dim ApaM F.Watsox fe. .). President of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects: I should like to call attention to a few of the re- 
marks which Mr. Perka made with referunce to his amendment. 
Some of the gentlemen here to-night probably were not at the 
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meeting Tam alloding to, but they lure aoon what fs reported 
inthe JocnxaL With reference to the particular societies men- 
tioned by Mr. Perks. nanwly the Edinburgh Associntion and 
the Hampshire Society, Mr, Perks spoke about their being com- 
posed “ mainly of people who had merely an interest in archi- 
tecture,” but on referring to the list of mombera in the Kalon- 
dar for 1913-14, I find 26 of the Edinburgh Association ara 
Fellows and Associates of the R.ILBLA. and the Hampshire 
Society has 23 members of the Institute, namely, 10 Fellows 
and 15 Associates, 1 think it will alter the caso conaiderabl 

in the opinion of members when they know those figures. 
Mr. Perks thinks the members of the Institute in the Provinces 
should be represented by the same number as the Associates. 
But I would like to point out that the members of the Allied 
Societies are rep ted more by their Presidents if they 
get a seat on the Council than by the Metropolitan members 
of the Council; they are more in touch with them. With 
fteference to the membera of the Institute, there are eomethin 

like 700 Fellows and spotter Serna ats ot feat 

Societies and they are represented for the comir year by only 


who are 


Yorks 
part of Derbyshire, part of Notiingham: and the district 
Withers was a member of the Council previous to mo, but I 
think for something like eight or ten years we have had no 
representation owing to the fact that the President waa nota 
Fellow of the Royal Institute. Tho Alliod Societies are doing 
all they can to get architects in the Provinces to join the 
Institute, The main thing ia to got more interest in the 
Provinces by huving a representative on the Council. It ia 
impossible for Presidents of Allied Societies to attend every 
meeting. It entails great personal expense, and the tinie 
spent is even more pany for it means two daya, or a largo 


of two days, for th ) I sometimes wonder how 
cane times the mae eres of this Council who are London 
members would attend Council Meetings in Scotland or the 
North of Engla Sieg telat hee tary Mr. Perks stated 
whether tects or not, would have «a representation on the 
Council; bot that is utterly wrong: the Council's suggestior 
is that if an Allied Society has 50 of its members on the : 
ter that Rociety should have s representative on the Council. 
Aten Preks; “Won't they have to be members of the 
ied Societies t"] They will be members of their society, 
but they will not have representation on the Council unless 
they are Chartered Amhitects, and the Allied Societies repre- 
sent the Associates oven | . 

Tae Peesipest; Wo have had a most eloquent exposition 
of the views of the Presidente of the Allied Societies. They 
have said some very shrewd and, I think, some very wii 

Ings. I shall now call upon Mr. Perks to reply, after 
that the matter will be put to the vote. 

Ma. Svnwer Perks: First of all, I should like to answer the 
following question which was put to me by a member: “ Will it 
make any delay in our Registration scheme if this matter of the 
Allied Presidents and the constitution of the Council pees back 


for further consideration tT" Thero ia nobody more 

in this great Registration scheme than myrot But this is a 
By-law matter, and it doca not matter whether wo settle the 
question to-night or whether we settle it six months ora year 
hence; the Registration scheme can still go on, for the ques- 
tion of the number of representatives of the Allied Socivtics 
forma no part of it, There was a suggestion last time that 
perhaps my figures were not correct, | was very surprised 
When I got out my figures, nod I think members here were 
rather surprised when they heard them; but I could not have 


the slightest doubt raised about them. Lf thoy were wrong I 
waited tis clan serercenn them, so 1 sent a copy of my 
speech to a firm of chartered sccountanta, er with my 
notes with other figures and a copy of cur KaLespan, and 
asked them to carrect them, This is the certificate I got : 
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“90 Cannon Street, Foc. 

“Dean Sin,—We have checked the figures quoted in your 
speech ut the Royal Inatitute of British Armhitects, checked 
it with the official Kalendar, and certified those figures sa 
correct. Wo have aleo choked the figures contained in your 
notes. and find those correct.—Yours faithfully, 

“Evans, Furrr, Dexp & Co., 
* Chartered Accountants" 

I repeat whet I said at the Inst een, jb I believe in the 
Allied Societies being mpresented, and [ have nothing bat 
pin aud admiration for them. But 4 of the Allied 

cwleties has nothing whatever to do with this matter. It 
ssems to mo that gentiomen do not understand thia proposal 
of Mr. Peach's. ! 

THe Presipest: [must make it clear to the meeting that 
the proposal to which Mr. Perks's amendment is directed ia the 
proposal of the Council of this Institute. 

in. Penns: Certainly, sir, I am aware of that. But I 
tried to differentiate because there has been confusion. Some- 
times the Council of tho Institute was meant and sometimes 
the Privy Council where the word “ Council "has been used in 
these debates. Mr. Peach anys that the Conncil feel very 
Pita & Grapes the interests of the Institute that the 

ed Societies should be represented by their Presidents. 
But the proposal of the Council is not on those lines—it is to be 
the President, or other representafiee. At the present time it 
re benefit ta tal dora oe Shing’ ents on ope epg bat 
sentative of an Allied Society need not be tie Breailont it 


is an entirely different state of things, Ar Pov thar Allied 
Society coal d nominate anybody liked to the Counsil. 
(" No, no") Tsay they can nominate any Fellow, op gies 
they like, who is qualified to represent them. Mr. Hubbard, 
referring to the mame point, said that we might have in the 
future “ dix or eight Provincial members," hut they need not 
be Provincial members. The Allied Socicties have London 
members: they can nominate a London member to represent 
them. (" Hear, hear—Why not?") Hut Mr. Hubbard, who 
i# a member of the Constitutional Committee and a Vice-Pre- 
sdent of the Institute, finds fault with this. Ho says: “ No 
Allied Society can be juately represented by a London 
man,” and yet he is suppertin thievery grtipoeal of thee Cone: 
I to make it possible for him to be a London man, The 
country members have a very good chance of being elected. As 
a matter of fact, at the inat election five members of Allied 
Socictios were elected as ordinary members of the Council. One 
President of an Allied Society called attention to the poles 
work which is dona by the Allird Socinties in looking after 
iin tae ee zg to have a new state 
things w egiater ja d; it is proposed to 
set up a Board purposely to look after the regis rg sheets 
to do the police work, so that the work which is now done hy 
the Allied Societies will automatically pass to that Board. ‘I 
would again call attention tow very alight increase in the pro- 
peaed new Connell of cur own members, eet per cent. in- 
crease over the present number, whereas the inorease of Allied 
Soclety representatives would be no less than 100 per cent. on 
the number in the present Kalender liat, ‘The proposal seems 
to be grossly unfair to our own members. (* They are all our 
own members”) No, sir, those who elect tham are not. "Thea 
Allied Society men are not. Tn your own society (Northamp- 
ton) you have only five members of this Institute. [Mr 
Dewnerrer: “ There are more members in the country than 
in the tite Vory eligistly more, but the point is that our 
country members aa & rule do not join the Allied Sooicties, and 
it ia wrong for these Presidents to come here and say they re- 
preacit our menin the provinces. Our members do not belo 
niopeprearatactonlu bo ay st i freee of our Licon- 
‘bea in th vinces—t gare the figures last time—belong to 
the Allied Societies. T regan! this as a matter which is } 
unfair, that a scheme should ba promoted here which wilt 
make it ble to have a society of 50 men, only one man 
being a Fellow and the other men not mombers of the Inat} tus, 
and yet they can automatically send that man on to the 
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Council! without hia’; ng through the ordinary routine of 
cloction. wes Why not? "| Because 170 of our. Amociates 
are onl one man, and eo the proportion 
is mot: hie vue Watson: * Doea that 170 embrace all the 
Associates in the Fae vispeag 1) Wes, all the Associates. They 
are Tr by other men—the men they elect by vote. 
me have five men sr the Allied ssestgbae ae vegas rt 
t simply a matter OTL ou iit Tair Uiat 
men oot being our hadi tang snes baths to send automati- 
eally one man on to the Council when Lapa aor tbo 
ob andl ei dee Pipe Eee aman by all means reject this 
ment. 1 a they et call ei attention A rita t that a 
things go on rrnil t worse from the representa- 
dion port of view, mantiber of Associate representatives is 
to be fixed at 10, but the number of Associates ix constantly 
incressing. We have 1,700 now, and before long, if we go on 
at the same rate, we shall have 1.600. The number of Asso- 
tiates increases, but their A nhepeieer will not increase ; it 
wseciaet points The Allied Socictics go on increasing, and 
= Bal desert eend A tative e Phesdist trweceg 
I roposal, OU Ere Kigning @ cheque, 
ae thay wil Ba on increasing, : and the Asamtirey Sas 
of our Associates must in proportion go on decreasing I 
think this ie a most unjust unfair proposal, altoge 
wrong, and that ia why I have eobmitted my | ment. 
Tae Peesmest: We hove now to vote upon Mr. Perks’s 
amendment, which is" That Clause 10 be referred back to the 
Council for further consideration, a reviecd clause to be sub- 
mitted to the General Body at on early date—it being distinctly 
understood that the members of Allied Societies are not to have 
ae ear etna ade eg than our own Associates.” 
amendment being put to the vote, there voted in its 
favour 84; | i, 163. 
Tae Parsipest: The amendment is lost. Are there any 
ate. Henn os 4}: 1 a 
n. HERHERT | ELCH regret t previous 
our taking the ame subuainsenig 1 wenn 200 ts Coke tes unais Go 
of order which 1 wished to raise. My attention has 
calli ad this moking bas a eceaty vo lcegutecty, foapiog 
m n ne arity, 
lng Institute's ueual method of calling these 2 i 
In the ordinary course of things every momber of the Institute 
receives notice of a meeting, aml the notice for this eae 
was received, I think, by every corporate member in th 
way. But I understand that in addition to that o circular 
letter waa pent out officially from the offices of the Inetitute 
=F cegpirsotorn e ach Sone eee oo cae eee 
a 68 elort to 
if that in strictly in scoordance with sptlecdbrnen 


the Council in calling a 1 
Toe Preesmext: It ia > fect! true that two circulam 
_ Twill rend the By-law : 


have been ecnt out under By-law 
“No notices or other documents other than thoee necessary 
hoe the Waal coaetiond of Ste: basiness of the Inatitate shall be 
imued to the various classes of members and Licentiates, avo 
those directed to be so issued Nar akot tn bois ok doeateeie 
Resolution af the Council, except that in case of o 
President shall have power to lmeve any notice bo may: 
ahh aay seace hy that he report his action at the next meeti 
." "That, gentlemen, is the reason. I m 
considered that an emergency had arisen. Therefore, having 
power to issue the notice, I thought fit to instruct the Secretary 
to issue these circular, and my action has been duly reported 
to the Council. And the reason I thought that an emergence. 
had arisen was because unfortunately with reference to 
matter politica have been imported into the Institute. We 
have heard to-night from Mr. Curtia Green a very acdimirable 
speech on that wubject. (Applause.) I greatly regret, os 
an artist and an architect of a good many — experience, 
and as one who has known the Institute Io 
members in this room—I regret greatly that polities should 
have entered into it. Bot it was within my knowledge and 
observation that those who were opposed to the proposals 
of the Council had organiaed—I do not find fault with them 


for it—an opposition to those proposals, and I considered it 
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was only right and that those members of the Institute 
who were in favour of the Courwil's proposals should have their 
attention called to the gravity of the situation, and the Socre- 
tary was instructed to send out the two notices which I will 
now nek him torvad to you, and you oan then judge for your- 


elves. (Much applause. | 
The letters were as follows >— 
18th June 1914. 
Dean Sir, 
RB. A, jor new Charter. 
You will no doubt Sonmethee that the for a new 


Charter and atl to enable the R.LB.A. to constitute 

and maintain a. of Architects have been discussed 

vetings on Zith A rl anil &th June, and 
med while Clause 10 was 


ee te eh pened o eae Goa 
of the B..LB.A. and to make @ large increase in the number of 
tatives. Instead of a maximum of nine 





inert 


8 et pre Societies the : Council would 
pro n at least 18 prov tatives. 
heard is to bring the 


B.LELA. into closer aL iegescker tare touch with its 
members in the provinces and to povie them wih & better 
a of « npn Re views on profcesional 

you will see mi the soport in the last muaber'ot the 
nine Jounxa this clause met with considerable oppo- 
gition. Jit is doped that membera of the AIBA. practising in 
the provinces will make a epecial effort to attend the adjourned 
meeting whick will be Aeld af Bo pm. on Monday, 29th Jwne, 


wo that paar cde veal scheme. members on this important 


aes cal bch tach Obie 


bliged if you would kindly fill up the 





ma and return it rn me before 29th June. 
Faithfully yours, 
19th June 1914. 
Drax Srn,— 


Hegistration. 

The Council's proposala for the establishment of m Register 
of Architects under the control of the Royal Institute will 
be again discussed at a Special General Meeting on Monday, 
20h June, af 8 ptm. 

ibs of the utzoot importance that these shorn be a 
and representative ening of members. preent on tins 
occasion, £0 ms to ensure that the Gece enived at will 
Pa eet pyreitiy nye af ep corer yd abe whole, 

moch obliged Hf you kindly and return 
to me the enclosed posteard.—Faithfully you er 
lax Mickrierss, Seerelary, 


Tue Parsrpest: With regard to these two tirculara, 
gentlomen, I believe weial are edt ape constitutional and in 
ornder—{applause}—and I these exceptional powers, 
Whici ane soueizedl ct Oke Peacieat ob heioenae ne 
need in eee emergency, because | thought it was absolutely 

. in the best interesta of this Institute that I should 
use them. (Applaune.) 

Ma. Wacn: t I have one further word, Sir? I think 
ay Goan apoeeaae eeeee 

m a po 
seen Vincanmogiet 5 os Council's ste ot he 
organization you refer to rom its inception been entire 
outside the walla (officially) of this Institute, which ia nelte’s 
=o 

ext: I do not think this has hearing on 
question, To the best of my een and belief my Trt 
cecding was constitutional and in [ have teed the 
powers conferred upon me, and am pot prepared to discuss the 
matter further or to allow it to be further discussed. I now 
pecposnl, ny Gis amenmastn trip Cheeta 


ve. & Dovonas Torrey [4.]:] desire to move the fol 


amendment: “ That Clause 10 be referred back to the | 


for further consideration, a revised clause to he submitted to 


kl 


at 
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the General Body at an early date—it being distinctly unier- 
ee ee ene ba Geta ee are not to have 
representation on the Counc our own Corporate 
Members," The treting will appreciate the distinction be- 
tween the pro of the Council and the pro; contained 
in the are nt. The last sentence of amendment 
which has now been disposed of lnid it dawn that there should 
be no larger representation of members of Allied Societies than 
of the Associates. I seeonded that amendment, which Mr. 
Perks moved: but it occurred to me since that it would be 
more prudent and wiser to substitute for the word “ Associate 
“ Gorporate Member.” We have heard to-night some friends 
from the provinees, and I should like to say how delighted we 
London men are to have with us this evening representatives 
iy Ba ye eg ephesreancesicler a ect prt tia ta 
Hfession, bot whose faces are unfamiliar in these rooms. 
a amendment ia based on a principle which has been fol- 
lowed by this Institute, I am tld, for 25 years It has for 
ite object the setting-up of a safeguard which aball ensure 
that those who have passed an examination shall have as ¢ 
representation on the Council aa those who have not. 
aS Tactipbay tonight vio Daasec anger 
[ know there is good reason why some men do not. But 
Sa is the polio of this Institute te mesrait Ite tae ip from 
thoes who are willing to eubmit to the test of examination. [ 
sata banish fing portunity should be taken, now that wo 
are going to have a on a different basis, of so varring 
the constitution of our Conneil pkg to 0 break dows the 
policy (dacriereyd pays followed for 25 . [ do appeal, 
ee h you, Sir, to the meeting to refer i this clause; lost 
the 





tute do again what t has done belore—mako a 


Sm Astow Ween, fA. [F.): Thope, Sir, you will see that the 
resolution which haa been passed by thia mocting ia made 
aha eh anc) that wo do not have constant menha on 


rs tes, Ee Goes: wot, mown: talk wend pooper: War of 
dealing wi it mt 


Mn. Baron J. Bren yi [second the amendment which 
Mr. Topley has just moved. We have hed for a quarter of a 
century a constant efflux and reflux of the question which is 
cg x foanpaplan'n E beayaha irra sbayanabastairy taatort dl Atay 
unsettled and resettled in another way, and brought back to 
the original time after time. Moch grievota wrong haa boon 
done to many members of the Institute, and we are all willing, 
cheerfully willing. to come to some iment if it can be 
properly macin. But surely it would be better that wo should 
come to an armngoment which can bo 1 to by all of us, 
ruther than to have a wretched wound im this 
for all time in the Institute. It is not in the interests of peace 
to have a thi eae tect eel aetcon: Bateman es 
Scar ducal is hecivabis wa should aot ones peaeiseas 
will, more or lesa, meet the feclings of all, Such m thing is 
possible. We have had it anid repeatedly that the Committee 
of Associates aré setting thomselves in opposition to many of 
the other people. See es Very. Sue Seats Cate Sees wees 
keenly alive to the of all pulling together, and are 
willing to sink much of what we feel strongly about so 
that Wo may al pall togethcr. The suggestion has been made 
that there is catgraaseg lined pad iptables 
to the Follows. J But there is not. that the mecting, in 
poner nina Pp icreetapey lines vidio ace 
cans it is not a question of sympathy with os, or of sym 
with the provincial members, at with the ‘various Allied 
Societios ; it is a question of what is right or wrong. And if 
we are to have representation at all, there should be some sort 
of proportion in the mpresentation. TI put it only on that 
ground. 

Tue PeeapEst: T now ut the amendment, Eionse 1 
Mr. Ti | | ; | 10 be 
ition, @ 


Rovian’ basen 46 ba pUGMiMSGA bo She Conneal Foay atan early 
date—it being distinctly understood that the Membern of 
abel hl data? Yedoas rg Pee, ym cme hn 
Council than our own Corporate Members. 
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ar dt sate eh mc Matnatiae hs 
Tonjarity. 
auee 10, aa then put and carried 
Sea fe ee ene 
Tue Presipent: Claas 0 ts uid (A re We now 
Syaensv athe plat ee en and 9, l will aak the 


THE H Abad meres read the olanses as follows -— 


“i— tation on this Standing Committee and for the 
apecitic oi Sein ar as defined in Clause T to bo ron to Licentiates 
aor to Architects nat siliet ce Lanaalis 
raja In all other regards the ronsti risen or ce Tiewteaal 


to remain aa at prmerert. 

“f.—The number of Members of dazuery pia to 
exo 3%, in the proportion af ser ending Oo 
Architects, of whont at least 3 shold be Lioontiates, uyiil acch date 
aa the clos of Licentintos shall have expired.” 


Ciause 8, proposed by Mr. Stanley Peach, and seconded by 
Mr. A. W.S. Cross, was put to the moeting and carried. 
Mr. Peacu: I sete ea Be Sg ttt pare prarenilh Pat 
roved. It has been sald that this Board of of Registration wi 

mainly an administrative Board, and various suggestions 
have: Senn winde foe) altering the constitution from what is 
proposed by the Council, I would, however, remind members 
that, although it is literally correct to aay that the province of 
the Board will be mainly administrative, its most important 
function is toact asasort of Court of First Instance of the various 
cases which are likely to come befor it, of members af the 
who have got into trouble, Under those cirocum- 
stanoes itis of the frst importance that the constitution of the 
Board should be most carefull lave gauitip praietresicece ence 
conaist mainly of sem who have had | of the 
peta prusenpr a rsh It will be e duty of this 
to examine the evidence which ia put before it, and to 
arrive at an opi upon that evidence. The report which 
it will make eventually to the Council of this Institute (which 
will be the body to pass sentence) will greatly influence the 
decision of the Council, Uniler thess circumstances wide 
experience of practice is the first saential for any man who ig 
to aerve upon the Board. We have some very valuable infor- 
mation n to guide ua in thin matter in the experience of the 
Institute, and it has langal Saflnanped the Council in making 
this suggestion to you. have existed in the Institute 
for several years not only “the Practice Committes, but a 
Board of Professional Defence and a Prof Questions 
Committes. Those Committees have been concerned with 
innumerable cases of difficulties in practice which have arisen, 
very gimilar to those which will come before thia | mation 
Boaril. incre hragl otto Beir asemne I say 
that 90 per cent. of the oases which Rapa By sce 
corned t younger members. The difficulties hare arisen in 
nearly every Teny Osea: from Tank of experience. Instead of tho 
ere oom the Board, it has been « that 
there should t portional representation. Proportional 
representation would { mean that the Board would be composed 

of two Fellows, four Associates, and five Licentiates, and a 
number of Registered Architects ; that ia to any, there would 





Wig tert eect =, 
bremic|: 


an 


"2 Past Presidents ta (Fellows. 
Bas ioscan the Architectural Association (Follow 


fron cae 
the RLAA. af avery TAlliad ‘Society 1 et raat 


having not lew than 50 of lta hey 
Bee eg gt sich Ln 

[Aled Societies Having ae thant Bo Register 
copianbetonl onl the Coaeat nt to be 
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be o majority of those climes which by the records of the 
Institute have proved least capable of dealing with the difficult 
questions which must be expected to arise and come before the 
Board. That aceme an unwise aera In the opinion of the 
Council it is absolutely essential that a Board of this kind 
should be composed mainly of Follows of the Institute, men 
who have had the necessary experience of practice. Nearly 
all the cases will be due to inexperience, Ido pot believe that 
the architects in this country need a Disciplinary Board in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but rather a Board capable of 
judging, and who have the necessary experience and judg- 
ment to enable them to give the right decision for the guidance 
of the Council in the matter. 

Mn. Hunnerr Suerucip: Has that been formally seconded, 
Bir? 

Tue Pes@mest: lt is seconded by Mr. Guy Dawber, 

Mi. Sure: | have the honour to represent o different 

of view from that put forward by Mr. Stanley Peach on 

Pehalt ef the Council, In tho first pl I think it behoves 


int 

anyone, at this particular oe p expecially, and as repre- 
senting the views of, I believe, the majority of the junior 
members of the Institute, to make it clear that so far an we 
possibly can we arp all agreed and united in one effort to make 
this Register a success. Woe want to make it o success, we are 
endeavouring to make ita success ; but I submit, Sir, that the 
Costa's perpen te Clause 9 as now drawn will not be a 
success. Mr. Prach dias ian nage gpctiecticbhom Ltn 

1 I prewume Council, 






bcd sas of the inexpariesine of the you 
which come before the Practire Comm 
feeional Defence. The Practice 

Institute cannot take | 
the 





joo Standing Committee of the 

ke independent action, it has to report to 
and is mainly for the corporate members and 
Licentiates. All thie has nothing whatever to do with a volun- 
tary register of qualified architects, the functions of the Board 
or Authority of which—aa ect out in Clause 9 by the Council— 
are ia " r 


rely different. The Board os prey will have no 
executive power. It is simply a | fing authority and 
nothing else, and will have to report to the Institute Council. 


le will not in any way take the place of the Practice or any other 
Committee of the Institute, and [ for one fail to eee how it im 
possible for friend Mr, Stanley Peach to read into these 
proposals any of the nature he haa for the first time told 
us tonight. This voluntary ister, na I unclerstand it, 


if it is to be useful at all, is to get into touch with, to get upon 
one common Register, all men who are qualified architects. 
In the first place, the clause as drawn is inary yah 
are $n bel ke ees to represent Registered Arch . and 
Licentintes, and you aay “ six Registered Architects, of whom 
at least) three should at Licentintea, until such date os the 
clase of Licentintes ehall have expired.” Ag itly the men of 
firet instance whoare not Licentiates and who are unattached are 
to goon forever, and whether with three or six representatives it 
isimposibletosay. It is really humorous, Sir, but that in what 
you say here. I move “That Clause 9 be referred back to the 

eunell for further consideration, and that « revised clause be 
submitted to the General Body, embadying the principle of 


proportional representation of the various classes c nip ere 
rcthitects upon the Register, provided always that the hig 
Chartered Officers of the Institute shall bo members of 1 
Board or Authority.” Mr. See cat has given you ee 
ional representation from hia point of view, omitting the 
sak por factor of thie question if we who are to main- 
tain the terare to make itasnecess, You will understand 
we want to make the Institute “ top dog “ wll through ; there- 
fore I have suggrated that we should have on the Bonn! tho 
‘President, four Vice-Preaident=, and one or more Honorary 
Reervtaries; that makes six Fellows to startwith, Itiaentirely 
in the wiadom of the craton he Maier thats aie 
ied y the Associates by four, tha Licentiates by five ; 
and if we take the figure a« given by Mr. Hall—lI think it wan 
9.000 0r 2.500—there would be about ix unattached architects. 
Ss thet in all came the corporate members will be in the 






‘at discord with this ruli 
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majority, much more so aa time goes on and the unattached 
men and class of Licentiates decrease. The object is to get 
upon this Degister men who aro pot attached to wi but wh 
are qualified to practise architecture. 1 suggest we shall 
alwoys be in.a majority if we have on the Foard our pusil ze 
officers am corporate members to the number of 12; and if 
this Register is to be a success, you must give proper repreeen- 
tation to the tnoattached men who are to be saked to sign o 
Declaration—and you must give them proportional repreeen- 
tation. It will be a fundamental alta for this [natitute to 
attempt again to set up a different body of professional mem- 
bers attached to but outside of us which ia not advantageous to 
the Institute az a whole, | 

Mr. 53. Dovotsas Toruny [.1.]: I desire to second the amend- 
ment, which has for its object the setting up of a Registration 
Advisory Board on the basia of proportional representation. 
Chor sole object in submitting this amendment is to make the 
Regieter attractive to the very men whom we desire to attract. 
Since the original proposal of the Council, they have sug- 
geated that six Reguwtered Architects shall be on this Board, 
not lees than thee being Licentiates. Wo are sometimes asked 
to justify our amendments, and we are entitled to ask on what 
basis the Council arrived at their figures, I have looked atthe 
matter carefully, and can see no justifiention for the figures. 
Thereare too few on the Board if they are men to be trusted, 
and too many if they aro not. It is necessary that the Board 
ehall be correctly representative of the oe of those they 
ee Peach said there ere e fewer men of ex- 
re han inexperienced menon the Board as we suggrat it. 
bot he forgot that it is an cesential part of the sition that 
the Chartered Officers of this Institute, six Fellows, ahall be 
Fellows, four Associates, five Licentiates, and an unknow 
mous total of 2,400 men who are to be attracted to the Register, 
but who are not at present connected with us, you only get six, 
and that makes eleven unattached architects to twelve mem 
bers of the Institute. It is late, and 1 will occupy the meeting 
no longer; bat I fear that if you insist on passing this as it 
stands, you will pot attract a sufficient oumber of unattached 
atchitecta to the Register to justify the application to the 
Privy Council. 
_ The amendment being put te the vote was losi—76 voting 
in greg 160 pens. The original resolution was then 
pu ‘agreed t 

Me. Preach: | move Cause 11: “The RILB.A. to be 
empower to issue a ecale of fees payable to Architects on the 


2 Resolution, seconded by Mu. Gronor Hraparp, was 


Mn. Peach: Clause 12; “ The R.1.BLA. to hove colarged 
powers of holding property.” | 

eae Resolution, seconded by Me, G. Leoxann Eceoxoto; 
A.), wae agreed to. 

Me. Pract: | propose Clause 13: The By-law in mgard 
to the Hoard of Architectural Education to be roviscd ao as 
to confer upon certain Schools of Architecture the priv Lege 
of repreentation on the Boor.” 

Tho Resolution si 7 accorded) satel pee bn. 

Tus Posipent: We have now Mr. Welch's amendments. 

Me. Wetcn: Since I raised the question of the manner in 
which this moerting was called, | have had time to consider 
on the matter, © find myself entirely 
. ) ing, and [ therefore do not consider the 
mobectings as called is competent to deal with the (Hestions 
sy my Tan. a. 

Tae Poestpent: Then you withtraw them ! 

~ Waeich: I withdraw them, 

Mx. Pracu: I have now to move that as the wopoaals have 
received the approval of members, that the Inatitute Solicitors 
be instructed fo prepare the necemary petition for evhrnission 
to the Privy Council; that is to say, that the now Council 
ejenbel peritegse ' ecttling these detaila and preparing 
e pPethen, whieh will, tn doe ce oe ae 
Taetitarke oune, be submitted to the 
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Me. Exsest Newron: | have pleasure in seconiling that. 

Me. Sumvimep: Mr. Preeident, ae | understand you say 
that these ore resolutions, and as Clause: 13 is a matter of By- 
law and Clause 12 deals with the property of the Institute, 
it not necessary under the Charter and By-laws that before 
we can proceed further a confirmatory meeting must be held, 
especially eo with regard to dealing with the property of the 
Inetiiute ? 

Toe Peesnnest: [ sheuld like to ‘nok into that point; I 
am pot prepared to give a decision upon it now. | Tstand 
Ht comes up) aubomatically, 

Ma. Serucee: These proposals must come up for confir- 
mation before we ean proces! with them. 

Tut Pessipest: Mr. Poach, will you move your resolution 

nt 

Me. Peacu: | beg to move that aa tho proposals have 
received the approval of members, the Solicitora to the 
Institute be instructed to prepare the necessary petition for 
submission to the Privy Counoil. 

Me. Newrow; | beg to seoond it. 

Me. HV. Laxcurstex: Doos tt mean that these proposals 

from this meeting to the Solicitors, or do they come again 
‘before the Council first t 

Ma. Pract: It authorises the Couneil te go on with it. 

Ain. Lawciestar ; With the aid of the Solicitors ? 

Mn. Pracn: Yea, [ acoopt that ; the Council in conjunction 
with the Solicitors. We will put in the words “by the 


Mia, Torney: 1 understand ro" to explain that the now 
Council has no power to bamdl this over to the Solicitors ontil 
Clause 12 has been confirmed. | | | 

Tae Parsmest: No, no. | understand the position will 
he thie: The Council will instruct the Solicitors, and the 
Solicitors will prepare the draft petition. They will then 
take it, informally, to the Privy Council. Having done that, 
it will come back for confirmation to this meeting. Docs 
that lear up your point, Mr. Topley 7 

Mn. Torney : * in an instruction to the new Council > 

THe Purinest: Certainly. 

Ma. Torney: I) may all fall to the ground at the next 
meeLing. | 

Tae Parsipesxt: [t has to be confirmed when it comes in 
the final form aa a Petition. 

Me. Toruey: | am asking for your ruling. 

Tur Parsmesxt: | am informe! that Clause 12 le not 
ona different footing from the other clauses. 

Me. Torney: You rile that all the clauses are on the same 

Tae Paesmest: Yee: but you must not nail me down too 
dloely to this matter: it needs looking into.. Except that | 
retire from the Choir to-night, I should look into the matter 
closoly so oa to get at the exact reading of the Constitution ; 
you can rely on the matter being honestly dealt with. 

Mn. Exner Newros : There ia not likely to be opposition 
to the Council holding more money, ia ther: } 

The resolution having then been put to the moecting and 
cared, the procecdings came to an enc. 

Among members preeent, betides soorbeers of Council and thoes whe 
teal int the dh: fom, wero Meare Maurice BL. Adame LP) 
Cirahom (© Awiry [F.) (Bristol), Arthur Blomiield [FF], Charles J. 
Blomfleld [F.J, Detmar b w (P) ( C. Beewer [F.], CH. Brodie [F.|. 
& H. Capper (4. Max Clarke [F.) T. EB. Oollewts [Pact President), 
Alfred: Cox int H. ©. Creawell [F.]. W. Vernon Crompton [F.), 
C. Fitaroy Doll [F.], Horace Farquharson [7], Sic Ernest seme 
AJLA. (Past President), James 5. Gibson | /.), Mowbrey A. Green [ + 
hares . Edward Greenop [F.], Bidery KR. Greenslade [ 4.) Matt. Gar. 

uit [F.), FT. W. Goldanith [F.}, FE. Gosling Ply L. Rome 
Cra A.) Noel Wy Hadwen [4.], HL. Austen Hall [F,), E. Visernt 
Harris (F.). 0. C. Hills (F.). H.C, Ubbersom [7], A. B, Jenumett | F], 
Geotiry Laces [FL Walter Milland [4.}, 0. P. Milne [F.), TD. Barclay 
Niven |F.), Godirey Pinkerton [F.], Andrew N, Prentice [¥.], Professir 
B.S. Prior, ABA. (F.1. Harry Uedfer [F.), W. Gillbew Scott [F.) 
A. Dunbar Smith [F.), A. Saxon Snell [F.|, Ernest BR. E Satton [F.] 
iNettingham}, Sir ry Tanner [F.}, reo Tatchell (7) Sir 
A. Bramwell Thomas [F.]. F. W. Troap (F.], HK. Tubte (F.], 
W. Henry Wand [4.), Faul Waterhouse [F,), H. 1. Wigglceworth 
(Fi, A Needham Wiles [4-) 
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| CORRESPONDENCE. 
The R.1.A.1. and the Alternative Policies “' Charter " 


and ‘* Bill.” 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 31 South 
Frederick Street, Dublin, 14th July 1914. 
Yo the Secretary R.LB.A.,— 


Dear Sirk,—At the General Mecting of the R.I.B.A. 
held-on 8th June last Mr. Blomfield is reported im the 
JOURNAL to have said, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Sylvester Sullivan — 

* With regard to the first question, letters from the 
newly elected President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Treland, together with reporta received 
of recent meetings of that body, appear to indicate 
that the Roval Institute of the Architects of Ireland 1s 
now undecided in its attitude towards the alternative 
mea ‘Charter "and * Bill” We have no reason to 

lieve that other societies have changed their minds.” 

As this statement by Mr. Blomfield might naturally 
be taken to mean that the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland had altered its attitude in regard to 
Registration proposals, my Council would desire to 
correct such a possible misconception and to make ita 
position clear. Our Institute has consistently sup- 
ported the policy of Registration by Act of Parlia- 
ment for many years, When the alternative proposal 
of Registration by Charter was submitted to our 
Institute we declared ourselves in favour of the Bill 
being passed subject to such modifications as may be 
considered desirable and necessary. In the correspon- 
denee which hus lately taken place between the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the President of our 
Institute we think it has been made abundantly clear 
that, while holding to our opinion as to Statutory 
Registration being the only means by which the dis- 
abilities under which our profession labours can be 
removed, if it be established that the promotion of a 
Registration Bill in Parliament i4 at present impossible 
owing to the congestion of public business, our Insti- 
tute ia ready to give very careful consideration to the 
alternative policy put forward by the R.IB.A. 

_ Our Council feels that, in a matter of such profound 
importance to the pevtesesoe at large, our Institute ia 
justified in asking for the fullest possible details of the 
Charter scheme, and would againm—as it hos done in 
recent correspondence—urge the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to aiGae for laying these details 
before our members by means of a deputation to 
Dublin formed of one or more members of the Council 
of the R.LB.A. Such an explanation of the policy 
and details of the proposed Charter becomes the more 
urgent seeing that our Trish Institute is not now 
represented on your Council—Yours faithfully, 

Frepn. G. Hicxs [F.], Hon. Sec, R.I.A.I. 

The Guildhall, E.C., 13th July 1914, 
fo the Editor, Jounxat, R.LB.A.— 
_ Stz—At the meeting on June 29th one speaker 
inferred that an Allied Society subsoribes to oar funda, 
and [ forgot to reply to him. 
4] 








The whole of the Allied Societies put together do 
not contribute one penny; on the contrary, they are 
a heavy expense to the R-LBA. This can be 
verified by referring to the Annual Report published 
in the Jowrxan of 9th May 1914, page 426. The 
following are extracts -— 


« Contributions to Allied Bocintics . £38 2 6 . 
# Preeidents of Allied Societies . eel 12 6 


For the year 1913 they cost us £619 1s. | 
On the other side of the balance sheet there 18 no 
entry, for nothing was received from them. 
Yours obediently, 
Sypney Perks [F'|. 


Birmingham, 10th July 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounnat R.1.B.A.,— 

Sim.—I have so far failed to discover the particular 
advantages of the new proposals, They appear to 
offer no protection against the incompetent practi 
tioner or those undesirable individuals who bring the 
profession into disrepute. Yet this trouble is surely 
the primary object of Registration ? | 

Under the new proposals it would appear that the 
engineer, the builder, the suctioneer and estate agent, 
county or municipal surveyor, the builders’ dranghts- 
man and shop foreman may still call themselves 
“ architects,” and may continue to disfigure the land- 
seape with their desperate perpetrations and annoy 
tenants and others with their badly arranged plana. 

Recently an official in a County Education Office 
showed me some plans (kindly concealing the author's 
name) which had been submitted to him in connection 
with proposed new school premises. The drawings 
would have disgraced an apprentice, being hardly 
intelligible, whilst the poverty of the design was most 
extreme. The managers of the school in question 
referred to the author of the drawings as“ our arehi- 
tect,” but I was teld he was, or had been, a builders 
draughtsman. The county official remarked to me 
that be could not understand why genuine architects 
did not take steps to put an end to these unsatisfactory 
doings, “ Why,” he said, ‘1 might call myself an 
architect and start in practice to-morrow if J liked. 

Will the new Charter have any effect in this direc- 


tion? It must be obvious that those who are 
responsible for these irregular proceedings know 


perfectly well that they ure not doing a regular thing. 
But they are not likely to abandon their unfair 
methods simply because architects are nominally 
divided into three classee—* Chartered Architects,” 
" Registered Architects,” and “ Architects” 

As might be expected, Licentiates are organising 
definite opposition to those clauses of the Charter 
which separate them from corporate members of the 
BLLB.A. and clase them with those architects who 
have not taken the R.LB.A. diploma, Whilst | sym- 
pathise with this objection, | doubt if the question ts 
very important, because, so far as the outeide public 
-. concerned, the difference between “ Chartered 
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Architect or “ Registered ” Architect is no more than: 
between “ Tweedledum “ and “ Tweedledee.” 

But if the outward aspect is unimportant, the im- 
ward case cannot be altogether ignored, and it presents 
some curigus features. The Licentiate class was 
ostensibly formed to strengthen the R.1.B.A. in its 
efiorta to promote a elaim for Registration. 

The B.I.B.A. was admittedly handicapped by the 
fact that its members only constituted a decided 
minority in the profession, and consequently architects 
who were not members were invited to come within 
ita portals so us to remedy this defect—and incident- 
ally to enrich its treasury. As a further inducement 
it was pointed ont that when Registration came mto 
force those architects who availed themselves of this 
offer would be in a better position than those who 
did not. As a result a large number of architects 
joined the new class of Licentintes, and among its 
ranks are to be found many provincial practitioners 
of high reputation, whose previous neglect of the 
R.LB.A. was probably due to the fact that the 
B.1.B.A. methods and general attitude upan current 
matters did not appeal to them, . 

The proposals of the new Charter do not fulfil the 
conditions I have indicated, and if they could be 
brought into foree as they stand (which seems beyond 


all possibility), the probable result would be the 


wholesale resignation of Licentiates, who would find 
no reason for continuing to subserihe, 

In the profession to-day there is probably little 
difference of opinion upon the main principle of Regis- 
tration. It is safe to say that a large majority would 
approve the closing of the profession with protective 

ensures against unfair competition, But it is not 
enough for the R.LB.A. to say,“ We do not approve 
of these irregular proceedings, and we invite the 
public not to participate therein.” The transgressing 





minority must be forcibly O) oak cs from injuring 
the majority, or no practical result will ensue. 

Apart altogether from the narrow and partisan lines: 
upon which it is drawn, this proposed Charter is really 
a hopeless attempt to achieve by half-hearted words 
an objective which can only be attained by whole- 
hearted deeds. And It is an attempt that is not likely 
to advance our position in the eyes of the legal or 
medical professions, let alone the general public. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Seymour Reeves, Licentiate. 
Sunlight and the Colours of Stained Glass, 
13th July 1914. 
To the Editor, Journsat B.LLB.A.— 

Sin —l was interested to see the letter by Mr. 
Waldram in your last issue, reviving the hydra-headed 
legend, if [ may be so rude as to term it such, that 
ancient stained glass differs from modern in possess- 
ing some mysterious power of * depolarising ” light 
(rather an unfortunate expression that, by the way) in 


virtue of which the light passing through it is not 
coloured. eT 





SUNLIGHT AND THE COLOUES OF STAINED GLASS 


The idea has found wide credence in the past, and 
has crept into print on many occasions—if 1 remember 
rightly the vergers at York Minster include it in the 
description of the glass they give to tourists. It 
must have originated from the fact that when the sun 
shines on an old window, shafts of more or less 
brilliantly coloured light stream through it on to the 
pavement where repairs have been inserted, whereas 
the old glass iteelf shows a suffused glow, But there 
is nothing mysterious about this: the explanation 
can be readily grasped by a simple experiment. 
If Mr. Waldram would take a sheet of tissue paper 
with a small hole cut in the centre and paste this over 
any ordinary window through which the sun is shining 
he will find that the light will be diffused and dis- 
persed by the paper; the sunbeams no longer 
stream through the window, except where the clear 
glass is exposed by the hole cut in the paper. This 
is exactly what happens in the case of stained glass— 
when new it i transparent, and freely transmits 
light, but in course of tume by surface corrosion it 
gradually acquires a film or patina on the surface 
which diffuses the light in the same way aa the paper, 
A film of dust or dirt may have the same effect, and 
a patch of new glass in an old window is readily 
detected in this way. But to suggest that the 
diffused light passing through the old glass and causing 
it to glow rather than sparkle in the sunlight is 
devoid of colour is absurd: if it were, how could 
we see the colours of the glass? More careful 
observation shows that the stonework acquires a 
most delicate bloom of subdued colour where it is 
lighted by an old window—it is only by contrast 
with the vivid patches of colour thrown by clean 
transparent glass that it appears colourless. | 
suggest that if Mr. Waldram were to see the colour 
thrown on the floor by the glorious west window of 
Chartres, or sit in Bourges Cathedral towards sunset 
and notice how the stonework responds to the glow 
of colour thrown on it by the magnificent thirteenth 
century windows of the clerestory, he would realise 
the truth of this, 

I have ventured to. trespass on your space because 
an understanding of this point has some practical 
importance, To think that ancient stained glass 

no power of communicating its colour to its 
surroundings is to miss one of ita greatest charms. 
Take the case of La Ste. Chapelle in Paris, for example. 
In ignorance of this prtaniple, the whole of the stone- 
work has been covered with an elaborate design in 
oil paint with a prevailing deep tint which absorbs 
practically all the light that falls upon it, and con- 
sequently the stonework does not harmonise with the 
windows. Beautiful as the windows are, I vaguely 
felt something lacking when I first visited the build- 
ing, and it was not until revisiting it after noting the 
examples [ have just referred to that I realised the 
cause and exclaimed,“ O that I could be let Joose 
in La Sainte Chapelle with a bucket of whitewash 
and 4 very amall packet of yellow ochre.” 
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The mere fact that, to my certain knowledge, 
modern copies of early glass have sold for large sums at 
public auction is sufficient to indicate that there is no 
such fundamental difference in the quality of ancient 
and modern glass; but even if there were, 1 would 
assert that the advantage from an wathetic point of 
view is with the modern glass. 

It is true, as Mr. Waldram suggests, that as a rule 
one can detect modern repairs in ancient glass by 
their comparative brightness—but, were I so inclined, 
1 would cheerfully undertake to palm off forgeries 
on the unwary collector who relied solely on this 
criterion, I would ask anyone who thinks old glass 
can be identified by this eséteric quality to test their 
behef by making an exact plan of the old and new 
glass in, say, the east window of Poitiers Cathedral, 
or the “ Acts of Mercy ” at All Saints, North Street, 
York. Surely it is time to abandon the popular idea 
that there are any “lost secreta”’ in the technique 
of glass painting. The giass-painter of to-day has 
at his command every material that his mediwval 
predecessors employed, and many additional facilities 
which modern science has placed at his disposal, 
The stained glass of to-day can be everything that 
it was in the past, and more, given sufficient enthu- 
siasm and that consummate craftamanship which is 
& product of gents and honest hard work. These 
are the only secreta really worth knowing. 

Yours faithfully, 
Nok. Heaton, 


James Mitchell Whitelaw. Memorial, 
To the Editor, Jourxa R.1.B.A.— 

S1p,—It has been repeated|y proposed that some 
small tribute should be paid to the memory of the late 
James Mitchell Whitelaw. The extent of this wish 
among the large circle of his friends and persons wn- 
acquainted with him justifies us in the belief that 
something may be done to carry these views into 
effect. 

In the death of Mr. Whitelaw, it ia generally ad- 
mitted, the architectural profession lost a recruit who 
hy his uncommon talents and personality had shown 
promise of a brilliant career. His grasp of the prin- 
ciples of monumental design was extraordinary in so 
young a man ; and his gift of teaching and imparting 
enthnsiasm to others; combined with a fine character 
and a highly sympathetic personality, have urged 
friends and admirers alike to make every effort 
possible to raise some mark of their esteem which may 
serve in a small, unassuming way to record his life and 
minory., 

It is felt that the most becoming form of memorial 
to him would be secured by the preservation of his 
work and Ins designs, and if a generous response be 
made to our appeal, @ small publiaa on accompanied 
by an introductory essay would he forthcoming. 

The amount of material is so considerable that a 
selection will have to be made of his studies, These 
comprise numerous prize designa of the Roval Institute 
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of British Architects, the Royal Academy, and the 
. Glasgow School of Art ; various other design studies, 
a series of beautiful measured drawings, and many 
miscellaneous freehand drawings. We have fortu- 
nately secured permission to include as a frontispiece 
an excellent portrait in charcoal done from the life 
not long before his death last July. The plates, about 
forty in number, will be done in collotype, measuring 
approximately 15 inches by 11}, and will be issued in 
book or portfolio form as desired. 

It will greatly assist in the production of the work 
if intending subscribers will kindly fill up and forward 
the appended subseription form before 31st July, as 
only a limited number of eopics will be printed. Fach 
copy will contain a list of subscribers. 

It is hoped to be able to present to subseribers, and 
to subseribers only, a work of very moderate cost 
which while posseasing the character of a memorial 
shall form an interesting collection of studies in 
architecture.— Yours faithfully, 

Wanten L, Crank. C. De Grucay. 
Cyr A. Faney, Antruve G. Snoosmirn. 
Georrrey Fines. Tuomas 8. Tarr. 

| Pau EK. Wess. 

The subscription price be Zils; ait a id, 22a. Sub- 
iti | : firey Fuld Melbu 
cry aa Cy Fe et 
adifreseed to Mr. A. G. Shoosmith, 10, Gt. Ormond Street, W. 


Architectural Tour in South France. 
The University, Sheffield : 19th July 1914. 
To the Editor, Journ. B.LB.A..— 

Sm—Will you kindly grant me space mm your 
correspondence columns in which to draw attention 
to the fact that the final arrangements for the above 
tour are now being made, and that those desirous 
of attending should send in their names 86 soon us 
possible ? : . 

The tour will start on Slat August, and the follow- 
ing places will be visited: Poitiers, Limoges, Péri- 
euenx, Cahors, Conques, Rodez, Rocamndour, Cordes, 
Carcassonne, Nimes, Aries, Avignon, Orange, Le 
Puy, Lssoire, and Clermont Ferrand. | 

in order to obviate any possible misunderstanding, 
| may say that the tour is open to all interested in 
the study of architecture, whether ladies or gentlemen. 

| shall be glad to send further particulars of the tour 
to any desiring them.—Yours faithfully, 

W. 8. Poecnoy, 
Lecturer tn Architecture. 
‘“* Beautiful London": Two Inexpensive Improvements. 
New York, Oth Jane 1914, 
To the Editor, Jovnnat BI.B.A..— 

Sren,—Thore are two simple suggestions in Mr, 
Davison’s paper (Jovenan R.LBA, 25rd May 
1914) which could be carried out at a moderate outlay. 
Why cannot the London Society, or some of our 
influential Hon. Associates, put matters in train in 
the proper quarter! So many proposals, so little 
attempted! No other street in London except per- 
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haps Portland Place ia so suitable for tree-planting 


as Whitehall. How refreshing would be an avenue 


of planes there as on the Victoria Embankment—a 
row along each kerb, as well as down the muddle of the 
roadway to formarefuge there. The other suggestion 
I would emphasise is that for more seata, particularly 
in the Mall. With our cheeseparing notions, Govern- 
mental and Municipal, itis Utopian to expect that any 
of the big proposals our members and others have 
made in Papers read during the past twenty years will 
he carried out ; but these two items are comparatively 
inexpensive, and would give immediate enjoyment. 
It is a disgrace that growps of seulpture have never 
been added to the pedestals on the Embankment— 
such a condition of things would be impossible even 
in & South American republic. Mr. Davison truly 
says, * Our architecture to-day represents very oa 
the times and the people,” and he adds, * We are al 

out to make money chiefly. It isa bad aim.” To 
make it easily, and spend it on personal luxury—on 
anything but noble architecture, sculpture and kindred 
arts that develop the highest instincts of man, when 
not on the road to decadence, individually and im- 
perially.— Yours truly, 

Enwarp W. Hupsonx [4.] 


Books received. 
Viollet-le-Duc: Sa vie, aon eruvm, a doctrine, Par Paul 
Architeete-enchel des Monuments historique: With 63 Dlhistra- 
tioms, 4. Pars 1M. [Edoward Champkim, 5 Quai Malacyiuimin, 
ing of the American Museom of Natural History. 
 Eilitien. May [912 
Etades d'Art Contemporain.—Henry Van de Velde ot le ThéStre des 


Champa Elystes. Par Jacyorm Meenil. #0, 32 pp. Libenirio 
G, Van Ocat & Che, Bruxelles ot Paris. = 





Suggestions for maintaining the Stability of the Roof. By F. Baines, 
MLV. Foo Lome. 1d. Ta de. Wan Hone Led bb Broan 
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Student and Artiean, By Richend BR. Eaton, Lecturer on Building 

Construction, Poole Schdol of Art and Technology. Fart L | 

Plates, La, fo Lowel MM, [Eo & FLX, Spon, Lol, 67 Hay- 
Trade Publications. 

Mnstrations of (rnamental Wrought-lron Work, Staircase, 2c 
recently completed, iaaed by Mes, H. & C. Davis & Co, Ltd 

ight Constructional Engineers, Clapham, 5.W., 

“The * leothermal" (Electric Control) Valve,” an illustrated booklet 
dealing with the Antomatin lation of Temperature, issod by 
Meeers, Jamet Baldwin & Co, Engineers und Founders, Devonshire 

pope 

Nori” | factng Bricks, Torrs Cotta, £o., No, 3 [llostrated Cata- 
lege, keane by the Accrington Brick & ‘Tile Co., Lied, Winney Hill, 


* Steal tolling Shution and Deors," belng an Vostrated descri aif 
Milners’ Patent Interlocking Slit Steol Rolling Shutters "Doe cs 
with scale drawings illustrating Chain (rear, Bovelled Gear and Self- 
coiling Types of Shutters, also Hinged, Sliding, and other types of 
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set Work.” limetrated booklet of Steel Desks, Cabinets 
for Architects, Cand Index Cabinets, Filing Cabinets, Library 
Shelving. 4e., manufactured by Milxers' Safe Co. Limited An 
abridg Catahogue Mf Sales and Stromg-room Door [Milners” 
Safe Co, Milners’ Buildings, Finsbory Pavement.) 
deaped " Fire, The “ Mortimer,” “Harley " ond “Someex™ 
Patent Cooking Tangrs and Hatha, Lavatories and 5 ‘eek 


Hhustratied abridged Catalogues containing rarkous 1, eects 
Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & (Co,, and T fine ped F i had 
10 Mortimer Street, W. sod Fire Spy ani 


MR. BLOMFTELD'S RETIREMENT FROM THE PRESIDENCY 








? CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 25th July 1914. 


CHRONICLE, 
Mr. Blomfield's Retirement from the Presidency. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s term of office as President 
expired with the last meeting of the Seasion on 
29th June. The business before the Meeting had 
attracted a large attendance, nearly 300 members 
being present, and after the formal introduction 
of new members, the President-elect, Mr. Exwest 
Newtown, A-R.A., came to the platform and addressed 
the meeting as follows -— 

As this ia the last meeting of the Session, [ hope 
I may be allowed, before the business of the evening 
begins, to propose a vote of thanks to our President. 
(Loud applause.) Only those who have had the 
privilege of serving and working with Mr. Blomfield, 
on the Council and on Committees, can know how 


much time and thought he haa devoted to the 


interests of the Institute—(hear, hear)—and with what 
conspicuous ability he hes conducted its affairs. 
Tt i# not only for work in the Institute that we have 
to thank him, but also for much work outside. He 
has had official dealings with Government Comumis- 
sions and Departments, with municipal and other 
authorities, and also with our colleagues in Paris; 
and his one thought and care has been to uphold 
the dignity and influence of the Institute. (Hear, 
hear.) I venture to say that Mr. Blomfield will long 
be remembered as one of the most brilliant and 
popular Presidents we have ever had—(appliuse)— 
and [ will ask you, gentlemen, to give him @ very 
hearty vote of thanks. (Prolonged applause.) 

Sir Astros Wenn, R.A., Past-President: Without 
detaining the Meeting from the important business 
before them, | may say I am sure it is delightful 
to all of us, if we do not agree on everything, to agree 
on something; and we oll agree with this vote of 
thanks to our President for what he has done during 
the two vears that he has served ua, It is no small 
business to act as President of this Institute for two 
years, especially with the work that is now going 
forward. We have been proud of our President 
wherever he has been; we have been proud of him 
at the Institute, proud of him socially, proud of him 
at all the official meetings and functions that he has 
attended, He has always upheld the honour and 
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dignity of the Institute, and I do not think anybody 
could bave done better than he has. I will only 
second, with the greatest cordiality, this vote of 
thanks to Mr. Blomfield for his two vears’ service in 
the Chair. (Applause.) 

The Prestpest (who on rising was enthusiastically 
applauded) said: Gentlemen, I am not going to 
detain you with a speech, because we have a great 

of important business before us, but I must 
thank you, Mr. Newton, and you, Sir Aston Webb, 
and all of you, gentlemen, for the very kind way 
in which vou have treated this matter. It has been 
4 great honour to me to occupy this Chair, and a 
pleasure to do all that I could to maintain the pres- 
tige and advance the dignity of the Institute. Though 
we have not always seen eve to eye, I feel convinced 
we have all had the same object in view: the advance- 
ment of architecture; and the maintenance of the 
Institute as the custodian of the architecture of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) I thank you very sincerely 
and heartily; and I hope you will think kindly of 
me, even If you do not agree with me. (Applause.) 


In the House of Commons on the 17th inst., Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was applying for a grant of a new Charter : 
whether an opportunity would be given for petitions 
to be presented by persons whose interests are 
affected by the modification of such (Charter ; by 
what authority the questions raised by such petitions 
would be heard and determined: and whether he 
could give any information as to the time of auch 
hearing and the procedure to be followed. 

Mr. J. A. Pease: [ am informed by the Lord 
President of the Council that no petition to the 
King in Council praying for the grant of a new 
Charter to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has been lodged at the Privy Council Office. Should 
any such application be made, formal notice of the 
presentation of the petition would be published in 
the London Gazette, and persons interested could then 
lodge petitions for or against the Charter prayed for. 
All such petitions, together with the original petition, 
are referred by His Majesty to a committee of the 
Lords of the Council for consideration and report. 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

_ At a general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, the President 

Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen, R-HLA., in the Chair, the 
following resolution was passed: “In view of the 
recent attitude of the R.I.B.A, in relation to ita: 
proposed Charter and the subject of representation 
which the proposals involve, this meeting would urge 
the Council of the R.L.A.I. to take action in obtain- 
ing for this Institute permanent and adequate 
ie pie on the Council of the R.ILB.A.. and 
to consider the propriety of supporting the princin! 

that every member of the RLBA. should ba antitel 
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to register his vote on all questions of architectural 
policy without personal attendance at the London 
meeting.” 


British School at Rome: A \ of Archite 


The Royal Commissioners for the Exhilition of 
1851 have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Archt- 
tecture, 1914, to Mr. Philip Dalton Hepworth [4 .} on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, and, on the recomm= 
mendation of the same body, the Royal Institute 
have awarded the Jarvis Studentship to Mr. Ernest 
Cormier. The Rome Scholarship, which is of the 
value of £200 per annum and tenable for three years 
at the British School at Rome, is open to students of 
British nationality under thirty years of age. The 
Jarvis Studentship, which is awarded on the result 
of the final competition for the Rome Scholarship, 1s 
offered to the Student or Associate of the Royal 
Institute who is placed next in order of merit to the 
winner of the Rome Scholarship. The studentsli 
+s of the annual value of £200, tenable at the Britis 
School at Rome for two years. | 

Mr. Hepworth, the winner of the Rome Scholar- 
sh-p, is twenty-six years of age, and has studied both 
at the Architectural Association of London and at the 
cole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Mr. Cormier, who 
wins the Jarvis Studentship, is a French Canadian, 
having been born in Montreal in 1885. Heiss Bache- 
lor of Applied Science of the Polytechnic Scliool of 
Montreal, has obtained the Certificate of Study in 
Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and bas 
just been rogistered aaa Student RBA. 

The work done by the competitors was on exhibt- 
tion for some days at Crosby Hall, where the exami- 
nations were held, 


It is proposed to form # Parliamentary Committee 
consisting of members of both Houses interested in 
art matters, The objects which such a committee 
would have in view would be partly general, partly 


special, Under the general head would come the 
question of increasing the national collections. 


Another question is the proposed Ministry of Art. 
Again, special questions, mainly of administration, 
are arising constantly in connection with the Govern- 
ment Departments relating to art. The Office of 
Works, the London County Council, and other 


authorities frequently have to decide questions of 
great ‘opas and artistic importance in the decoration 


of parks and the erection of public buildings or monu- 
ments. Such a committee as that proposed could 
direct public attention to what was bemg done. 


A number of members of both Houses and all parties 
‘nterested in matters relating to art have already 
accepted the invitation to join the proposed committee. 
They include Lord Crawford, Lord Bryce, Lord 
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Curzon of Kedleston, Mr, A. A. Allen, Sir George 
Agnew, Lord Henry Bentinck, Sir Edward F. Coates, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Almene 
Paget, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Herbert Raphael, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Edward Wood, and Mr. 
Montague Barlow, hon. secretary pro fem. 


The Council having decided that a notice with 
regard to profeasional advertising by architects. shall 
he inserted from time to time in the public Press, 
arrangements have been made for the periodical 
appearance of the following notice in the Tues, 
Morning Post, and Daily Telegraph -— 

Professicaal Adcertionn? by Arehyleets, 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desire to make it known to the public that it is not in accord - 
ance with professional etiquette for Architects to advertise 
far work. Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are not permitted to advertise, 


Memotial to Mr, Norman Shaw at Scotland Yard. 

A portrait medallion of the late Mr. Norman Shaw, 
which has been placed on the north side of Scotland 
Yurd facing the Embankment, was unveiled last 
week by Lord Plymouth. Among those pres nt 
were Lady Plymouth, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., 
who presided, the President of the Royal Institute 
(Mr. Ernest Newton, A-t.A.), Sir Aston Webb, E.A., 
Sir John Burnet, A.B.S.A., and several other leading 
members of the Institute, Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A., 
and Sir Edward Henry, Commissioner of Police. 
The medallion has been placed immediately below the 
middle baleony on the third floor. It is the work 
of Mr. Hamo Thornyecroft and Professor Lethaby, 
and is executed in bronze gilt. The portrait bust 1 
in profile, surrounded by a wreath of oak-leaves. 
Sir Edward Henry, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Lord Plymouth for unveiling the memorial, mentioned 
that it was largely due to his lordship’s generosity 
that it had been possible to erect the memorial. 


The Development of Steel Construction. 

Through the generosity of Sir R. Rowand Anderson 
[F.] two apecial prizes of £40 each have just been 
awarded by the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The prizes were offered for the encouragement of the 
study of the development of steel construction, more 
particularly as exemplified in the work of France and 
Germany, and were open to any two members of the 
architectural profession in Scotland, over twenty-one 
and not over thirty years of age, whom a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association should deem most suitable 
for prosecuting this special etudy. The prizes have 
been awarded to Mr. William Paterson [A.], Pugin 
Student 1915, of Edinburgh, and Mr. James McLaren 
Brown, of Hamilton, N.B., who will be required to 
spend not less than eight weeks studying on the Con- 
tinent, and within ten months of starting on thetr 


TOWN PLANNING TOUR: RECEPTION AT THE INSTITUTE 


tour to furnish the Edinburgh Association with a 
Paper descriptive of their studies and illustrated by 
uketches, measured drawings, ete. 


Town Planning Tour: Reception at the Institute. 

The members taking part in the tour and congress 
of the International Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association were the guests of the President an 
Council of the Royal Institute at a reception given in 
their honour at the R.I-B.A. Galleries on Friday, 
7th July. Over 150 members were present, including 
representatives from America, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Poland, 
Russia, Spain. France, Germany, Russia, and the 
United States were especially well represented by 
high Government and municipal officials, among them 
several architects who are concerned in the town 
planning and housing problems of their respective 
countries. Among the English guests were Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, the founder of Garden Cities and 
President of the Association; Mr. Montagu Harris, 
Chairman of the Association ; Mr. Thomas Adama, of 
the Local Government Board; Professor Adshead, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, and Councillors Carby Hall and 
William Green, respectively Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Development Committee, Leeds. 
The company, which iaclaod several ladies, were 
received by Mr, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President 
R.1.B.A., and Mra. Newton, supported by the Vice- 
Presidents and members of the Council and by mem- 
bers of the R.L.B.A. Town Planning Committee, A 
collection of maps, plans, and drawings illustrative 
of the objects the Association was formed to advance 
were exhibited in the Great Gallery. 


Continental Town Planning Tour. 

During the past six years annual visits have been 
arranged by the National Housing and Town Plannin 
Council to study the best examples of Continenta 
Town Planning. The cities to be visited this year will 
include Prague, Buda Pesth, Vienna and Leipaic, 
and every facility ia to be given for the study of the 
town planning work accomplished by the various 
municipal councils, The visit his been timed for 
September on the advice of Dr. Harrer, Chief of the 
Town Planning Department of Buda Pesth. The 
weather at that time is generally good and the heat 
hot too preat. 

The object of the Council in arranging this series 
of visits is to provide municipal councillors and 
officers, and others specially interested, with an 
opportunity for the definite study of the methods 
of housing and town planning adopted in other 
countries. Membership will therefore be limited to 
municipal representatives (councillors and officers), 
architects and surveyors, and members of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. (As 
in earlier years, ladies will be welcome as membe 4 


of the party.) Explanations of the special features 
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of each town will be given by experts. An endeavour 
will be also made to secure the voluntary help of 
Kinglsh-speaking guides in each city visited. 

The party will leave London on Saturday, 
August 29th, reaching Berlin the following afternoon. 
Prague and Buda Pesth will be visited in the first 
week, and Vienna and Leipsic in the second week. The 
return journey will be made by the Hook of Holland 
route on Saturday, September 12th, reaching London 
on Sunday, September 13th. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary, 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 41, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Publisher's Announcement. 

Mesars. Batsford announce for publication in the 
autumn three important and very fully illustrated 
volumes, in their “ Library of Decorative Art,” on 
Decoration in England from 1660 to 1770; Furniture 
in England during the same period: and Tapestry 
Weaving from the earliest times to the Eighteenth 
Century. The books are being offered to subscribers 
under special conditions, 


Death of Mr. Dare Clapham. 

We deeply regret to announce the decease, wt the 
age of forty-one, of Mr Frederick Dare Clapham 
(Assorate, 1901; Fellow, 1909). Mr. Clapham was 
knocked down by a motor-car on the 17th inst. and 
so severely injured that he succumbed almost imme- 
diately. A notice of his carcer is in preparation and 


will appear in the next issue of the JouRNaL. 








COMPETITIONS, 
Australia's Federal Parliament House. 

The Australian Government announces an inter- 
national architectural competition for the purpose of 
selecting the architect of the Parliament House, and 
possibly, incidentally, an additional architect for 
other Government structures of the new Federal 
Capital City, Canberra. 

nly tentative outline sketch designs for the build- 
Ing are requested, and eight prizes are offered, 
aggregating £6,000, the first being £2,000, in addition 
to commission for service on the scale of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, : 

The designs may be submitted in either Melbourne 
or London by the end of March, and will be judged by 
the following jury of architects, whose decision will 
be final: Mr. George T. Poole (Australia), Sir John 
J. Burnet (London), MM. Victor Laloux (Paria), Otto 
Wagner (Vienna), Louis H. Sullivan (Chicago), 

The programme will be issued to any practising 
architect on application to the High Commissioner for 
Australia in London, or any British Ambassador to 
whom copies are being forwarded, 
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The promoters state that the importance of this 
event is not to be measured by that of the foremost 
building of the Commonwealth, but by the oppor- 
tunity to establish an architectural standard, not only 
for the future seat of Government in Australia, but 
for a great new Democracy of scope, seale and 
modern advantages, a4 well as of climatic conditions, 
differing radically from any prototype in Kurope or 
elaewhere. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Committee is insti- 
tuting a competition for designs for the erection of 
the theatre,-and as a preliminary step it invites 
architects to submit photographs or drawings of 
important. buildings they have erected or designed, 
with a view to the selection of six architects, who 
will he invited to enter the competition. 

The Committee reserves the night to add two names 
to the number of architects so selected, and has 
appointed Mr. T. E, Collentt, Past President R./.B.A , 
to act ga Assessor for the competition, to draw up the 
conditions and instructions, and to select six designs. 

The authors of five such selected designs will each 
receive a premium of 150 guineas, and the author 
of the design plaved first by the Assessor, will receive 
a premium of 500 guiness, to he merged im the remu- 
neration payable to him on the preparation of the 
contract drawings. Such remuneration will be 
as provided in the Schedule of Charges for pro- 
fessional practice as sanctioned by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, | | 

Preliminary conditions of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, the Shake- 
speare Memorial Committee, 3a Dean's Yard, West- 
minster Abbey, London, S.W., to whom drawings 
and photographs must be sent on or before 
lith September 1914. 


Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
conditions of this competition are not in accordance 
with the Institute Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions, and the Competitions Committee are 
in correspondence with the promoters with a view to 
getting them amnded. vat! 

las MacAuisrer, Secretary, 


cereal 

M. Pascal calls attention to a regrettable omission in 
the inseription to the illustration of the Monument to 
Regnault in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, given as one of 
the works of M. Pascal in the Jovrnat for 23rd June, 
p 538 The monument, it should have been stated, was 

: by M. Pascal in collaboration with M. Coquart. 

Mr. E. B. Donglas Selwny, Associate, who was awarded 
the third premium in the St. Paul's Bridge Competition, 
was wrongly described as Licentiate in the last ise, 
p. 552. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
saan : ‘ 
The Preliminary Exaniination, qualifying for regia- 
tration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London 
and the under-mentioned provincial cities on the 16th 
and 17th June. Of the 150 candidates admitted, 41 
were exempted from sitting, and the remaining 109 
examined, with the following results :— 


Contre Examined  Paseed Relegated 
Londen = : : te de 
Hirmingham  . : \: 

Bristol = - - T T _ 
Canliff .° . ! if a 1 
Dhblin an i a : 4 4 
Glasgow . : : : 1 
Loeda . a 3 10 8 2 
Liverpool . ‘ ‘ 4 a — 
Manchester sg = fetl 8 S 
Newcastle T 7 — 

9. BT 22 


The passed and exempted candidates, totalling 128 
altogether, are as follows :— 
Asportr: Cyril Edward ; The Austins, Handsworth, Birming- 

lami. 

ArrLerox: Gilbert Leonanl ; Hayes, Paignton, 5. Devon. 
Asmetnowo : Douglas Gordon; 38 aw Sauant Cambridge. 
Assen: Harold Edward; 5 Waldemar Avenue, Ealing, W. 
Bapen : Morris; 24 St. Thomas’ Road, Hackney, N. 









Bantow : Walter ; 127 Plough Road, Clapham Junction, §.W. 
Beastey: Albert ; 1 Sandringham Road, Sneinton, Notting- 
ham. | “2 


Bestier : Clayton Moffat ; 55 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

BuakeLey : Tom ; 47 Thornton Road, Stanwix, Carlicle. 

Bov.rtos : Howard Gilbert ; Amblecote Hall, Stourbridge. 

Bows: Leslie John ; Mudford Manor House, Yoovil. 

Braga a Erio Wensley ; 64 Auckland Road, Upper Norwond, . 
&. PL 

Beooxe : Faith: Barford Rectory, Warwick. 

Brows : Frank Collin ; Wit Ea, Street, Carlisle. | 

Boror: Bruce; ejo H. Faq., Harralyy Mount, Berlin 
Terrace, Carlie. 

Bonn: Alfred Vincent Putney ; 85 Gower Street, WoC 

Cane ss William Fredenck ; 8 Boresford Road, East Finchley, 


CaAmMiIcnakL } David Arthur; Netherton, Gireenock, NB. 

Canxau.: Ronald Gundry ; Lescrow House, Fowey, Cornwall. 

Cuatiex: Harold Bertram; 6 Dalby Villas, Lansdowne 
Road, Tottenham. 

Corsten; George Stanley; “Sandford,” Luton Avenue, 
Broadstairs. 


CHEy ALLER Benjamin Bernard ; 24 Compton Road, Canon- 
ury, N. | 
Crakk: Lionel Clement Erskine; 44 Berkeley Square, W. 
Cnanke: Henry Frederick; “ Inversnaid,” Avenue Road, 


_  Donenster. 

Comms : John James ; 27 Arbour Square, Commercial Road, 
a eg E. 

OConMreR > Erneat ; 57 roc de Lille, Paris, France. 

Cores ; Alexander ; 14 Hamilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, W- 

Conum : Murdoch : 250 Pai Ro-d Weat, Glasgow, 

Davinsox ; Arthur Edwin; “Wood-Side,” Queen's Park, 81. 
Helens, Lancs. 

Darin : John; “Avh Grove," Chureh Road, Bridgend, 

WEELETL.. 


Durtepge: John Alfred; Whitcomb Lodge, Wellington 
Road &., Hounslow. + | 

Dotmax : Horace George ; Oak Villa, Oak Road, Richmond 

. Park, Bournemouth, 

Dowsert: Thomas William ; 61 Chancery Lane, W.C 
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THE EXAMINA'TIONS 


Doxkentny : Robert Banoroft : 75 Queen's Road, Alexandra 
Park, (dha, : 

Dosast: Nicholas John; Ystrad Terrace, Gowerton, Glam. 

Eance: Leslie Marriott; 1 Ardbeg Road, Herne Hill, 8. 

Eastman: Ralph Victor; 42 Portsmouth Road, Woolston, 


Eseniin : Albert Edgar; 16 Park Terrace, ali te 

Eowakos: Harold William: “ Gwendracth," King's 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Evaws : Thomas John ; Tymacn, Porthoawl. 

ase hPL den Cecil; 3 Courtland Place, Port Talbot, 

FELoAtTE : Pilon. 8 Castiigate, York. 

Fosten: Alfred Stoe ey SL North Villas, Camden Square, 
Camden Town, N.W, 

Fox: Albert Robert; 7 Darnley Road, Holland Paric, W. 

Goirrius :- Harold ; 5 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


GeuMMantT: Reginald’ Thomas ; Raul Road, Hanover 
Park, Potkham, 5.E. | 

Hatopay; Franklyn Leslie; Holly House, Bramhall Lane, 
Davenport, Stockport. 


Haxssox ; Charles Kendall ; The Gables, Ossett, Yorks. 
Hannisox +: Frederick Claude Smith ; 28 South Street, Ham- 

_ =ttecla, oo. Durham. | 
Havonas ; John Holliday; 3 Lyon Road, Silloth, ria Carlisle. 
Haeatn: Edward Taylor; 1364 Westgate, Wakefield. 
Hitt: Mark Oliver ; Farm, Fidding : 
Hiouss: Percival Theodore; * Viewfield Hon 

Street, D vonpert, 

Hotwax: Clifford Evans; “ Woodside,” Buckhurst Hill, 


Eseen. 
Hor: Felix; 15 Hamilton Road, New Brighton, Wallasey, 
Hove : i Becher Dubridgecourt; 65 Tononyaon 
Avenue, Brid! 1 


ridlington, Yorks. 
Hovstow : James; Glenlogan, Kilbirnie, oe . 
Howann: Cyril Ewart; 51 High Street, Ch , Bucks. 
oh ell William Burrows Cloment ; Cae-Rhya-Ddu, Neath, 
Clam. 
Houxt: Norman Stuart; 17 Vicarage Gate, Kensington, W, 
Jackataw ; Harry; 11 Delph Mount, Leods — 
Jackson + Harold Thomas; Rosey Manor Farm, Andovers- 
ford, Glos, 
Jattes: Froncie Raymond; Holly Gotiage, Uckfield, Sussex, 
James: William Peterson ; 27 Nimrod Road, Streatham, &.W. 
Jnrreuirs : Frank Edward ; 53 Norfolk Road, Dalston, N.E. 
Joxes: Harold ; School House, Wingrave, Ayleabury, Bucks, 
Keea: Hume Victor; 184 Willesden Lano, Brondeabury, 
NW, 


Kimatry Edgar Graham ; 31 Riverview Gardens, Barnes, 
5.W, 
Kxorr: Albert Leadie; 1 St, Gabriel's Road, Cricklewood, 







Laxovey ; Frank Henry; Dudley House, Belvoir Drive, 
Aylestone, Leivester. 
Lin ss “+ Horatio Edward Arthur: 71 Peel Stroet, Kensington, 


Lamia; Edgar George ; 36 Kingaloy Road, Palmers Green, 
Lavexnen : Edward Price ; “ Hughenden," Belvidere Road, 
falale; Westfield, Cotterill Road, Surbiton. 


Lewis: Alfred Dr 
Lewis: Archibald Ernest; “ Ingloside,” 87 Royal Parade, 


«Luovn: | Thelwell ; 42 Grangn Gardena, Cardiff, Glam. 


Lywam: Charles Roy; Chancery Lane, Alsager, Stoke-on- 
Ireland 


Trent. 
Lyescn: Matthew J.; Lawrence Hill, Londonderry, [re 
Masey: Richard James ; 8 Stodart Road, Anerley, &E. 
sane oe Jack; 176 Berkhampetead Road, Chesham, 


ie 
Man: Clifford Edmund ; 2 Osborne Road, Petorstield, Hanta. 
Mutton: Bernard Alexander; Prenton Vicarage, Birkenhead, 
Monuis: William; 2 St. Brendan's Road, Withington, 
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Mcuierr: Harold Pegeett 2 Regent Street, Cambridge, 


Noxke: Cecil Jack ; 68 James Street, Stoke-on-Trent, 

Newt; Edward James; 57 Holgate Road, Nottingham, 

Owes: Arthor Trevor; “Myrtle Bank,’ Magazine Prome-. 
nade, New Brighton, Cheshire. 


Panoet : Montague William ; 21 Park Sqt Newport, Mon. 
Pattert: Edwin: ofo 8. B. Russell, Eaq., 11 Gray's Inn 


Square, WC 
rien Denis Hele; Shipton House, Kidlington, Oxford. 


no. 
Paripex: William; 18 Barn Avenue, Forest Hall, North 


umbertand. = } 
Pururs: Lelie Frederick: Woodville, Belgrave Road, 
taloucester, 


Powis: Edwin; 87 Virtoria Avenue, York Road, Leeda 

Piccronn: Aston Charles ; 108 Fernside Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 

Procite : Douglas Horace Selim: 44 Fildes Street, Grimaby. 

Potten: Edward James: St. Josph's College, Ballinasloe, 


eo, sprig 
Sip John William Anderson ; Lacock Vioa ago, Chippen- 


ReprEns : James; 66 Clowes Street, Weat Gorton, Mus- 
ohewter, 


Runves: Stanley; 32 Fawe Park Road, Putony, 5 W. 

Rixa ¥ Gano om, Busto; Frederioo; “Architectural 
Association, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8. W. 

Reece, John Eric ; 39 Speldhurst Koad, Bedford Park, 


Ronketsox: Charles William Victor: Durham Lodge, 
_ Howard Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 
Rosrveane: Ronald Chard; LL Stafford Terrace, Plymouth, 
or. oat a ee Douglas ; 27 Canfield Gardens, 8. Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
arene ria Sod Bernard Cecil; 34 Oppidans Road, Primrose 
Sexyano: Leonard ; 64 Geraldine Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
eae William Arthur; 61 Hollies Hill, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Stmrson: Archibald Arthur: 144 Birchfield Roai, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. | 
Serrren: Eric Hayward ; “ Sutton Lodge,” [pawich Road, 
Sener: Tam 
SLoor: Lambertus Louis Theodor; 115 Greencroft Garduna, 
: West Har tend. NLW. s Harduna, 
SMITIC z i wart; 45 Tyndale Street, Lojonster, 
SurrH: Ernest Mortis; $7 Eaatborough, Scarborough, 
STEEN : Thomas; 8 Holmston Road, Ayr, Scotland. 
staat Harold Rooksby ; 83 Victoria Street. Westminster, 
STREATFIELD : Ernest Albert ; 2 Eton Villas, Elm Grove Road, 
Weybridge, Surry. 
Tesspate: John Stuart; Church Road, Chariwoxl, Surrey. 
Tromas: John; Crofton House, Croftan Park, Yeovil, 
<8 See . 
HtoMPsOx = Harold Warwick ; 141 Lambert Road, Gtimaby, 
Twisa: Wilfred ; South View, Ash La Hough Greon, | 
“is Widnes, pot a a ar: 
ATERHOUSE: Mic Theodore, BLA. Oxon: Green Find 
i Revue ee ot, BA. Oxon; Green End, 
Ven: Francis Howard Hi pemley ; G2 Cokl Har Road 
sg Biante Bristol tte ea ed pa a 
‘HEATLEY : Harold Remington; School Sandt 
Chaskinn mington House, | bach, 


ers i Guy Charlton; 58 Penshurst Road, Thornton Heath, 
rrey. 
Wittiass ; Harold Douglas; “ Ivel,” Glebe Avenue, Ket- 


toring. 
WHLLIAMs : Herbert ‘Trevor Bailoy; 1 Glanffrwd, Lianfair- 
* oe Be Wales. 

TLsen: Arthur; 16 Fox Houses Road, Whit th. 
aes any coreg 10 Lordship Park. Ay ok oe 
VYooo: Harry Wikon; * Branksea,” Grove Hil Road 

Haticlaworth, Birmingham, ae : 
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Intermed late 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student B.1.B.A., was beld in London 
and the under-mentioned provincial cities from the 
12th to the 19th June, Eightv-one candidates were 
examined, with the following results :— 


Konibor 

London : = qT 27 2) 
Belfast =. * . 3 2 1 
Bristol * * * 4 z — 
Cardiff é a ‘ 5 a 2 
Dublin = a 7 2 a 2 
Glasgow . : : 3 2 1 
Lured <= * v . .. 2 1 
Live q i = . 8 1 a i =—" 
Manchester . . li 4 7 
Newcastle . l lL. — 

€l a7 4 


The passed candidates are as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the Board :-— 
|? Probathonar.] 

Haramow: Aueien St. B. [P. 1913]; School of Architecture, 
Lantan University, Gower Street, W.C. 

Ravaax : Toomis[ P. 1999): 23 Stanley Road, Oxfont. 

Casnuork: Frantis Milton [P. 1999); 26 Englands Lane, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Kear: Norman Priato [f. 1912]: 15 Belleville Road, Wands- 
worth Common, &. W. 

Watt: William James [P. 1913]; Whitehillock, Cairnoy, 
Keith, N.B, ) 

Joxes: Nevillo Wynne [/. 1910]; 17 Woodlands Terrace, 
Sw her, 


Noma 2 Leslie Archibald [P. 1910]; “ Glevum,” 18 Alifar- 
thing Lane, Wandsworth, £.W. 
Cosmiaxo: Wilfrid Bernanl [P. 19)1]; 24 Fermo Park 
Mansions, Strood Green, N. 
Trexwano: Henry Bartholomew [P. 1911]; 156 Denmark 
Snines. : Goorge Sabs {P. 1913) ; 28 
fines; George Saba | ?. 1915): ‘inee's Square, Cieen’s 
Rand, W [ Queen's 


Bur : John Jativs Douglas [P. 1908); 22 Caprera Terrace, 


Piymouth. 
Fosren : Leonanl! [/. 1912): 6 Mexborough Street, Chapel. 
town Foard, Lecce sf pe 
Butanee: Thomas Smith (J. 1923); 75 Limerstoy Street. 
Chelsea, 5 Wi 


Biase: James Robert [P. 1912}; The Lees, Malvern 
Harare: Wilfred Henry (7. 1911]; 33 Sydner Road, Stoke 
Newington, M. . 
Brinan: Thomas Moss |". 1912}; 31 Park Road, Walkden, 
ur. ee a 
Gonbos : Josep reon [7 1912]; Conway Squum New- 
fownards, es hewn. ny Seaway Squats, Sew 
Lyx: Edgar, Jr. | P. 1913]: Onkdale, 20 Christehorch Boar 
Sticatham i, S.W. Be et 
AlcLeas: James Montcith [P. 1912); 2 Alezandria 
peri Rootloned. get, 
Wron : John Adams { P. 1910) ; Burton Hill, Melton Mo whray, 
Boracknonx : Norman Arthur (1910); 164 Bradion Road 
Dewsbury. ; 
Kevrr : Joseph Roshbrooke [P. 1910); &) Woodstack | 
Mowley, Birmingharn 1 SE Woodelsck Row, 
SrcenwaY : Gorge e Vyrvan [P1912]: 3 St. Ane Re 
Rowbarton, Taunton. ndrews Road, 
Traser: Frederick Wentworth [P. 1913)- ri. 
Row, Aylesbury, Bucks. bg to Weiser 
ceva Harald Morgan [P. 1912); SUnoVAdde, Pontypridd, 
(Glam. 
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Trowtes : John Stewari [/. 1911]; 12 Salishury Road, Wim- 
_ bledon, BW. a 7 

Neauy: Richard Rosas | P- eat 115 Fiteroy Avenue, Belfast. 

Prvan : (George Jr. [1910]; Bryn Onen, Bridgend, Glam. 

Hanuieos; Harry St. John {P. 1911); 102 
Jeemond, Neweastle-upan-Tyne, 

May; Thomas William Vivian (P. 1912]; 24 Gladwell Road, 
Crouch Ene, N. | 

Beaverstock: Horeo [P. 1911); Beech Dene, Newstead 
Grave, Nottingham. 


ally Avente, 


_Meusoru: John Nelson [P. 1911]; Loggerheals, Mold, Ni, 


WH alees, 
Caney: chink Walter [. 1908! ; 28 Quadrant Roa, Canon- 
rv, A. | 
CoookR : Francis Evie [P, 1912) >33 Torrington Square, W.C, 
Herwoop: Leonard (FP. 1911); 591 Chorley Old Road, 
Smithille, Bolten, | y | 
Histox: Charles Allen [P. 1910}: Ribbesford, Sootforth, 
Lancaster, — gate 
KEY ; William Donald [P. 1912]: Glen Caladh, Upminater, 
Laae § 


MoBeary: John Gordon [7 1911]; Birnam Hotere, Marl. 
_  borowsh Road, Sale. 
rire ih oe Beresford [P. 1919); 21 Willow Road, Humypatead, 
Pore : Clement Lawrence [P. 1909} ;"* Sunny. Hrae,” Moorside 
| Road, Weat Moors, Dorset. rein - 
Presties : William Carter (7. 1910]; The Folrl, Far Sawrey, 
Windermere, | 
Ronis ¢ Peroy William (/*. 1903): 16 Crowhurst Road, SW. 
es , Howard [| P. 1911]; Enst Hanningtield, Chelms. 
are 
Staten: Norman Woodford [F. 1909}; Knutton Road, Wool 
Pe siantory, gen 
tctLawp: Harley (le © Vietor [P. » 65 Ringme 
i Hemel waikee eae ictor | P, 1905]; 65 Ringmer 
axskit: Albert Str PP. IBST) : 3 Ric 
_ Chenirs Street, We, Le TT ee 
Water: Jomes Bernard Millard [/?, 1906]; 28 Pickwick Itoad, 
Dulwich Village, 8.F. 


The number of failures among the relegated candi- 


dates in each subject of the Intermediate Examination 
was as follows :— 


A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture 5 

Ko 1. Simpir Applind Construction = ‘ : _ 

B. 2. Theoretirs Construction a : . . 
€. L. Historical Architecture =— 

(7) Greek aol Roman ; - x . 

(}) Byeantine and Romanceqoc “ a err: 

(*) French and English Gothic ‘ . -« 

(#) Ttalian, French, and English Renaissanee. 1 

c 2 Mathematics aod Mechanics i : . 2 

L, a. Design x # = # a - ze 







The following Probationers possessing the certifi- 
cates required under the regulations os were exempte 
from the Intermediate Examination, and have be 
registered as Studentsa, viz, -— 


Oral RW Linkioe ea Le ae aed 

Buappock: Thomas (P 1an4i- 1 : | 

Cot eee Sahoo ot Auihitentinne) 105 We gees 
st, avr Tedd Ua 

Commex: Eat te 1914}: 57 Roe Pe Lille Palla [Ecole 
lis Beaux-Arta, Paris.| | 








Davipsox: Arthur Edwin [P. 1914); Wood-Side, Queen's 
Park, St. Helen's. [Liverpool University School - of 
Architecture, F 

Dioksee: Harold John Hugh [P. 1910]; Brendon Lodge, 
Lyndale, (hild’s Hill, N.W, [Architectural Association 

_ School of Architecture.) 

Dowserr: Thomas William [P. 1914]; 61 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. [Architectural Association School af Architenture, | 

Hankess : William Le, 1910] ; Ingram House, Stockwell, SW. 
[ Architextiun! tation School af Architecture. | 

Mitten: Bernard Alexander [P, 1914]; Prenton Vicarage, 
Birkenhead. [Liverpool University School of Archi. 
tecture, | 

TunkancoLp : Robert Ainslie [P. 1910]; 107 Hall Lano, 
Liverpool, E. [Liverpool ‘niversity School of Archi. 

— tettore.] | 

Witsom: Arthur (FP. 19141, 16 Fox Houses ond, White- 

haven. [Liverpool University School af Architecture. | 


Final and Special, 

The Final and Special Examinationa, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate RULB.A., were held in 
London from the 25th June to the 5rd July. Of the 
41 candidates examined, 45 passed, and the remaining 
46 were relezated. The successful candidates, given 
in alphabetical order, were as follows :— 


8=Sindent BBA. 
AsprRTON : Richard |S 1910]; Breese Hill, Cudley, Preston, 


Ranser: Richard Alfred [S. 1910]; 110 Kenilworth Avenue, 
Wimbledon, SW, | 

Bryant: Herbert Phillips [8, 1910]; [kley, 27 Hill Lane, 
Southampton, 

ronal AS Andrew Stuart [4.1911]: Shawford Down, Hamp. 
shire, | 

CALLENDER: George Wilfred (8, 1913]; c/o Bank of New 

_ &ealond, 1 Quo n Victoria Street, ELC. 
Camenox: Kenneth [8 1905]; 62 Qucenaway, Wallasey, 


Cisek: Walter Llewellyn [8. 1910); 15 Grosvenor Rond, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

Coonsey: Harold Thoreshy (8. 1912]; 266 Upper Street, 
iilington, N. | | 

Dickrsox: Colin Addison (Special): § Meeklenburgh Street, 
a Ab 

Eons: Edward Harold Montagne [S. 1911]; 1 Greenhill 
Road, Harlesden, N.W. on i 

Fowsts : Jowph Charles (8. 1910]; 55 Bridge Koad, Ham. 
mormith, Wr, 


Gonwex : ‘William Hubert [#. 1911]; Bewdley, Wornoster. 


i | 
Hanwson: William Holgate (4. 1910]: Avenue H ouUne. 
Whalley, Lancashire. 
Hranne : Prank [Special]; 25. Prodential Buildings, Union 
Street, Cldhanm. 
Hemnnow: James (Special); Addison Hauer, Fore Street, 
Hickwan: Ernest James. [8 1911]; 101 Ringswoed Road, 
Moselev, Birmingham, 
Howann : Pero Sy 1909] ; 88 Mosley Street, Manchester, 
Hittones ; Basil, ACBL, (8, 1910}: 43 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Isaac: Willinm John (8, 1907]: 72 Bowsey Street, tpderSta 
Jannerr : Eric Rawlstone (8. 1908); 7 Wilson Road, Weat- 


Prisca; Teoma ite: 1911]; Bank C ki 
Es0r; Bernard [5 lil; Ban ‘tage, Kimberley, 
Nottinghamehito, = 


Kalrewnacn : Albert Froderick [&. 1912]; * Hillside Lawn," 
TO Hornary Lane, N. 
mace st eritiong: % a Lawrence [&. 1910]; Dunsforth 

| Viewr Or 
LEDoEn : odfrey Horton [8. 1911]; Grove Laxlge, Epeom, 


bo 






THE EXAMINATIONS G15 


Lecce: Willism Leonard Boghurst [8 1309); 28° Egerton 
‘Gardens, West Ealing, W. | 
Maconmoon ; James (8. 1910); Carmenia, North End Road, 

Crolder’a Green, N.W. _ | 
MacRae: Ehenezér James [Speeial]: 17 Beaidhurn Crescent, 
Edinburgh, a4 
MANnTYS : iy pa Alwyn Lawer [8 1912); Brynhyiryd, 


craps Me ad, Redruth, Cornwall, 
Mien: Stanloy Russell [8. 1909]; 112 Avenue Road, 


Acton, W, 
Prentanomen: Abdulla Bhangi |. TST?) 5 45 Broudeshury 
Villas, Kilburn, N.W.. | - 
Parkins: Thomas Luff [Special]; 3 Melrose Place, Clifton. 
Pur: Richard Manning Haig (8. 1913]; London Bank of 
_ Australia, Ltd, 71 Old Broad Street, B.C. 
RroLey ; Geoffrey Willis (3. 1909] ; St. Wilfrids, Enst (rin. 
ficad, Puseex, 
Korie : Cedric Gurney [8.1912] ; 19 Vietorin Square, S,W. 
ser, Horace Edwin [Special] : 16 Hobtry Street, Chelaes, 


SrLoockK : Arnold (8. 1911): 26 Green Park, Bath. 

Starrono: Charles Ernest. [Special]; Municipsl Offines, 
Babingten Lane, Derby, | 

STANLEY : Gorald [Special]; Bayten, Trowbridge, Wilts, 

Tayton : Herbert Samuel (8. 1910}; " Brook Farm,” Great 
Staughton, St, Neots, Hunta. 

TORE 6 Thea Osbert [8, 1912]; 135 Blair Athol Road. 

T ; 

Tyra: Gilbert George Lee [8, 1910); 6 Heathcote Street, 

_- Mevldenburg Square, Wot | 

Waporraton: Harold Gerard [8 1910); 174 Albemare 

Street, Ashton-under.L, ner. 

Wake ; tage Mitchell (5. 1913}: 15 King's Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

Nesnads + Charles Taylor [$. 1907]; 10 Hall Royd, Shipley, 


Woon: Arthur Jackson [8. 1913]; 54 St: Nicholas Street, 
Leicester. | 





The number of failures among the relegated candi- 
dates in each subject of the Final Examination was as 


follows :— 
A. Design - a = E +. J a2 
KB. Conatruction— 
(1) Foundations, Walls, Roots, &o, , - oT 
(2) Iron and Steel 5 : F r . oo 
C Hy gieni - a # fie 7 . ai = 21 
D. Properties and Usee of Huilding Materials : IL 
E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture. : . 20 


Every candidate for the Final Examination is 
required to- submit among his Testimonies of Study 
a (heasia showing advanced and individual werk in 
one only of the following subjects -— 

(1) Hrsromiwat, ARCuITECTURE—implying as for 
as possihle the dirert study of actual historical 
buildings. 

(2) Sciexce, as arriiep to Burping-—a special 
study of an application of science to definite proh- 
lems of building. 

(3) Destex teLerpia DEcokaTion—such as. a 
study in Civie Monumental, Decorative, or other 
branch of Architectural Design. 

The Regulations provide thet the subject: selected 
for the thesia must be notified for the approval of the 
Bourd of Architectural Education four months 
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before the date of the examination, and the thesis 
itself must be submitted four weeks before that date. 


The thesis, which may be either an illustrated casay - 


or a design with a detailed report, is assessed hy 
Examiners specially appointed for the purpose, 
who alse examine the candidate orally in his thesis. 
It is open to candidates to obtain distinction in the 
adveneed work, and o distinguishing mark will be 
placed against their names in the KALENDAR. 

Since this regulation came into force the following 
candidates have obtained distinction in their theses 
on the subjects indicated below : 


fheetember 1912. 

Newrox, Willam Godfrey [A.]: “The Contribatron of 
Imperial Rome to Architectural Development." 

Tous, William George [4.]: Working Drawings of o 
Factory, with all construction fect ap ders fully worked 
out, stress dingranms uml calculations, and a detailed 
and comprehensive report thereon. 


June 1915. 
Hii, Joseph [4.]:" The Gothic Towers of England.” 
Simao, William Wilson |4.j: “The Medieval Spires of 
England, their Design and Construction.” 


Perember 1913. 

Furkix, William Wallace [4.]: “The Problem of Rever- 
bere thon Joico yy att | 

tiinns, Harry Beckett Swift [4.): “Tho Life and Work of 
James Oibla, Architert." 

Laaoiros, Henry Birkett [4.]:" Electricity and ite Appli- 
cation to Buildings.” 

Patenson, William |4.1: “The Growth ar! Development 
of the Modioval House,” ; 


Sune 1914, 
Thoursox, James Osbert; ~ Elementary Education and 


Physical Culture.” 








M [N UTES, XV Ll. 

Ata Special Genoral Meeting (adjourned from the &th June 
held Monday, 23th June 1914, at 8 p.m.—Preeent : Mr. Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A. President, in the Chair: 96 Fellowe 
(including 24 members of the Council), 171 Assovintes 
(including 3 members of the Council), and other members 
who failed to sign the attendance bhook—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held on the Bth June having been published in the 
Jornwat wer taken ae ron and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election wero formally admitted by the President—viz., 
Guy Church, Fellae; Arthur Bedford Koapp-Fisher and 
Ralph Henry Dewhimt, Associates, 

(On the motion of Mr. Ermest Newton, A.RUA., President 
¢lort, acconded by Sir Aston Webb, (.B,, E.c.¥.0., BA. 
Post Prevent, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation 
to Mr. Blomfield for his eminent services to the Institute 
during his two years’ term as President. 

The Meeting then resumed consideration of the Council's 
pot for a new Charter and By-laws providing for the 
Kegstration of Architects, beginning with the amendment 
moved at the prviou Meeting by Mr. Sydney Perks, F.RA. 
[P.J—viz., “ That Clause 10 be referred back to the Council 
for further consideration, a revised clause to be submitted 
O the General Body at an early date—it being distinetly 
understood that the members of Allied Societies are not to 
have larger representation on our Council than our own 
Associates.” | 

The amendment having been spoken against by various 
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Presidents of Allied Societies and other members. and Mr, 
Sydney Perks having replied, the mmendment wae put from 
the Chair anil lost-—04 voting in ite favour, 165 against, 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [4.] asked if it was in order for a 
circular letter to be sent out officially from the offices of the 
Institute to. a certain section only of its members request- 
ing them to make a special effort to be present that evening. 
Th Preaident in reply read By-law 30 9, ond etated that two 
circular letters had been sent out hy his instroctions and the 
fact duly reperted to the Council; that his action was con- 
etitutional and in order, being dictated in the belief that an 
oecasion had arisen for the exercise of the power which By-law 
a9 confers upon the Prezicent. | — 

Mr. 5, Douglas Topley La] moved That Clame 10 te 
referred back to the Council for further consdermtion, a 
revised claus to be submitted to the General Body of an 
early date—it being distinctly noderstood that the members 
of Allied Sovieties wre not to have larger representation on 
the Council than our own Corporate Members.” 

The amendment having been seconded by Mr. Bruce J, 
Capell [4.] wae put te the Meeting and negatived by a large 
Ce 30) as argtanl (eee footnote p, G03), 

Amuse 10, a orginally proposed [eee footnole p, 603), was 
then put and carried 168 voting for, amd $5 pie A 

Clause 8, State by Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.) amd 
seconded by Mir. A. W. 5. Cross, Vice-President, waa agreed 
to as rovieed by the Council—viz, “ Representation on this 
Standing Committee and for the specific purposes only as 
defined in Chiuse 7 to be given to Licentintes and to Registered 
Architects not being Corporate Members or Licentiates. Lin 
all other regards the constitutional position of the Licentiates 
lo remain as at present." 7 
The revised Clause S9—yiz., “The mumber of Members of 
this Standing Committers not to exoeed 23. in the proportion 
of 10 Fellows, 7 Associates, and 6 Registered Wehitects: 
of whom at least 3 ¢hould be Licentiates, until euch date aa 
the class of Livuntintes shall have expired “—was maved 
hy Mr. © Stanley Peach and seconded by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, — 
Fron, Serrelary, 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd (4.] moved ae an ntnendment 
“That Clause 9 be referred back to the Counel! for further 
consideration, aod that a revised clamse be eubmitted to the 
General Body, embodying the principle of proportional 
Tepresentation of the various clusses of Registered Architects 
upon the Register, provided always that high Chartered 
Officers of the Institute shall be members of the Board of 
The atsend 

ramendment, seconded by Mr. & De s Tonle [A.|, 
wats np to the Meeting and lost — 76 ste tee 160 
thet. 

The original resolution wos then put and carried. 

Clauses 11, 12, and 13 [se pee 604], having beon duly 
sooonded, were respectively put to the Meeting anc agreed te, 

Mir. Herbert A. Wolch i} being called upon for the 
amendments of which he had given noting [are Jotnwal, 
Sth May, p. 430), stated that, as he did not consider the 
Meeting ue called was competent to deal with the ay iss bce 
rtanding in his nane, he withdrew his amendments Pal 

Mr, Stanley Peach moved “That os the ropotala have 
rates oie aber of members, the Soticitera te the 
Inatitute be inetrocted by the Council to prepare the neceseary 
petition for submission to the Privy Cound". 

Mr. Herbert ye Bie drawing attention to the faet that 
Claus 12 dealt with the property of the Institute, asked !f it 
was not necemary under the Charter and By-tawa to hold a 
confirmatory menting. | 

The President stated that be was not Prepared ot the moment 
to give a decision on that point. 
iB Teply to Mr. Topley the President stated that the draft 
Petition would have to be confirmed when it camo before the 
General Body in its final form, 

_Mr. Stantey Peach'y motion, seconded hy Mr Ernest 
Newton, was then put to the Meeting and carried, — 
1015 ee tlosed and tho Mocting separated at 
40.15 prem, 7 


~s —_ 





THE INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTURE OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE WORKER. 


By Taomas Siwons Arrnen, M.A.Oxon, [A.], R.1.B.A. Essay Medallist 1914. 


Essay awarded the R.1.B.A. Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas 1914, submitted under the 
motto “* Per ardua ad astra." 


N this essay I wish to trace the condition of the worker as mirrored in the architecture of the 
past; I wish to examine how far the results that architects seck to achieve are conditioned 
by the capacity of the exeeutants, and how far all those who are responsible for producing works 

of arehitecture—architects and executants alike—are dependent for their achievements (and not 
only for their achievements but for the aims which they seak to achieve), upon the social 
and industrial condition of the mass of their fellow-workers. The theme of the essay is, therefore, 
hot simply the familiar controversy of “The Architect and the Craftsman," nor is it an attempt 
to deal only with the subject treated by Mr. March Phillipps in The Works of Man—the claim that 
architecture may be read as affording insizht into the lives and characters of those by whom it was 
evolved. Rather is it an expansion of Professor Lethaby's pregnant phrase “ Architecture is the 
matrix of civilisation.” I wish to show that architecture js essentially a co-operative art, that it 
must express at any period the condition of the people as a whole—not merely the level of culture 
whieh its actual fashioners have reached : that the first essential of greatness in architecture 13 the 
welfare of the meanest members of the body which produces it, 

The conditions governing this essay require that it shall be on a subject of architectural interest 
and that it shall make a useful contribution to knowledge by accurate research, 1 hope to show that 
the subject ia not only of architectural interest, but is the subject of all others that architects must 
study if there is to be progress in our art, superseding or at least overshadowing all other stuilies. 

As regards research, I have re-studied the history of Modern Europe, I have gathered such particu- 
lars of the condition of the workers in the ancient and modern state as I could from the -varions s0UrCes 
cited in the course of the essay, I have sought to illustrate my contentions from buildings observed 
during many visits to most of the countries of Europe. I must add, however, that I realise how much 
needs to be done in investigating the conditions of the working-class, the producers of architecture, in 
the past, how dependent the inquiry is upon the scanty generalisations of historians, and the need there 
is for patient research among the actual documents that remain. 

At the outset it is necessary, I think, to draw a distinction, for the present purpose, between good 
architecture and great architectare. Good architecture may be defined as architecture which does not 
offend, which is sound in construction, suited to its function, satisfactory in mass, in outline, and ip 
ormament, which does not excite or disturb—in a word adequate architecture, Great architecture it is 

Third Series, Vol, XXL So, 144.—29 Ang. Mu, 4K 
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impossible to define. It was Nettleship, I think, who declared that great poetry takes one's breath 
away, thereby differentiating it from all other grades of achievements in poetry. The same test may be 
applied to architecture. Great architecture has all the qualities of good architecture, and also it takes 
one’s breath away. It may be objected that this is im fact an arbitrary test—architecture may be great 
to one and not to another according to the disposition of the beholder. I believe, however, that the 
objection is valid only to a limited extent, as will appear in the course of the argument, and that the 
emotion that recognises the great work of art is universal. Great art is not the peculiar property of the 
connoisseur, it is the common possession of mankind. I wish to examine in the course of this essay the 
causes of this emotion of recognition, this gasp of realisation. I believe there are as regards architec- 
ture five causes, viz. : Impressive Size; Daring Construction; Memory ; Rhythm; Humanity. These 
may be discussed most conveniently as they make themselves apparent in considering the different 
building epochs of the past. One may only add here that the emotion ultimately defies analysis— 
the quality that produces it in art or literature is, so to say, magic—outside our understanding, and one 
can only indicate what are really secondary causes.* 

In order to contine this essay within reasonable limits I will examine only the architecture of 
Europe. Let us first consider Greek architecture. It is clear from the outset that, in the buildings of 
the great building age at Athens, we have architecture that is the product of a community that has 
reached a Ingh level of culture. The characteristics of the temples are extreme refinement of line, 
delicately adjusted proportions, exquisite finish. The effect at which the builders were aiming, too, is 
unmistakably clear and definite. It was the product of citizens who formed a coherent body, bound 
together by common tradition, common aims. “In the golden age of Athens,” says Mr. Warde 
Fowler, “ the interests of the State and individual were more perfectly identified than in any other 
state of antiquity.""— There is apparent o passion for perfection, and the ideal is achieved: the 
buildings are perfect. 

The limitations of Greek architecture, however, are as apparent as its achievements. Tt succeeds 
by limiting itself. It confines itself to the simplest possible methods of building, it settles upon its 
faultless ornament and repeats it again and again, it refuses to dare, it refuses to fail in part in order 
to gain in the whole, it cannot bear anything less than perfection ; and that very fact limits it more than 
a hundred faults and failures, for, as Ruskin pointed out, imperfection is essential to life, and to 
refuse to recognise the necessity of imperfection is to refuse to advance.t 

Now, in its defects no less than in its great qualities, the architecture of Athens reflects the con- 
dition of the Athenian State. The citizens of Athens reached a high level of culture and refinement, 
but they reached that level only through the oppression or degradation of others, The glory of Athens 
was made possible by the taxation of her subject states outside her borders, and the labour of the slaves 
within them. “* Judged by the standard of the nmeteenth century she was not really « democracy, 
but a slave-holding aristocracy." Mr. Warde Fowler estimates the number of slaves at 100.000 as 
against 195,000 free outlanders and citizens ; Professor Tucker puts the naomber at 800,000, 


_ And this meang that all their menial work and no doubt a great part of the work which is now done by what we 
call the industrial classes wae done for the Athenians by persona who were in no sense members of the State, who hud 
neither will nor status of their own, whose one duty in life was to obey the orders of their masters. The citizen af 
Athens had leisure to attend to his public duties, to educate himself for them, to enjoy himself at festivals and the 
theatre, chiefly because he had at home and in his workshop a sufficient number of slaves to carry on his affairs in hia 
absence. It need hardly be said that from all such education, public business, and enjoyment the slave was moat 
carefully exchuclecd.! : 





*.. . O delight With eyes too happy, a familiar thin 
And triumph of the port, who would my Become divine the utterance | 
ninn's ther “ ves,” a women's common ” no,” 8.8, Be woing.” Acrors Lalgh,” p. 3: Can erbury Posts. 
A littl: human hope of that or this, | ane Fowler, The City State of the Greeks und Romans, 


non i parade baiegehod hing nie sestaey p | 
v 8 apecial al revelation, shakes bear t = Ruskin, The Stones of Venice, ch. 7. Na of =. | 
Of all the men and women in the world, Sand | Wands F, enice, ch. 7, Nature of Gothic, 1, 
Asif one came hack from the world and apoke Eomane, p. 1 Fowler, The Cily State of the Greek and 
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Greek crvilisation succeeded, as Greek architecture succeeded, by limiting its scope, by accepting 
restrictions, It restricted itself on the one hand to making good citizens of only a minority of the whole 
community, It restricted itself, on the other, to acquiring perféetion in only the most limited types of 
buildings involving only the simplest forms; and it drew the means for carrying out its task, not from 
its own resources, but from the taxation of others, who had no share in its life. 

Now it is exceedingly difficult to determine who. exactly, were the builders of the great Greek 
temples. Plutarch implies that they were free men, and Professor Tucker points out that manual 
labour was not confined to slaves, but that many free citizens would be found working at all kinds of 
menial oceupations.* We know, however, that the Athenian citizens did despise manual work, 
They hated anything that would begrime or stunt them: in their independence, they hated working 
for anyone for pay.t In later times they tried in greater and greater numbers to become salaried, to 
live on payments from the State, to leave all hard and un pleasant work to others, We know, too, that 
architects and engineers were numbered among the slaves.t We can conelude, therefore, that the 
evidence of history goes to confirm the evidence of the great Greek buildings that they are essentially 
Slave architecture. That is to say, that there is as little as possible left to the individual initiative of 
the worker. The columns, entablatures, and steps, with their exquisitely finished surfaces, their fault- 
less joints, their optical corrections calculated to a hair—all these demand patient, painstaking, skilful, 
above all, docile labour under unresting supervision and to exact instructions. The ornament, too, 
with its delicate curves and inevitable correctness of outline calls for no invention on the part of the 
executant, permits no variation from its heautiful precision, depends, in fact, for its whole success on 
the fidelity of the workman to the perfected pattern set before him, The least fal tering or waywardness 
in execution and the effect is lost. 

"A slave," says Aristotle, "' is a live instrument of the higher intelligence."§ Greek architecture 
reflects both a high intelligence and an excellent instrument, The very fact, however, that it was the 
product of instruments, not of citizens, points to its fundamental defect. Architecture, as I hope to 
show, is essentially a co-operative art. In any building the result attained will be conditioned not 
less by the character of the workmen than by the capacity of the architect, and both workmen and 
architect are themselves dependent for their success or failure on the social and industrial condition 
of the community of which they form a part. 

In Greek architecture, therefore, the form of the temples and their decoration was dictated 
ultimately by the capacity of the workman : those workmen were instruments carrying out the projects 
of those who used them, not co-operators contributing their quota to the design and execution of the 
work. It was limited to the forms those instraments could execute without imperfection. It is 
therefore essentially finished, complete architecture. It stands for an aim realised, it defines, it never 
hints ; it implies satisfaction, not aspiration. Hence, to the modern mind, its complacency is its main 
defect. The Greek could contemplate slavery with equanimity—Aristotle can justify the institution 
without misgiving'—he could accept it as the basia of his state, take it for granted even, and there 
is no trace in the splendid calm of his buildings of any disturbance of mind, any doubt of the adequacy 
of the scheme of the society which he held so dear. If, as it seems to us, he solved the problem by 
ignoring its main difficulties, he did so unconsciously. 

We to-day, however, can never recapture the Greek calm ; we have, indeed, to pot up with a 


























* Tucker, Life im Ancient Athens, p. 48. that the Athenians considered as esaqntial to the good if : 
t Anatotle, Politics, Hk. 1, ch. 13. and had in no sense any real freeiom.—Tucker, Life st 


} It is important to emphasiew the fact that the slave in Ancient Athens, pp. 43, 44, 45. 
Fi ie was not necessarily oppressed, hard driven, ill treated. ’ Aristotle, P fice, Bi 1, ch. 4, 
Professor Tucker points out that he waa aaa rule well fed and I Aristotle, did., cha, 4-8. 
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scheme of things in which the great mass of our communities live ina worse state of slavery, subject 
to greater material misery than fell to the lot of the slave m ancient Greece, but we put up with it under 
protest, we burn to end the wrong, the most selfish are, at least, pert urbed. We could none of ns, even, 
like the men and women of the Decamerone, retire from the prevailing plague and, fancy free, tsolate 
ourselves from the miseries of our fellows. 

Hence Greek architecture fails, to the modern mind, in so far as it does fail, owing to the very 
quality which its creators most prized—its perfection. It satishes, but it does not stimulate ; it is 
stationary, not revolutionary. It is undeniably great architecture, however, and before passing on 
to the next great building epoch, it is necessary to determine why it 1s great, and whence comes the 
thrill that stamps itso. I think it comes partly from memory—from the men and the deeds and the 
literature that tells of them, from the whole Greek story that isso closely connected with them, Every- 
one knows the potency of this association of ideas with things and how it can over-ride a hundred 
considerations of form and disposition and ornament and disturb the eoolest criticism, Ruskin has 
some of his finest and most convincing writing in the chapter on the Lamp of Memory in the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. : 

And, secondly, Greek architecture has the quality of rhythm—the seemingly inevitable response 
of feature to feature, which affects the beholder like an air in music, so that he is tickled and excited 
unawares, 

Finally, it has the magic of the South which is so intoxicating to a Northerner. The surprise of 
the brilliance of some of the buildings and the depth of tone of the sky—in contrast to the opposite 
conditions of the North; the sun that draws the shadows with a soft black pencil, as it were, instead 
of the hard triple H to which we are accustomed here; the whole fascination of the South which through- 
out our history is always luring the Northerner down, which becomes articulate in the writings of half 
our poets, which is so difficult to describe, but so undoubted and so powerful,* I conclude, then, that 
Greek architecture is great mainly through qualities which aré independent of the individuality of the 
executant—rhythm, memory, the magic of the South. The effect of the condition of the worker is 
shown in ifs defects—for the worker was a slave, 

Let us now consider Roman architecture at its highest development under the Emperors. We have 
to examine buildings which display as their most notable characteristics solidity im construction, im- 
pressive size, and a remarkable uniformity of style considering the exceedingly wide distribution of the 
buildings which remain tous. It is perhaps hardly necessary to cite examples illustrating these charac- 
teristica—the Pantheon and the Baths of Caracalla will at once occur to one as showing size ani solidity, 
while the temples at Nimes and Baalbee may serve as examples of the wide extent of the Roman world. 
Further characteristics are the elaboration of a system of construction in concrete—in walls, domes, and 
vaults (the particular contribution of Rome to the science of building)—a system of decoration applied 
to the construction but independent of it and inspired, not by the necessities of that construction, but 
by reverence for an earlier atyle—that of the Greeks—and an abundance of ornament of a uniform type 
but of no very great distinetion in design or execution. 

In investigating the conditions that were responsible for these characteristics of Roman architee- 
ture the great authonty  M. Choy, who, in his monumental work L’ Art de Balir cher les Romains, a8 
analysed very carefully the buildings and gathered a store of particulars of the conditions under which 
they were produced. Who were the men who produced the Roman buildings that have come down to — 
us? Choisy shows how the buildings may be divided into two distinct parts—the carease (of concrete) 
and the ornament applied to it, and that this division represented a division between two classes of 
workers.} The rough work of conerete—semi-skilled labour—would be performed hy inferior work- 
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men, by slaves, by captives, or by freemen who were liable to the corvée—and these corvées became 
more and more oppressive as time went on—and, as Choisy points out, they fell upon a class that had 
been reduced by centuries of oppression to the position of a merely passive instrument in the hands of 
the central power.* Much work of this sort was performed also by the soldiers. It was considered 
dangerous to leave the legions in idleness—leisare too often meant revolts and tumults—and works were 
constantly ordered solely in order to keep an army oceupied.f ‘The carcases of the buildings, therefore, 
were built of concrete, an easily manipulated material, by unskilled labour which was available everv- 
where to an almost unlimited extent.| The other part of the bnildings, the decoration, was carried out 
by workmen or slaves of greater capacity, and the method of organising these workers and those 
also who were unskilled (exclusive of captives, soldiers, prisoners, and pressed men) deserves detailed 
examination. 

In the very early times the workers of Rome formed themselves into free societies (analogous to the 
later suilds) which, in protecting the interests of their members, continually found themselves in conflict 
with the authorities. Slaves were admitted to these organisations, which took part in serions rebellions 
(such as that associated with Clodius), and were constantly suppressed by statute only to re-arise.§ 
Julius Cesar tried to destroy them, Trajan revived statutes suppressing them: Hadrian, however, 
initiated a new policy. He recognised officially the Societies (Collezia), became their patron, maile them 
part of the machinery of the State, and so, at one stroke, got rd of a serious menace to the central 
authority and provided himself with an efficient instrument for carrying out his vast building enter- 
prises. Men were now forced to join the Collegia, or were arbitrarily transferred from one to another ; 
the remuneration of the different grades of workmen was fixed by the State—arbitrarily and unfairly ; 
the workmen were organised in cohorts like an army ; they were bound to unending servitudde—them- 
selves and their deseendants—hby the system of granting land to the Collegia as compensation for work 
done, which land, held as it was individually by the members (with the obligation of service), descended 
to the heirs of the workman when he died. The workman was thus thoroughly enslaved, whether 
nominally free or not. | 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to dwell at length upon the Roman system of government. Its 
centralisation was its most striking feature,© and the great centralised organisation of Rome is stamped 
clearly on the architecture of the Empire, Its uniformity is due to the one central authority and to the 
one system by which, as Roman armies pushed further and further into foreign lands, they would raise, 
wherever they went, little Romes, not indeed identical, but all reproducing the same features, built by 
the same methods, embodying the same idea and by the hands of men organised from the one centre, 
It is official architecture, designed and carried out by officials. In its solidity of construction, its engi- 
neering adequacy, it typifies the eminently practical, rather oppressive, and inhuman strength of the 
Roman system in which the individual is submerged in the incoherent mass—is enslaved. In its deco- 
ration—a veneer of features derived from an earlier civilisation and misapplied, masking the real build- 
ing—is reflected the artificial culture assumed by the wealthy and powerful classes in the Roman 
Empire. 





| There is little doubt," says Professor Tucker, “ that the Romans, if left to themselves, would have developed 
only the solid, or the gorgeous, or the baroque... . The Romans regarded a professional artist na only a tradesman 

-+ much of the work was done by slaves... in modern parlance, the Committees requiring some monument of art 
lot ferminet; quiune chéinn de pierres néguliéres, inter- ¢ Labour on public works, for instance, was a common 
calée dans un mur dappareil irrégulier ou de brique, dtalt punishment. 
execulée par dee ouvriers diflfrents de ceux qui teavaillent ; Tucker, Life in the Rome of Nero anal Se. Paul, pp. 254, 255, 
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Romaine entre la stroctare ot la forme eat significative; dente... . De quelque céte qu'on envisage, In société 
évidemment elle répond a une séparation de réles bien romaine semble reposer tout entidre eur un regime de ecrvitude 
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‘called for tenders’ and were prone to accept the lowest. Whatever abundance of art the Roman world cultivated 
and possessed , _ . it is very doubtful whether any large number of Romans entertained that spontaneous enjoyment 
of the beauty of art which is termed genuine artistic feeling. . . . In their literature we look in vain for any expression 
of enthusiasm on the subject. Enjoyment there was, but it waa apparently for the most part the enjoyment of the 
collector or of the man who realises that an appreciation of art demands a large place in culture and who is determined 
to be as well supplied and as well informed as his neighbour." 

“ Architecture depends on fitness and arrangement,” says Vitruvins.f “ It also depends on propor- 
tion, uniformity, consistency, and economy." That is the complete summing-up of architecture that 
can be made to order, the style that can be put down in black and white and controlled by rules, 

How far is this Roman architecture great ? Its claim must rest, I think, upon the impressive 
size of its buildings, the memories associated with them, the magic of the South—all characteristics 
which are independent of the condition of those who produced them. ‘The influence of the condition 
of the worker on Roman architecture is shown in its defects—for the worker was a slave. 

Let us pass on to the next great building epoch. With Byzantine architecture we encounter a 
revolntion in the method of building and a definite breaking away from the conventions of the past, 
which requires consideration in considerable detail, We find the great constructional ideas initiated by 
the Romans—the dome, the yault, the concrete mass—developed and elaborated, and we find persisting 
too the method of applying rich and beautiful decorations to the rough and uncomely material of which 
the building was formed. But we find a notable difference in the nature of this decoration and in the 
method of its application. Whereas in the great Roman buildings the decorative forms evolved by the 
Greeks were applied illogieally, masking the true construction, in Byzantine work the decoration is a 
garment of mosaic or marble fitting closely to the constructional forms, following faithfully the model- 
lings of their surfaces, disguising nothing, but emphasising, rather, the features it adorns. Again, the 
column, which in those Roman buildings which, like the Coliseum, were original structures and not 
merely echoes of the Greek, was tending to become a decorative feature and to lose its functional 
significance, the column is in Byzantine work restored to ite earlier uses, set to work again and made 
to bear its burden as a necessary member of the construction. It is no longer, however, to carry the 
lintol. The problem now was “ to teach the column to support the arch.""t We can see tentative 
essays towards a solution in the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. The column carries the arch, but the 
traditional form of capital is stil] used, and almost without exception a slice of lintol intervenes between 
capital and arch. Tradition is still potent, the problem is faced but it is not solved. Further essays 
were made at Ravenna (San Giovanni in Fonte, built by Galla Placidia, and Sant’ Apollinare. Nnovo by 
Theodoric) and at Constantinople, culminating in the perfect types at Santa Sophia. 

The constructional difficulty—that of fitting the solid at the springing of an arch on to a capital 
which, in the old form, ¢.9., the Corinthian, was weak at the angles, was met partly by the expedient of 
the impost block—which, wide at the top, tapered at the base co as to transmit the load to the central 
part of the capital, partly by inventing capitals of an entirely new shape. 

These capitals take the most varied forms, from the convex capitals, which seem to owe so little 
to their predecessors, to the concave, among which the Corinthian capital is recreated for new uses.§ 
Similarly, in the decoration of the wall surfaces, the utmost inventiveness is shown, and, while the tradi- 
tional egg-and-tongue and acanthus reappear (but with them character changed), there are mingled 
with them forms which are as original as they are heautifal, and are derived only very indirectly from 
the inventions of the older builders. , 

The supreme achievement of Byzantine art is Santa Sophia, the Breatest Byzantine building and 
the building in which the style reached its most complete development ; for Justinian, by the most 
assiduous toil no less than by unexampled astuteness, succeeded in devising a system that held in 
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check for a time the forees of disintegration from within and of attack from without that threatened the 
Byzantine Empire. His reign is the culmination. On his death the process of dissolution begins, 
and the style declines with the fortunes of the Empire that created it, In the originality of its plan, 
the beauty of its ornament, the daring logic of its construction, Santa Sophia strikes a new note in the 
architecture of the ancient world. It is necessary to consider what causes operated to bring about 
this startling change in stvle. 

The government of the Roman Empire under Justinian was an absolutizin, but 4 precarious 
absolutism. Threatened from without by Avars and Slavs in the Balkans, by the Lombards in Italy, 
by constant danger from Persia and the East, there was always a tendency of the Border States. 
strengthened to resist the Barbarians, using that strength to dissociate themselves from the centra! 
authority, Within the turbulent population of the great city was always ready to disturb the system 
of government—to such an extent, indeed, that in the Nika riots it was touch-and-go whether 
Justinian should flee the city or remain; and only the remarkable courage and determination of 
Theodora saved the throne for the Emperor. 

Lecky, in his well-known denunciation of the Byzantine Empire* ("the universal verdict of 
lustory is that it constitutes, with scareely an exception, the most thoroughly base and despicable form 
that civilisation has yet assumed’), seems to have accepted Gibbon with all his anti-Catholic prejudices 
and his preferences for the bizarre, without question. Professor Omany and Professor Buryt have 
criticised Lecky vigorously and effectively, and show that, granted the existence of Oriental vices and 
luxury natural in a city situated on the very border of the West, there is not, in fact, in the hostile 
pamphlets which form the basis of Gibbon's estimate, evidence of worse conditions than could be cited 
of any great town of ancient or modern times in similar literature. The important fact to remember, 
for the purpose of this essay, is that in Constantinople in the time of Justinian we find the beginnings 
af Freedom and of Association among the workers—words which give the key to the development of 
architecture for the next ten centuries. For Choisy points out that, while in Constantinople the 
Roman Collegia survived, they survived under changed conditions. In the West, as we have seen, the 
worker was tied to his organisation which was definitely under the central authority, a part of the 
State machinery. In the East, the statutes limiting and penalising the members of the collegia were 
abrogated. Further, Justinian’s laws sanction immunities and privileges for the members. They 
are a protest against the Roman oppressive treatment of the worker. The Western Emperors tried 
to force the Greek to remain and work for them by legal constraint : the astern Emperors tried to 
encourage him to do 30 by granting him privileges. Work was still done by military labour, as under 
the Roman Emperors: the corvées also survived (though to a limited éxtent—Procopius does not 
mention one), but the fact that stands out especially in regard to the condition of the workers of the 
timé is the freeing of their organisations from the direct control of the State and, in consequence, their 
srowing power (as evidenced from time to-time in the tumults in Constantinople and in the interesting 
evidence given by Professor Bury, of the right to petition the Emperor and state their case before him 
that was secured by the workers). Not only were the orgunisations becoming free from tyranny 
without, they became also more democratic within. Tho ovwepyacta wore associations of workers 
under an eleeted head. They were at once craft-guilds, religious confraternities and benefit societies, | 
but the most notable fact about them is that not only the skilled trades were organised, not only 
the aristocracy of labour, but unskilled workers, labourers, and porters. Moreover, whereas in 
Roman times the principle of division of labour was the dominant note in the organisation of the 
workers, in the Byzantine the prineiple was applied far leas strictly ; whereas in Roman times thera 
was clear division of function, separate grades, separation between those who worked on the carcase 
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and those who worked on the ornamentation of it, in Byzantine work the same worker's name is found 
on capitals and on simple ashlar. Choisy states, too, that everywhere in the Hast now work is done 
by a master-worker and his body of fellow workers, who carry out the work together, each performing 
every sort of task, rough and smooth, construction and ornamentation, and he gives the organisation 
of the workmen's guilds in the East to-day which have changed very little, if at all, from the ancient 
organisation of the Byzantine Empire.* “ The workman,” he sums up, “is no mere passive Instru- 
ment, obedient without any regard to initiative or responsibility to the workshop foreman: he is treated 
a8 an intelligent power, and finds in front of him liberty and a field open to his imagination.” “ In 
the hnomblest work,” say Lethaby and Swainson,t “ the personality of the worker is delightfully 
expressed, A Byzantine brick in the British Museum is stamped ‘XP made by the most excellent 
Narsis,’ and a late Roman glass cup bears the legend * Enninus made this. Think of it, O Buyer! ’” 

The workmen's organisations, moreover, took part in local government: we can see the beginning 
of that organisation of municipalities on the basis of the guilds, which is the distinctive feature 
of medieval town life. It was the duty of the guild members, for instance, on the ery “ Omnes Collesiati” 
to gather to help put out fires in the city.t “ The crafts ocenpied fixed quarters in the city; all 
products bad to be sold in open market at a standard price: the corporation usually bought materials 
in block, which it distributed among the members of its collegia."§ In short, while the government of 
Justinian was an absolutism, while, as Gibbon says,! * taxation fell like 4 hailstone on the land, like 
a devouring pestilence on its inhabitants,” yet the worker was beginning to be free—free industrially— 
and he was attaining that freedom by the power of association. 

To what, then, are the particular characteristics of Byzantine architecture due? It is daring in 
construction (Procopiue® tells of the accidents in the course of its erection—the hopes and fears when the 
great plers seemed ready to fail and the arches to collapse), and this may be traced to the presence of 
a population of free workers, of craftsmen to whom their work was not a task so much as a study : 
who were anxious for adventure in their art, who created an atmosphere of experiment which could 
stimulate the bold engineer,** Anthemius of Tralles, to daring enterprise. It is original: it initiates 
new forms, employs features in new combination. It created an altogether new type of capital, and 
here again we may trace the influence of the free workman (free, that is to say, im his labour). He was 
not set to do a fixed task to a definite model, he experimented, “ The great capitals of Santa Sophia are 
remarkable examples of the evolution of beautiful forms on the mason’s banker, the workman finding 
form in the stone block by the application of practical methods.""t7 

A workman who had by association with his fellows won freedom for himself, brought to bear on the 
material before him the invention of a mind that could think of the work as of something of interest 
for its own sake, not like a slave as a task to be got through, or like a tradesman as something of value 
only for what it would fetech.[{ And as a result originality came into the work, a new style was born, 
the art of building awoke. 

Byzantine architecture, as exemplified in Santa Sophia, is great because of its impressive size, 
because of its daring construction, because, above all, of the humanity that is beginning to show itself 
in it—-we feel that new forms are emerging, that new experiments are being tried, that in the ornament 
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traditions are bemg broken through, that there are new forces stirring—in a word, the buildings begin to 
live. Itis imperfect, no doubt ; the interior is greater infinitely than the exterior : it still lacks complete 
unity, the form and material outside give no indication of the glorious garment with which the interior is 
clothed ; and perhaps herein it reflects the unreality of the system that made its erection possible, the 
structure of society that achieved glory in oppression; that was not based on the well-being of all but on 
the taxation of many for the benefit of thefew. Itis again a little unsympathetic to Western eyes—it has 
much of the East in it, and recalls in its laxuriance the impressions of the strange and brilliant beauties of 
China, of Sumatra, of Ceylon which were brought to Constantinople by the Eastern traders who 
thronged to it. With Byzantine architecture, however, the building art wakes and is alive again. The 
influence of the condition of the worker on Byzantine architecture is shown in its merits, not in its 
defects, for the worker was becoming free. 

__ After the age of Justinian Byzantine art speedily declined. ‘The Eastern wars and the iconoclastic 
dispute, says Professor Lethaby, broke the tradition of the Hellenesque-Byzantine Style.* Choisy 
declares that the overwhelming influence of the priests stereotyped the style and the growth of heredi- 
tary influence in those responsible for the building art paralysed it.t There were gallant attempts at 
revival under Maurice and Heraclius and Constantinople served for centuries as the bulwark of Europe 
against its foes from the East—a service to civilisation for which it has received too little credit. On 
the whole, however, there was a steady deterioration and by the end of the tenth century Oriental and 
Garbarons elements had permeated its government, commerce, army, and rulers. 

Constantinople remained, however, during the Middle Ages the artistic capital of the world. 
“ Until about the year 1000 there was little in Western Art beside Byzantinism and Barbarism and up to 
this time the products of the various schools might better be called Byzantesque than Romanesque."'t 
We undoubtedly the spread of the Byzantine influence all over Europe during the Dark Ages : not 
only in Italy where, of course, its traces are obvious as in Venice (Toreello Cathedral, 1008 and St. 
Mark’s, 1045), Pisa (the Cathedral, 1063), Florence (San Miniato, 1013)§ but in Germany (where By- 
zantine artists were introduced by Otho the 2nd. whe married a daughter of the Byzantine Emperor 
in 978), France (especially Saint-Front, Périgueux, about 1100), Spain (churches near Oviedo instanced 
by Professor Lethaby), England (Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury, 669-690). | 

_ ‘There is manifest in this Byzantesque or Romanesque architecture as regards the structure of 
buildings the old principle of stability—resisting thrust by mass—cradually giving way to experiments 
in equilibrium, resisting thrust by thrust: in the ornament, freedom amounting to licence, mixed with 
no little savagery and roughness, becoming gradually purged of its harsher elements, free, though 
disciplined, graceful, though still also grotesque. 

The Lombard element—so amazingly vigorous and tempestuous which leaves its mark so deaply 
on Romanesque art in North Europe—seems to be considered now as itself derived from Byzantium 
and not as a source of building effort parallel to the Byzantine, originated in Rome and due to the 
Comacine Guild (workmen of the Collegia who, fleeing from Rome after the dissolution of the Western 
Empire, found a refuge in North Italy and maintained their organisation there, subsequently spreading 
their influence all over Hurope).€ “ Lombardie art is rather to be understood as a geographical term 
than a dynastic distinction.”’** 

If one may generalise over a very wide field, we may summarise the period between Byzantine 
architecture in its prime (525-560) and the beginnings of Gothic proper (in the middle of the 12th 
century) as partly a survival of the traditions of the earlier age, clung to with difficulty in a time when 
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there was little possibility of definite advance in a world chaotic and disturbed in the throes of transition 

and readjustment, partly a gradual awakening, a beginning of experiment in new forms and methods, 

under the stimulus of a great revival. That gradual experiment, and the constant working out in the 
materials of building of the problems set to the builders by the new requirements of the spirit of the 

times, brings us without a break to its results in the style called Gothic. 

The nature of Gothic has been deseribed once and for all in unapproachable language by Ruskin in 
the Stones of Venice, and to attempt to summarise or paraphrase what he has written would be as 
difficult ag it is unnecessary—for that chapter* must be familiar to all who have studied Gothic architee- 
ture at all, Many writers have since then endeavoured to sum up the essential elements of Gothic in a 
definition, or describe them in the space of a paragraph. Far the most adequate summary of its 
characteristics, I think, is that given by Professor Lethaby in Medieval Ari.t “ Gothic architecture 
was developed by free and energetic experiment : it was organic, daring, reagonable, and gay. The 
measure of life is the measure of Gothic . . . As to these marvellous buildings ie great cathe- 
drals] the half of their glories and wonder cannot be told. They are more than buildings, : 
something intangible was built into them with their stones and burnt into their glass, The work of 
4 man, 6 man may understand, but these are the work of ages, of nations. All is consistent develop- 
ment, stone is balanced on stone, vault springs from vault, interlacing tracery sustains brilliantly dyed 
glass as branches hold sun-saturated foliage, towers stand firm as cliffs, spires are Hung mto the air like 
fountains. In these buildings all may be explained as devised for ritual use and for the Instruction of 
the people: all as material and structural necessity : all as traditional development : all as free beauty 
and romance in stone. From whichever point of view we approach them, the great cathedrals satisfy 
us, und their seeming perfections are but a part of a larger perfection. Nothing is marked, nothing is 
elever, nothing is individual nor thrust forward as artistic: they are serene, masterly, non-personal, 
like works of Nature—indeed they are such; natural manifestations of the minds of men working 
under the impulse of a noble idea.” 

That description of the elements of Gothic can hardly be bettered. We have now to inquire into 
the causes of the growth of this great and triumphant achievement in the building art, and in the course 
of this inquiry further characteristics of the style will emerge. In the first place, we may note that in 
the early years of the twelfth century a great religious and intellectual movement began throughout 
Rurope. During the Dark Ages, the huge Empire of Charles the Great having broken up, there was 
chaos all through the West. Norsemen raided the Western coasts, Saracens threatened Italy and 
France and were all aerastal in the Mediterranean, Magvars and Slavs invaded Europe from the East. 
The Church was corrupt, the nobles were selfish and cruel and oppressed the common people remorse- 
lessly ; kings were weak and their kingdoms crumbling to pieces. Feudalism, however, had, by the 
beginning of the tenth century, saved Europe from the Barbarians; Henry the Fowler, in Germany, 
beat back the foes from the Kast; the Norsemen were settling down in the West : the Christians in 
Spain, profiting by the divisions of Islam, were getting the upper hand of the Moors; Cluny was 
founded in 910, and began an era of religious reform and revival. In 1077 Gregory VII. won his 
memorable triumph over Henry IV. at Canossa, and throughout the twelfth century a remarkable 
outburst of religious enthusiasm permeated all the peoples, and was shown not only in the Crusades 
(1095-1275), but in the founding of the great religious orders, the Carthusians (1080), Cistercians 
(1098), Augustinians (1105), and Premonstratensians (1119). Abelard (1079-1149) and Arnold of 
Brescia (died 1155) stand for that * Twelfth Century Renascence " which invigorated with new thought 
a Church which, as a result of the religious revival that we have described, stood at the height of ita 
power, and was infused with a boundless enthusiasm and devotion. ‘This devotion showed itself 
most notably in the earn buildings which were everywhere raised to the glory of the Chureh—to such 
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an extent, indeed, that the church bells were said to answer each other across hill and vale all over 
Christendom. 

We shall see that this common bond of religion had no little influence upon the forces that brought 
about the achievements of Gothic architecture, A most important factor also, however, was the change 
that was taking place in the condition of the worker. 

We have seen that the Byzantine worker, associated as he was with his fellows, had, to a large 
extent, freed himself from those restrictions which made the Roman workman a slave, and had begun 
to organise free self-governing guilds which, independent of the central authority, had yet begun to 
take part in municipal life and find for themselves « place in the scheme of the organization of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

We see now that, during the Dark Ages, the guild idea still remained as in Constantinople, ani that 
Byzantine masons, spreading all over Europe, but still remaining members of their guilds, kept alive 
the old principle. Professor Lethaby notes, for instance, that the order of the Arti in Florence in the 
thirteenth century follows closely the Constantinople models of the ninth century,* that the guild 
regulations of Paris are similar, and (more remarkable still) the Byzantine word for mason (Aardos) 
wag used both in France and England in the thirteenth century. Leader Scott traces also in detail 
the journeys of Lombard masons—often in the train of missionaries—to the remotest parts of Furope.t 

But apart from these evidences of the continuity of the particular guild with which we shall be 
ehietly concerned—that of the masons—we find these associations springing up in the West indepen- 
dently, bred naturally from the dangers and difficulties of the time. Brentano? traces the original 
religious guilds—* sworn fraternities for the protection of right and the preservation of Liberty "— 
(directly to the family, to the development of needs greater than the family could satisfy, and the 
forming, therefore, of an organisation, modelled upon it, but wider in scope. These guilds were 
independent of the towns, but in the twelfth century aroze and multiplied the guilds proper—the 
Guilds Merehant—which were practically associations of citizens for the protection of ther towns 
(again a natural outcome§ of the insecurity inherent in the feudal system). Originally co-extensive 
with the male population of the town, the Guilds Merchant tended, after the initial struggles were 
over and some security attained, to become exclusive, to be restricted to those citizens who owned a 
certain amount of property. Membership tended to become hereditary +; the craftsman and all who 
worked at manual oceupations were debarred from participation in the guilds, which tended to become 
oppressive oligarchies. This state of affairs was responsible for the formation of the craft-guilds— 
organisations of the workers on lines exactly similar to those of the Guilds Merchant, but democratic 
and inclusive of all members of the craft concerned. 

Grentano| gives in detail the history of the early struggles of the craft guilds with the “patricians,"” 
and sketehes their progress from unauthorised unions of workmen to recognised responsible institutions 
—the representative body in every town. The time of the origin of the craft guilds extended from the 
eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth century. By the middle of the fourteenth century the craft 
guilds were everywhere victorious (Edward ITI, gave his approval to the guilds, and himself joined the 
Linen Armourers). By the beginning of the fifteenth century their decline and demoralisation had 
set in. The great industrial revolution of the end of the fourteenth century spelt ruin to the guilds, 
Their whole system depended on the practical immobility of labour. They postulated stability in 
industrial conditions, a stationary population that was very largely self-sufficient as regards each unit, 
a federation of self-supporting non-dependent communities. Above all, it was necessary to have a 
rural population that, fixed on the land and supporting itself on the land, should offer no competition 
to the worker in the town. In short, given stable groups, the guild organisation was able to cover the 
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industries in each group and regulate them in accordance with the wishes af its members—it was 
essentially an order of society based on non-competing groups. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, there came about a radical change in the 
structure of that society : the capitalist system of production was born. The essential conditions for 
the existence of thatsystem are thus summarised by Hobson.* First, production of wealth notrequired 
to satisfy the current want of its owners, and therefore saved. Second, the existence of a proletariat 
or labouring class deprived of the means of earning an independent livelihood by putting their labour 
power into materials which they can freely appropriate, purchase, or hire, consuming or selling the 
product for their own advantage. Third, such a development of the industrial arts as enables indirect 
methods of production to afford profitable employment to organised labour groups using tools or 
machinery. Fourth, the existence of large, accessible markets, with populations willing and economi- 
cally able to consume the products of capitalist industry. Fifth, the capitalist spirit, or the desire 
and the capacity to apply accumulated wealth to profit-making by the organisation of industrial 
enterprise. 

The first condition was achieved by the discovery and appropriation of the precious metals. Tliat 
wealth had been accumulated throughout the Middle Ages is of course obvious, but until" treasure ~ 
had been obtained it could not be employed as a basis of profit—wealth must be “ monetised ~ first. 
It was the final collapse of the Byzantine Empire (in 1452) that opened the near Kast to the exploitation 
of the West and provided the necessary mediums for the transaction of capitalism. The existence of a 
proletariat was secured by the same event—" a huge proletariat, slave or nominally free, was . . . 
placed at the disposal of Europe in the near East.""¢ Secondly (for England) by the Flemish demand 
for wool which, following after the abandonment of the traditional system of tenure of the rural workers 
after the Black Death, made pasture profitable, led to wholesale enclosures, the formation of large 
pasture farms under new men with aims entirely different from those of the old nobility, and the con- 
yeraion of the yeoman and landed labourer into the landless wage-carner. ‘The break-up of the Middle 
Ages began suddenly and dramatically in the fifteenth century to give place to the modern competitive 
commercial system. The immediate effect on the Guilds was that they found themselves faced with a. 
great influx of labour into the towns. The transition from agriculture to sheep-farming meant the 
employment of far fewer hands, the enclosures deprived thousands of their home and living and theyall 
flocked to the towns—to offer the only commodity they had for sale—their labour—for what it would 
fetch there.{ 

The Guilds, therefore, faced with the competition of great numbers of workers from outside, were 
driven to choose between admitting them to the organisations or excluding them, not only from the 
Guild, but also from the trade or craft. The first solution not onnaturally seamed im possi ble—it 
implied the lowering of the standard of production and with it the standard rate. ‘Their dearly bought 
skill, the traditions they guarded, were not to be given away broadcast. They decided on exelusion. 
The Guilds now became more and more difficult to enter, they demanded greater and greater privileges. 
They seek to avert by strict regulation the incidence of that competition which was foreign to all their 
ideas and which threatened to shatter the whole system of their industry. 

‘The craftsmen are now, therefore, not the ordinary citizens organised in their callings, but a privi- 
leged class, a body set apart from the general mass—" artists." Temporarily they won the day, but 
the victory meant thear eventual extinction. Like the old Guilds Merchant they had become unrepre- 
sentative of the mass of the workers. ‘There had grown up outside their ranks a regular “* working- 
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unknown before.* Like their predecessors, the craftsmen of the early Middle Ages, this claas 
would have to form their own organisations and fight for their rights, for the maintenance of a standard 
rate and for regulation of trade conditions—but in far different circumstances and not till centuries had 
elapsed. 

But in the consideration of Gothic—whose great period was roughly from the middle of the twelfth 
to the middle of the fifteenth century—we are concerned with the guilds at their best; not in their 
decline, nor when they had become corrupt and demoralised, but when they were free great associations, 
the defenders of freedom—as the living elements in the towns—against the tyranny of the Kings, the 
lords, the wealthy, 

What was the effect on Gothic architecture of the condition of the workers—the guild-eraftamen of 
the Middle Ages? In the first place, the work was carried out in the spirit of real co-operation. The 
individuality of the worker was not suppressed, but each was called upon to contribute his quota of 
invention as well as of simple execution. The architect worked with the workmen, the members of the 
guild discussed problems, meeting together as they arose; the general lines of the building being 
decided and known to each worker, freedom, to a greater or lesser extent, was allowed to the 
individual worker in the detail for which he was responsible.t 

Thus from the fact that the worker was constantly forced to bring his inventive powers to bear 
on the fashioning of the material before him, new forms were continually evolved, existing forms 
were infinitely varied. He was controlled and restrained, however, in the exercise of this inventive- 
ness by the tradition so carefully handed down in his guild, and by the customary methods of treat- 
ment which it taught. Hence arises that amazing unity in variety which is so characteristic of the 
great Gothic buildings. The individual workers were free to invent, but the result was not anarchy 
because a common aim and common tradition co-ordinated their efforts almost without their being 
conscious of it. 

Again, this very blend of freedom and association produced another characteristic of Gothie— 
its imperfection. The man’s reach must exeeed his grasp. He will (if he is free) not key down his 
aim to the level of his execution, but constantly aim at more than he can compass—he will suggest 
an ideal rather than achieve it. The Gothic builders were always daring new feats, attempting 
hazardous constructions, and sometimes failing}—but this is the particular glory of Gothic, that it 
implies growth, aspiration, adventure. In the later period the inspiration slackens, the end attempted 
is achieved, execution even outruns invention, but that is in the decline of Gothic, when the economic 
and social conditions essential to its life are no longer in existence. 

In the great period of Gothic there is a wonderful humanity about the buildings. They are not 
the obedient carrying out of the ‘ideas of an artist for the admiration of connoisseur : ; they are 
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the sum of the aspirations and endeavours of a body of workers appealing to their fellow workers, 
bound in sympathy with them by ties of common outlock, common social condition, and, above 
all, common religion. A great cathedral like Amiens is the product of the workers no less than of 
the architect ; it is the product, too, of the desires of their fellows—the common people for whom 
both the details of its sculpture and the symbolism of its construction made up a Bible, a book every 
page of which they could understand. 

“Tt takes two,” says Thoreau, “ to tell the truth—one to speak and one to hear,” and be means 
by that, I fancy, not that truth may be told and be unrealised for lack of hearers who can understand, 
but that without both those elements truth cannot be told at all, however much it may be felt. That 
gives the elue to the triumph of mediwval architecture. There was the “ effective demand” by the 
whole body of the community that made the response by the builders possible—effective through the 
sympathy born of equality in essentials, however great might be the disparity in externals between the 
members of the community. Everywhere over Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
guilds of workers were fighting for freedom, everywhere the " free towns ” were showing that by com- 
bining together the workers, powerless as individuals, could win their rights against the most powerful 
opponents.* 

Freedom and association are the two ingredients} of Gothic architecture, It is great architecture, 
and great because it fulfils all the conditions of greatness laid down at the beginning of this essay. The 
cathedrals have impressive size and daring construction—can any other building give the same shock 
of wonder and delight as Beanvais, with its dizzy heights, its slender grace, its springing spiny rigidity ? 

It has rhythm—at §. Oven, Rouen (the very crest of the wave, the bloom of Gothie—even just 
beginning to be over-blown), it is perfectly realised, and in a hundred other Gothic buildings of lees 
regularity part answers to part with inevitable balance and responsiveness. It is penetrated through 
and through with humanity—whether in the multitude of voices on the West Front at Amiens, or in 
the little familiar whispers of the builders in small country churches; in the fault which caused a 
difficulty to spring up, and the ingenuity that found a way round it; m the triamphs and failures: 
that together make up a greater perfection than can be won by achievement alone. 

Finally, for Gothic as for Greek and Roman art, the magie of memory works its wonders, The 
influence of the condition of the worker on Gothic architecture is shown in its beauties, is in fact the 
very essence of its composition, for the worker was free, 

We have seen how the decay of Gothic architecture came about. It synchronised with the break- 
ap of the medieval syetem—economic, industrial, and political. It was the product of the special 
circumstances of its time, the outcome of the conditions under which ita producers lived and worked, 
To try to prolong it or to revive it after those conditions had disappeared was to attempt the impossible. 
The worker was being transformed from a free, largely self-sufficient citizen, associated closely with 
his fellows and controlling with them the conditions of his labour, into a wage-earner, without influence 
on the methods or aims of the productive machine of which he was a part, an instrument in the hands 
of the capitalist and yielding profit to him. The word “ instrument” recalls Aristotle's phrase, " the 
slave is an instrument of the higher mtelligence "; we are reverting to the conditions that produced 
classic architecture—a return to classic forms was inevitable. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to sketeh the progress of modern capitalism, the deeline in the 
position of the worker. It is enough to pomt out that the constant improvements in production 
characteristic of modern industry are capable of bearing fruit either in an amelioration of the lot of 
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the producers (2.g., shorter hours, higher wages) or in an increase of profits. That the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of certain members of the community (capitalists) enables them—even 
forces them—under competition to divert the surplus produced to profits, since, owing to the 
improvements making the same amount of production possible with less labour than formerly, a 
reserve of labour is created, which, by its competition for subsistence, tends to force wages down 
to subsistence level. By association with his fellows, the worker, individually powerless, may secure 
ib ; Proportion of the surplus he has bees to create, but this revival of the principle of association, 
riking as it is to-day, was of slow growth, and is valuable rather as an indication of what may be 
achiaved than on account of what it uaa already won.* 

The effect upon architecture of the alteration in the status of the worker was instantaneous 
and striking. In the first place, we find the demand for building works coming less from the com- 
munity as a body and more from the individual—in proportion as wealth began to be concentrated 
more and more in the hands of individuals and sections of the nation, and less and less distributed 
as the possession of organisations. Hence the great guild churches (as at Liibeck, for instance) and 
guild halls (as in Belgium) give place to mansions built to emphasise the power of a king or to adver- 
tise the wealth of a minister. Churches are still built, of course, in profusion, but they are not 
raged directly by the organised workers. Thus, in France, Chambord rises to gratify the passion 
for magnificence that was the dominant motive with Francis I., Chenoneeaux is built by a successful 
banker, later Vaux-le-Vicomte is raised, avowedly, to advertise the unscrupulous acquisitiveness 
of Fouquet.T 

Further, in the early Renaissance buildings, there is visible an extraordinary anarchy. The 
old freedom is still alive, but it has lost the controlling tradition that could harmonise the idiosyn- 
crasies of individuals. It is charming because it is the last outburst of freedom by the workmen, 
it evokes affection if it fails to call forth reverence. It makes it clear that, so changed are con- 
ditions, co-operative art—in its fullest sense—is impossible. The demand for control by the 
architect is insistent. The progress of the degradation of the worker is slow, but already he muat 
work under orders, he is no longer capable of determining the course of his own endeavours, he must 
#o into harness, and the architect will hold the reins. Nowhere can this change be seen more vividly 
than at Blois. There the Francois Premier wing is a riot of irregular arrangement and fanciful detail. 
It is not so much freedom as license, It is striking, but fretful, clever, restless, and incoherent. 
Right against it stands the great mass of the Gaston d'Orléans wing, restrained, purposeful, complete, 
It 13 on a lower plane altogether; it is arehitect’s architecture; the worker's individuality does not 
become articulate at all in it, but it is more successful than its older neighbour, because the conditions 
which made the free collective production sought to be realised in the one unattainable, were con- 
formed to in the autocratic individualism of the other. 

In the later works of the Renaissance the process goes further still. The change from Gothic 
is admirably summarised by Professor Lodge :—t 

Gothic arohitecture, whatever ite faults, had given great scope for originality, After the main design had been 
agreed upon, the completion of details had been left, in great measure, to the ability and imagination of the individual 
aOR ie But the architecture of the later Renaissance laid supreme stress upon symmetry and uniformity. Thus 
the workman could no longer be allowed to be original Every detail, as well as the central design, had to be fixed 
from the outset. The result was magnificent and imposing, but it was purchase at the sacrifice of originality and 
imagination. When the first vigour of the intellectual revival waa spent there was a marked decline in architecture aa 
in sculpture, because in both the imitative faculty was cultivated rather than the power of independent creation. 

Henee Renaissance arehitecture is in no sense progressive; it does not evolve new forms, but 
is occupied with adjustments and adaptations of features already evolved. As we have seen in 
Byzantine architecture, as soon as the worker began to attain freedom (through association with his 
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fellows) and was allowed to exercise his ingenuity upon the material before him, he produced a great 
variety of new forms, the product of the thought which was stirring in a mind awake to the problema 
latent in every constructional enterprise. 

The same phenomenon was even more apparent in the Mediwval period. With the Renaissance, 
however, as we have seen, the condition of the worker unfitted him for the undertaking of such a task ; 
the architect, not himself in contact with the material, working out his design in the office, not in 
the workshop, was equally unfitted, and the result was a practice of architecture which, perforce, 
had to seek approbation on the ground of the learning it displayed, the penetration into the spirit 
of classic architecture which it evidenced, the ingenuity with which it adapted classic forms and 
ideals to the changing conditions of the time. To recall a famous phrase of Meredith: the Renaissance 
architects had not genius but they had “ aptitudes,” 

A further effect of the change in character sketched above was that the appeal of architecture 
was more and more to the cultured, less and less to the common people. And this was so, not only 
hecause the architect was adopting a style which could only be appreciated by persons familiar with 
the history and literature of the community whose ideals it expresses, but because the mass of the 
people were tending steadily towards that alienation from direet individual production which charac- 
terises them to-day. That is to say, the“ effective " demand for building work which we noted above 
as characteristic of the communities of the Middle Apes was diminishing; it was ceasing to be the 
demand of people who knew what they wanted for work which they could understand : it tended to 
become the demand of inexpert consumers (with the exception of the aforesaid connoisseurs) for a 
commodity of whose merits they were meapable of judging. The intimacy between the producer 
and the consumer, between the craftsman and his fellows, was disappearing. The responsive sympathy 
between the individual and the community which is essential to the production of great art was gone. 

I need hardly elaborate the history of the change in the status of the worker which took place 
gradually but with increasing velocity during the latter stages, from the sixteenth century to the 
twentieth. We have at first the breaking up of the medieval non-competing groups by the revolution 
that followed the Black Death (sketched above), Woe have the creation of a proletariat—an army 
of landless, resourceless workers, threatening by their struggle for subsistence the customary standard 
of the old organisations. We see this army swollen by the dissolution of the monasteries in the stx- 
teenth century ; and we see the creation, through the monetization of wealth, of the capitalist who is 
destined to inaugurate the system whereby the possession of accumulated wealth is to yield profit, 
through the acquisition of materials and the organization of labour on a large scale: a system which 
is the antithesis of the medimval trade policy whose fundamental principle was “ protection to live 
freely and independently on an industry based on small eapital and labour."* We see by the appli- 
eation of the principle of division of labour and by the marvellous inventions of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the individual becoming more and more closely involved with his 
fellows in the processes of production, but involved in processes over whose direction he had no control 
whatever, until at length he is brought to a condition which has some analogy with that of the worker 
under the Roman Empire, namely, that he is forced into ussociated production, without a voice in 
the direction of the body that controls him: he is to all intents and purposes u slave.f We reach, 
finally, the curiously anomalons situation with which we ire familiar to-day, of a community whose 
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units are closely associated and interdependent, but are divided sharply into mutually antagonistic 
classes ; a community which devotes itself with ardour to production, but is little able to determine 
what and how it shall produce; a community in which industrial slavery and political freedom exist 
paradoxically side by side, which possesses all the elements which contribute to a coherent society, 
without the essential force that ean bring them together. 

Now during the Middle Ages the bonds that united in strong symputhy the disconnected, self- 
suficing communities of Europe were three. First, the common organisations—the guild system 
which united members of the same craft together. Without endorsing Leader Seott’s claims for 
the universality of the Comacine Guild and its direct responsibility for so many of the great building 
achievements of the Middle Ages, the particulars che quotes from the documents collected by Cesare 
Guasti give exceedingly interesting evidence of the working of the guilds in detail, Especially illu- 
minating is the account of the relations of Branellesehi with the Masons’ Guild mm Florence, Ins strike 
for independence of the organisation, his final triumph, the break-up that followed of the Guild—the 
old democratic organisation of the workers—and its saperseasion by Lorenzo de Medici’s school im 
the Via Larga—the appanage of the wealthy connoisseur. How closely the guilds were connected 
with the government of a medieval community and how their decline synchronised with the gradual 
diminution of freedom in that community may be very clearly observed in the changes which took 
place in the constitution of Florence from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century—from the early 
Constitution based on the Seven Greater Arti and the Fourteen Lesser Arti, through the gradual 
modifications inserted by Lorenzo de Medici, to the final overthrow of the Republic and the appomt- 
ment of Alessandro de Medici as Grand Duke in 1550.* The part played by the free towns m modi- 
fying the worst results of Feudalism and creating new ideals of freedom has already been touched upon. 
The results of this change in the status of the worker may be studied, too, with advantage in the 
immortal autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini—the reverence for imitation of the antique instead of 
original creation, the dependence of the worker on the rich amateur, the chaos that ensued from the 
“ triumphant emergence of the individual “—all are evidenced in page after page of his narrative. 

The second bond that united the communities of the Middle Ages was the idea of the Empire. 
The survival of this idea of a common head of the peoples of Europe, of a mysterious semi-sacred tie, 
however fragile, of a sentiment that might stand for the sum of the desires of the Western peaples— 
the survival of this idea in face of the growing sense of nationality, 1s one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in history. Bryce has worked it ont in the Holy Roman Empire in a most masterly 
summary. ‘The important point to recognise, for the purpose of this essay, is the fact that, although 
the Empire did not actually come to an end formally till 1806, the last great exponents of the Imperial 
ae the last sovereigns who were able to give that idea any sort of concrete reality, were Maximilian 

TL. (1498) and Charles V. (1519). The triumph of nationality and the last stages of the Empire coincide 
mit the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the Renaissance. 

The third bond, closely connected with that of the Empire, was the Church. The influence of 
the Chureh in the Middle Ages was, of course, almost greater than we can realise. However much 
the principles it taught were neglected and controverted in the lives of those who professed them, 
however ineffectual the Church was as a scheme of government, it was the one great stable institution 
amid the chaos of the Middle Ages, the one power that could stand for a scheme of organisation amid 
a welter of Onn interests: above all it aa on mediwval thought ideals as however 
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far they fell short of realization, profoundly modified the defects and counterbalanced the vices of 
the men of that age, an age of mingled horror and delight, of abasement and achievernent. — 

Mr. Davis concludes an able description of the defects and virtues of the medieval Charch* 
with the following summary of the abiding value of its influence: “ What appeals to us in the medieval 
outlook upon life is, first, the idea of mankind as a brotherhood transeending racial and political 
divisions, united in a common quest for truth, filled with the spirit of mutual charity and helpfulness. 
and endowed with a higher will and wisdom than the individuals who belong to it ; secondly, a profound 
belief in the superiority of right over might, of spirit over matter, of the eternal interests of hnmanity 
over the ambitions and passions of the passing hour. Without Christianity these articles of faith 
could searcely have passed into the common heritage of man; and, without the Church, it is in the 
last degree improbable that Christianity would have survived that age of semi-barbariam in which 
the foundations of the modern world were laid.”’+t 

We see then, m the Middle Ages, the principle of association everywhere dominant. The indi- 
vidual is powerless. In the village communities (with common ownership and cultivation under the 
manorial system), in the Church, in the guilds, the fact is realised that the individual by himself is 
powerless, that it is only by association with his fellows for mutual protection that he ean attain 
freedom. It is realised that it is only by the individual losing himself in the community that his 
individuality emerges. The Renaissance (when, as Professor Blomfield reads it, “ the long struggle 
of the individual towards self-realisation ends triumphantly '")§ marks the disappearance of that 
individuality with the endings of the associative influences that brought it forth. The guilds were 
swamped by the creation of the proletariat, the Empire was shattered to fragments by the impact 
of the force of nationality, the Church was divided and weakened to a shadow of its former self by 
the Reformation and all that it inaugurated in the region of thought. 

To regret these great happenings, as some have done, is to the last degree unwise. Putting 
aside all other considerations, if the immediate results to our art were disastrous, yet that revolution 
which made the modern world what it is to-day offers infinitely greater possibilities than even the 
Middle Ages afforded the men of that day. Architecture is essentially a co-operative art: its very 
nature requires the existence of that principle of association which we have seen characterising the 
life of the Middle Ages. That principle is, as I hope to shew, implicit in the industrial conditions 
of the modern world, and capable of an intenser as well as of a wider realisation than has ever hitherto 
been possible, 

At this point, however, I wish to summarise briefly the effect of the Renaissance on architecture. 
I have already indicated the principal changes in architectural methods and aima which followed 
the altered condition of society that the revolution of the fifteenth century brought about, It may 
bring out more clearly the essential qualities of Renaissance and Modern Architecture if we consider 
what has been written of it by one of its ablest exponents—Professor Blomfield. As Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy he has summarised his teaching in a series of admirably expressed 
and closely argued lectures—The Mistress Ari—and has more recently—in his Presidential Address. 
to the Royal Institute of British Architeets—stated his views briefly and in a more polemical form. 
If we examine The Mistress Art we find the author's views taking shape very early : 

Tho individuality of later Gothio is as remarkable as ita uniformity, but it ia the individuality of detail rather than. 
of architecture. The sculptor carved whatever took his fancy in his home or in the fields around him, and so the range 
of his detail wan infinite; but the building as a whole attached itself to some well-defined type, and can hardly be 
regarded as an individual expression. So, too, in the earlier years of the sixteonth century in France and England, 
the last days of the master-buildera, we find detail af every kind, but nothing as yet to show the impress of the master 


mint. It is not till the maturity of the Renaissance that the long struggle of the individual towards self-realisation 
ends triumphantly, that the architect becomes henceforward an individual artist, conscious of his own technique and 
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ideals, as the painter and sculptor of theirs, It is only then that the materials are available for what one may call 
the paychological study of architecture, that i, the interpretation of an artist's work by his personal temperament.* 

That passage challenges the whole position that is sought to be estublished in this essay. Is the 
architect, as a matter of fact, in a position comparable to that of the painter or sculptor? Is it a 
triumph when he becomes an individual artist, or is it a sign that bis art has passed, for the time, 
from the heights where the noblest achievement is possible to a level where the best that can be attained 
ig only second-best ? 

I believe that the position that Professor Blomfield takes in this passage—and it is implicit in 
the whole book—is fondamentally unsound. Architecture is essentially a co-operative art. First, 
it 18, as Bacon emphatically stated, not merely the practicé of an art, but the production of a utility. 
It ts therefore closely connected with the life of the people as a whole, must reflect their needs, must 
be controlled by thar requirement, must be conditioned by their demand. The architect is in no 
way (as i4 the painter or sculptor) free to give conscious expression to his individual ideals: only 
so far as those ideals correspond with those of the community as a whole can he make them take 
form. Great architecture presupposes an intimacy between the individual architect and his fellow- 
producers which is the very antithesis of the conception of the artist as one of a class separate from 
the mass of lis fellows and seeking the expression of his own individuality consciously. | 

Secondly, the architect does not by himself give form to the work he has planned. Unlike the 
sculptor or painter, he is forced to work in association with others. He must work with or through 
his fellows. If he works through them, if he is to impress his individual ideals upon the work, the 
executants must be entirely under his control, docile, obedient, carrying out with accuracy the designs 
he has set forthem to copy. This can be dene and is done, but the result is, do what you will, second- 
rate. The reproduction of a copy can never be the same as spontaneous original creation. Human 
beings are so made that if you suppress their individuality you lose what you cannot replace—the 
mysterious quality that makes beauty. Freedom is an indispensable ingredient of beautiful work. 

On the other hand, if the architect is to work with, instead of through, his fellows, there is implied 
a close intimacy, a sympathy, an equality of condition and similarity of outlook which is impossible 
of realisation to-day. “ Associated Building,” as practised in the Middle Ages, is entirely unrealisable 
in the modern world. Professor Blomfield ridicules it,t and shews how impracticable it would be 
under modern conditions—and does not realise, I think, how far that frank admission will carry him. 
It is in the line of argument that his appreciation of the revived Classic style leads him to follow, 
however, that the limitations of that style can most clearly be traced. Thus he is led to the conclusion 
that the one indispensable element in great building is size, or the impression of great size §—the one 
element, that is, which is independent of the quality of the labour employed, independent of the 
character of the civilisation concerned, independent—at least so far as size, as opposed to the im- 
preasion of size, is concerned—of the ability of the architect. his consideration leads him, logically 
énough, to an enthusiastic appreciation of the architecture of Egypt, || an architecture which is indeed 
impressive from its massiveness, but which attains that impresstveness by an expenditure of material 
anid labour out of all proportion to the result achieved : an architecture, moreover, which is obviously 
the work of slaves—and those alaves of unparalleled servility—for tyrants characterised by an amazing 
poverty of invention and a colossal stupidity. The quality of size is the quality which, above all 
others, is most attainable to-day. Wealth ean buy it when it can buy nothing else. The wealthy 
can appreciate it when they can recognise no other artistic quality. ‘ The Grand Manner" is em- 





* The Mistress Art, Pp ol, 52 | or | should say the power of producing the effect of great size 
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phatieally the style best adapted to the capacities of the eapitalist, who to-day makes mainly the 
effective demand for monumental architecture. 

Again, consideration of the fact that Renaissance architecture is a revival of a revival, that 
invention and originality will best be shewn in the use you make of these accepted forms '™ rather 
than in progress towards the evolution of new ones, leads Professor Blomfield to find cause for ad 
miration in the fact that “ the Egyptians never changed "t—that the same type persisted for 5,000— 
years practically unaltered, a consideration, I submit, which should damn any style outright, for, 
as has been suggested already, progress, or the promise of progress, is essential to the highest form 
of beauty in architecture. 

Again, Professor Blomfield recommends to his students, as one of their chief aims, the recovery 
of older tradition and a larger intellectual background, through the study of the architecture of 
Imperial Rome ; t and it is. true instinct that leads him to do so—it is that sort of architecture that 
would fittingly reflect the conditions existing in the modern world. 

Again, he notes the dependence of later French Renaissance architects on the wealthy connoisseur, 
and looks forward, perhaps, to the time when, the wealthy becoming more cultured, such a system 
may again become operative.§ And here, too, Professor Blomfield has read his age rightly. That 
vesting of the decision as to what shall be produced, how it shall be produced, and by whom, m the 
hands of the capitalist instead of the community, began with the great industrial revolution that 
aynehronised with the Renaissance, and is still largely operative to-day. 

The question that all Professor Blomfield’s arguments evoke, however, seems to have escaped 
him. One admits freely that the existing situation is admirably analysed, one realises thut, given 
the conditions by which we are bound to-day, the lines he indicates must be followed, but are we 
to ucquiesce in those conditions? We have reviewed the conditions that in the past have found 
their expression in the great historic styles of architecture; we have determined that Association 
and Freedom—and one is unattainable without the other—ure essential to the highest achievements 
in architecture. Are we to agree that those essentials are absent to-day, and do nothing more? 
Are we not only to aceept as mevitable the second-rate—and even the work of our greatest men 
under modern conditions must be second-rate—but in accepting it, glory in our limitations and pro- 
elaim that, after all, this commercialised building is “ the only manner in which architecture can 
worthily express itself ? "| 

I submit that it is our duty to turn our backs on those who thus prophesy smooth things, and 
examine how far there are latent in the existing industrial and social structure of the world to-day 
the conditions which are indispensable to the true practice of our art, and in what way we can make 
those submerged forees operative. In the first place, it is obvious that the mere plrysica! difficulties 
in the way of association between various peoples are far less than they were in the Middle Ages; the 
disoovery of rapid means of communication of all sorta las rendered comprehension of other nations 
by any one nation possible to an unprecedented extent, The creation of common agreement in 
essentials among the various communities of the West, for instance, such a5 was sought to be symbolised 
in the Holy Roman Empire, is, as far as physical difficulties are concerned, no difficult matter. Apain, 
as in the Middle Ages, so to-day, the worker has found that by himeelf he ts powerless ; only by eom- 
bination with his fellows can he obtam freedom, To identify the Trade Union of to-day with the 
(iaild of the Middle Ages is clearly mistaken. They are different fundamentally both in structure and 
function. Whereas, for instance, the Guild was an ussociation both of workers and directors contral- 
ling the processes of their labour, owning the materials and what they produced from those materials, 
the Trade Union is an association of workers only, controlling little the conditions or direction of their 
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labour and without ownership of material or product. ‘Chey have this in common, however, that they 
embody the same principles of democratic organisation to secure for each the rights that each can only 
enjoy when they are claimed for all, 

Gesides these workers’ ussociations, however, the times in which we live have shown an enormous 
increase in the corporate activities of the community as a whole: more and more is there a tendency 
for the community (whether the village. town, county, or whole nation) to take out of the hands of 
individuals and groups of individuals the direction of the enterprises in which it is most directly 
interested and to vest it in the community.* 

Now it ts in this tendency (the existence of which will not be disputed) that I believe the best 
hopes for the future of our art to he. Not only by the raising of the status of the workers immediately 
concerned will the necessary conditions for great urelitecture be created. By progressively throwing 
more an more responsibility on the community as a whole for the satisfaction of its needs there will 
be created that intimate relation between the citizen as producer and the citizen as demanding produc- 
tion, that, as we have seen, is necessary if the highest form of art is to result. Exactly in proportion 
ag any section of the nation is apathetic, unintelligent, degraded, to that extent will its art suffer. 
" Architecture is the matrix of civilisation.” The impress of the community as a whole will be upon it, 
do what we will, 

An architecture that seeks appreciation from the connotsseur only—and Professor Blomfield seems 
to accept this conditiont—is self-confessed a failure. From ita very nature great architecture must be 
the sum of the impulses and aspirations of a whole people. It is a people articulate in stone: its 
position as greatest of the arts is based on this fact, that it is not the work of individuals for individuals, 
but of an association for an association, of a community for a community: it is not only an art, but 
also a utility. 

What, then, 1s the immediate duty of the architect to-day? To attempt to revive mediwval 
forms ts, a8 Professor Blomfield argues so Lrenchantly, entirely ridiculous : the conditions that produced 
them are not in existence to-day. Any attempt, again, to revive the guild of the Middle Ages must be 
doomed to failure,t for sharp divisions of interests between employer and employed outside under the 
modern industrial system, must necessarily be reproduced within such guilds, Aga, Mr. Ashbee's 
ingenious scheme for creating, as it were, an island in the great sea of competitive production whereon 
the craftsman may draw breath and find his footing and get a fair start,$ that remedy can hardly 
be considered adequate to deal with a sickness which is affecting not a class nor a trade, but a whole 
people. Only by resolutely setting himself to further in every possible direction the principles of 
freedom and association will the architect be doing his part in making possible a revival of his art. 

Only by creating common interests, common ideals, each working for all, and all for each, shall we 
get, for instance, that harmony in our town architecture the lack of which is 20 manifest to-day : which 
could make a street like Holborn, or worse still, the high streets of the suburbs, a coherent whole— 
infinitely varied in separate parts, but homogeneous in character, instead of two rows of advertisements: 
in stone and brick, each jostling each for precedence and beckoning in frantic endeavours to be first 
to catch the public eye. Only so shall we avoid the mechanical uniformity of some town-planners 
that will otherwise be turned to at last by a people worried by the fretful incoherence of their sur- 
roundings. A unity achieved not by the free aggregation of similar aims, bat by the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of an individual idea. 

Again, it is only by connecting closely the association with its habitation that we can regain once 
more that abiding interest for our buildings which arises from their intimate participation in the history 
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of their possessors. Just as for the individual his home has a peculiar quality of charm, a significance 
more intense for him than for anyone else, so for the organisation, whatever it be, will its home acquire 

a more widely extended attraction, just such as the great communal buildings (like the Abbey, for 
instance) hold now. Instead of the office—a place to be taken and occupied, and left without a pang— 

we should have something corresponding in character to the Guild Hall.* Wemightevenhavechurches =~ 
that would seem to be possessions of the people in the same way that the great guild churches were 
(the churches at Litbeck, for instance). In large things as in small the good citizen to-day will 
endeavour to forward “ the emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual and class 
ownership and the vesting of them in the community for the good of all.” He will aid every effort 
of the worker to win by combination with his fellows in democratically organised associations that 
essential equality between all members of a community which is the life blood of freedom. 

For the architect, above all, it is necessary that he ehould turn from controversies as to styles 
and traditions, and realise that every style is inevitably the product of the conditions of its age, But 
he must realise, too, all the time that it is the conditions—changeable, variable conditions—which 
make the architecture ; that we can, each individual of us, change and vary those conditions, and that 
it is there rather than in any merely technical sphere that the architect will win advance for his art. 
“Tf we are to possess a civilisation worth expressing itself artistically,” writes a modern architect,7 
“we must do something besides establishing art lectureships ; we must change the conditions of life ; 
the temper of the people.” 

“The revival of our arts and crafts," writes a modern crafisman,t “1s obviously and almost 
solely a political question,” 

Not in the architectural schools, not in the adoption of any style of the past,§ not in the study of 
ancient buildings, necessary though that is, ia the line of advanee. The triumphs of the future will 
spring from the attainment, through organisation, by the workers of the world of the one indispensable 
tlement of great art—Freedom. 
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J T is now some months since the last Report of the 


 Tratlie Brineh of the Board of Trade appeared, 
but it is well that some notice of its contents should 
appear in this JounwaL. Once again this annual 
volume (the sixth) takes-up the story of London's 
needs, and takes it up not as a vague cry of dis- 
comfort but a8 4 diagnosis. It would be difficult to 
overrate either the nature of the work upon which 
Colonel Hellard is engaged or the method upon which 
that work is conducted. These volumes, which appear 
«0 unassomingly, should not be allowed with equal 
modesty to disappear, Taken as a series, they form 
a collection of data vital to the study of London's ills 
and London's remedy. 

The Report opens with some general traffic 
figures, giving striking statistics of the increase both 
in population and in locomotion. ‘The facta of the last 
ten years are at least remarkable. It might be 
supposed that our increased travelling facilities and 
‘their use. were proportionate to the inor af 
population. But this is far short of the truth. The 
population of (rreater London haa in these ten years 
increased by less than a sixth, but the number of 
Journeys travelled has been very nearly doubled. In 
fact, the number of journeys per head of population 
has risen from 145 to 244. 

It is reckoned that by rail alone 400,000 persons 
enter the metropolitan area every day, and it should 
be noted that the increase of travel year by year is 
much greater in the case of tramway and omnibus 
traffic than in that of the railways. In other words, 
the read problem is much more acute than the railway 
pee It is not surprising in this connection to 
ear that street accidents are on the increase, During 
& period in which the population increased 10 per 
cent. the total number of sccidents per annum 
increased at the rate of nearly 100 per cent.: in fact, 
“save for a temporary break in 1908 and 1900 the 
ratio of accidents to population has been steadily 
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increasing.” The conclusion derivable from these 


figures when properly analysed and compared with 
the statistics of other towns and other countries is 
that the City of London, as distinct from larger 
London, ts very nearly if not quite the most likely 
place in the world for a fatal street accident, 

Perhaps it is pertinent to reflect that a good many 
of the people who suffer in street accidents may not 
be qualified to rank as members of the population of 
London, and that probably man (or woman) who is 
knocked down in the city is more likely to be « country 
dweller than a unit of the * might population,” 

But in any case the alarming prevalence of these 
wccidents and their increase are sufficient reasons for 
giving good heed to the admirable series of precau- 
tions (twelve in number) which the Select Committee 
on Accidents put forward in August of last year, 

It is instructive to note that the heavy motor car, 
though only responsible for one-sixth of the number 


of accidents cansed by the motor omnibus ia twior as 
likely to be fatal, 

Of all the maps provided in the Report by far the 
most interesting ts that which indicates the town- 

lanning schemes in Greater London. At the first 
look this map fills the worst pessimist with hope. He 
there sees that nearly the whole of London is girdled 
at an average distance of nine miles from the centre by 
a belt of land about five miles wide over which the 
word “ Town-planning"’ has at least heen breathed. 
But, alas! a closer scrutiny shows that in the bulk of 
this area such breathing, or at most Joud whispering, 
8 all that has been dared. 

There ore, as town-planning experts know, cight 
tages in the birth of a town-planning scheme under 
the Act. No area THOT these coloured tracts had, 
at the date of publication, reached the final glories of 
the last two stages. Only one hud reached the sixth 
stage; none was in the fifth. The fourth liad five 
representatives, the third one, the second four, and 
the first a4 many as ten, 

This firet stage is merely that of * consideration as 
to whether a schome should be prepared " ; the second, 


not much further advanced, is that of expressing 
“intention to apply for authority to prepare o 


scheme.” Still, large hopes have often small begin- 
nings, and the best aspiration that we can have for 
London in respect. of ita “ outer ring,” its arterial 
roads and its circuit roads, is that these patches of 
diagonal hatching may rapidly proceed from shade 
to shade to the stage of white spots on a blue ground 
(signifying a draft echeme), thence to pure bine 
(submussion of scheme to Local Government Board), 
and finally to those penultimate and ultimate levels 
of accomplishment for which no colour symbols have 
vet been invented. | 

In conclusion, I make, for the third year in sncces- 
sion, my suggestion that the Board of Trade should in 
this series of admirable maps recognise the existence 
of Hounslow. Its continued absence from tLneesaas 
records may mishead the intiquarians of the future, to 
whom these Reports will undoubtedly prove of 
sIpreme interest. 

Pau Watnenouse [F.}. 


NEW BUILDING REGULATIONS 
FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

FPSHE new Building Regulations for Publio Elemen- 
| tury Schools, recently issued by the Bourd of 
Education, mark a distinct step forward in the right 
direction, and will be weleomed by architects as a 
charter of freedom. They present no striking inno- 
vation in regard to planning or construction ; the 
keynote being one of guiding principle, rather than of 
fettering restriction, giving ample Intitude for indi- 
vidual expression under varying circumstances of site 

and local requirement. | 
In a prefatory note, sympathetic in tone and alien 
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to the frigid formality of an official document, it is 
laid down that the Regulations do not constitute 
standard to which precise conformity is demanded ; 
but rather 4 means of securing co-operation between 
the dominant and servient authorities towards the 
attainment ofa commonain. Althongh the problem 
of efficiency combined with economy is ever with us, 
in the case of a Government department it presents 
a wider aspect, and, having regard to the present 
state of public opinion, the Board realise the delicacy 
of the task of creating, without msk of reaction, a 
desire for every educational advantage combined 
with the recognition of mathetic considerations as 1 
means to this end. 

In substance the Regulations are admittedly the 
outcome of discussion in many ijuarters. They put 
inte concrete form the unwritten laws which have 
for some years influenced school planning, anc bewr 
alike the impress of the educationalist, the medical 
officer, and architect, whose assistance is gratefully 
acknowledged, {t is significant of the trend of recent 
developments that three out of the four principal 
modifications of the Regulations—viz., design as 
affected by ventilation, disposition of the buildings 
on the site, and facilities for physical development— 
are chiefly due to hygienic considerations; whilst 
the fourth, the size and organisation of departments, 
is educational in character, | 

In form the Regulations are re-modelled under 
nine headings, each dealing with « separate branch 
of the subject, coordination being secured by the 
interpolation of cross references. The new arrange- 
ment ia A great improvement. Congested areas will 
be the subject of special consideration, and the needs 
of individual cases will be decided upon their merits, 
This procedure will also apply, as heretofore, to 
existing buildings, Reference js made to the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of 
School Buildings, hut no recommendations of general 
application are put forward as to the adoption of 
new materiale or methods of building. To foster 
experiment and meet exigencies which may arise 
the discussion of plans is invited when these are in 
the preliminary stage. 





Sires AND PLAYGROUNDS, 

The importance of the site is emphasised by con 
siderable amplification of the Regulations, which are 
largely influenced by the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on School Playgrounds. 
In some quarters. the proposals have been criticised 
as a counsel of perfection; tm others as too lenient 
in their requirements. In both cases one is tempted 
to think that there is the disposition to regard them 
from a somewhat local standpoint. If it is remem- 
bered that the Regulations are ttended as the 
minimum requirement for general application the 
need of compromise is apparent, and, in the long 
run, better results are often achieved by the rejection 
of extreme measures. 


One welcomes the suggestions for improving the 
amenities of the playground, and the co-operation of 
teachers and scholars might usefully be secured for 
the purpose with mutual henefif. A necessary 


warning is given as to the danger of exits on to main: 


roads. There are cases, however, where they are 


unavoidable, and the barriers suggested are o great 


The opinion expressed that south-east is the best 
aspect for class-rooms will be generally endorsed ; 
but the suggestion that, in the warmer parts of 
England, east may be a better aspect than south 
needs careful consideration. In practice it has been 
found in some cases that, owing to the altitude of 
the sun in summer, a southern aspect is not neced- 
sarily a disadvantage in a warm climate if adequate 
cross ventilation is provided; and further, in spring 
less inconvenience is caused by prevalent winds, 

The old allowance of a quarter of an acre of ground 
for 250 children ia increased by 20 per cent,, and the 
Departmental Committee's recommendations as to 
playground areas are adopted, subject in both cases 
to certain reservations. Th: proposals made by the 
same Committee in regard to existing playgrounds, 
although not made requirements, are not lost sight 
of when plans are submitted for alterations to existing 
buildings. Stress is rightly laid upon the necessity 
of due consideration being given to the shape and 
laving out of playgrounds, a point which has too often 
escaped notice in the past, and very 


- 


restrictions are placed upon the use of playgrounda 


by girls and younger children alternately where it 
causes disturbance of teaching. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT .OF THR BUILnINc. 
The division of the achool into departments is a 


question for the Loeal Education Authority rather - 


than the architect ; and although, if properly under- 
stond, the information given in Section 18 and 
Appendix [. is useful, it might easily prove a stumi- 
bling-block in the hands of the uninitiated. Sugges- 
lions as to planning are wisely non-committal, 
Wherein hes one of tbais chief merits, but the all- 
pervading importance in this respect of sunlight and 
ventilation ag it is now understood, is insisted upon. 
The Central Hall type of school takes its congé, and 
one would also like to have seen restrictions placed 
upon Central Corridor Schools, The proportion of 
not Ines than two classrooms for every hundred 


echolars may be thought to err upon the side of 
leniency, although a certain number of rooms accom 


modating 48 or 50 scholars undoubtedly gives flexi- 

bility in working a department. Plans shonin cluss- 
POM arranged ao thot one of mire acl many he 
thrown completely open are invited, and planning 
will tend increasingly in this direction. The concluding 
paragraph “harks back" to the need of economy, 
and threatens prodigal architects with ruthless penal- 
ties. Future enlargements of buildings are very 
properly to be planned as part of the initial scheme. 
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AccOMMODATION. 
_ To the accommodation hitherto included in the 
‘Regulations are added classrooms for practical work, 
rooms for meals, rooms for the use of the school 
medical officer, and shower or spray baths. These 
have areedy been provided ee of the more 
tecent buildings, but the need of them will vary in 

Deraits oy Various Parrs or THE Burnie. 

The requirement. that the landing outside of an 
external door approached by steps should be between 
the door and top step. is impracticable in exposed 
situations if rain is to be kept out. The writer has 
had to alter this arrangement in probably more than 
& hundred cases in old schools, water in some instances 
having found its way into rooms 20 or 30 feet from 
the door. ‘The riser of the top step ahould be under 
and flush with the face of the door, and the landing 
agg between this and the top step of the approach 

ight. In no case within the writer's knowledge has 
the adoption of this arrangement led to an accident, 
The width of staircases is fixed as not less than 4 
feet; if this width is exceeded the provision of “central 
handrail should le compulsory. A flight of 14 steps is 
undesirable, but may occasionally be Necessary, 

Mention of verandahs as means of weoeas to olnes- 
rooms "ippears in the Regulations for the first time. 

The use of halls suitably placed for the joint or 
alternate use ut separate times of two departments 
of oldér scholars is confirmed, and ¢class-rooms are 
not to be entered directly from them. The planning 
of halls for younger children assumes a pew aspect, 
and should be carefully studied, | 

In regard to vlaserooma, complete division of 
classes taught by adult teachers is made compulsory, 
unt the object of nuin-rooms, hitherto known as 
school-rooms, is explained. In small achoals they 
are necessary, but often inconveniently planned, 

An important modification is made in the height of 
classrooms, which ix to be in future not less than [2 
feet for rooms with flat ceilings and 10 feet to the slope 
and 13 foet to the ceiling f ceiled at the collar, If 
corresponding windows are placed on both sides of the 
room, 11 feet will be accepted if cross ventilation is 
satisfactorily arranged, The first two are sound con- 
cessions, safeguarded by the requirement that no 
‘desk shall be more than 20 feet from a window unless 
the top of the latter is more than 12 feet from the floor. 
As to the reduction of hright below these limits, there 
‘should be no theoretical objection, provided the 
teacher recognises the moral obligation which tt im- 
poses. The human factor in a ventilation scheme is 
an unknown quantity. — 

Greate latitude in the position of windows js 
officially recognised, and the essential features of 
olass-room lighting are clearly stated. Perhaps one 
May summanze them as even and sufficient light for 
every desk or table, without pronounced shadowa, 
and windows not facing teachers or scholars. [f 


these conditions are observed and winde a are well 
placed, tt is difficult to see why the use of muitably 
pesca fixed skylights should not in seme instances 
m beneficial if heating surfaces are wficiently dis- 


area is adhered ta: surely aspect and surroun 
should have some influence in feciding the point. The 
MAX UML Pits of the vlaas line of windows is fixed 
at 3 feet 6 inches above the floor, which is beneficial 
ulike to lighting and ventilati | 

Attention is rightly culled to the necessity of 
grading the height of desks, and the use of eee: Fe 
in new schools is abolished. Restrictions as to the 
number of rows of desks are not directly inposed, but 
the warning is given that long and narrow rooms are 
to be avoided, | 

Rooms for practical work must preva 15 auper- 
ficial feeb of floor area per scholar. The corresponding 
minimum floor area allowed for handicraft rooms is 
30 feet per head, a reduction of 4-4 per cent. This 
room may in small schools be used also for cookery 
and laundry work if a small addition is made to the 
floor ares, . 

The rules as to cookery and laundry rooms are 
nade more comprehensive and definite. It is a 
Si mneneas that a gas cooking stove shall be ncces- 
sible on three sides: but it is equally essential and 
practicable that the coal-range should be sumilirly 
placed. Movable tables are recommended, and ara 
certainly more convenient in practice. Rules for com- 
bined domestic-aubjects centrea are added, but do not 
present any new features. 

Rooms for younger children, previously known as 
infants’ rooms, must have a layroonr attached + or, 
alternatively, when the a= of children i4 small], 
additional floor area as hitherto in one of the rooms, 
The area per child in the latter case ts now fixed nt 
& minimum of 12 square fret. | 

It: is recommended that cupboarda should be du 
signed as part of a building—a smal) but Important 
point. 

Subject to the Board's approval, rooms for midday 
tieals may be provided. The need of these only arises 
in some localities, and the fuct must not be lowt: sig ht 
of that they would sometimes be a great boon in 
remote country achools, 

Where rooms for medical inspection are provided 
it is stated that space for eve-testing is yseful. 

The anomaly of cloakrooms of equal size for boys 
and girla is removed by an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the hanging space for girls’ clothes: It is advised 
that cloakrooma be lighted from the end; but surely 
equally good lighting and cross ventilation are obtained 
hy sufficient corresponding windows in the two side 
walls, with the additional advantage that air would 
tend to move across and not towards the entrances, 
The number of lav itory basins is fixed at 4 per cent., 
4 proportion which cannot be described as EXceasive, 
A not unimportant addition is the reminder that 
heating chambers need ventilation, 


tributed. The ratio of one-fifth between floor and gluse La 
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for, Stress might have been laid upon the need of 
separate ingress and egress to urinals. These are 
often planned as ~* dead ends,"’ whereas ample space 
for circulation of scholars is as important as in 
cloakrooms. It is troe that an opening at each end 
of the sorcen wall of offices is asked for, but this does 
not always suffice. 

The installation of shower-baths or spray bathe 
is permissible in special cases, and provision of this 
kind may be substituted for part of the scheduled 
lavatory accommodation. 

Teachers will welcome the addition of bathrooms to 
their houses. 

VENTILATION AND HEatrxc. 

The new regulations as to ventilation follow the 
now generally accepted lines—viz., crcss ventilation 
by means of windows, and air delivered in culne feet 


instead of being doled out in cubic inches. We have 


moved forward since the time when two square inches 
of inlet at the end of a dusty tube was alleged to 
admit sufficient air for one child. Inereased ven- 
tilation in schools is- not feasible without adequate 
reserves of heat propery distributed, and the new 
rules provide for this. High-pressuré water and 
steam heating are tabooed, and the use of warm-air 
erates and stoves is not encouraged. The change of 
policy in regard to the two latter may cause some 
soreness among Local Education Authorities, who 
have been put to considerable expense to meet the 
late requirements, and have in some eases meurted 
the displeasure of non-provided school managers by 
pressing the point. 

~ Windows which face the sun are to be fitted with 
blinds. This rule will, no doubt, not exclude curtains, 
of some light, washable material, fitted in two heights 
and operated by cords. These give hetter control of 
the light and interfere leas with ventilation. 


CoxsTruction AND MATERIALS. 

There is nothing calling for special comment in 
this chapter, nor was drastic change anticipated in 
view of the finding of the Departmental Committee. 
A minor point, however, is the thickness of stone 
walls: this, of course, varies in different parts of 
the kingdom. In those localities of which the writer 
has had experience 18 inches is the most economical 
thickness and is ample for stability. Lf the thickness 
recommended, 20 inches, ia intended to secure dryness, 
it would in many districts fail to achieve this object, 
even if the wall were lined with brickwork and pointed 
in cement, unless an external protective conting were 
used or the lining was built wi h a cavity, and the 
latter is a costly proceeding. 

Puaxs anp Paocepune, 

A definition of what constitutes a ‘' New Building “ 
would have been useful, hut it is. stated that the Board 
have no power to give an authoritative interpretation, 
Already deputies have arisen upon the point, 


ss] « } f 
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Additional office accommodation for girls is asked APPENDICES. 


Circular 835, with reference to movable partitions, 
might withadvantage have been added as an appendix, 
as there is no mention in the Regulations of the 
important points to which it calls attention. 


In conclusion, there are two omissions which occur 
to one. In the first place it is disappointing to find 
no mention of open-air schools; but being more or 


less in an experimental stage, it may have been thought 





undesirable to lay down precise rules nding them. 
Then, too, at a time when schools are being increas- 


ingly used for continuution classes, rules for artificial 
lighting would have been useful, especially in view of 
the attention which has recently been focussed upon 
the subject and the efforts now being made to effect 
pr in this direction. | 

In expressing our mdebtedness to all who by 
persistent effort have succeeded in placing school 
planning upon a sound hasia under the official wgis, 
we, as architects, should gratefully acknowledge the 
initial efforts of the medical profession towards this 
end, Now that the principles are defined, it rests. 
with us to apply them to the best advantage. 

Exeter. Percy Moneris [A.]. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
T has often been demonstrated that rolled steel 
fs shows higher degrees of strength per unit of sec- 
tional area in small than in large dimensions, the reason. 
being that in small dimensions it is subjected to a 
greater amount of working in proportion to its size. 
Thus, for example, in high-grade steel having an 
average ultimate tensile resistance of 40 tons per 
sectional square inch, | have found the resistance per 
square inch in § inch bars about 11°5 per cent. more 
than in @ inch bars. But how about mild steel | 
Having been engaged for some months past in 
testing mild steel manufactured by various Scottiah 
firms, I have selected, from nearly 300 testa, eloven 
made upon steel less than “3 inch thick, and thirty-two 
made upon steel varying from 7 inch to 14 inches 
thick. The results are summarised in the following 


table :— 
ony ad 
Tenuile ercentage of 
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> Average... 296 A, 259 
So far as this evidence goes, it would appear that 
no advantage is gained in construction by employing 
several amall-dimensioned members of mild steel in 
place of a few larger-sized ones, the latter being, of 
COUrSse, More economical, | 
Grorce H. BLacnove, Licentiate. 
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PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
The renih Annne! Be Secreliy i Protec tii 
rg Anal Ropar of eS or he Prato of 

Poq.. COV 0. af the General Meeting = June. 1914. 

Tis now nearly 40 years since « few well-leserving 
| men, tobued with a right spirit and shocked 
= by the amount of vandalism perpetrated in the 
guise of restoration, founded the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. Their tersely 
cogent statement of guiding principles, which was 
then drawn up,ia reprinted in this Report, and time 
has amply confirmed its wisdom and truth. At first 
the small band of true prophets was ridiculed without 
mercy and dubbed by certain leading architects und 
other pundits of the time the“ Anti-Serape Society.” 
This nickname—bestowed in dertsion—through in- 
crease of knowledge and understanding, haa attained 
an honourable significance, for it condenses into a 
familiar phrase an important side of the Society's 
general aim—viz., to preserve the kindly texture and 
subdued tones that contribute so enormously to the 
vital wppeal of every memorial of departed time. 

The Report itself 
work that is remarkable, as showing the good that 
has been done with all-too-slender pecuniary re- 
avurces. The outstanding event of the year is the 
favourable reeption given to a deputation from the 
Socety at Lambeth Palace by the Archbishops. of 
Canterbury and York. The chief points urged on 
this notable occasion were: that u strong case exists 
for regulating the action of custodians of sacred 
buildings in all matters of repair and onlargement, 
that it is highly important to enforce the law which 
requires that a faculty he obtained before any Wve 
work is undertaken, and that it should be seen that 
the limits of such faculty are strictly defined and 
faithfully adhered to, The deputation freely granted 
that the relivions uses of their buildings must be the 
first consideration of ecclesiastical authorities, but 
sigvested the constitution of an advisery board of 
specially qualified persons to guide and influence in 
artistic matters those responsible for the fabrics af 
cathedrals and churches. The fact that the sub- 
stitution of cautious repair for drastic forms of 4u- 
called restoration would mean considerable economy 
Was duly emphasised, Both prelates welcomed the 
opportunity of hearing the Si wetys views, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, while promising co-opera- 
Non with the Society so long ax Sie crictioal objects 
for which churches exiat were in no way hindered, 
recalled that the shortcomings of the past had been 
more the work of experts of the last century than of 
the clerical and lay custodians of the fabrics. There 
is truth in this, though many architects could relate 
stories of misguided clerics and lay authorities which 
would demonstrate that our profession has no mono- 
poly of sin. But reeriminations are not to the point. 

here is every reason to be gratified by the courteous 


gives an account of the year's: 


bishops, and we agree with the Committee that 
nothing but good can come of it. — | 

A few examples of ite recent activities will illustrate 
the beneficent character of the Society's influence, 
for, though in certuin cases the wisdom of their own 
concert has caused custodians to ran counter to 
judicious advice, many persons in charge of fabrics 
needing attention have gladly availed themselves of 
such assistunce as can only be given by those who have 
knowledge and experience. For instance, the work 
done at Norton Church, Suffolk, in co-operation with 
the Soclety, is a splendid example of the patient 
tenderness and wise conservatism of its methods, 
We feel sure that an examination of the building 
after treatment would only support our conviction 
that the usefulness of the Society cannot be over- 
stated. What was broken has been put together again, 
and weak places have been unobtrusive y strength- 
ened. Nothing is lost that could have been preservedl, 
and the maximum of good has been effected with the 
least possible intrusion. From Lavenham we get a 
mixed report. The fine ald Guildhall, “the most 
beautiful piece of civil timber architecture in Suffolk,” 
at great expense and with very good intention, has 
been so drastically restored that all its old-world 
charm has been completely lost. Two photogra pls 
of this building—one before and one after restoration 
—are piven, and we have only to look wpon this picture, 
then on that, to see what a falling-off has been tnrcouage bet 
about by a well-meant but misguided veal. But the 
Parish Council has sought the advice af the Society 
in regard to the repair of the early l6th-century 
Market Cross, and this instanee of Lavenham’s 
attitude towards the relies of its past is. a most 
hopeful and exhilarating sign. Similarly, at Dert- 
motth the Town Council has taken ‘ateps to prevent 
the tenant from removing and selling the panelling 
from 4 house in the Butter Walk, and has thus not 
only preserved its own for the town it representa, 
but has prevented the possibly barbarous re-erection 
of the panels ina strange environment. A brief note 
an two photographs show how an “ improvement ” 
in see ee out at Chester Cathedral in total 
lisregurd of those principles for which the Society 
stands. The public phish ised at Life Regus provide 
an ¢xample of those who are mot open to reorrve the 
light. Notwithstanding two visits to the town made 
by a member of the Committee, they have hidden 
their original Mth-century bridge behind « “ mock 
gothic ferro conerete front." However, the old 
bridge is still there, and will perhaps be seen aguin 
when more enlightened anecessors of these fentlemnen 
remove the concoction which at present obscures it. 
The short comment on the harm already done to 
Oakley Church, Bedfordshire, and the further 
that; is threatened there, should Open our eyes to the 
need for the kind of vigilance exercised by the Society, 
It ia to be hoped the warning contamed therein will 
not be unheeded in this purticulur case. Here, as so 





mischief 





tid4 


often happena, the employment of taste would mean 
saving money besides preventing violation. Agam, 
hy a timely remonstrance, the Society has been 
endeavouring to suve Nos. 55 and 56, Great Queen 
Street, W.C., which are threatened with demolition 
for the purpose of extending the Freemasons’ Hall. 
These houses, which are exceptionally fine examples 
of the street architecture of the 17th century, were 
originally ane. It was occupied by James Boswell 
in the seventeen-cighties, and earler by Thomas 
Hudson, the portrait painter, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was a pupil in los studio. Other tenants 
were Hoole, the translator of Aniosto and Tasso, and 
Thomas Worledge, the etcher, The outcome of the 
Socwty's protest is doubtful, but it will be a thousand 
pities if shies beautiful houses, with their interesting 
nesocintions, aré sacrificed. We must hope the 
Freemasons will prove worthy of themselves and 
their own tradition, Proposals, of a kind which the 
Society deprecates, have been formulated for works 
to be done at Christ Church Priory, to insert 
stained glass windows of Mr. Whall’s designing in 
the Lady Chapel and to erect » mock-antique screen 
at ita entrance being among the chief of these. The 
Pociety justly commends the excellonce of Mr. Whall's 
lass, but “doea not think the chapel would gain 
Ly its introduetion,” and we folly endorse its objection 
to a “ reproduction of any screen of a past period.” 
If a screen is really necessary for the purposes of the 
church, then obviously something good and reticent 
shonld be employed. People are very slow to rm 
nice that imitations of a former age are essentially 
fraudulent, and that it may be better to see the 
ancient sky through the windows of an old church 
than to have heaven's light obstructed by devices 
in coloured glass, The changing hues and the waving 
of green branches have a sufficient message for the 
heart that is open to recerve it. Finally, at Torring- 
ton Church, Yorkshire, an architeet, who is a member 
of the Society, reported that he was about to repair 
the tower, The Society collaborated with him and 
the work is to be carried out in a manner that is fully 
approved. Would that all owners of beautiful old 
buildings could be brought to follow the wise example 
of this architect, who appreciated the value of sym- 
pathetic counsel. The intelligent reader, pondering 
these typical examples of the Society's imvaluable 
work, will not need to be reminded that every member 
wided to ite body increases both its moral weight and 
ite monetary resource. No canvpaign can successfully 
be carried on without a umted enthusiasm and the 
ainews of war, 
We have littl space to speak of the address, on 
" The Beauty of Apes delivered by Mr. A. C. Benson 
before the General Mocting, and printed with the 
Report, In this admirable paper Mr. Benson, with 
his habitual clarity of language and a penetrating 
sympathy, brings us very near the inmost secret of 
Antiquity'’s peculiar charm. He does not forget that 
beauty of form which consists in an “ inevitable ” 
rightness of line and a due proportion, hut he dwells 
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chiefly on those romantic phuses of suguestive beauty 
which he sums up in the word Association, He sees 
the narrowness and futility of pinning one's faith to 
some exclusive school, and has nothing to say for 
those who seek wsthetic or spiritual nourishment from 
inemi¢ imitations of the 14th century. But all 
those qualities of an ancient house that tell of the joys 
and sorrows, the fallings-out and reconciliations, it has 
sheltered through succeeding generations, and all those 
features which speak of the bygone enthusiasms and 
mortal idioxynorasies of him who built i, with the 
expressive additions of subsequent possessor, 


| a 
straight to his heart. A time-worn church brings 


thoughts of the continuous life that destiny has 
gathered round it, of the childish games and diffident 
courtships its tower has looked tolerantly down upon, 
and in the background are the marnages and deaths 
its maniments record, while the grass that surrounds 
it seems to cover the frailties of those who have found 
ther rest as with a cloak of charity: It 1s true, as 
Mr. Benson sanely remarks, that such reflections, over- 
indulged, may docunarate into a morbid sentimen- 
talism, but iu a degree they come to most of us, and 
undue sensibility is not a conspicuous danger of 
modern life: 
Getting and #ponding, wo lay waste our powem, 

and when we remember the humanising influences that 
proceed from the vencrable survivals that enrich our 
country, we have a deepened sense of the incalculable 
value of the Society's work and of our obligation to 
support it to the extent of our power. Mr. Benson has 


done ii, great BETVIOS by et uently 41 li the 
meaning and the mystery of potenti 8 


In o letter that is printed in the Introduction 
M. Rodin saya — 
Quel dommage que lew fils oeent dMfaire lee auvres de leurs 


pares mais c'est Ia vie des vivants. Quel olyos de la force de 
Wivry. 


This it a sentiment completely in accord with Mr. 
Benson's ripe and sensitive reflections, and we would 
earnestly impress it upon all who come within the 
scope of our influence. 


5. Perxives Pick [F.]. 


E ks " LJ { 
Catalogue of Rooke relating to Amhiteuture, Constroction, ated Decora 
tion bn: the Fubile. Liwary of the City of Boston, Second Edition, 
with on mibditional section on City Manning “. Boston, 
Tete eee the ‘Trustees. | ue ae 
ell lowert emit Bell.Hanging: An Appeal to Architecia By Sis 
Arihus Percival Heywood, Bart. MA. With Cantebatiogs ie 
Eden ohare Sie Past raga ps Young, ALWIL BUA. and: 
cacy ine Fine a A mm = ze 
thitttactions of ibe Falinh Arehut al mis il : 
oe Pin. 4. bn burgh octal Amocation Vol, VT, 
cademy Architecture und Architectural Review, Vol XLV. 191. 
[Alex. Koch & Sona, 44 Doughty Street, Wl}. ; = ee 
Town Planning for Australia, is George A. Taylor, With 100 
Hiwtrations, and Introduction fy John Suliman, FALLRA du, 
creamy NSW, 114. [Huikling Limited, 17 Grosvenor Street, 


Board of Buduicnth Bulkting Hopulat Secondary Schools, 
ard of Kabuenticn, — rs ations for Bee a, 
being Principles to bo obeerved in Planning and Fitting up New 
Buikdings tm Englaod, [His Majesty's Stationery Offien,} 
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9? CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W,, 29th Auqual 1914. 


CHRONICLE, 
A Special Meeting (open to the whole profession) 
Was held at the Yeatitate on Friday, lath Aujust 
19H, at 4.0 pom., to consider the best way in which 
the services of architecta can be utilised during the 
war. The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.., 
was in the chair. 
_ The President's letter convening the meeting was 
in the following terms -— 

9 Conduit Street, W.. 1th August 1914. 





Sin,—The following suggestions have been made te me of 


ways in which architects could be of asiistance at the present 


l, By offering their services to the Government, either 
collectively or individually, in couneetion with the Imilding, 
myth pment, impection, and malntenanes of temporary barracks, 
hospitals, ete., or for any other kind of work which they are 
qualitied to perform, 


2 B rei p ging to look after the work of young architects 
dic a alre y called out, of who contemplate joining the 


3 Tt hos alo been suggested that a Subscription List te 
opened to onable architects to contribute as a body to The 
Prince of Wales's National Relief Fund. | 

The Inetitute ie proposing to act in conjunction with the 
“Sart gui Auiavcuatheny which is already moving in the 
mat ber. 

A Meeting will be held at No, 9 Conduit Street on Friday, 
August 14th, at 4.30 pvm., for the consideration of these and 
any other sugeestions—1 am, Sir, &e., 

Eunest Newton, President, 

Thk PRESines, in opening the mecting, said +1 should 
like, before we consider the business which haa brought 
U8 together, to etate that, after the mumerous communi- 
cation? which I have received, I felt it was necessnry to 
get to work without los of time. | was, therefore, unable 
to call the Council together before summoning this 
meeting, and they will, 1 feel sure, consider I have done 
right in not losing time, (Hear, hear. } lam proposing 
to aak them to meet ae carly a8 poeaible, 

The specific services fo bo mggested under No. 1 of 
the ciretlar which you have reevived are intended as 
Indications only, Thery are, of ooures, many others, 
which we as architects can offer, apart from those which 
We On give “A citizens, We con, for instance, offer 
‘aistance in regard to the proposed housing and other 
echemes. It hina also heen suggested that, subject to the 
approval of the Council, we might offer our ground-floor 

ones, ‘The Architectural Association has already a 
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good deal of information as to other work which we might 
do, and [ will presently ask the President, Mr. Maurice 
Webb, to give you an outline of what they are doing. 

With regard to No, 2, no explanation iv necessary. 
Many young architects have left their work, with nobody 
to look after it in their absence, and we must, of course, 
help them, | 

I shall presently ask Sir Aston Webb to move No. 3; 
ani Twill, therefore, not anticipate him in saying anything 
tbout the proposal, except that the Council will be asked 
to send o donation from the Institute. (Hear, hear.) I 
have not yet-had an opportunity of learning if the Archi- 
tecta’ Benevolent Society has adequate funds at ite dis- 
powal, and whether an appeal for subscriptions should be 
made. 


It will be necessary, in order to carry ont these pro- 
posals, to appoint o representative Committes, which 
should have power to add to ite numbers, and to form 
Organising Committees to deal with different branches of 
the work. | propose to call a mecting of this Committee 
next Tucwiny, 

I think it will simplify matters if we have formal 
appointment of this Conunittee, and it will ales save time 
if any gentleman who has suggestions to make will make 
them briefly now, and then send them at once, in writing, 
to the Secretary of the Institute, in ordor that they may 
be considered by the Committec. 

{ will ask Mr, Maurice Webb to give the meeting an 
outline of the valuable work which the Architectural 
Association has already done, and I shall then ask Mr, 
Hubbard formally to move the first resolution, | 

Mr. Mavaice Wenn: I should like first, on behalf of 
the Amociation, to say that we sre anxious to help 
and assist the Institute as far as wo possibly can in any 
proposals it may bring forward, As regards the actual 
work which we are doing at the moment, we are enden- 
vouring to get into touch with all men who feel thoy 
would like todo something to help at the present time : 
men who can only give up part of their time, and also 
men who have tried to join the Territorial forces, but 
owing to the fullness of their ranks have not been able 
to get in at present. But we are not able to do anything, 
and we do not wish to do anything, which will interfere 
with the regular recruiting, dither for the Army, or for 
the Territorial Forces Inter on. For this purpose we 
proposo to affiliate ourselves with a central organisation, 
called the London Volunteer Defence Force, which, I 
understand, oxperts shortly to obtain Government 
reomgnition. Lord Desborough is the Chairman, and it 
is supported by a very intluential Committee, Their 
scheme i to start training centres all over London, and 
we #hall form one of those centres for men who can only 
five up part of their time, having drilla and musketry 
practi trery night, and at other times as may be arranged. 
‘or men who oan give their whole time I hope we shall 
provide « fuller and better syatem, and that we shall be 
able finally to supply a complete company of mon who 
ore willing to give their whole services and affiliate 
themarives with the Artists" Rifles, or with some Engineer. 
Ing ‘Territorial battalion, A eoon os we ore Allowed to gO 
on. But at the present time there is no farther reoruiting 
for the Territorials, I understand. For the part-time 
men we shall have to go on until things develop a little 
more, At present we have the names of 250 mon who 
are willing todo something, and more are daily coming in. 
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ranges at our disposal, a drill hall and 
Elstree, which, later, we shall be able to wee for week-end 
camps. As far as the Association goes, I think that is 
the beet side af the work for us to tackle, All men over 
30 and up to 45 are eligible; and I hope that later the 
younger men will be; but at present we cannet drill 
them if they are eligible for Lord Kitchener's Seoond 
Army. In addition, we are endeavouring to help the 
British Fine Prevention Committee, for men who are less 
martial-epirited and who would like to join an Emergency 
Fire Foree and who aro versed in fire work and dangerous 
structure work, for either part time or whole time I 
cannot say anything further, except that our Secretary 
is here, and he has full particulars of what we are doing, 
and will be pleased to take the names of any who are 
willing to help us. (Applause) 

Tae Paesinest; I will now osk Mr, Hubbard formally 
to move the first msolution. ) 

Me Heenan : The molution which has been entrusted 
to me is ne follows: 

“That this representative meeting of the Architectural 
Profession offers its services to the Government in what- 
ever capacity they can he most useful at the present time. 
Also that, subject to the consent of the Council, the 
R.1.B.A. offers to the Government the ase of the Institute's 
ground-floor galleries; and that an intimation giving 
effect to these offers be forwarded to the proper quarters.” 
1 bog, Sir, to formally move that resolution. 

Ma. H. W. Wins: I shall be pleased to second it. 

Mr. Atay E. Mexny: I have been aaked by o 
gentleman who is not able to be present, but who has been 
a member of the Council for many years, to say that the 
Institute should take into consideration the fact that by 
offering servievs to the Government we may poasihly be 
doing people out of work. The resolution has not been 
moved quite in the terms in which it @ printed; therefore 
its acope in not ax wide, But thot is o possible point of 
view, and I promised to put it forwand—namely, that there 
might be people who have work in ham! and whose 
services might be dispensed with if we made o corte 
onthe offer to the Govermment. 

Tue Paestpest: The intention is to offer advisory 
services as far ns possible, and to get the Government, if 
we can, to spread their work, which is done in departments 
now, amongst these architects who will be very much 
pinched. We are offering what services the Government 
may require from us», but we do not wish to take work 
away from architects, but rather, if posible, to increase it. 

A Meson: May I ask if we are offering services, of 
are we asking for work ? 

THe Peesipexst: We are offering services 

Mun H. V. Lascnesriée: I support that resolution, and 
I would lke to wk the Chairman to put it. 

The resolution wae then put and carried unanimously, 

Tox Peesnext: | now call upon Mr, Goteh, 

Me... Airmen Goren: TD have mock pleasure in pre 
posing the second resolution: “* That the architects who 
ue in & position to assist young architects who are already 
embodied in or who contemplate joining the Forves, 


We have rifle 


be ovked!? to send their names to the Sec af the 
Jnatitute, and state what they are prepared todo.” I do 


not propose to may anything in support of this, becnuee it 
iaeoobvious, My view is that, os far as posible, everyone 
shoul! endeavour to keep things in their normal state. 
If young architects have gone to join the Colours aml Jeft 
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their business, we ought to depart eo far from the normal 
aa to help them as far as we can. 

Me. E. Gey Dawner having seconded, the resolution 
was put to the meeting and carrie! unanimously. 

THe Paestpent: I will now ask Sir Aston Webb to 
move Rewlution No. 3, 

Simm Aston Weas, R.A.: The resolution I have to 
pro roads: “That « subscription list be opened to 
enable architects to contribute as a body to the Prince of 
Wales's National Relief Fund” The idea is that the 
Institute should open a fund and reecive subscriptions 
which architects may choose to give, here, instead of 
fending direct to the Fund. I hope the Institute -will 
give a contribution ss from the Institute, Our list will 
he open for seriall same, az «mall as ia wished, and aa large 
as anyone likes, It seems to be the right thing, and is 
what i being done generally, 

Me. Laxcttesrer: I will second the resolution. I 
undertamw) that it says “architects,” not necessarily 
members of the Institute ? 

Sim Aeron Wee: Architecta; yes, certainly, 

Tue Paestpext: I think Sir Aston Webb haa made 
it quite clear. The idea ik that « eulecription list should 
be opened, #0 that architects may contribute aga borly,. 
more or jess, and the Institute will be asked to give m 
donation, too. It answers two purposes: one is to haye 
is large a sum as possible given to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund—a large sum, we hope; aod the other is to coable 
people who feel they can only give a modest sum, to give 
itin this way rather than sending it direct. Very often, if 
aman felt be oould only send o small sum, ho might 
hesitate about sending anything at all, and so the Central 
Fund would lose his subscription; but he would not mind 
sending it here, becuse it goea out af a Fund, without 
names and without amountsa—aimply a total. 

Me. Genatn Horstxy: I believe there are some 
members who have alreudy sent eubseriptions to the Fund, . 
and Twas wondering if those members might be allowed to 
eend in any additional anbecriptions they can afford to a 
fund for the assistance of the wives and families of archi- 
tects who may require it in their abwenoe wt the front. 

Tir Purtorst: Perhaps then oases would be better 
served from the Architects’ Benevolent Society t 1 do 
not think it was the intention to ask people to give 
twice, unless they feel very much disposed to do ao. 
Those who have contributed locally to the Fund, or 
tirectly to the Central Funil, would not be expected 
to contribute again, But I suppose something will 
be clone for the wives ond families, | may mention 
here that | do not know how the Benevolent. Society's 
funds #tand at the present moment. Probably an appeal 
for subscriptions to that fund will be necessary later, and 
anyone who felt disposed would perhaps like to give to 
that, instead of giving twice to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund. Lf nobody wishes to aay any more on that paint, 
I will pat that solution. 1 

Me Keen: | wggest there should be a date fixed for 
the reeript af these subscription, If the amount is to be 
sent it ina lump sum, it ahould be done by a certain time, 

THE PResmpest: Do you mean a date after which 
subscriptions would not be received ? | 

Bim Aeros Weas: I think it would be a pity todo that. 
We ati tell how long the war will last, and we are nol 
ogee, aly going to ecnd it as coming from ua; it is merely 
that we all want to help this Fund; we do not want to 
have a big fund, ao me fo pinks ii aypliah : we morely 
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want to help it as far as possible. And if the necessity 
increases, | am sure we shall be ing further sume. 

THe Peesmest: The Fund will be open, and con. 
tributions will he made to it from time to time. | 

Mr. R. Goutsurys Lovett: In all probability we should 
get a better result and greater unanimity in the ranks if 
we could know the constitution of the Committee which 
will deal with this Fund; and if the Council of the 
Institute can form itself into a Committes—we do not 
want to call it a War Committee—to deal with emergencies 
of members of the profession in a broad way, and ask for 
representatives from other Architectural Societies, from 
the Licentiates and the unattached members of the pro- 
fession, we can claim that the Committes representa the 
Whole profession, and we might set to work and ask 
all urchitecta to do what is eet out here, to place our 
brains and services at the hands of the Government and 
the Local Authorities, My home is at Eastbourne, and 
[find ladies interesting themselves in putting up hospitals; 
if it could be arranged that architecta should give their 
services fo help auch movements, they could do a great 
service. When we combine architects on this Committee, I 
feel we are doing two things: we are uniting the profession, 
the members of which we ure very auxicus to pet at, and we 
go forward with a solid front. Therefore I think this subs 
scription should be kept at a minimum fee—half-a-crown 
if you like—thongh that would not menn that subscriptions 
were restricted to that sum, I feel that if the Committee 
were formed on the lines 1 suggest, and were handled 
throughout the country, we might get all the 8,000 
architects on the list, each having given 2s. 6d.; and we 
should have these cight thousand willing to give their ser- 
vices, or to help those who are unable to give servioes. 
Therefore the feeling | have in regard to the subseription 
Which is being asked for is that it will depend a great 
deal on the Committee ; and if I am in order, 1 would move 
the constitution of the Committee, 

Tae Paestpext: You are scarcely in order in doing 
that at the present moment. We are on the question 
of a subscription Hist being started. The question of the 
Committee is the next item. 

The resolution having been put, was carried unanimously. 

Tae Presipest: The next resolution I have to 
propose omyself—namely “That a Committee be 
appointed to deal with the matters connected with the 
f g resolutions, this Committes to have power to 
add to its numbers, and to form such otganising com- 
mittees as may be required, the Committee to report. to 
the R.1B.A. Council from time to time.” If anyone will 
second that T ahall be glad. 

Me. E. Gory Dawnen seconded. 

An. Laxcuesren:; (Can we pass that, ane then go on 
to the constitution of the Committee 4 

Tie Present: This mecting is so hig that if we 
attempted to constituie a Committer | do not know 
how jong we should be at it. 1 think if any body 
hus Views with regard to the constitution it would be 
better that he should give the mooting the benefit of them, 
and if you will trust me to work in conjunction with the 
Connell in forming a Committee on the lines that, juin 
from the conversation in this roam, 1 gather that it 
should be formed, [ think that would be the best way of 
Boing to work. 

Sim Aston Wea: I think the best Committee would 
be formed by yourself, Sir, on the unidertanding that it is 
Hot limited to members of the Institute, but that it will 
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include repreentatives from all known Arohitectural 
Societies, (Hear, hear.) I feel sure you have the con- 
fidence of everyone in this room that you will carry out 
that duty honourably and to the satisfaction of all of us. 
T should like to see it placed in your hands, (Loud 
aa pogolennasse, } 

Tae Parstpuxt: That is putting « great respon bility 
on me, bot I will undertake to do the best T can. with the 
omistance of my Council. 1 will, therefore, put that 
resolution, which I have proposed from the chair, and 
which Mr. Dawber has seconded. 

Mn. Laxcuesren: That does not preclude the appoint- 
ment of outside architects } i. 

Tue Peesinest: No. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Ma. Enwarp P. Wannes: I ask if the Commmittes, in 
drafting the offer to the Government, will specify, for the 
benefit of the War Office, the kind of service that owr 
members could reniler, because some af them have 
special experience in various directions: some in connection 
with hospital: and barracks, for instance—which would 
make them useful in connection with such buildings, ssc 
others in connection with ongincering—ao if some kind 
of classification could be made, it would be useful in 
ecmling the offer to the War Office: Befors your 
nano arrived, [had sent in my name to the War Office 
with regard to temporary hospitals and tho conversion of 
buiktings, because I happen to have had some experi 
in that kind of work; and I have also a little loowa sands 
in being an officer of the National Reserve. [ received 
4 polite intimation of thanks for the offer, saying it had 
been noted. I have not, #o far, heard anything further. 
Unless some definite statement is made as to the kind of 
verview to be rendered, the offer may not receive the 
attention it should. 

Toe Paesmext: I have 
Valuable suggestions: In the carly part of the meeti 
T asked anybody who had suggestions to send them in 
writing to the Secretary of the Institute, so that they may 
be considered by the Organising Committers. They will 
then make a précis, and form lists of men who are able ta 
do certain works, and apecify the works which they will 
undertake to do. An intimation to that effect. will he 
forwarded with the offer of services. 

Me. Lasenexren: 1 think probably one of the first 
duties of the Organising Committee will be to circulariae 
architects throughout the country: and we might take 
advantage of that circularising to ask them in what form 
they would like their names to be put down, 

Tue Peesipest: I cannot say exactly in what way the 
Cominittes would work, but I imagine it would work in 
that way: to circularise people, or ask the builtling: papers 
to insert a notice. Of course, we shall take steps to vive 
full information. We shall not rely upon people writing ; 
they might forget it. Lam much obliged te you all for 
attending this meeting, | | 

The meeting then terminated, 


The first meeting of the Architects’ War Com: 
mittee waa held on Tuesday, 18th Angnst 19]4. 
There were present Messrs, Walter Cave, Thomas FE, 
Colleutt, G. Leonard Elkington, Claude Ferrier, H, M. 
Fletcher, L. Rome Guthrie, Edwin T. Hall, Gerald (, 
Horsley, Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., Ralph Knott, 


remivy received several 
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H.V. Lanchester, Col. F. 8. Leslie, R. Goulburn Lovell, 
Edwin L, Lutyens, Sir Alexander Stenning, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Perey B. Tubbs, Paul Waterhouse, Adam P- 
Watson, Sir Aston Webb, Maurice E. Webb, John E. 
Yerburv, C. Stanley Peach (Hon. Secretary), and lan 
MacAlister (Secretary). In the unavoidtble absence 
of the President, Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., owing to 
a domestic bereavement, Mr. H. V. Lanchester took 
the Chair. 

Membership of the Committee.—The Chairman stated, 
Seana af eas Newton, that in sccordance with 
the Resolutions passed af the representative meeting 
of architects held at the Institute on 14th August, the 
following gentlemen had been invited to serve upon the 
Committee :=— 


RUAA. +: Mr. Erocet Newton, A.K.A, Preadent; Messrs. 
A. W. & Cross, George Hubbard, F.S.A4., H. V. Lanchester, 
ami J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Viec-Preidents; E. Giny Dawber, 

Presidents of Allied Soctetioe.—Mesars, A. H. L. Mackinnon 

Aberdeen Society of Architects), Gj. Salway Nicol (Birming- 

age Architectural Association), G. C. Awilry (Bnatol Society 
of Architects), J, Archibald Lucas (Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tecturn! Society), G. P. K. Young. (Dundee Institute of 
Architects), ‘T. Forbes Maclennan (Edinburgh Arbhitectural 
Acsowintion), John Watson (Glasgow Institute of Architects), 
Sir William Mortal, Bart. (Hampehiro and Isle of Wight 
Aseociation of Architects), BR. Cnulfeild Orpen, A.B-H.A. 
[Royal Institute of the Architecte of Ireland), Albert EL 
Kirk (Leeds and Yor Architectural Society}, W. A. 
Catlow (Leicester and Leicestershiro Society of Architexts), 
J. Allred Gotoh, F.5.A. (Northamptonshirn Association of 
Architects), KR. Burns Dick (Northern Architectural Associa. 
tion), H. Gill (Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society), 
AF. Watson (Shelfield Society of Architects), Glondinning 
Moxham (South Wales Institute of Amhitenta), x 

Architectural Association. —Mr. Maurice EL Webb, Preadent ; 
Mosere. H. Austen Hall and G. Leonard Elkington, Vice- 
Presidents: Mr. H. FP. Fletchor, Hon. Secretary. ; 

Society of Archilets—Mr, Perey EB. Tubbs, Preadent ; 
Mecans. EC. P. Monson and R. Goulburn Lovell, Vice- 
Presithenta: Col, F. B. Leslie, RoE, Hon. Socrutary. | 

Meare ‘T. W, Aldwinekle, J. Macvicar Anderson, Herbert 
Baker, Reginald Blomiiehl, RA, Walter Brierley, F.S.A., 
Sir Jolin Barnot, RSA. Mewes Walter Cave, Basil Champ- 
neve, H. Chatfeild Glarke, Max Clarke, Thomas E. Colieutt, 
T. Edwin Cooper, Claude W. Ferrier, the Earl Ferrom, F.S.A., 
H. Ls Florende, Sir Ernest George, APRLA., Meare W. Curtis 
Gireen, L. Rome Guthrie, Edwin T. Hall. Heory T. Hare, 
G. T. Hine, Gerald Horsley, Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart. t., HLA. 
Me Ralph Note AG. Stanley Beach, Bydaey Perks, FEA, 
L. Laut Pu AR. * Lad ; : L " sas a 
Ww. i Bite . John Slater, Lewis Solomon, Sir Alexander 
Htenning, Mr. Leonard Stokes, Sir Henry Tanner, (B., 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse; Sir Aston Webb, (.B., RuCY.G,, 
RA.: Mees. Wm. Woodward, John E. Yorbury, Ian 

Messages were teal frem the following gentlemen. 
regretting their inability to accept tho invitation :— 
Messrs. i. B. Measures, F. B. Dunkerley, Gilhert Fraser, 
Sir William Emoreon, A. B. Burleigh. — 

It was thereupon Resonven that the following gent he 
men be also invited to serve upon the Committee >— 
Moesrs. J. E. Still, F. H. Wrench, Walter Gordon, slat | 
Normaz, 8. D. Toplev, H. A. Welch, Herbort Shepherd, 
W. Alban Soott, T. Walli« | 

Name of Commitite.—1t was ResoLvep that the Com- 
mittee be called “ The Architects’ War Committee.” 

Officers of the Commitiee.—It was Resonven that the 
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following members of the Committee be appointed as 
Honorary Officers: —Chairman, Mr. Ernest “Nowton, 
ARAc: Vice-(Aatrmen, Mesars. George Hubbard an 
Perey B. Tubbs; Hou. Secretary, Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 
Work of the Conmitiee.—The Secretary submitted to 
the Comunittee the following Resolutions paws at the 
representative meeting of the profession on 14th Angust:— 
1. Rexouven, that this representative merting of the arol 
tectural profession offers ite services to the Govern- 
ment in whatever ry ayer they can be most ueeful at 
the: time. Also that, subject to the consent of 
ue of the Institute's g | Hoor galleries ; and that 
an intimation giving effect to these offers be forwarded 
2 Resonven, that the architects who aro in # position to 
aestst young architects who are already embodied in, 
or who contemplate joining the forves, be naked to 
3. Resotvaen, that a enbserip list be opened to enable 
architects to contribute as a body to the Prince of 
_ Wales's National Relief Fund. ATP. 
4. Resotven, that a Committee be appointed to deal with 
this Committes to have power to add to ite numbers, 
to form such organising Committers as may bp. 
Council from time to time. } . 
5. Resoiven, that the Prealdent of the RBA. bo em- 
powered to form the Committers. | 


The Chairman stated, on behalf of Mr. Newton,- that 
the question of the use of the R.1.B.A, Galleries would be 
(listcusend at a meeting of the R.LBLA. Connal the same 
afternoon. He also rend tho following communication 
from Mr, Xewton :— ; 

“IT hope to have an interview at an curly date with 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, MP, to diseness the question of the 
epecial ctoployment of architects during the War. Mr. 
Samuel has already informed me that be will be glad 
to avail himectf of our services if occasion ares. 

“With regan! to Resolution No, 3+. 1 prope this 
afternoon to ask the Council of the Institute to mate a 
snlistantial donstion imnieiliately to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund, 

“With negard to the distrest which may arise in the 
profession owing to the war, | propose to summon a 
Special Meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent Socirty 
Council to consider the situation, and, if it. is found 
necessary, to send out o special appeal to the profession 
to contribute to a Special War Relief Fund for the bonedit 
of architects and those dependent upon them whe may 
be in difficulties owing to the war.” 

Appoitiment of Executive and General Purposes Clom- 
miltee—It was Resoivin, that the following gentlemen 
be invited to act as an Executive and General Purposes. 
Committee, with power to odd to their fumbers:— 
Chairman, the President; Vice-Chairmen, Mesars. Geo 


Hubbard! and Peroy B. Tubba; Hon. Seeretary, Mr. C- 


Stanley Peach; Messrs, H. V. Lanchester, J. Alfred 
Goteh, Maurice Webb, H. Chatfeild Clarke, Clunde 
Ferrier, Edwin T. Hall, Sir Aston Webb, W. E. Riley, 
Ralph Koott, L. Rome Guthric, Paul Waterhouse, 
E. T. Richmond, H. M. Fletcher: and all the provincial 
members of the General Committee to act aa Corre- 
spandents for the Exeoutive Committee. It was ResoLvED, 
that all stggestions received from architeeta and others 
with regard to the action to be taken by the profession 


of the archi- | 
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should be referred in the first instance to this Committee 
for consideration, 

The Chairman stated that it was proposed to ask the 
Institute Council to afford all the netessary seeretarial 
and clerical assistance to the Architects’ War Committes 
and its Sub-Coounittees, 

Resolution No. 1.—It was Resouvep, that the Executive 
ind General Purposes Committee be instructed to draft 
nd despatch to the Rt. Hon, «I. Pease, M.P.. who haa 
been entrusted by the Cabinet with the duty of moeiving 
all offers of assistance in connection with the war, a jetter 
embodying the general offer of help expressed in the 


Resolution No. 2—It was Resouven, that the following 
gonitlomen bo invited to act as a Selection Sub-Committee 
or Sub-Committees with power to add to their numbers :— 
Sir John Burnet, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
Col. F, 5. Lestie, Mesere, E. Guy Dawher, G. Leonard 
Elkington, Reginald Blomfield, Max Clarke, H. A. Welch. 
Sydney Perks, T. Edwin Cooper, Win. Woodward, John 
E. Yorbury, Henry T. Hare, G. T. Hine, John Slater, 
R. Goulburn Lovell, Gerald (. Horsley, Alan E. Munir, 
ancl all the provincial members of the General Committec 
to act as Correspomlents for the Seleotion Sub-Committee, 
It was Resotven, that the following memorancum prepared 
by the Chairman be adopted a» a basis for the work of 
this Sub-Committer, which should roport to the Executive 
and General Purposes Committee: :— 

~ This Sub-Committee would be asked to compile 
fists of architeets, with particulars of their qualifications, 
#0 that we may be in a position to give useful information 
to the Government or to any of its departments in con- 
nection with emergencies arising ont of the war. 

“ The Sub-Committee would also act as an Information 
Boresu to help young architecta who are called out for 
service in the manner suggested by Resolution Na, 2: 

“In doing their work the Sub.Committee would be 
largely guided: by the advice and knowledge of the pro- 
vinelal members of the General Committees, who would 
be asked to act as ite Cormspondents in dealing with 
applietions from various districta." 


Resolution No. 3,—It was Reso.ven, that the Executive 
and General Purposes Committee be instricted to open 
m subscription list to enable architects to contrilate 
aaa boty to (a) the Prince of Wales's National Relief 
Fund, or (6) 0 Special Fane, 

Hencrolent Sub-Commitiee.—It waa RESOLVED, that the 
following gentlemen he invited to act as a Berievolent 
Sub-Committee, with power to add to their numbers :-— 
Sir Robert Lorimer, Sir Alexander Stenning, Sir Ernest 
George, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir Thomas Jackson, Messrs. 
A. W. 8. Cross, H, W. Will, H. Austen Hall, Fi M. 
Fletcher, E. C. I. Monson, Herbert Raker. Walter Cave, 
Thomas E. Colleutt, Edwin L. Lutyens, Leonard Stokes; 
and all provincial members of the General Committee 
to act a8 Correspondenta for the Benevolent Sub-Com- 
mittex. 

Afiktary Training.—The Acting-Chairman. stated that. 
after consultation with the War Office, the Architectural 
Association had decided for the present to take no action 
in regard to their military training proposals. 

Everulive and General Porposs Committee.—It was 

ly Resotvap, that the Executive and General Pur. 
at Committee be requested to consider the following 
nite -— 
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(A) The desirability of uing to the profession or 
to the public an sonent to carry on building work to the: 
utmost oxtent during the progress of the war. 

(4) The desirbility of urging the Government to 
muke arrangements to allow the i, PBs to carry building. 
rrint t eer‘tin be 

The Council of the Institute, at a meeting held 
later in the day, passed a resolution that a donation 
of one hundred guineas should be made to the Prince 
of Wales's National Relief Fund. 

With regard to the suggestion in the second part 
of Resolution No. 1, the Council came to tho con- 
clusion that as it is their aim to carry on the work of 
the Institute as usual, and the entire Prennses are 
needed for this purpose, they did not think it ad vis~ 
able to offer the Galleries to the Government for 


nulitary tse. 
Contingencies +. Progen’ orsement 


A circular letter in the following terms has been 
addressed hy the Institute of Builders to master 
builders and various bodies engaged in the building 
trade -— 

“In view of the international eriais now csisting. and of 
the hea Bon fotrece what may happen, it han loen decided 
tis advion that in all fatiné building Undertakings members 
should endorse aff their tewdera with the following proves +— 

“This tender is baind upon the normal rates of wuges 
and materials prevailing prior to the 4th Auguat 29]4, 
and ‘ony advance in cost of Inbour or material to. be 
midel to the amount of the bantract, upon satisiantory 
proof being given of much increase, Any difficulty 
or delay in obtaining labour or material to be the eo bjoet 

Of a reasonable extension of timo,’ 

“ [t ix with no desire to secure increased prices or to take 
advantage of the present crisis that this recom tla tion 
fe made, but an a precaution Again posible oventualitios 
which Tam sure you will apprecinte’ 

The Institute of Builders having sent a copy of tho 
above letter to the R.IB.A. and expressed the hope 
that it would meet with the approval of members, 
the Council have replied that the RBA. conld not 
agree to a circular in such vague terma as the one 
under consideration, which would not afford building 
Owners any reasonable guarantee ether gs. regards 
cost or time of completion. The Council id that 
they have no doubt that individual architects will 
do their best to induce their clients to appreciate 
the position of the builders. | 


It is desired to place on record in the Jounwan 
the names of Members and Licentintes of the Institute 
who have paponaed to the call of duty and are 
serving with the Regular or Territorin! forces of the 
country. Members, or non-members, who are able 
to supply information on the point are requested to 
send particulars to The Secretary R.LB.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, London, W, 

ount Plunkett [Hon. A.], Director of the National 
Museum of Ireland, hus joined the Irish Volunteers 
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and has authorised many members of his Museum 
staff to enter for a course of military engineering 
in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

The following communication has been received 
from the First Commissioner of His Majesty's 
Works —It appears from various inquiries addressed 
to the Commissionera of Works that there exists some 
apprehension lest unemployment shenld he increased 
in the building and other trades by suspension during 
the present crisis of building and engineering opera- 
tions provided for in the estimates of the Office of 
Works recently approved by Parliament. It is. 
therefore, desirable to state publicly at once that it 
ia the intention of the Commissioners of Works to 
proceed with all services in their charge, to employ as 


many men as possible to carry out such services, and 


to develop and expedite their building programme in 
any Way apart As the Minister mainly 
responsible for Government building, the First Com- 
missioner of Works would wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sincere hope that private 
individuals, companies, firms, and contractors will 
spare no effort to follow the policy of the Government 
in this matter, so far as circumstances admit. 
The Great Western Road. 
The Middlesex County Council have decided to 
proceed immediately with the construction of the 
treat Western Road. Direct labour will be emploved 
aa far as possible. The Council has also decided to 
be in hand improvements to road surfaces, and to 

“in the erection of a new sanatorium without delay. 
The Great Western road, which is to be 80 feet wide 
and between five and six miles‘in length, will connect 
Chiswick High Road with the main Bath Road near 
Lavender Cottage rid Brentford, Lampton, and Sut- 
ton, It will cost about half a million sterling, of 
which 75 per cent, will be provided by the Road 
Board, and a time-limit of seven years is allowed for 
ite construction. 

Mr; ©, H. B. Quennell | F.), writing to The Archilect'« 
and Builder's Journal with reference to the reliei 
works now in contemplation, saya :— 

The Government should be advieed that architects need a 
certain amount of wuxtenance, and be asked, where possible, 
to employ architects on mie! works | 

Thore [a a great danger at the moment that local wathorities 
ning elart boilding cottages without any thought of the town- 

lanning aide cf the queation. It is quite eonecivables that 
two or three felde will bo bought and cottages built wholesale 
and without any regard for the amenities of the district. 
Panic tuilding now without any consideration for all that is 
held to be meant by town-planning ean only result in slums fur 
the futtre. | 

In the Report which was imued by the Departmental Com- 
mittes appointed by the President of the Board of Agneulture 
to rport on buildings for «mall holdings, this waa very evident. 
The main endeavour waa to find the motel plan fur a cottage. 
This was aesiducudy sought from landlords, architects, and 
agents, and the kernote of their endeavour waa to gel a sori 
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of stencil plate for a eottage which gould be rubbed off and: 
pratuond in large quantities by any alficial, - 

The Report takes no heed of the boven pisenes aides, and 
makes no note of newer forme of traction w 
conditions. It does not realise that theee altered conditions 
may so change the mode of life that the stock pattern cottage 
may not be suitable in a fow years | , 

There in a great danger that this Report will be aiopted and 
cottages built wholesale; meanwhile the architect, having 
given hie plans, may find his occupation gone. 

Tattershall Castile. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston (Hon. F.] formally 
opened T'attershall Castle, Lincolnshire, on Saturday, 
the Sth inst,, when some two hundred guests, among 
whom were Sir Henry Howorth, President of the 
Royal Archeological Society, Lord Brownlow, Lord 
Winchilsea, Sir W. St. John Hope, and Mr. J. A, 
Gotch, F.8.A-representing the Institute, inspected the 
Castle under Lord Curzon’s leadership, In weleoming 
the company in the Guard House, Lord Curzon 
explained his purchase of the Castle and the object of 
ite restoration as an ultimate gift to the nation and 
the public, and paid « high tribute to the slall of his 
architect, Mr. William Weir, in carrying out the work: 
of restoration. 

the 


lt will be remembered that three years a | 
public learned with a shock that the famous ol landl- 
mark of the fens had been purchased by an American, 
whose intention it was to remove it carefully, stone by: 
atone, and re-erect It in its orginal state on the other 
aide of the Atlantic, Demolition had so far begun in 
September 1911 that the celebrated fireplaces—for 
which, it is saul, the American had paid £2.500—were 
actually conveyed by road to Tilbury, en rowfe for the 
United States. ‘The building seemed doomed when 
at the last moment, in November 1911, Lord Curzon 
came to the reseue and purchased the Onstle. In 
May 1012 he also obtained possession of the fire- 
places, which, after lying at Tilbury for over eight 
months, were restored to the Castle on the Sth June 
in that year. Speaking on that oceasion, Lord Curzon 
suid that they proposed excavating the whole of the 
Castle area in order to discover as far as possible 
what was there before, hut he had no intention of 
rebuilding anything that was gone. The keep was 
almost the only structure that remained, but all about 
the inner walls were buildings of various descriptions 
Genny one of the greatest mansions in that part 
of England. We have it from records that the 
builder of the Castle, Sir Ralph Cromwell, Treasurer 
of the Exchequer to Henry VIL. rode abroad with 
120 men and lived with 100 personal retainers at- 
Tattershall, which means that he was surroundéd 
with great circumstance of pomp and position, 

The work of restoration has taken two and a half 
years to complete. Both the moats, which had been 
filled in, have been re-excavated and connected with 
the loca! canal, whilst the fabric of the Castle, which 
Was m partial ruin, has been completely overhauled 
and made safe, and floors have been put in in each of 
the four stories. The mantel pieces have been ; 
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to their niches, the mullions and traceries of the win- 
dows und glass qvut; in. 

Lord Curzon oe earned the gratitude of ua all for 
his publie-spirited action in preserving for the use of 
the nation this precious relic of a fortress-residence of 
the Tudor period. 

The New Professor of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute, 

Mr, Ralph Adams Cram, of the firm of Cram & 
Ferguson (formerly Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson), of 
Boston, U.S.A. who was recently elected Hon. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute, has 
been appointed senior Professor of Architecture at 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Members. 


will recall the brilliant Paper, with its fine series of 
lantern illustrations, on “ Recent University Architec- 
ture in the United States," which Mr. Cram crossed 
the Atlantic expressly to deliver before the Institute 
some two years ago [JouaNaL, 25th May 1912). 

Mr. Cram, amid tht claims of « large and exact- 
ing practice, has always taken a keen interest in 
the architectural education movement. While at 
the Massachusetts Institute he will continue the 
active practice of his profession, and his presence 
im s¢ important mn position on the faculty will 
enable the school to keep in close touch with the 
problems of the day and the needs of the profession. 
Phe majority of the architectural teaching staff have 
graduated from the Eeole des Beaux-Arts or from the 
Massachusetts Institute itself, which has carried on 
the hest traditions of the famous French school with 
such modifications as were necessary to mect the 
differing conditions of the country. Many years ingen 
Mr. Cram was credited with a critical attitude towards 
the methods of the French school, During the last 
ten years, however, he las devoted a great deal of 
attention to the problem of architectural education, 
and lus investigations have brought him more and 
fiore into harmony with the system of the Beaux- 
' Arts, leaving him, however, sufficiently alive to ite 
possible defects to safeguard him from following its 
traditions blindly, For the past six years he has been 
Chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects, and is well informed 
on the teaching conditions of the country, Discussing 
his policy in his new sphere of action, Mr. Cram gave 
it as his opinion that there should be constant com- 
munication between the educational authority and the 
leading members of the architectural profession, and 
particularly with the Ameri¢an Institute of Architects, 
as to the essentials demanded by the practice of the 
day. Education, to be worthy of its Urposes, 
Must satisfy these essentials, and it should be cogni- 
sant of the best tendencies of the profession as ex- 
Pressed through the leading members in the country 
of all schools of design. | 

The extent of Mr. Cram’s practice is of interest in 
connection with his new appointment. His firm have 
epecinlised in school and ecclesiastical architecture, 
and their buildings grace many u landscape on the 


North American vase bas. Princeton, where a 
Cram is supervising architect, his special works have 
been the Graduate College and the Cleveland Tower, 
which have cost some £150,000. The firm are respon- 
sible for the splendid new quarters of the Military 
College at West Point [ibid., pp. 515-517); of the 
buildings erecting one after another for the Price 
Institute at Houston, Texas, to cost about £} 200,000 » 
of the Women's College at Sweet Briar, Virginia, of 
Phillips Exeter, and of the Taft School, Connecticut. 
Their church buildings are ve ¥ humerous and among 
the best known in tho States, “For two years Mr. Cram 
has personally been tho consulting architect of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, while the entire work 
of the nave (costing over £200,000 » the Synod House, 
Bishop's House, Deanery, and ac apel of the chovet 
are by his firm. The most “sensational of their 
churches (to quote an American paper) is St. Thomas's, 
the largest and most costly parish church in the 
world, the expenditure so far having run into narly 
£250,000. Then there are, to mention building: only 
of the first rank, the Halifax Cathedral, Detroit 
Cathedral, the Pro-Cathedral, Havana, and the 
Cathedral Church at Toronto, now under construction, 

Despite the stress of professional work Mr. Cram has 
juund time for the exercise of his literary talent. He 
has been a frequent contributor to Mmagizines and 
reviews and has published the following books :-— 
Black Spirits and White (1901), Church Building (1801), 
The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain (1906 ), The Gothic 
Quest (1907), Breulibar, and The Mintatry of Art, 
recently ; | 


aent to the New Chair 





Professor 3. D. Adshead, M.A. [F.], has heen 
appointed as from [at September 1914 to the 
University part-time Chair of Town-Planning. tenahle 
at University College. Since 1909 Mr. Adahead hns 
been Professor of Town-Planning at Liverpool, He 
was the suthor, in 1910, of the scheme for the re- 
construction of the Duchy of Cornwall estates in 
South London, and has been toncemed with town- 
planning operations at Birkenhead. Welverhampton, 
and other towns. 

_ The Chair of Town-Planning is associated with the 
University Department of Architecture, af whiel 
Professor F. M. Simpson [?.] is Director: anid the 
ENgINeeTing aspects of towni-planning will he dealt 
with by the recently appointed Chadwick Profesaar 
of Municipal Engineering, Mr. BE. Wz. Matthews 
A.M.Inst.C.E. : ir 

It will be remembered that new and convenient 
buildings have recently bean provided for the Depart- 
ment on the north-west front of University College. 
Professor F. Haverrren.p writes — 

On the oth April last, Mr. W. R. Davidge fA 
read to the Institute a Paper on the Divalontene af 
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London, which is printed in the Jovrna of the Ith 
April. That Paper was concerned mainly with medim- 
val and modern, and indeed future London, but it 
opened with an interesting conjecture about Roman 
London. Mr. Davidge argued that it was possible 
to trace in the streeta of the city of today some 
vestiges of a rectangular town-planning such os 
characterised many ancient cities, and such as 1 had 
recently described in. my work on Ancient Town 
Planning (Oxford, 1914). In the course of the 
discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
J said that I should like to take time to consider 
Mr. Davidge's views, which were entirely new to me, 
and to compare them with the details of recorded 
discoveries in London. It was obvious that every- 
thing depended on whether Roman structural 
remains had ever been found underlying the streets 
which Mr, Davidge had selected as preserving Roman 
lines. If they had, these streets could not really be 
identical in course with any Roman thoroughfares ; 
with this point Mr. Davidge had not dealt, and it 
was not possible to deal with it without reference to 
books. | have now inquired into the matter further 
and find myself unable to accept Mr. Davidge's 
theory. His suggested Roman streets are fow, 
Cheapside with Poultry, Cannon Street and—for a 
north and south road—the way up from old London 
Bridge into Gracechurch Street. Now Cheapaile 
appears, from the details given in the Vietorin History 
6 Sere to have yielded a Roman pavement from 
the middle of its course, and though Wren saya he 
unearthed a“ causeway 4 ft. thick and 18 ft, deep 
below the site of the present tower of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, it is not at all clear that this was a Roman 
street, expecially aa it seems to have lain under or 
somehow belonged to a Roman building which Wren 
took to be a temple or the like. The east end of 
Cannon Street seema also to cross sites of Roman 
structures, and the same seems trae of Cracechurch 
Street. Mr. Davidge further refers to a chalk pave- 
ment found in 1786 in Birchin Lane, which he takes 
to be a continuation of the Roman Cheapside. But 
it tv not 6 plain that this chalk pavement—not itself 
a owl ait material—is the remain of a road of any 
sort. For the rest, Mr. Davidge's supposed traces of 
a chessboard pattern of Roman streets comcides no- 
where to any real extent with the lines of liter streets. 
Nor, let me add, do they seem to end in known 
Roman gates in the Roman walls round Londininm, 
except in one solitary case. Now if one gate had 
stood awry, we could excuse it, if (as is likely) the 
walls of Londinium were built rather late im the 
history of the Roman town—just us we excuse the 
Porta Nigra at Trier, the east gate at Silchester, the 
north gate at Cacrwent (see my Aneient Town Plan- 
many, pp. 126-133). But when all but one stand 
awry, it isa different story. On the whole, I conclude 
that Mr. Davidge has not made out his case either for 
a regular street pattern or for a survival of any 
Roman street in the modern thoroughfares of London. 
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Such a survival may possibly be detected some day, 
though it does not seem very likely ; such a pattern 
may well have existed. At present we have no 
certain knowledge of either. —F. Havenrienn, 
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Frederick Dare Clapham.— Many members of the 
profession will have read with the deepest regret the 
account of the terribly sudden and tragic end of 
Frederick Dare Clapham, to which reference was made 
in the last issue. A man of many activities, Clapham 
was porhups better known to us in connection with 
the work of the Architectural Association ; whether 
you made his acquaintance when he was carrying out 
the duties of Vice-President of that body, or serving 
as an ordinary member of their Council, or actively 
engaged in furthering their annual excurmon, their 
dinners, or their playa, you always found that when- 
ever Clapham undertook to do a thing vou could rely 
on its being done to the best of hia ability. It was: 
this quality of his that must have caused him to be of 
the greatest service to the late Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
in Whose office several of the most important years of 
his architectural career were passed. Starting at 
first as Mr. Mountford's assistant, it fell to his lot to 
carry to. a conclusion, while his principal waa incapaci- 
tated throngh illness, many of the very important 
works then bemg carried out in that office, and it is in 
this respect that he will be remembered in connection 
with such buildings as the new Old Bailey, the 
Lancaster Town Hall, &e. Later Mr, Mountford 
made him a partner, and on his death Clapham 
continued to carry on the practice, Before going to 
Mr. Mountford, Clapham was a pupil of Mr, HJ. May, 
though his first experiences of architecture were 
yaimed in the office of the late Mr, Norman Shaw, 
where he went for a “trial tip,” Later he earned 
out the Pablic Library at Kingston-upon-Thames m 
conjunction with Mr. Alfred Cox, and the design that 
he prepared in collaboration with Mr. Henry Tanner, 
jon., in the competition for the new University 
Buildings at Belfast was one of those preminted, He 
also carned out, amongst other works, the Library of 
the Battersea Polvtechime ond o mausoleum in the 
cemetery at Putney. Latterly he had not perhaps 
always the best of luck, and be put. in for and was one 
of those selected for the post of Citv Survevor of 
Caloutta., However, he remained in England and 
entered into partnership with Mr. Symons Jeune. 
Their association was assuming a distinctly promising 
aspect when there occurred the unfortunate accident 
that took him from amongst us wt the early age of 41. 
All who knew him, and there were many, will join 
with us in & genuine expression of regret at his 
untimely death—Percy W. Loven. | A). 

M. Charles Mewes,—The death oceurred in Paris 
on the 10th inst. of M. Charles Mewes, Architecte 
Diptémé, Arbitre pres le Tribunal de Commerce, 
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5.C., Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. M. Mewés 
Waa senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Mewes & 
Davis, architects, of 39 Maddox Street, Hanover 
Square. He also practised in Paris and Colopne. 
in the latter town being in partnership with M. 
Alphonse Bischoff, With Mr. Arthur J. Davia [F.| 
he was responmble, among other works, for the 
following buildings, &e., in England: Ritz Hotel, 
Piccadilly ; Morning Post Offices; Strand : Roval 
Automobile (Tub, Pall Mall (Mr. E. Keynes Purchase 
LF.) waa joint architect for this building}; decoration 
of the Cunard liner Agquitania ; Consulting Architect 
to the Cunard Steamship (o., for their new building 
in Liverpool; decoration of the 8.8. Amerika, for the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line; New Theatre and Boxing 
Hall for the National Sporting Club; Cavalry Club, 
Piccadilly (Extension): Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany’s Offices, Covkspur Street: Carlton Hotel, 
remodelling and decorating interior; Hyde Park 
Hotel, internal alterations and decorations +  exten- 
sivi alterations and decorations at | Belgrave Square, 
S.W., for Mr. W. Koch; 49 Belgrave Square, for Mr. 
Otto Beit ; 8 Grosvenor Square, for the Hon. Henry 
Coventry; 27 Grosvenor Square, for Mr. Robert 
Fleming ; 18 Grosvenor Square, for Mrs. John Astor ; 
Luton Hoo, Luton, for the late Str Juling Wernher - 
Polesden Lacey, Dorking, for the Hon. Mrs. Ronald 
Greville; Coombe Court, Kingston Hill, Surrey, for 
the Marquis of Ripon; Glanusk Park, Brecon, for 
Lord Glanusk. Also decorative work at 11 Portman 
Square, W., for the Duke of Beaufort; 27 Portman 
Syuare, W., for Mr. Ernost Cunard ; Stafford House, 
for the Countess of Stafford. M. Mewés also executed 
impartant works from his offices in Paris and Cologne, 
and in Spain in conjunction with M. Landecho, In 
Cologne, in partnership with M. Bischoff, he was 
responsible for the fitting and decoration of the 
Hamburg-Amerika liners Kaiserin, Augusta, Impera- 
tor, and Faterland. 

Mr. John Brooke, of Manchester, who died at Iiis 
residence, The Hive, Bowden, on the Ist August, in 
his OLst vear, was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in ISS] and Fellow in 1908, He was President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects in the sessional years 
M214, and during this period represented his 
Society on the Council of the Institute. Mr. Brooke 
served his articles with Mr. Frederick Bakewell, of 
Nottingham, being a fellow-pupil with Mr. A, N, 
Bromley [F.], As a student of the Nottingham 
School af Art, his work in architectural design was 
selected for exhibition in the national competition, 
and he carried off a local prize offered by the Notting- 
ham Corporation for architectural design. He began 

ractice in 1876, being for five years in partnership with 
Messrs. Corbett & Sons, of Manchester, and afterwards 
for three years with Mr. A, H. Davies-Collev [4.]. He 
then started in independent practice, which in course 
of time extended from Manchester and neighbour- 
hood to Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Leicester- 


shire, Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Durham, Kent, and Surrey. Eis 
work was very varied in scope, including country 
houses, loth restorations and new work, churches, 
parsonage: and schoolliouses, almahonses and houses 
of rest, hospitals and commercial buildings. Among 
important works may be mentioned Ollerton Grange, 
Knutsford; Edinscourt House, Disley; the new 
principal entrance gateway and lwlge at Welbeck 
Abbey, for the Duke of Portland: Albion Church, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; Handford Parish Church «St; 
Gworge's Vicarage, Mossley; Deansgate Arcade, 
consisting of a large number of shops and other 
premises; almahouses at Welbeck: the Godfrey 
Ermen Home of Rest for the Blind. South ort | 
premises for the Manchester Diocesan Church aeiiss 
Company, comprising a hall with more than a 
thousand sittings, church and ladies’ olubs, offices for 
the diocesan and kindred aocieties, council, committee 
and other rooms; Holdsworth Hall and Church 
House, Manchester. He waa joint architeet with Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall (¥,] of the Manchester New Infirmary, 
their designs being selected by Sir John Burnet as 
assessor from among those submitted by twelve 
nominated architects, In 1012 Mr. Brooke took into 
partnership Mr. ©. Ernest Eleook [F.]. Under the 
style of Messrs. John Brooke & Eleock, practising at 
18 Exchange Street, Manchester, the firm were the 
architects of the new Town Hall and Market buildings 
now erecting at Denbigh, and they were awarded the 
second premium for their designs for the Liverpool 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis. | 
Mir. Arthur Charles Bulmer Booth, whose death 
occurred on the 17th July, aged 70. was for many 
years a partner in the late firm of Hudson & Booth. 
He was o pupil of the late Joseph Springholt, 
and afterwards entered the office of the late Professor 
Aitchison, K.A., a5 assistant, where he remained until 
he joined Mr. William Hudson, who had an extensive 
practice in the City. Later Mr. Booth became a 
partner of the firm, with Mr. Hudson, jun., the 


* practice being carried on under the title of Hudson, 


Son, and Booth, until the death of Mr. William 
Hudson, after which it was continued by the remain- 
ing partners, and subsequently by Mr. Booth alone. 
Mr. Booth was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 188), and served for many yeurs on its committees, 
He was also one of the oldest members of the Archi- 
tectural Associution, having joined that body in 
1863. In these early days he took an active part in 
the work and organisation of the Association, actin 

as Visitor to the classes, etc., while, having a go« 

fenor voice, he joined heartily in the old A.A. Plays 
and Soirées, Inthe early days of his practice he carried 
out a considerable amount of domestic work, and after 
his partnership with Mr, Hudson he became responsi ble 
for most of the architectural side of the firm's work, 
Mr. Hudson, jun,, attending to the surveying and 
valuing branches of the business. Owing to the 
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cutting of Queen Victoria Street in 1870, several of 
Wren's churches were interfered with by the removal 
of old property abutting upon them, and the firm 
being at tint time surveyors to the parishes of St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, St. Benets, Paul's Wharf, and 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, they were instructed 
to make the necessary alterations and improvements. 
The most extensive work was required to the Churches 
of St. Nicholas and St. Andrew, entirely new fronts 
to the new street being necessary ; and at a later date 
a new organ gallery was erected at St. Nicholas, 
while the interiors of St. Benet Paul's Wharf and 
St. Andrew's were remodelled to a considerable 
extent to meet modern requirements. These altera- 
tions were most carefully carried through by Mr. 
Booth, the old work being scrupulously preserved 
and used wherever possible, while the continuity of 
Wren's design was maintained in the new work. 
The practice of the firm embraced building works 
of almost every character, both in the City and 
suburbs, The following are a few of the more mm- 
portant ; Business premises 66 Great Titchfield Street ; 
alterations to Lyceum Theatre ; Rochester Buildings, 
Leadenhall Street: residence for E. F. Hilton, Esq., 
Balham: 111 High Street, Marylebone; 114 and 115 
High Street, Marylebone ; factory for the London 
Liquid Carbonic Acid Gas Company ; warehouse and 
showrooms, Upper Thames Street, for Henry O'Brien, 
Beg. (first section) ; Mullen’s Hotel, fronmonger Lane ; 
warehouse and offices for Messrs. Blundel Spence & 
Co,, Upper Thames Street; No. 10 Clifford Street, 
W.: No, 8 Broadway, Ludgste Hill; addition to 
Paul's Bonded Warehouses, Upper Thames Street ; 
showrooms and offices, Upper Thames Street, for Henry 
O'Brien, Esq. (second section) ; office building, $1 and 
$9 Crutched Friars; Farrow's Bank, No. 1 Cheap- 
side, B.C. ; alterations and additions to 111 and 115 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., offices of the Financial 
News. Just before hisdeath Mr. Booth had taken into 
partnership his chief assistant, Mr. G. Mornss Viner, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A;, and the practice will be con- 
tinued by him at 113 Queen Victoria Street. 
Mr. James Crofts Powell, who died on the 17th 

August, was a member of the firm which has been 
known for some generations as James Powell & Sons, 
of the Whitefriars Glassworks. His share in the 
nanagement of the business was the artistic depart- 
ment, and especially the stained glass, He was 
responsible for the carrying out of the very fine 
windows at Liverpool Cnthedral, which, os The 
Times obituary notice says, have atruck rather a 
new note and shown that glass-painting may dispense 
with mock-medievaliam ; that it may be modern in 
treatment and vet keep tonch with native English 
Gothic. The firm carried out the mosaic decoration 
at St. Poul’s from the designs of Sir Wm, Richmond, 
and the materials and methods of working employed 
were deserted by Mr. Powell in o Paper on Acai 
read before the Institute in February 1894 [(Jovr~at, 
16th February 1894). 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

Professor Haverfield's “Ancient Town Planning.” 
To the Editor, JovrxaL R1-B.A..— 

Sin—l find that some words | used in the Review im 
the Julyissue of the Jounnat of Professor Haverteld's 
“ Ancient Town Planning " have given the impression 
that I wished to controvert the author's rejection of 
the late Mr. Bellows’s theory about an exact Roman 
aurvival in the four main streets of Gloucester. That 
was not at all my intention, and I only meant to ex- 
press regret that Professor Haverfield had not added 
a sentence or two in his book to show where Mr. Bel- 
lows went wrong. The case of Gloucester is an in- 
teresting one and well worthy of study.—I um, ete., 

| G. Banowrx Brows [fen A.]. 


Sunlight and the Colours of Stained Glass. 
12 Bockingham Street, W.C.: Slat July 1974. 
To the Edivtor, Jovnxa. R.LBA — 

Sin—-Mr. Noal Heaton’s letter in your issue for 
July attributed any loss of colour in hght posting 
through old stained glass and reflected from interior 
stonework to diffusion and attenuation by a * film 
of patina of corrosion” or by dirt; and he states 
that the phenomenon ean only be observed when one 
ia deceived by the contrast with the more powerful 
light through patehes of new glass. | 

My informant did not mention any sich pateliing 
in the case he observed, and [ anticipated that, the 
chief cause was that which Mr. Heaton observed in 
an aggravated and obvious form at La Ste, Chapelle— 
viz., absorption by the interior stonework. _ 

It should be possible to readily test the effeot of 
the reflecting surface by placing a handkerchief or 
piece of white paper on the sunlit patch. 

Yours faithfully, 
Perey J. Watnnam, Licentiate 


The Guildhall, 28th July 1914, 


To the Editor, Jourmxat H1.B.A.,— 


Sin,—I waa much surpried to see in the JOURNAL 
of the 25th inst. a report of u speech by Mr. Adam Fy 
Watson including the following words :— 

“With reference to the particular societies men- 
tioned by Mr. Perks, namely the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion and the Hampshire Society, Mr. Perks spoke 
about their being composed * mainly of people who 
had merely an interest in architecture,” but,” ete, 

Of course [ never made that ridiculous statement. 
—Yours obediently, Sypney Pensa [F.]. 


14 Parade Chambers, Shefileld : 


Lith August 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounnat R.1B.A,— 


Sir,—What audacity to suggest that the Allied 
Societies contribute to the funds of the Institute ! 
May 1 tender my congratulations to Mr. Perks on 





THE EXAMINATIONS 


his vigilance in this matter, and, clever controver- 
sislist that he is, upon the manner in which he has 
acized and adapted to his own point of view the half- 
truth of which he complains ? | 

* The whole of the Allied Societies put together do 
not contribute one penny: on the contrary, they a e 
& heavy expense to the R.ILB.A. . . . For the year 
1913 they cost us £619 1s.” So writes Mr. Perks in 
the Jovrwas of 25th July last. We all know that 
the Allied Societies, aa such, do not contribute to the 
funds of the Institute; it is fortunate for their yearly 
balance sheets that this is the case. Surely Mr. Perka 
is wwurt that the aum of £508 2s. Od... the amount con- 
tributed last vear to the Allied Societies, representa a 
anim just four times greater paid as subseriptions by 
Fellows and Associntes of the Institute whe are alse 
members of Allied Societies. Unfortunately, all 
provincial Fellows and Associates are not members of 
Allied Societies, or the amount contributed would 
have been preater, and it may be that the heart of 
Mr: Perks would have bean proportionately more 
deeply grieved. 

The subscriptions of Fellows and Associates who 
are also members of Allied Societies amount to nearly 
one-third of the total sum received from these classes 
ofmembers, These particular Fellows and Associates 
form a not insignificant part of those comprised in the 
~ 4a” mentioned by Mr. Perks. They desire and 
have rveived consideration from the Council of the 
Institute, and no doubt will continue to do an im the 
future, 

The great majority of the Licentiates are, | believe, 
provincial architects; many of them are members ol 
Allied Sovieties, Tt was, in fact, due to the inthnenoe 
of the latter that so many architeets joined the class 
of Licentiates, Indirectly, therefore, the Sstibeerip- 
tions received from members of this class are taeaaty 
due to the Allied Societies, and this fact should he 
placed to their credit in any estimate of the cost 
they entail upon the funds of the Institute. 

Such quibbles as this—whether the Allied Societips 
do or do not contribute to the funds of the Instityte— 
will not deceive any who know the facta of the case. 
But the unwary may be led astray, and for this reason 
I huve tried to put the case of the Allied Societies in 
reply to Mr. Perks’ somewhat specious arguments. 

Yours obediently, 
James R. Wiorvns, [A] 








COMPETITIONS, 
New School, Sunderland Road, Gateshead. 
Mombers and Liventiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, as the conditions are not in accord: 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Compotiti ons. 
By Order of the Council, 


Jas MAcALIster, Seere dari, 


. . ae fo 7 ~~ too co. al _ A 
i 7} a ra ep | - 
J _s , SE 
-— 2 
The following conditions must be observed by 


architects proposing to submit designs in accordance 
with the advertisement appearing in The Times of 
July 2ist, 1914, and printed in the Jowursaz for 
D5th July, p. 613. 

The names of the architects sending in desivns, 
and also their designs, will be seen only by the 
space and the sbi rnrraig at 

e drawings may be the original work | 
drawings of buildings erected, or they aheiag 
elevations of buildings designed but not ereoted, 

Not more than five drawings or photographs 
should be submitted, and not more than two 
perspectives. 

A short report of the designe may be submitted, 
and ali # list of buildings of importance designed 
Oorerected, _ | 

All drawings to be sent in a portfolio on or 
before the 15th day of September 1914, to The 
Secretary, the Shakespeare Memorial Committee, 
3a, Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, S:W.- 

The Trustees are the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of 
Lytton, and Sir Carl Meyer, Bart. 

In consequence of the various difficulties arising 
from the present situation, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has decided to ses al the time for sending 
in plans, ete,, for the Dublin ‘Town Planning Com. 
petition until Apnl 1915. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Designs approved, 

The Board of Architectural Education ANNOUNCE 
that the designs submitted by the following students 
who are quilifying for the Final Examination have 
been approved :— 

SURIECT XV. 

(a) Drsion ror A Mines (DETACHED) IN THe Pans 

or « Country Tows. 


A 2 Ped, Evane : dam: G, &. 
Alison : W, Fernyhough: 8 Listers HH. A. 
Allison : W. Forbes: A Loweth: 5S. H. 
Armetrong: JK. Fond: LS. Matlock : RL HL 
Batty: W. AL Frater: BR. re: ROS, 
Brooka: CI. Gomler: FL E Moserop: WL N. J 
Brown: J, M. ali F. Moes: D, iJ, 
Burford ; J, (raham: RL DD Nathanicler: J. J 
Butt: P. Hague: H. V, Pace: (CL 
Carey: iJ. Harnilten: A, B. Palmer: J. 
Carrera: L. E. Herford: T. Robertson :G. A, K. 
Cheek: CC. Holt: G. H.G Ryan: H. A. 
Ching: W. L. Hossack : JJ, St. Leger: ( D, 
Clare - A. D. Howeroft : G, B. Sanders: T. A. 
Cossor; GAL Jacob: J, HL Shenstone ; (3. 
Cullen: A, Jona; LF pence: ALT, 
Currie : J, K. Jonca: W. 0, ‘akekouhi : K. 
Davison: W. 1 Jopling: A. BB. Taylor: JAC 
Donaldson : B, RKassem: H. ¥, Walch: J. BM 
Dowsett: T.W. Koch: M. D.N. Whitehead ; P. 


Dundanr R.A; Lanonater: (', Wilkineon : F, 
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(6) Deston vou ax Oras. Treen Roor To a Bemoot 
Hatt 


Adams: WL. A.C. Grelliers & Robertson: M. 
Armstrong: J.B. Lavender: E.C. Smith: A. | 
Aalin + (LH. Lawtoo: WV. Toothilly J, C, P, 
Booker: GA. MacMillan: A. lL. Vinden: G. 
Cawkewell : FB. Moore ; ol. Walker: D, H. 
‘Craske : C. W. Picton: © &, Walker; H. F. 
Fyfe: 0.8 Pidsley: W.G. Wright: GH. 
Gray : G. H. 


Designs for other subjects from the “following 
candidates have also been approved — 
Bortord: 1. Hamilton: A. B, 
Carmichael: D. A. © Moriimer:* A. L 








LGA Ls. 
a pars of the London Building Act 184 to the 
London County Council's Elementary Schools. 
Dacowey (Drrmucr Sunveron) © Anens & Co. Lp. 

This ease wae beard befom Mr. A. E. Gil af the Tower 
Bridge Police Court on Shst July 1914. 

The District Surveyor, Mr. Chas, A Daubney, anmmoned 
tho contractors for not having given him the usual toticr. 
He hal been itt communication with theni and the London 
County Council from January to June 1914 urging thein to 
vive noticr, but without revolt, The London County Counsel 
Banded the case on lichalf of the contractor, whom they had 
instructed not to give notior. 

Mr. Oil delivered his decision as follows :-— ay 

The defendants are contractors currying ont orttain building 
work forthe Londen County Council aa the Education Authority 
for Landon at their school in Southwark Park Road. Tt i 
aimitted that no netice of such work has been served upon 
complainant, who is the warveyor for the district in which the 
echo! bs situate. | | 

It hae been proved or admitted that the work is being done 
upon building " according to plans which are, under Wes bee 
relating a ah payment of fray required to be, ani have 
heen, approved lly the Board of Education ~ within the mean- 
ing of section 3 of the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 911. Under that Act “ any provisions in any boral Ant 
dealing with the conatruction of now buildings “ do not apply 
“in the caee of any now buildings “soapproved. If therefore 
the buildings in this ense are“ naw rete " the defendants 
are ureler that Act exerpt from serving a building notlec. 

The work in question ia of a twotold character, It consists 
of (1) certain alterations, which Tdo not think it nonersary to 
describe in detail, meade to an old building—namely, the 
iifanta’ department. As altered it apprar in the plan A put 
in by the defendants, deseribed is the Infants’ Department 
Renedelied. (2) The addition of a new wing, diperibed in 
the plun we the Infants’ Department Extension. This projects 
from the north-western corner of the old building alimoet at 

ight angles to iis weetern side. | 
iets envonidon conslets of a corridor with class-rmoms opening 
off, and is connected with the onginal building by an opening 
cut in the external wall of the latter so as to form a continous 

. Atthe end of the passage remote from the old build- 
ja an entrance from the playground. i 
ts hae pot been contended that the whole building as altered! 
and extended constitutes a “new building.” It is admitted 
that the “ Remodelled Infante’ D t” is pot eo “ pew 
building.” But it is contended that the extension is» “ new 
building within the meaning of section 3 of the Eduontion 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1911. 

The term “ new building "in this seetion murt, [ think, be 
either construed in ite natural senor or explained by reference 
to the London Building Acta, ‘By the London Building Act, 
1894, ecetion 5 (6), the term “new building ” is defined “to 
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mean and include,” tater alia, “any apace between walls or 
inildings which is roofed or commenced to be roofed after the 
commencement of this Act.” [thas been contended that this 
delinition covers the case of the now wing. Ido not think that 
those words can apply. to.an addition. (itherwlee it is dificult 
to understand how any addition can escape being included in 
the category of new buildings. 

Bat the London Building Act, 18, clently disting 
between “new buildings " ond “ additions" to old onrs. 
They are so distinguished in the Third Schedule. ‘The diwtrict 
aurveyor's fees are different in the case of New Buildings and 
in that of “additions.” Additions are qlaced on the same 
footing aa alterations, Similarly in section 209, which ruljeots 
“ additions,” “alterations * and other work done upon a 
building to the provisions of the Act relating to new buildings. 
it js assumed that an “ addition” ts distinet from a new 

Whether a building is a new building or an addition to an 
old one must be « question of {act and degre. In the case of 
Holliday & Greeniwood, Lid., v. District Sureeyore’ Association 
and Jhickee the Court appear to have so treated it, In my 
opinion whether the expression “new building " in the Educa: 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act. 1911, section 5, bs genti- 
strucd in ite natural sense or by reference to the London 
Building Act. the extension of the infants’ department ia not 
a new building but an addition to an old one; and the defen- 
dant: wer therefore net exempt wider that Act from bervin 
a building notioe in respect tot, However this may be, it ie 
ailmitted that the defendants were not exempt under that 
Act from serving a building sotiew in. reeport to the alterations 
to the old building. | 

lt ia, however, contend! that apart from the Aet of 1911 
the defendants were not liable to serve a building notice on 
the following grounds. It is contended: (1) That by section 
Bl (5) of the London Building Act, 1894, the building in 
question ie exempt from the ot tine of Parte VI and Vil 
ef the Act as being a “* public | sant Jt “belonging to" or 
“accupied for public purposes by the County Council of 
London,” as by section 5 (27) * public building means * a 
buitding weetl or constructed or adapted tt be vacd aya... 
school: and (2) that although section 145, which provides 
for the service of a building notice, ia not ineluded in Parte V1 
ar VII, the defendants were not liable to serve a notion because 
in the particular facts of thin case the district survervor had na 
dutics to perform. | ae 

It is pounted out that the exemption from Parte V1 and VII 
mlieves the district surveyor of all duties in nepect to materiale 
aml wonstruction As to the other parte of the Act, it is urged 
that the Imildings are remote from the #treet, No quration 
of building line in fact arises, The elevation of thr roof of 
the old building has not been rifeesl The addition has no 
story above the ground floor, No question of helght therefore 
ariees, The ease of Weatminaler Corporntion y. Woolson (1902 
K.F. 717) ia relied upon. =~ | 

As to the firet point Tam of opinion, but with some heslia: 
tion, that the exemption under section 201 (5) applies. The 
eerond point appear to me to have bern doled twofiat the 
iefendanis by the joint effect of the cases London County 
Couned v. District Sureeyors’ Association and Willie (73 JP 
291) and Galbraith Nrothers y. Dvebere (74 0.0. AB) In the 
latter, Alverson’, C.J., observes: “* Mr. Lush has said that in 
this particular case ho (i.e. tho district surveyor) would have 
nothing to do. That may Let ilar trie: but it doce not 
fullow that because he hae nothing todo in a particular case 
he will beve nothing to do in any caer.” And forther on: 
“The surveyor has to keep the eye of a watoh dog on what i 
going on,” 

[tm to enohle the district surveyor to exercien this aupn 
Vision that notion must be served, and it is not an onewer that 
it a particular case tuch as the present be may have nothing: 
to de but to ascertain the fact that no breach of the Building 





Act ts involved in the work. 


The learned magistrate inflicted a nominal penalty of £1, 
with £15 154 ecmte, 
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MINOAN ARCHITECTURE: A STUDY OF PRE-HELLENIC ART INCRETE. 
By ALEXANDER R. C, Eaton. 


Essay submitted under the motto __ Daedalus,” awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the R.1,B.A. Essay Medal 1914. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
——s ISTORY is poetry, could we tell it aright,” said Carlyle, and of no history is this truer than 
H of that of Crete. Tt is poetical alike in its picturesque setting, its rise, course, and final 
overthrow : the persistence of its fragmentary records in the literature of Greece, dis- 
credited and even utterly dishelieved for hundreds of years by men of learning ; and its almost 
dramatic revelation to the modern world by the discovery of its remains. 
Even to classical students twenty, tay, ten years ago, Crete wns scarcely more than a land of legendary history andl 


rationalised myths, It is trne that the first reported acronnutical display was male by a youth of Cretan pirentage, but 
in the absence of authenticated records of the time and circumstances of his flight, scholars were sceptical of his perform. 
ance, Ar vet within less than ten short yeara we are faced by a revelation hardly more credibly thifn this story ; we 
are asked by archaiologists to carry ourselves back from a.p, 1910 to 1910 Bc. and witness a highly artistic people with 
palaces and treasures and Ictters, of whose existence we had not dreamed.* 

[t is the history of this rich and highly developed civilisation of which it has been endeavoured to 
treat in this essay ; more particularly on its architectural side. 4 wide interpretation has, however, 
been put upon the term “ architecture "+ an interpretation wide enough to make it embrace not only 
architecture in the sense of building, but the allied arts of fresco painting, sculpture, pottery, ete., 
while the geography, history, religion, and social life have also been touched upon, 

This breadth of outlook has been adopted deliberately forfour reasons. F irst, because all decora- 
tive art, whether it be concerned with the painting of freseoes or the carving of bas-reliefs, the shaping 
and decoration of vases or plaques, the design of furniture or hangings, falls within the architect's 
legitimate sphere. Its effeet upon his building either for good or ill may be most decided. Tt may 
enhance and carry on the effects produced by the structure itself: or it may mar or even destroy 
altogether the unity of the design, 

Secondly, because of the debt we owe to these allied arts for our knowledge of important archi- 
fectural facts. Especially in dealing with the architecture of very early civilisations, it is frequently 
the ease that the architectural remains throw no light on some very important points, as, for example, 
the style of elevation; and these points can often be solved, in part at least, by reference to existing 
pottery or frescoes, as the elevation of Minoan honses, on enamelled plaques found in the Palace at — 
Knossos, which are dealt with elsewhere in this essay. 


a 











* Hawes’ Crete, the Forerunner of Greece: Introduction. ———_____ 
Third Series, Vol. XXI. No. 10.4 Beph 1914 <a 
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Thirdly, because of the influence all these allied subjects have on architecture. Under present-day 
conditions it is perhaps a little difficult to see how the engraving of a gem, the carving or moulding of a 
vase or the painting of a fresco can have much influence on the oldest and the grandest of the arts ; 
but when one has divested oneself of the present as much as possible and looked at the question from 
the point of view of the past, the subject is seen to have a different aspect. ‘The specialisation which 
is BO prominent on all sides to-day was unknown in the past, when one man often combined in himself 
the most diverse accomplishments, so that the man who led a successful campaign to-day might to- 
morrow be writing histaries or reforming the calendar, and the architect might be also painter, engineer, 
poet and philosopher. If then the architect of the palace at Phaestos or the Villa at Haghia Triadha 
may have been actively engaged in the allied arts, the study of them is almost sure to throw interesting 
eross-lights on the architectural work of the period, for a man’s training in the practical technique of 
art must inevitably show itself in his designs. 

As a final reason, and perhaps the most important of all. It is impossible to form a just estimate 


of past ages if the view 15 so narrowed as to take in only one aspect of that past. The relationship of 


event to event, the working of cause and effect, are not clearly comprehended or properly understood, 


and there must be a resulting loss in the grasp of the subject under study. Even viewing a period as 


comprehensively and sympathetically as we can, we have it on the authority of a great historian® that 
“ to be entirely just in our estimates of other ages is not difficult, it is impossible,” but it is certain that 
the more comprehensive our view, the more just will be our final estimate of the period under study. 
The constant endeavour then of the conscientious student of an earlier age, from whatever point of 
view he approaches it, must always be to comprehend it asa whole, that he may see the different parts 
in their relative positions and correct perspective, though selecting always, of course, a point of view 
from which the particular objects in whose examination he is engaged, shall appear in the foreground 
of the picture. 

The author, before proceeding to the detailed consideration of his subject, would take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his indebtedness to Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., LL.D., F-R.S., F.8.A., ete., to 
whom all students of Cretan antiquities owe so much, for his kindness in replying to questions addressetl 
to him: indeed, both for text and illustrations the author is indebted to him, direetly or indirectly, on 
almost every page. Also to Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A.; G. Macmillan, Esq., D.Litt. Chairman 
of the British School at Athens ; J. ff. Baker-Penoyre, Fisq., Secretary of the Hellenie Society, and to 
the Librarian of the Institute and his staff. 


IL—THE WORK OF EXCAVATION IN THE AEGEAN AREA. 
(a) Causes LEADING TO EXCAVATION. 


Greece, at its first appearance in history, is a highly civilised country with laws and institutions. 


social and political life, developed literature and art. Of its past little or nothing was until recently 


known. Few even dared to hazard a guess as to origins or progress prior to the historic period. Before 


about 700 8.c. all was more or leas uncertain, fading gradually from the full light of history through 
the twilight of semi-historical tradition into the darkness of pure myth and legend. The tomb of 
Agamemnon and a few other remaims of uncertain date, were known, it is true, but beyond a vague 
assignment to the Pelasgi, little in the way of theories were hazarded in regard to these. They were 
regarded in somewhat the same way as the Egyptian hieroglyphies before the discovery of the Rosetta 
stone, as past explanation. The stories of the siege of Troy, of Helen and Hector, Priam and Paris, 
Achilles, Agamemnon and Atreus, of the wanderings of Ulysses, and the countless other stories which 
professed to tell the early history of the Hellenic peoples, were regarded as having practically no real 
basis of fact. They were stories with probably some slight admixture of truth, but still merely stories. 
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believed m perhaps by the too credulous Greeks, but not capable of decerving modern intelligence. For — 


the modern “ it was impossible to decide how ntuch in the ancient epos was truth and how much poetic 
fiction,”* and being in doubt, he chose to believe nothing. So, too, the stories connected with Crete, 
Minos and hig terrible Minotaur, which had ita residence in the labyrinth at Minos’ capital, the tribute 
of seven youths and seven maidens which Athens, under the domination of Minos, was compelled to 
send annually} to the island conqueror for the prey of the monster : Theseus going voluntarily to Crete, 
winning the fayour of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, meeting and slaying the Minotaur and carrying 
Anadne off with him; the mechanical skill of Daedalus in his invention of sails. the wedge, axe and 
level, and the construction of the famous Labyrinth ; and countless other stories were brushed on one 
side and labelled as of no historical importance, by an age which found it hard to believe in anything at 
‘all which could not actuall y be seen and handled, 

In addition to all this persistent tradition there was the fact that the earlicat Greek art known was 
ofa highly developed type and must therefore have gone through a long process of development. before 
reaching such a state ; for progress in national art and culture, especially in the early stages, is always an 
exceedingly slow process.t A long previous development may, under special circumstances and 
granted conditions in every way favourable, be followed by  quiek flowering and fruition, but never in 
the whole history of art have the early stages been other than slow and long continued. There was 
necessary, then, in order to explain undoubted facts in Greek history, a prehistoric period of great 
length and increasing culture, which must have left its traces somewhere, if only they could be found. 

[t is no cause for wonder then, that, these two broad facts. the persistence of legend and the un- 
doubted existence of a long prehistoric period, should cause some, of greater thinking powers than eom- 
mon, to turn their minds to the subject of pre-Hellenic culture, though even the most sanguine never 
imagined the variety and extent of the finds that were awaiting them. Within the space of a few 
decades was to be found material which would not only allow the broad outlines of their history to be 
settled, but the details of their art, their religion, their sports and their social life to be known, and 
wonld enable such a reconstruction of the past that an inspired speaker of these early times might with 
perfect truth, though in another sense, have used the words which Shakespeare has put into the mouth 
of Cassius : 

How many ages hence 


Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown.§ 


(b) Exo-Creran Excavation, 

| It was in 1829 in the parsonage house of Ankershazen, a small village of Meeklenburgh-Schwerin, 
that there took place an event of little seeming moment, but which was ultimately to prove of far- 
reaching importance to all who are in any way interested in architecture, history or racial development. 
The event was the giff to Heinrich Schliemann, then a boy of seven, of a child's history of the world 
containing a picture of Troy in Hames. This picture awoke a passionate desire to see the scenes of 
these Trojan wars, which grew as time went on, and no amount of positive assertion could convince him 
that nothing remained of the great Troy of the Homeric poerms. Everything combined to foster his love 
for inythology and the romantic, His father, a keen classical student, often told him tales from the 
Thad and Odyssey, which must have made a great impression on the mind of the imaginative boy, 
His surroundings, too, seem to have been most picturesque, and they were redeemed from the ordinary 
by the prehistoric mound m the village, round which, with other local spots, local tradition had woven 
many legends of robbers and maidens and men-at-arms whose ghosts were reported to walk, and whose 
treasure was buried close by. Family misfortunes compelled him to leave home at an early age, and 
after a short schooling young Heinrich became, at the age of fourteen, a procer's boy in a little Village 
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store, where he was employed for five and 4 half years, during which time he developed a passion for 
Greek through hearing a drunken man, who had known better days, reciting Homer. | 

The story of Schliemann’s subsequent doings reads more like a novel than sober biography. Tafe 
as a ship's boy ; shipwreck ; his life as an office boy with his rigorous self-denial in order that he eould 
pay for education ; his rise in the commercial world ; and, finally, his amassing a fortune ; but through 
all his work always the same idea, that of ultimately excavating for the site of the Homeric Trov ; 
these elements would surely furnish any novelist with abundant materials for more than one book. 

In 1868 Schliemann wound up his business and was free to start on the work on which he had for 
so long set his heart. He travelled for some years, intending at the end of his travels to commence 
excavations. A law case and other matters however detained him, and it was not until 1871 that he 
commenced to dig. 

The site chosen to commence operations was Hissarlik, which tradition had always associated with 
ancient Troy. He brushed on one side as of no account the fact that “ every influential scholar and 
traveller . . . favoured the view that disregards the leading traits of the Homeric picture and bids us 
recognise the ancient capital of the Troad in a small mountain fastness near Bunabashi, situated at a 
considerable distance from the sea." * He preferred to follow myth rather than modern and revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

Some few finds of the Mycenean period had been given to the world in the few years preceding this 
start at Hissarlik.t In 1866 workmen getting out pozzolana in the island of Therasia for the Suez 
Canal works, came across a few primitive structures. ‘Two years later M. A. Biliotti found in the tombe 
at Ialysus in Rhodes, a number of very fine painted vases, which ware afterwards called third and 
fourth Mycenean, while the island of Santorin (Thera) vielded to the French School at Athens some 
pottery of Aegean date. F 

Tt was reserved for Schliemann to make the discoveries which were to add a new chapter to 
archwological history. With a courage and resolution born of an absolute faith in the trath of his 
beliefs, Schliemann cut boldly through the upper strata of civilisation, Roman, Greek, &., and im 1878 
reached the second or Burnt City with its fortifications and wonderful treasure of gold and silver objects. 
This second city was mistaken by Schliemann for the Homeric Troy, a natural mistake when one 
remembers that it was the first prehistoric city which he discovered, as, the city having grown as years 
went on, the circuit of the later cities lay completely outside the area of his excavations. 

From Troy he passed successively to Myeenae and ‘Tiryns, revealing a rich culture at every place 
he touched. His discoveries formed a triumphant vindication of his faith in the old Homeric Legends. 
Schuchardt t has put this very aptly in speaking of the controversy which raged around the question 
of ‘Troy -— 

‘The question is now decided for ever. On the Hill of Hissarlik Dr. Schliemann baa uncovered the ancient palace of 

‘Troy, haa laid bare its colossal fortifications and brought to light its treasures of gold and silver, Moreover, in the country 
round about, his unwearying exertions have proved the aocuracy of many details which show a coincidence, ing 
sven to the most credulous, between the picture unfolded in Homer and the one preserved to this day. 

In 1886 Chevalier Tsountas laid bare the foundations of a palace at Tiryns,§ while to the same 
year belong the finding of Mycenean sepulchres outside the Argalid, in Thessaly, Kampos, and, richest 
of all, at Vaphio in Laconia, from whence came the famous golden goblets which have been desoribed 
as’ the most precious of all the works of Mycenean art that have yet been drawn from the earth.” || 
Pottery of Aegean style had been found just previous to this at Sidon and in Philistia, while in the 
following years came news of finds of pottery in Egypt, both at Fayum and at Tel-el-Amarna, the 
latter yielding some two thousand pieces. 

It was not only the mainlands of the Eastern Mediterranean that yielded evidences of this early 

¢ Schucharlt, oh. i. § Hogarth, “ Aegean Civilization.” 
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civilization. The islands gave similar and hardly less satisfactory results. Antiparos, Amorgos, Ios, 
Siphnos and Syros, Melos and Cyprus were all tried during this period and yielded good results, while 
Sicily and, further west, Spain were both shown to have their prehistoric remains of Aegean art and 
culture, There remained to the historian and archmologist a great task, that of marshalling and 
arranging this great mass of finds, correlating one with another, and finally producing some clear and 
connected account of the great pre-Greek civilisation that had evidently had its home in the Aigean. 


(¢) Excavations tx Crete. 

Before any decision could be arrived at with regard to the history of Zigean culture, there was one 
point awaiting solution—namely, where did this early civilisation centre? What country or city was 
its fountain head, the metropolis of its artistic and political achievements ? The claim of any spot to 
be this centre had to be submitted to two tests. It had first of all to show traces of all periods of which 
remains hal been discovered + and it had. secondly, to show a sufficiently large output of the pre- 
Hellenic art at its best.* Practically avery available place, save one, had been tried, and had failed to 
fulfil these two conditions. Hither there was lack of evidence of continuous occupation, or the variety 
and amount of art work produced was not such as would give it any pre-eminence over similar sites 
in many other spots. 

The place which was awaiting exploration was Crete, the largest of the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and one which in many ways offered itself as the most eligible spot at which this civili- 
sation could have taken its rise. ‘There was a great mass of early legend pointing to Crete as the heart 
of a prehistoric culture ; its position and natural conditions were favourable, and many isolated finds 
had been made here.+ 

Why then had Crete not been taken seriously in hand ? A glance at the pages dealing with Cretan 
history will show. Ruled by an alien and a corrupt power, and inhabited by a race who passionately 
detested their over-lords, the island was the seone of constant unrest, and even bloodshed. Insurree- 
tion followed insurrection, as regularly as they do at the present time in some South American States, 
and the conditions arising from this state of affairs were naturally such as to render abortive any 
attempt fo commence archmological research, Archmologists had to be content to wait. 

It was in 1898 that Turkish rale—or nusrule—practically came to an end in the island and Europe 
took over the management of things. The way was now cleared for serious work in the island, and 
the archeologists were not slow to avail themselves of the more favourable conditions, In 1900 Dr. 
(now Sir John) Evans commenced work at Knossos, while Professor Halbhorr excavated in Phaestos 
and Aghia Triadhba, Miss Boyd (now Mrs. Hawes) at Gounia, Mr. Hogarth at Psychro and YZulero, 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Dawkins at Palaikastro, and Mr. Seager at Vasiliki, Payra, and Mokhlos. No 
doubt could now be entertained, from the number and variety of the finds, that the original home 
and centre of pre-Hellenic art had been found, and though the claims of various places to be the 
parent and tutor of Minoan culture have from time to time been put forward, yet every fresh 
discovery seams to tend to establish more securely the claim of Crete to pre-eminence, 


IY. THE SETTING. 
(a) Geoorapmicat. 

The civilisation of Crete (map, Fig. 1) may be said to be, to some extent at least, the gift of its 
geographical situation. In this situation it is, or parhaps it would be more correct to say waa, 
singularly fortunate. Before Oceanio superseded Mediterranean civilisations, the great lake was the 
region round which centred all that counted in the affairs of the known world, and Grete was at the 
‘centre of the Eastern Mediterranean, and moreover within easy reach of the mainland, both European 
© Hawes! Crete: Introdoction 8 = =, oe bah SES 
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ani Asiatic, bemg only 110 miles from Asia Minor and 60 miles from Greece. In addition there were 
many small islands, forming a4 it were steppimg-stones to the shore. The African coast was barely 200 
miles away, while Crete could be reached from Egypt, at the time of the rise of the Aigean culture the 
most highly civilised country in the world, in- under 400 miles, and had also the advantage of lying in 
the direct route from that country to Europe, so that any commerce Fgypt might want to carry on 
with Europe could hardly help touching Crete —ani that commerce was regularly carried on is proved 
by the finds. [ven to-day Zakro is still the principal half-way house for sailing craft between the 
Aegean area and the north coast of Africa.* 

The island nature of thetr home would make the Cretans from their earliest days a nation of 
sailors, and this combined with their position would practically force them to become traders, and 
trade and civilisation almost invariably go hand im hand} ‘Their maritime life would offord an’ 
excellent training in some of those virtues which are most essential in building up a civilisation ; 
courage and hardihood, quickness of hand and eye; the habit of constant observation—for the 
Eastern Mediterranean is not 4 Bea where navigation can be played at: numberless small islands, 
hidden reefs and sudden and furious storms, combine to render seamanship in those waters, if not a 
dangerous calling, at least one allowing no slackness ; while if only in providing motifs for design. 
the sea has had some direct influence on Minoan art, 

Crete is the third largest island m the Mediterranean, having an area of some 3,880 square miles, 
a length of 160 and a breadth varying from 74 to 35 miles. Tis coast line on the north is much indented, 
forming several natural harbours, the finest being that of Suda. The south coast has no secure harbour, 
but there is anchorage in several bays during summer weather or at all times when there is a north 
wind. : 

The mountains fall into four principal groups, which are jomed up by lesser connecting ridges. 
There are several very fertile plains whilst a peculiar feature of the island and one which has con- 
tributed to the prosperity of its inhabitants is the existence of level upland basins, among the mountains, 
where pasturage can always he found ingummer. The island abounds in deep and narrow chasms and 
large caves, the most famous, of course, being that of Dicte. 

The trees include the cypress, olive, orange and lemon, chestnut, and yalonica oak. ‘The lower 
hills and valleys are extremely fertile. 

(b) Cumatic. 

The climate of Crete may be said to be midway between that of Europe and Africa: less rigorous 
in winter than, for instance, that of Greece, but not so hot m summer 4s that of Africa. The total 
rainfall of the island is not excessive —though it was probably greater at the time which is bemg 
discussed owing to ite being much better wooded then than now—but in the wet season the rain is of 
a tropical nature; sudden and violent storms and torrential rains being the normal order of things. 
This question of climate, a5 will be seen later, profoundly influenced Minoun planning. 


(c) GEOLOGICAL. 

‘The geological structure of the sland is exceedingly complex, and no attempt will be made here 
to give 4 scientific deseription of it- There is a bed of metamorphic rocks nine to ten thousand feet - 
thick, consisting of gypsum, dolomite, conglomerates, phyllites, and a baste series of eruptive rocks, 
gabbros, peridotites, und serpentines ; also later beds of the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary periods, 
yielding limestones, schists, &e. It will thas be seen that there was abundanee and variety of stone 
available both for structural and decorative purposes, and in addition clay for the making of bricks, 
&c., was ready to hand. These materials, together with the timber obtainable from the trees pre- 
viously mentioned and the metals obtainable from the earth, furnished practically every kind of 
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building material that could be desired, and gave the people ample opportunity of showing their skill as 
designers and constructors in various materials, Geologically Crete was as fortunate as geographically, 


and favourable conditions in the hands of a snitable people produced, as might have been expected, 


great resulta, 


IV. THE PEOPLE. 
(a) Onrorns: 

Vrom whence came the people who built up the great civilisation of Crete? This is a question 
to which it is very difficult to give a really satisfactory answer, and from the tangle of facts which are 
quoted in support of widely differing theories hut a-few can be stated here, and many points admitting 
of a good deal of argument will have to be summarily stated. 

Anthropometry has done much to help in deciphering this question of origins, for the types of 
skull remain the same for thousands of years * and thus form « reliable guide in tracing racial move- 
ments in the past.? The comparison of the cephalic index of some hundred skulls of the Minoan 
period has shown that the great majority, some 65 or 70 per cent., were dolichocephalic or long headed, 
the greater part of the rest being of » medium type. This difference of skull type, which exists, it is 
interesting to note, to this day in Crete, proves almost conclusively admixture of races, The long- 
headed race, which formed the bulk of the people, came without donbt originally from Africa. One 
of the strongest proofs of this is the persistence of tho lom cloth throughout the whole of the Minoan 
era. Now this is distinctively the garment of the south, and was emmently suited to the southern 
climate, but if one accepts the conclusions of, among others, Sehmidt,t that migration into the igean 
area came from the North, the fact has to be faced that the distinctive dress of the North is not the loin 
cloth but the shirt;§ the former would be enmently unsuitable for the climate, and, accepting the 
“northern " theory, the people must for some unknown reason have dropped their own garment and 
adopted one they had probably never seen before. The squatting attitude so noticeable in same 


Minoan figures is also strikinevly characteristic of the South. Again, the colonisation of Crete probably 


took place ut a time just after the last ice age, when the northern portions of Europe were absolutely 
uninhabitable and so could hardly have colonised the South, 

The diffusion of this primitive long-headed people was undoubtedly very wide, extending over 
practically the whole Mediterranean area. ‘The evidences for this are very strong. We have a certain 
unity of language of a —pre-Hellenic, non-Aryan, and non-Semitic type—according to Fick |) a real 
affinity between Pelasgian Greece, Minoan Crete, anid Carian Anatolia is highly probable. We have 
# unity of cranial form; and we have a unity of artistic motifs: even Egypt shows evidences of thi 
common origin, 

The origin of the brachyeephalic element in the Cretan people is much more obscure and admits 
Ofno dogmutie statement. It is very probable—and this view js supported by the Hastern influences. 
(diseernable—that these broad-headed people came originally from Asia Minor. The whole subject 
of origins is, however, still very much a matter of controversy, and one cannot be sure of much beyond 
the broadest facts. 


(b) History. 

Even perhaps more than their origin is the history of the Cretans a thing of uncertainty and 
conjecture. It begins in legend and myths and only gradually emerges into history proper, so that 
there is often difficulty in picking out what is pure legend from what is substantially true though told 
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under the form of myth. It must always be borne in mind that the greater number of these myths are 
not native to Crete, but were formulated m later ages and foisted on the island by the Acheans, after 
the fall of Cretan supremacy ; that, for instance, Zeus was utterly unknown to the Minoans themselves. 
Zeus, it will be remembered, assumed the form of a bull the better to press his suit with Europa, and 
in this form carried her off to Crete, where he assumed again his normal form and declared his love. 
From their amours sprang Minos, who became king of Crete— 
From nine years old ruled Minos, who great Zeus for a speech-friend won,* 

was just and moderate, gave laws to his people, and was after death made absolute judge in the infernal 
regions, He was succeeded by Minos his son, who extended the power of Crete over the neighbouring 
islands, and conquered Athens. Of him we have the stories of the Minotaur, Daedalus, &e. It seems 
probable, as we find it applied to several kings, that this name of Minos was a dynastic title rather than 
a personal name. | 

Little as we know of the early times we can at least be certain of several points. The traditions f 
of extensive domination and of the clearing the sea of pirates are undoubtedly true: the former 1s 
proved conclusively both by the large number of tribute tallies which have been discovered and by 
the survival of the place-naine Minoa { over the whole Zgean area: it being found in, amongst other 
places, Siphnos, Palestine, Arabia, Sicily, and Laconia. | 

The historic tradition which identifies with the Cretana the principal element of the Philistine confederation,§ and 
places the tomb of Minos himself in Western Sicily, thus receives remarkable confirmation.’ 

The empire of Crete began, according to the belief of Dr. Mackenzie, as an Augean league 4] and 
gradually developed into an empire, much the same as Athens did later. | 

Minoan periods are three: Early, Middle, and Late, each being in turn subdivided into three parts, 

'The Karly Minoan period may be said to take its rise about 2800 8,c., lasting until 2200; the Middle 
Minoan from then until 1700 p.c.; the Late until 1200 8.c., when the Iron Age takes the place of the 
early Bronze Age, and Cretan history is lost until the island emerges from obscurity in Hellenic times. 

In the Middle Minoan period (2000 n.c.) Crete reached its first climax ; Knossos and Phaestos came 
io the front as leaders; trade flourished and the arts were at their height. | 

The height of prosperity for iho smaller towns of the island was reached in the first Late Minoan 
period, when peace and prosperity were the order of the day and art production was free and good. 
The second Late Minoan, or Palace, Poriod, waa the so-called ‘‘ Golden Age ~ of Crete. It witnessed the 
completion of the second palace at Phaestos and the remodelling of that at Knossos. At the end of the 
period the country towns fell, Knossos not falling until the succeeding period ; durmg which period 
also took place the partial re-occupation of the various sites, followed between 1210 and 1200 s.c. by 
the final invasion and fall of Crete. 

The great catastrophe was not the work of an Aryan people, as has been asserted ; nor can we 
follow Sir Arthur Evans ** m attributing it merely to an mternal revolution; the destruction was too. 
widespread and universal for that ; it was most probably the work of a kindred Aegean race,ff driven 
onward from their homes by the pressure of the oncoming Northmen. Directly the ruling dynasties 
were removed these neweomers seem to have settled down in a fraternal manner with the people, and 
for a short time there existed a period of re-occupation, which was finally’ended by the coming of the 
Northerners. All over the Aegean the same thing was taking place; the Northerners were commg— 
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The crash was not nearly so great in Crete as it had been at the time of the formor catastrophe ; 
indeed it seems to have been rather a gradual dying out of art and culture, the imposition of Dorian 
customs and conditions—we find, for instance, varying types of burial custom in the same tomb * and 
continental types of weapons and pottery side by side with the old island types, 

The outstanding feature of these Dorian invasions was, of course, the bringing of iron, which had 
hitherto been unknown in Crete, The very interesting discovery of two swords at Tell Firaun in the 
Nile delta bearing the cartouche of Seti Il. (XTX. dynasty) of precisely similar form to those 
brought into Crete by the invaders, which appear first in one of the famous Mouliand tombs just subse- 
quent to L.M.II1., has enabled the date of tha invasions to be fixed with great accuracy. Since the 
reign of Seti IT. was during the last decade of the thirteenth century B.c., these invasions must be of 
that date also. It is interesting to know that this period is said to satisfy the conditions required by 
the Homeric armour.t 

The great defect in Cretan lustory, as in that of later Greece, was always want of unity and 
continual internal strifo: now one city would obtain mastery, then another, until there came at last 
the final overthrow, and Crete disappeared into the “ dark ages ” from which was to spring the Greece 
of classical times, 

(c) Renieron. 

It has already been pointed ont that the deities whose names have been more or Jess associated 
with Crete in later times were unknown to the Minoans themselves. Their religion was of a much more 
primitive type, and was one, moreover, that showed development during the course of Minoan activity. 
_ It was at first aniconic, later an image cult grew up side by side with the earlier form. 

The central feature of the religion consisted in the habitation of natural features, rocks, mountain 
peaks, ete., or such objects as pillars of wood or stone or axes, by the divine spirit :§ and the essential 
rite or ceremony consisted in the bringing down of the celestial spirit into the fetish objects by proper 
meantations, &c.|| The chief divinity was a great nature goddess, with whom was associated as half 
consort and half son an inferior male satelite.| Her dominion extended even to the underworld. She 
is represented sometimes with doves, as goddess of the air, sometimes (in her clothnic aspect) with 
shakes ; sometimes she has lions with her or holds the double axe. 

There seems to be an interesting harking back to the more primitive efforts after the representa- 
tion of this divinity in the very interesting finds ** at the House of the Fetish Shrine, Knossos 
were discovered a series of grotesque concretions of quasi-human appearance yery similar to some dis- 
covered in Eeypttt—two of which probably represented this mother goddess and her son-satellite, 'The 
actions and influence of this goddess are admirably summed up in those lines of Browning {¢— 

[ shed in Hell o'er my pale people peace ; 

On Earth, I, caring for the creatures, guard 
Each pregnant yellow wolf and fox-bitoh aleck, 
And every feathered mother's callow brood, | 
And all that love green haunts and loneliness. 

No temples, as far as is known, existed. Fergusson exhibited a quite prophetic instinct when, 
in speaking of the subject, he said. $$“ Like the Assyrians and other cognate Asiatic races, they were 
Hot temple builders. Places of worship they, of course, had, but slight and ephemeral as compared 
with those of their successors." The religion appears to have been a purely domestic one, no shrines 
except the cave sanctuaries having been discovered ‘part from buildings, Each house seems to have 
hai a sort of oratory,|||| while several of these shrines appear in the Palace at Knossos. The Kings and 
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Queens were priest Kings and Queens of whose daily life ritual probably formed a considerable 
’ Amongst the more promment cult objects were the horns of conseeration and the double axes : 
the former, usaally modelsa—though sometimes the actual article—represented the horns of the bull, 
which animal was sacred and was often killed im sacrifice. The double axes have given rise to much _ 
controversy : some holding them to be cult objects,t others attaching no special meaning { to them. 
The bulance of evidence,.‘it must he adinitted, is on the side of those who regard them iconaatically. 





(d}—Soctat anp CommenciaL Lire. 

First and foremost m the list of commercial occupations must stand the carrying trade of the 
island: the running of the great fleet of vessels which kept Crete supplied with goods required from 
overseas and took the products of island manufacture to Egypt or the neighbouring islands, The 
vessels were of low free-board, with masts and oars,§ and may be seen on seal impressions, frescoes, &c.)) 

Agriculture and farming, of course, took 4 prominent position in island industries ; mortars hive 
heen discovered on every town site for grinding the grain, while the actnal peas anil barley have heen 
diseovered in many buried jars. The only agricultural implements that have been found are bronze 
sickles. The vine and olive were cultivated on a large seale:* the latter was a staple article of diet 
and presses and large vats for washing and storing the oi! have been discovered. 

The manufacture of pottery and metal casting must have engaged a large number of men ; 
crucibles and pots, slag, and numerous moulds have been discovered at several spots.** while colonies 
of workmen for these two purposes were attached to the Palace at Knossos itself. One of the most 
interesting finds at Gournia was & complete carpenter's kit consisting of saws, chisels, awls, files, axes 
and pails, resembling very closely those in use to-day,t7 while the mould used by the Gournian smith 
to cast the various tools required by his customers has been preserved to us.77 

Little seems to be known about slave labour in the island, but undoubtedly it existed, and slaves 
would be employed for the heavier and more mechanical forms of manual labour, as well as for joha 
of an unpleasant nature, such as the removal of refuse. 

Commercial activities naturally led to the development of a system of weights and measures 
ani a system of writing. The standard of weight was based on the Babylonian shekel of 130 grains: $8 
pieces of gypsum, ox-heads of bronze stuffed with lead, ete., served as weights.|||| In currency are 
found ingots of bronze and “ dumps” and slices of gold and silver; ‘These were sometimes marked 
with an H or F%4 

The Cretan script was of two types, pictorial and linear. This is not the place to enter at any 
length into the questions raised by these writings, interesting though they are.*** Beginning as picto- 
grams on three sides of the steatite seals, they developed in the Middle Minoan period into hieroglyphies 
written on seal stones and tablets. By L.M-1.,almear form of writing, Sir Arthur Evans’ Class A, 777 
has taken the place of hieroglyphiecs, while another linear form—Class B—appears a little later. These 
forms of writing lingered on until the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era.{{{ 

Of the social life of the people, much, of course, can be assumed with a fair amount of accuracy” 
from the remains, bat we are fortunate in not having to rely entirely on our imaginations to form 
pictures of the life of the times, for we have actual pictures remaining to us of scenes in the life of 
the people, as, for instance, the Miniature Freseo showing a grand court levée with women dancing. 

We may well believe that the relation of king and people was very much that of the head and 
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members of a clan, the king hearing disputes and judging between his people.* There would be » 
freedom of approach to inajesty which is quite unknown at the present time. There seems to have 
been a highly developed legal organisation, which shows great similarity with the eode of 
Khammurabiand may have been influenced by it.T 

Amongst the sports of the people bull fights were perhaps the most popular: again and again 
they are found depicted in Cretan art, a3 in the Toreador Freseo which decorated a wall on the east 
side of the palace of Knossos. It shows a boy and two girls in male attire performing with the bulls. 
Tt was probally for this sport that the yearly tribute from Athens of youths and maidens was required. 
Boxing, too, had a prominent place, as represented on the vase from Hagia Triadha.t No mention 
has yet heen made of a pastime that one would naturally expect to find, since we are told that it is 
~ amongst the earliest activities of men “$ and that it is one of the very earliest of the arts |;— 
namely, dancing. 

Evidences are not wanting, however, whether from literature or art, that dancing was indulzed 
in, es in the Odyssey ;— 

Peo ara oe ier 
And they beat the holy earth with their fect, and Odyssous stil 
Gazed on at the fect swift twinkling, and his heart was in wonder long. 
Or in the Iliad :— | 
Youths and maidens danced all young and beauteous,** 

In some of the frescoes we have the representations of these dancing seenes, as in the north wall 
of the Queen's Megaron, 

Draughts or some similar pune seems, too, to have been popular, to Judge from the elaborate 
playing-table discovered in the palace of Knossos. The lyre and the double flute were the most 
commonly used musical instruments and may be seen in the Palaikastro figurines and the sarcophagus 
of Hagia Triadha respectively, while the sistram is shown in the famous “ Harvesters " vase. 

Dress,f7 at any rate that of women, was astonishingly modern. Elaborate lightly fitting bodices, 
puffed sleeves, and low necks were the order of the day. Bell-shaped skirts seem to have been greatly 
favoured, and flounces, frills, and such like adornments were freely used. The dress of the men seems 
lo have been much less ambitious than that of the women, except on ceremonial occasions. It con- 
sisted of a loin cloth—which garment was also worn by the women—buskins and puttees and a belt 
to hold the weapons. The men wore turbans and feathered head-dresses on special oceasions, while 
the hats of the women were of a size approaching those of to-day, | 

Having examined to some extent, though in a somewhat brief and fragmentary manner, the 
conditions under which the architecture of Crete was produced, we will now proceed to examine at 
closer quarters that architecture itself; the work which doubtless wus to its builders, as to those who 
have had the privilege of studying it in recent years — 

A vision, a delight and a desire— 
Thy builder's perfoct and centennial Hower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone,+¢ 


Vy. THE PLAN, 
(a) House Pray. 











In dealing with ancient architecture, the feature which can usually be studied with the preatest 
degree of completeness is, as might be expected, the plan. While any part of wall or colamn or pier 
* Evans in AB. A. Journal, 1902. { Odyescy, VIL, 260-271. : 
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remains standing the plan is preserved, and even when these have gone, some trace can often be found — 
enabling the plan to be reconstructed with a tolerable degree of accuracy, In Crete the student of 
planning is unusually fortunate, for he has materials for study remaiming from Neolithic times onwards. 

When the Neolithic people advanced beyond the mere rock shelter and commenced building proper, 
there seem to have been two lines of development. One was in the direction of wattle and daub hete, 
such as those of which remains have been found in the Neolithic strata at Knossos ; the other a stone 
type as found at Magasi, ‘The probable reason for this dual type will be dealt with later; suffice it 
to say here that the plan of the hut type had practically no influence on later planning :* if is the 
second or house type that is unportant from this point oi view. 

The Magasi plan,} which was after the type of a, Fig. 2, shows an approximately rectangular 
room, with a sort of porch or annexe on its north side. It may be taken as certain that there was an 
intermediate stage, no example of which has as yet been discovered, between this and the rock shelter, 
consisting of a single rectangular room with door (Fig. 22). The continuity of this Neolithie plan 
with the planning of the Minoan period proper, receives interesting confirmation from the plan of the 
early Minoan ossuary at Kastri, which is almost identical in plan (Fig. 2 c) with the house at Magasa. 

[t is easy to trace the development of the more elaborate plans of Mimoan times from these simple 
beginnings. The addition of another room to the prototype plan to meet the growing needs of the 
family, might be made by some person of more than ordinarily inventive ability to take not the Neolithic 
or ossnary form, where it practically forms only a passage and so is not of much use for living purposes, 
but that shown in Fig 28, where the door is kept directly opposite the original door, and a second 
useful room is obtained, with the additional advantage of more light penstrating to the inner chamber. 
Repeat this plan in the approved modern semi-detached style, to accommodate, say, a grown son 
and his family, and we get a type which is quite normal in Minoan planning, and is represented in 
Fig. 2p. An opening was often knocked through in the party wall for convenience of access without 
the necessity of gomg outside. | 

‘These primitive types of plan can be traced even in the most complicated of later planning. The 
remarkable adaptability with which these originally distinct units are made to enter naturally and 
appropriately into complex schemes of planning ts indeed one of the trimmphs of Mmoan architecture. 
We find the j-} type in the ranges of magazines at Knossos, while at Phaestos the same type has been 
transformed and developed, by the addition of magazmes on the blank side of the corridor. There 
was, a5 has been mentioned, a tendency for each house to have its private shrine or oratory, and 
the back room through which there was no thoroughfare was the one usually appropriated to the 
purpose. This, of course, represented the original or hut element of more primitive times. In the 
palaces the same arrangement persisted; the Shrine of the Double Axes, for instance, is an isolated 
room, though for convenience there is a throughway in front of the shrine ; so, too, the Shrine of the: 
Sanctuary ; and the so-called * baths ” are arranged on a similar plan. 

Extensive remains of ordinary domestic work are preserved to us, mostly on town sites. (Giournia 
and Palaikastro, Phylakopi and Zakro have yielded a rich return to the labours of the archeologist. 
[t will probably be better, instead of trying to reduce to some sort of rule the mass of differing plans 
which exist—and this would be as difficult to do as it would in the case of the modern suburban villa 
—to describe some actual examples. 

Turning first to the late Minoan plan shown in Fig. 5, we find a house standing free and roughly 
square in plan, with its entrance opening on to the side street. a and n, the floor of the one ornamented 
by lines of stucco and the other with a large slab of limestone in the centre, were undoubtedly rooms ; 
the other spaces are only the spaces between the foundations of the walls and columns of rooms above.t 
aie es a toa a at Se Se eee 
circular tholos-tombs at Hagia Trisdha, and also a series, + RB. M. Dawkins in B.8.4., XI. 
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Pig. 2. Evolution of the Plan, 
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Fig. 6. Howes at Zakro. 
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Fig 4. Howse at Polaikastro, 
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Pig. 4. House at Palaikasiro, 


Fig. 7. Knossos: Plan of the Palace, 
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The irregulerity of the planning marks it as bemg of earlier date than the next examyne (Big. 4), 
which shows a house of two wings separated by, one might almost call it, a projecting staircase hall, 
A glance at the plan will reveal at once a difference between the west wing and the rest of the house, 
The weat wing reminds one more of the plan previously mentioned ; and indeed it is probably very 
little later in date. The centre and east wing were undoubtedly later additions dating from the 
period of re-oceupation. The plan as a whole is a most. interesting one, with its portico and entrance 
to the east end of the facade, its two staircases, and its interesting arrangement of rooms. One 
cannot help feeling that ite owner must have hud a fairly comfortable lame. 

Qne example of domestic work has been selected from the countless number of houses that have 
heen uncovered at Gournta and ia illustrated in Fig. 5. This, Mrs. Hawes’ house A c,* shows the ease 
with which these Minoan builders seem to have adapted their buildings to sloping sites ; there is no 
need to describe the arrangement of the rooms, as this will be readily seen from the plan grven. The 
other house plan (Fig. 6) is that of a buildmg of Late Minoan date from 4akro. It contamed eight 
rooms, of which those marked 1 and 2-were cellars. This honse also shows that adaptation to Irregular 
levels, of which mention has already been made, The elliptical farmhouse at Chamaizi + of M-M. I. 


i a building freak, and while it may be interesting archwologically is not of great architectural value. 


Though the diffienlty of reducing the varied plans to a consistent scheme has been mentioned, 
this does not prevent some very general and very broad underlymg generalisations being made with 
regard to these plans, The plans one notices seem always to have had an antechamber into which 
the front door opened ; from this several doors led to the various rooms, and steps led to the upper 
storey. A want of doorways in the basements ts characteristic,t these rooms probably being reached 
by means of ladders from the upper floor. The slope of the ground, where it existed, was often utilised 
to get a door at street level both to the basement and the ground floor. 

There seems to haye been no separation into men's and women’s quarters § in these houses. 
Bach house, where condition of situation, etc.. would allow it, had « free space or court in front of it, 
but, as in the present day, the town house more frequently had to forego this luxury, Where it did 
exist it might be enclosed by a wall, and was in many cases paved. 


(h}—Tre Panace Pruas. 
ie oe 
From living nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my still soul} 

[t was seen in discussing the house plan that, where it could be managed, the Minoan favoured 
a sort of court in front of his house. Now if the owner of the honse happened to be engaged in 
farming or some other occupation which required a lot of storage room or workshops, the most natural 
place to pul these would be adjacent to lus house along either end of his front courtyard, ua is done 
in so many farmyards to this day. Growing by successive additions, these outbuildings would pre- 
sently creep round the corners and extend along the front, thus converting the external mto an 
internal court. 

It would be a comparatively easy und natural transition for these outbuildings, being so inti- 
mately associated with the house proper, to develop into spare rooms, stores, ete., and so become 
an actual part of the house. We have then, as the result of these transitions, a somewhat elongated 
central courtyard, whose shape ts due to its original position on the main frontage, surrounded ly 
buildings ; on one side of the court are the principal domestic apartments of the house, while the 
other three sides are taken up by servants’ quarters, stores, workshops, ete. This is precisely the 
palace plan, and its evolution from the smallest beginnings is thus quite easy to trace. — 
Mr, Hawes in (omrnée. ii a Pt ee . 
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Fig. 8. Knossos: Weat Court from 5. W. Portico, 
By permission of the British School ni Athens 
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Fig. 10. Kuossos: Hall of the Domble Axes fram Fig. 11, Knossos : Upper Plight of the Grand Staireasa, 
the tower. 
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Pig. 12. Koossos: Theatral Ares. Fig. 13. Knossos: Throne Rocin, 
By permission of the Hellenic Society. By permission of the Hallenic Roclots 
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As the general type of palace is the same in all cases, one example onlv will be taken for detailed 
description, that of Knossos. 

Here the spacious Central Court c (Fig. 7) was a paved area of some 20,000 aqjuare feet. It was 
reached from outside by way of the north gate (a on plan), which was at the point of junction 
of the roads from the City and the sea-port, and consisted of an imposing portico of a double row 
of six piers. From this there was a narrow ascending passage into the court. Opposite the northern 
part of the portico was a massive tower dominating the meéetiny-place of the two roads, and this 
was faced by a massive bastion, Near this northern éntrance were discovered six deep walled pits 
which were probably oubliettes. East of the entrance were three terraces which were most likely 
made into small gardens with palms, shrubs, etc. To the west of the palace was a paved court 
(Vig. $), which may have been the gathering place of the people, and here was the south-west 
portico (7), which seems to have served a double purpose, that, according to Evans, of the royal entrance 
to the palace *—though surely not the most convenient way of reaching the roval apartments— 
and of a lodge for the checking and receiving of goods destined for the magazines of the palace. 

Continuing round from the south-west portieo there is found on the south of the building the 
remains of a stately Propyleum overlooking the southern terrace. This gave entrance to a hall 
leading to a small court, beyond which was a series of small rooms which seem to have been devoted 
ty the use of palace functionaries. On the western side of this block was a corndor some 200 feet 
long. giving access to a number of magazines, one of which is shown in Fig. 9, which were mostly 
occupied hy large jars for oil—especially during the later part of the history of the palace—but 
were also used for the storage of valuables, Above this section were the Halls of State, the principal 
approach to which was by way of the Propylwum already mentioned. 

The domestic quarters were situated to the east of the Central Court, and at this pomt the Palace 
buildings were at least four stories in height, ‘The principal rooms here were three, the Hall of the 
Double Axes (Fig. 7 ¥ and Fig. 10), the Hall of the Colonnades (G), and the Queen's Megaron fm ani 
Fig. 14), and in intimate association with these the Grand Staircase (Mand Fig. 11), which is perhaps 
one of the most remarkable remains ever brought to light by the archmologist., Speuking of it in ils 
relationship to the Hall of the Colonnades, Sir Arthur Evans says :T 

The lowermost flight of this quactruple staircase descended into a portico forming a wing of a fine columnar hall, 
between which and the staircase wall was a light area. ... Thishall, to which I have given the name of the “ Hall of the 
Colonnades,” is one of the finest features of the building. 

North of the Domestic were the Industrial Quarters (&), where the potters, goldsmiths, engravers 
and ¢arpenters lived and worked, and where the olives were pressed and the oil washed and jarred ; 
while forming as it were a connecting link between the Domestic and Industrial Quarters there appears 
to have been the school room and the quarters of the scribes who wore engageil on the clay tablets. 

At a point near the north gate is the theatral area (x and Fig. 12), a paved space of some 40 
by 30 feet, having tiers of steps on two of its sides, with a bastion at the angle between the two tiers. 
A very interesting little suite of rooms oceupied a position in the weat wing, with entrance from the 
central court, and was probably used by ambassadors and other persons of importance. There was a 
roomy vestibule, leading to what Sir Arthur Evans has named the Throne Room (p on plan and Fig, 18). 
There was a shallow tank here for ablutionary purposes, and leading out of the Throne Room was a 
room which undoubtedly served the purpose of the visitor's bed room. ‘A number of detached build- 
ings, such as the South-East House, in more or less intimate connection with the main block, completed 
the Palace buildings, of many portions of which it will be necessary to speak more fully later: 

Attention must now be given to.a number of points of interest in the Palace plan generally, ‘The 
first point which will strike the student is that these Minoan buildings seem to have been planned 
on rather un-classioal lines : there is none of that; rigid symmetry and exact duplication of parts which 
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is found in buildings of later times ; the Minoan 
building seems more like one of our old and rather 
rumbling English manor houses than, say, a build- 
ing of the Periclean age. ‘To gay this, is not, how- 
ever, to disparage the planning of these places. 
In nothing, perhaps, do the old Cretan architects 
show so much skill as in their plans. The skilful 
way in which the domestic quarters at Knossos 
are shut off from the more public portions of the 































= building is only one example of this. They are 
quite secluded, yet easily accessible. he dog's 

4 = leg corridor (Fig. 14), as a further means of 

—> —— secluding the Queen's Megaron from anyone who 

oe ~ ae aan a might chance to be in the Hall of the Double 

By permission of the Britied School at Athens. AXe3, Was 4 masterly device which effected per- 

Sime eee. fectly the purpose for which it was intended, 

ni} Sti though at the cost it must be admitted of a rather 

| “TE serious logs of light in the corridor. Nor, again, 

fj. ren = ‘must this want of rigid symmetry be taken as in 

ny : ] any way indicating lack of stateliness and dignity, 

ty iat The stately line of approach of the South’ 
Propyleum at Knossos, with its triple doorway 

: leadme into a roomy hall; the entrance to the 


Domestic quarters by way of the Hall of the 
Double Axes, with its rows of columns and piers, 
and the splendid staircase leading to the upper 
Hoors and the imposing state entry at Phaestos, 
all prove beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
Minoans were keenly alive to the value of scale 
and right combination of parts as elements in the 
production of a suceessfu] desion, 


Se | The chief rooms, in the state portions of the 
Lo “+ © —% palaces, seem to have been arranged above aq base. 
ment of less important offices. magazines, d&e., 
and the chief entrance was often by way of a 
staircase from an upper terrace level,* as in the 
Domestic quarter at Knossos, the South-Fast 
House and the Royal Villa. Unfortunately, the 
great halls of state do AOL remain to us, and 
perhaps, even with the knowledge we have of 
Minoan remains, if we could be allowed a viaw 
but for a moment of those halls in the dnys of 
their perfection we should be astonished at what 
Was presented to our view. 
Differences of levels soem to have been the 
architects’ special opportunity, Their skill in 





Fig. 16: Phaestos: The Siate Entry, * Evans in 5.8.4., Ix. 
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dealing with problems of this nature is shown admirably in the treatment of the Domestic quarter at 
Knossos. Advantage was taken of the slope of the hill—which was further cut away where required— 
to obtain a terrace twenty-five feet below that of the central court on which to commence building 
operations, and by so doing it was possible to erect the four-story block already mentioned, which had 
easy access to the court from the upper apartments, was sheltered from the northerly winds, and 
must in addition have given an imposing elevation. 

Nowhere perhaps ts the architect's skill in planning shown better than in the state entry at 
Phaestos (Figs. 154 and 16). A difficult problem presented itself for solution, namely, to properly 
correlate and bring into a single whole, two sets of apartments at differing levels. In the Southern 
portion of the buildings were the principal apartments of state, over a ground floor of less important 
rooms ; to the North, at a level mtermediate between these two, was the Ground Floor of the domestic 
apartments. How was the principal entrance to be arranged with regard to the claims of these 
different levels? A less competent architect than he who designed this state entry would have given 
up the task as hopeless, brought his entry into relationship with one floor, and left the rest to come in 
anywhere. Not so the skilled designer who was responsible for the work. His mind seized the possi- 
bilities offered by the very difficulties of the situation: here was an opportunity for masterly planning 
not to be lost, a chance to show what really could be done. The true solution, in the designer's mind, 
was to place his entrance portico and its adjacent areas on a different level from all those which it had 
to serve, namely, midway between the ground floor of the domestic and of the state parts of the Palace. 
By this means a broad and imposing flight of steps was obtained leading up to the portico (Fig. 16). At 
the top of the ascent was a spacious landing leading through a typical central columned portico (B) 
into a sort of crush hall or vestibule (c), at the back of which, separated from it by three columns on a 
limestone stylobate was a light well (p) of the usual type, but which has been unaccountably mistaken 
for a megaron by Dorpfeldt and Noack. On the north side of the stairs and landing was probably a 
loggia, while on the opposite side there was undoubtedly an upper hall above the magazines, to approach 
which was one of the chief objects of the existence of this state entry. 

The entrance was brought into proper relationship with the north wing of the Palace by means of a 
staircase (¥) opening off the north end of the vestibule, which was closed by a door controlled from the 
stairs side. Communication to the women's quarter was by a door in the east wall of the light well, 
leading on to a staircase running north and south (c), which in its turn led into a peristyled court (1), 
both the staircase and court being lit by means of windows from the light well. Southwards the stair- 
cease led into the southern portion of the Palace. At the south end of the vestibule a porter’s lodge 
(a) was cleverly contrived, and from this point perfect supervision and control of all the doors could ba 

Lhe earlier Palace plans seem to have been quite as extensive as the later ones. The earlier halls 
of the west wing of the Palace at Knossos were exactly the same size as the later ones, while in one 
instance at Phaestos an earlier hall appears to have been even larger than the later one.* 

The primitive isolation of rooms is apt to disappear when the rooms become units in an architectural 
system, and especially is this so in Crete, where the system of division by colonnades of piers or columns 
and of consequent intercommunication between room and room, as shown for example in the Hall of 
the Double Axes (¥, Vig. 7 and Fig. 10) was greatly favoured by the Cretan architect. These arrange- 
ments do not pre-suppose any want of privacy, however; the Openings are known to have been in many 
cases fitted with doors which could be closed when required, and in other situations where doors were 
impracticable, or were not for some reason desired, a system of curtains would supply the deficiency. 

This system of colonnades had several most important results: it made the problems of lighting 
easier of solution ; it forced the architect to pay more careful attention to the relationships of room to 
room—there was not the opportunity to hide bad planning behind the mask of blank walls—and it: 














* Mackenzie in A.S.4.. XL" 
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buve opportunity for a number of smaller units to be brought into relationship as parts of a larger 
scheme: the Hall of the Double Axes, which has already been so often referred to, being an excellant 
“ease in point. Had solid walls been used here a series of amall and unimportant rooms would have been 
the result, but by the separation of the adjacent areas only by colonnades an area of over twice what 
would have otherwise been available could be used as a single chamber, This was probably in use as 
4 reception room,* the throne occu Pying 4 position in the centre of the north wall, approach being given 
by the eleven openings of the colonnades, It 13 not diffieult to picture the dignified and inposing 
effect thus obtamed, and the more one considers it the preater is the admiration whieh will be aroused 
for the men who, centuries before “ The Glory that was Greece.” could scheme out such effects. 

The number and importance of the light wells which have been discovered Justify the conclusion 
that they formed in conjunction with the colonnades the chief means of lighting, sither 
directly, in the case of the rooms of which they 
formed part, or indirectly by means of windows. 
Enough has already been said in speaking of the 
state entry at Phaestos, to show the great skill with 
which they were introduced, and a glance at any 
palace plan will furnish Plenty of other examples. 
These light wells were not, according to Sir Arthur 
Evans, exclusively what their name implies,t but FF oe 
were also used as a sort of private chapels, &c., even > — = seers 
in some cases being partially roofed over. jos N_ BMes:; 

A word must be said as to the use of windows 
for lighting staircases : something has already bean 
sail on side lighting, the example particularly 
referred to being Phaestos. Another and most 
effective method was in use—one that is a favourite 
with the architect to this day—that of a window 
on the staircase landing. To take the cage of the 
Royal Villa (Fig. 17), hers we have a staircase with 
& central flight dividing on the first landing inte 
two; on this landing was a large window which 
lit effectively all three flights. Both atthe South a at re ne Te ra, , 
East House Ae at Hagia Triadha a similar arrange- rea ao cigedin ee Floor, 
ment was in existence: at the latter the window 
also served to light two corridors. These double-headed staircases must hava been very effective in 
appearance ; as Sir Arthur Evans says,t “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this arrangement 
of a stairease with a double head was adopted by the architect simply with an eye to symmetry and 
grandiose effect." | 

The question of the Theatral Area is a moat interesting one. It seems to have existed on every 
palace site; as at Knossos (ig. 12), Phaestos (fig, 16), and Gournia, In every case the plan is the same: 
two rows of steps joining at right angles, At Phaestos there is a paved platform at the top of the long 
range of steps which was originally backed by a massive wall supporting an upper ferrace.§ The use 
to which these areas were put has been the subject of much diseussion. Undoubtedly, as the name 
which has been given to them implies, they were centres of sport where the people would assemble from 
time to time to see various contests, boxing, dancing, &e. The size of these areas—that at Knossos 
is, a8 has been said, about 40 by 30 feet—precludes the possibility of their having been used 
es a : 


*,Evana in B.8.4., VELL { BSA. tx. 
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for the favourite sport of bull baiting. Sir Arthur Evans thinks,* from the way in which the steps 
overlap and are keyed into one another, that the designers of these areas fumbled about after the idea 
of seats in & continuous semicircle, but did not manage to hit upon it. 

Speaking generally, the existing palaces give plans of great regularity and basic simplicity : 
angles are right angles, and walls parallel; the most difficult problems of planning are treated in a 
straightforward and workmanlike manner, and differences of level and upper stories are ordinary 
matters of everyday occurrence and are dealt with most successfully. 


(c) Tae Panace Pray anp THe Matwnann Typr. 

An observant student of Minoan architecture is bound to be struck by the great (lissimilarity 
between the plans of the Cretan palaces and those of the mainland. Yet it has been agreed thai the 
peoplo of these various mainland towns sprang from the same peoples as the Cretuns, and were indeed 
in a very real sense part of the same civilisation. Why then this difference? If the origin of the 
people, and consequently of the plan, was the same, the subsequent development ought naturally to 
be on similar lines. 

The explanation is, that the final results were merely the outcome of a gradually divergent. develop- 
ment owing to difference of climatic conditions, or, to put it in the words of Dr. Mackenzie « Ve | 


diverging nee And iti thie prooem.of gradual dlGerensiation that aconeans forthe nee aon nally, 
in ee final outcome of architectural design as represented respectively by the palaces of Crete and those of Arne. Tiryns, 

The whole question may be said to centre round the two types of hearth—tfixed and portable. In 
Crete, where the climate was warm, a portable brazier was all that was required for heating purposes, 
but further north, at Mycenae or Tiryns, the greater rigour of the winter climate would require a fixed 
fire of respectable dimensions. ‘The fixed fire would require a smoke-hole in the middle of the roof ; 
so no upper story could be built over the lower room. Again, with a fire in the centre of the room no 
throughway could be allowed ; entrance and exit must be from one side of the room; otherwise the 
draughts would cause the smoke to whirl and eddy about and go anywhere except out of the opening 
intended for that purpose, This blocking of throughway would cause to spring up, before very long, 
a system of surrounding corridors by which it would be possible to get from one room to another without 
passing across a third, Thus a system of disconnecting corridors would come into being merely on 
utilitarian grounds, and « plan such as that of Tiryns would be the result. In addition, the increasing 
rigour of climate would make undesirable the number of openings which allowed of such thoroughgoing 
intercommunication between room and room in Minoan palaces, 

The necessity, too, on the mainland of keeping the whole building within the fortifications, meant 
that there would be a certain cramptness and want of room compared with Minoan palaces, where no 
fortifications had to be considered as none existed : there were none of “ these tough walls" + to with- 
stand siege which are found on mainland sites, the Minoans preferring to trust to their navy rather than 
to walls, and only taking precautions, as in the northern entrance at Knossos, against robbers or 
perhaps a riot amongst the people. There can hardly be any question as to which set of circumstanees 
produced the finer plans, and this difference in style gives what is perhaps one of the clearest object 
lessons we could desire as to the importance of such points as geographical conditions in determining 





the plan. 





(To be continwed,) 
bs BB. A. IX. . + Alackensie in BSA. XI. ~— + LT iend, XXII. 6. Se 


TREATMENT OF OLD COUNTRY HOUSES 


REVIEWS, 
TREATMENT OF OLD COUNTRY HOUSES, 
Smoll Country Houses: their Repair and Enlargement. Forty 
Seaaaie thorn from Fine Centurion By y Pests 
Weaver, 40. Lond. 1914. 15s. net. [" Country Lije,” 

20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. | 

Following #o soon after Mr. W. A. Forsyth's Paper* 
on" The Repair of Ancient. Buildings,” Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver's new book on “Small Country Houses : Their 
Repair and Enlargement " is indeed a sign of the times. 
As # believer in a living architecture one cannot, how- 
ever, admit that it is an entirely healthy sign that so 
many folk now prefer to “ rough it,” to some extent, 
in an old house with its frequent and familiar dis- 
comforts, rather than to live in a “ purpose-made " 
house designed by a competent architect: but the 
fact remains that the former proceeding is now rather 
fashionable, and, that being so, it is only fitting that 
Country Life should endeavour to educate the public 
it has so long fascinated with such a fine series of 
photographs of beautiful old buildings. 

[Tf only present-day opinion had ripened a century 
earlier, how much richer should we be in unrestored 
monuments of the past! But since so many are gone, 
it behoves us, especially architects, to care for and 
lovingly preserve what is left. It would be pire- 
sumption for us arbitrarily to decide whether this or 
that is beautiful and worthy of preservation: the 
broader view should be taken that when 48 atructure 
is reasonably old it is history and should be treated 
with the reverence one has for an Old Master. Fashion 
is so fickle that what is considered ngly to-day may 
very well be admired to-morrow, and vice versa. 
Whatever our private opinions may be of any parti- 
cular building or feature thereof, they should be 
rigorously suppressed if such opinions are at variance 
with one’s own idea of what is beautiful. Of course 
it is sheer affectation to copy exactly the work of the 
past : it is not art, nor is it sincere. Therefore if we 
must repair or adapt, let us do it in an unobtrusively 
distinctive and modern manner, always harmoniously 
and without destroying. 

Mr, A. C. Benson+ lately remarked, with much 
truth, in ‘speaking of the wrong kind of modern 
restoration, that it“... is not a departure, it ia o 
fame virtuosity, desiring if possible to reconstruct a 
Vanished atmosphere without any real knowledge of 
what that atmosphere actually was ..." In fact, 
it 14 a8 unreal as many of the historical pageants that 
Were 50 prevalent a few years ago. It must be admitted 
that it is not easy to reconcile any modernising pro- 
with the preservation of the charm of age, but 
nevertheless this frequently has to be attempted ; 
how suecesafully, in many cases, may be judged from 
the photographs reproduced in Mr. Weaver's book. 








* JovhwaL ELBA, 20 Deo, 1612, 

Pin ao address on" The Reanty of Age,” read before the 
Society for the Proteetion of Ancient Bui dings at the general 
ae on 10th Jone last, published in their Ann Hal Report and 
in the CormAd! Mayarine fur July. 
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He rightly emphasises the point in his Introduction, 
autchisice be read and re-read with much kets by 
all who have charge of ancient buildings, whether as 
owners or otherwise. 

The illustrations here reproduced, by the courtesy 
of the publishers, from the early pages of the book, 
show quite painfully the evils of conjectural restora- 
tion and how easily the beauty of age can be ruthlessly 
destroyed within afew days. The Guildhall at Laven- 
ham, Suffolk, is a case in point, and the pity of it is 
that the unfortunate result was entirely Unnecessary, 
and therefore avoidable. The other example, from 
the same county, is of less importance, but the actual 
house to-day is even more amusing than the photo- 
graph (taken while the “ restoration ’ was in progress) 
shows it to be. | 

As a onaae to ea the book ae contains 
typical examples of old houses rightly repaired or 
enlarged. These extend to two hundred pages, 
and are selected from the works of architects with 
a real appreciation for the work of our forefathers. 
By the time one has reached the end of so a etiging 
a meal, one has almost forgotten that the hore 
d'@uvre was so thoroughly indigestible (vide Ilus- 
trations IL. I1., IL, TV., V. and VE). 

Especially successful is Mr. William Weir's repair 
and adaptation of the Town Hall at Watlington. 
The author very naturally singles it out for praise. 
Si Lawrence Gomme's “The Mound.” at Long 
Crendon,. Bucks, cleverly converted by his son, 
Mr. Austen Gomme, is irresistible in’ its charm. 
Mr. Basil Stallybrass (like Mr, William Weir) is 
referred to in the heading of chapter ii, “as an 
exponent of the S.P.A.B, principles,” and right 
well do both these architects follow them. } 

Some good brickwork by Mr. H. M. Fletcher is 
shown in chapter xxxi., and mention should also 
be made of Mr, Walter Cave’s admirable treatment 
of Mr. and Mra. Asquith's little riverside retreat 
at Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire. A less experienced 
architect—yielding perhaps to the pressure of a 
clent—might easily have fallen into the trap of 
more or less imitating the old timber-framed buildi a 
but Mr. Cave knew better, and wisely designed his 
new building in a manner dissimilar to the adjacent 
existing work, precisely in the same spirit that a 
builder of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
would have approached his task, There is nothing 
in the least discordant about the juxtaposition of 
the two types of building. | 
_ Mr. Weaver endorses this view, which is one that 
is gaining ground daily, thanks primarily to the well- 
sustained persistence of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings (from the time of its inception 
by William: Morris nearly forty years ago), which 
was never allowed to flag for a moment, in the face 
of much hostility, under the -able and energetic 
guidance of Mr. Thackeray Turner. 

Country Life has ever been the enem iy of 
shams and“ fakers,” and it has consisten tly furthered 
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the cause of sincerity in architecture, but no beok 
is likely to do more for that cause than Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver’s opportune and very weleome  Sinall 
Houses > Thar Repair and Enlargement, 

One might wonder, with the eagerness of a reader 
of serial stories, What is to be the fate of "A derelict 
awaiting repair” (at the very beginning of the book), 
hut there need be no anxiety on this account, for it 
is now in the hands of Mr, Harry Redfern. Let us 
hope that his treatment of it—for sympathetic 
landlord—may be one of the delights that a possible 
vequel to this interesting book may have in store 
for us. | 

Bast. O1tver {A.| 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 

Shades ond Shadows, with Applications fo Architectarn! Detoula 
and Exerciacs in drawing them with the Brush and Pew, ily 
Witliani K. Ware, jormerly Projessor of Architecture in the 
Massachusetts Inatitule of Technology. 40, I9L2 [fnter- 
national Text-book Coa pansy. | 

- "This businesslike book ia written with that originality 

and thoroughness which are characteristic of Professor 
Ware's welcome contributions to architectural educa- 
tonal literature. The revival of the employment of 
shadows and rendering is looked upon by some merely 
as a fashionable trick of draughtamanship. But the 
study of the phenomena of light and shade and its 
effect on the appearance of solid forms is in reality of 
paramount importance to the architect. It is striking 
fo note that when in this country the practice wit 
indicating shadows was allowed to fall into disuse, the 
period was remarkable for an unequalled poverty of 
conception in design. As the author points out, the 
problems presented In architectural drawings are few 
and comparatively simple, and are of such frequent 
oeeurrence, under almost identical conditions, that 
they can advantageously be solved once for alland the 
restilts formulated for future use. 

The book is arranged in two parte, the first preceded 
by an Introduction dealing with the phenomena of 
light and shade—direct, diffused, and reflected—on 
rough, smooth, and polished surfaces of various 
materials, ‘The two parts deal respectively with recti- 
linear solids and curved lines and solids of revolution. 
In each part the more theoretical exercises are fol- 
lawed by " Architectural Applications,” showing the 
systems applied to familiar architectural forms, « 
method which has the double advantage of combining 
branches of elementary study and of direct utility: 
In addition to these chapters, projection, perspective, 
and trigonometrical terms are explained in an 
a ix. ‘The short article on perspective is sugges- 
tive and to the point, but while there are, of course, 
many advantages in placing the object at angles of 
45 degrees to the picture plane, one cannot agree with 
the statement that this m usual in oblique perspec- 
tive ; or, again, that “ the advantages of adopting any 
other angle would be equally well secured by setting 
the object over to the left or righ 


f 


A great number of problems are worked out, and in, 


eases where there are several methods of solution all 
are given—a principle which, as the author says, ts 
calculated to secure for the study of shades and 
shadows the educational and disciplinary advantages 
which are often sought to be obtained by the study of 
the more indirect and artificial procedures of descrip- 
tive geometry, 

The numerous line illustrations are clear and often 
very ingenious in conception. The practice of giving 
in many cases perspectives and perspective plans in 
addition to the orthographic projections rae prove 
a great help to the student in exercising his imagina- 
tion in terms of three dimensions by means of graphical 
discussion. ; 

The profession is fortunate in having the resulta of 
the researches of such an authority a4 Professor Ware 
available in such convenient form, and the student 
who masters the contents of this volume will be fully 
equipped as far as these branches of draughtsmanship 
are concerned , | 

Lesime Writeison | -l.]- 


Mesern. B. 'T. Batsford announce the following :— 

The English Parish Church: an Account of the Chief 
Types of Buildings produced in. England during Eight 
Sects Be ahs Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D, F.S:A. 

fith over 350 illustrations reproduced from photograph: 
and drawings, including a specially prepared series of ee 

Bruges. A Record and an impression by Mary Stratton 
(Editor of “ Fellowship Books"). With 120 drawings 
specially done for the work by Charles Wade. La. Bo. 
Chapter V., which gives an interesting analysis of Brugean 
domestic architecture, is contributed by Mr. Arthur 
Stratton [F.] 

Bataford’s “ Library of Decorative Art” (size 14 inches 
by 10} inches} :— 

(1) Decoration in England, from 1660-1770. By 
Francia Lenygon. With over 350. illustrations. 

_ (2) Furniture in England, from 1660-1750. By Francia 
Lenygon. With over 400 iustrations. 

(3) Tapestry Weaving in England, from the Earlicet 
Times to the end of the 18th century. By W.G. Thomson. 
With 57 illustrations Of 


A Town Planning Text-book. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council 
announce the publication, on the lst Ootober, of a concise 
History of the Town-Planning Movement, combined! with 
a Text-book on Town Planning, written by their secretary 


Mr Henry A Aldridge, with an appendix by Mr. Frank ML 
Heong: ae Mr. Ean RAB plese 
respoctively Chairman and Clerk of the Ruislip-Nort , 
Urten District Council, Mr. Aldckten’s oheee of priegonae 
is in two parts—[. The Case for Town Planning; IT. A 
Practical Manual for the Use of Councillors, Officer, and 
others, The Appendix consists of the annotated text of 
the Act and of the Procedure Regulations, the various 
notices, advertisements, certificates, etc., required, and the 
text’ of the Birmingham and the Ruislip-Northwood 
Town-Planning Schemes, 
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RHEIMS AND DINANT 681 


THE TOLL OF BARBARISM. 
== 

“ Without being able to pleul even military , exi- 
gencies, and solely for the pleasure of destruction, 
the German troops—have subjected Rheims Cathedral 
toa systematic and furious bombardment. Al the 
present moment the famous basilica ia no more than a 
heap of ruins, The Government of the Republic finds it 
necessary to denounce to universal indignation this 
revolting act of vandalism whick, by handing over to the 
flames a sanctuary of our history, has robbed humanity 
of an incomparable portion of ils artistic patrimony.” — 

Tuk Frexch GOVERNMENT'S Prorvesr. | 
FUXHERE are many things in the world which 
| can never be paid for. The destruction of 
Louvain, Dinant, and Rheims Cathedral can never be or ontls 
paid for, and can never be atoned for. | aad 
How and why the word “culture” was brought for- 
ward on behalf of the Germans it is hard to know, 
But Germany has now added to all its diplomatic 
follies (which have placed it in the wrong before the 
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whole world) a crowning crime against the world i ‘= 
of art and culture. Objects of enduring beauty se i 

and delight which graced the fair lands of France ce 

and Belgium and gave everlasting pleasure to the : 

wide world are being destroyed, from no other Pe . 

motives than those of blind barbarism and revenge. eee ——~—~ighr as? 


Nothing can ever reinstate German rulers in 
the eyes of the world of art after such brutal 
acts as these, No millions of war indemnity 
and no wild glut of revenge could ever undo 
the harm and loss. Germany has injured the 
world past all reparation. 

[t must always be borne in mind that a 
church like that of Notre-Dame at Dinant is 
not only of value in itself, but stands as the 
central feature in endless views of beauty up 
aml down the Meuse. We may, in serene 
heights of pure architectural thought, reflect 
on the oddities and incongruities of the bulbous- 
shaped spires of Belgium, but who would have 
wished to dismantle the steep tower roofa and 
curious spire of Notre-Dame at Dinant? It 
has never been suggested that this pure thir- 
teenth-century church should be more suitably 
crowned, and, now that the roofs and spire are 
gone, shall we be likely to see a thirteenth- 
century restoration of the upper portions of the 
church which have been blown away? Such 
picturesque beauty spots which have grown up 
from the traditions and genius of the Belgian 
people are dear to us all, and we view with 
dismay and horror the Insane folly and blind 
fury which cause their destruction. 

The picture of Dinant as we knew it with 
the picturesque spire and sturdy towers of 
Notre-Dame dominating the old houses and 
peel bridge, outlined against a beautiful 

ackground of wooded rocks ond aet in a 
foreground of placid river, is gone for ever 





“Dinan ae ris 
47 





ax the consequence of war against a ruthless and 
barbarian foe. | | 

It is diffeult to realise the loss the world has 
sufiered at Rheims. This great cathedral chorch, 
where the ancient kings of France were crowned, 
which sums up in its fabric the unity of Gothic art, 
which has been styled the Parthenon of French 
national urt—this was the heritage whose loss we 
mourn. When we think of its great west front, its 
glorious glass, ite typical medieval sculpture, ita 
endless features of interest and charm, words fail to 
express the lass to the architectural world. The whole 
profession is in protest against the wicked and sense- 
less folly which dooms such records of human geniua 
to the flames. In face of such disasters ua these we 
are at first struck dumb, but one would like to think 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects would in 
some way voice the indignation of its members, and 
at least place on record its reprobation of such o 
crune, 

T. Ravries Davison [Mon -A.]. 


Sir Tuomas Jackson, R.A., in a letter to The 
Timea, 818 :— 2 

The loas to art by the destruction of Rheims can 
hardly he conceived. In it French Gothie reached 
its climax. It had advanced a step beyond Chartres, 
which has about it still something tentative, and it 
stopped short of the incipient weakness of Amiens. 
It was the very crown and flower of French Gothic. 
The apse and chapels of Jean d’Orhais set the pattern 
for all that followed, and have never been surpassed. 
“This is how we must do the work at Cambrai,” 
wrote Wilars de Honecort against the sketches ho 
made of them while the walla were rising. The 
sculptures were unrivalled even by those at Chartres, 
and were finer than anything at Amiens. The groups 
of the Annunciation and Salutation in the west 
portal were comparable to the antique, with an 
added spirituality wanting in ancient art. The 
¢lerestory was filied with glorious glass of the 13th 
century like that at Chartres, Bourges, and Canter- 
bury. All, or nearly all this we must have lost 
irreparably. The glass must have been blown out 
by explosions, and the lovely statuary must be 
ahattered and defaced. How much of the main 
walls and the great arcades with ther beautiful 
capitals, or the storied west front with its wealth of 
imagery both inside and outeide, is capable of repair 
and preservation we shall hope to know before long. 
I fear there will be little enough, | 

We are told there was no military reason for this 
outrage. The Cathedral was, in fact, serving os n 
hospital for German soldiers, who barely escaped 
destruction by the shells of their own side. Ita ruin 
was simply an act of brutal savagery to glut the rage 
of an invader disappointed of the conquest of which 
he had made sure. And where is it to stop! Noyon, 
with a great cathedral scarcely less important to art, 
ia not sufe; Laon, with its stately nave and its five 
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steeples, is at the enemy's mercy ; St. Quentin, with 
its fine church and its delightful Hétel de Ville, lies 
in the path of his retreat and may share the fate of 
Louvain. 


OBITUARY, 
The late Edward Ingress Bell. 

lam asked to write « short personal note of my late 
friend, os w man, and | wish | had his own literary 
skill to do justice to the subject. It is said that some — 
men are so endowed that they pass through life with- 
out making enemies ; if it is so, most certamly Ingress 
Bell was one of them. Gifted with a charming 
presence and personality, hia sympathetic nature lis 
the happy faculty of extracting the good out of all 
with whom he came in contact and leaving them better 
than he found them. Superior in endowment to most 
men he met, he was careful not to assert it, 

Among his friends in early life was W. Eden 
Neatield, with whom he worked of an evening and 
for whom he always retained a great admiration. 
J, F. Bentley was another of his lifelong friends, and 
he delighted in reminiscences of both of them. His 
architectural work waa his main interest in life, but 
by no means his only one. A loyal Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, he was always 
ready to support it, but he was in no sense a party 
man and took little interest in architectural politics ; 
he read several delightful papers, full of literary 
merit, before both the Institute and the Architectural 
Association. A keen though kindly eritic, he was 
enthusiastic in his admiration of the work that 
appealed to him ; when it did not, he simply passed it 
by on the other side. He won the devotion of all the 
staff with whom he worked, who would have done 
anything for him. Of a retiring disposition, it was 
difficult to persuade him to make a speech, but he 
could do so when he chose with great effect, as we all 
knew at our friendly office dinners, when in afew 
words he would say exactly the right thing in perfectly 
chosen language, Shakespeare, Thackeray and Charles 
Lamb were his favourite authors, and he would quote 
from them with extraordinary accuracy and appro 
priateness, and was also a delightful raconteur. 

Bell and [| carried out a large amount of work 
together without any agreement other than an occa- 
sional letter between us, and without difficulty of any 
kind, and when the time came, through fatling health, 
for his retirement we separated with much regret, and 
I can only say for myself that without him life can 
never be to me the same again. He was first of all an 
artist in all his work and in hia outlook on life, This 
never left him though he had to work hard to maintain 
himeelf and his family. Accustomed at the War 
Office to large schemes, he was equally skilful in laying 
out a large plan and in raising an elevation upon it, 
the two being practically worked out simultancously. 
He was a very fine draughtsman, and at the same 
time was thoroughly practical. A man of extra- 
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ordinary though restrained energy, he has left a 
worthy monument behind him in the large amount of 
beautiful work that he did and in the devotion of his 
friends, Though fully equipped with archreological 
knowledge, he was never a copyist in any sense. 

Bell had in o marked degree the saving sense of 
humour and kindliness,which carried him through the 
troubles and anxieties of life without embittering him. 
Hewas deeply interested in the War, but never doubted 
we should win through; he used to say that “this 
was no ordinary war, and that it would have a preat 
dramatic ending.” We shall see! When some four 
years ago ill-health came he uncomplainingly laid 
aside his work, though with the greatest regret, dis- 
posed of the house which he had built for himself at 
Sutton, and retired with hia family to Worthing, a 
favourite place of his. There he was devotedly 
attended by his wife and daughters to the end, which 
came suddenly and painlessly, and he was laid to rest 
in the cemetery at Worthing on a cloudless day sur- 
rounded by his family and a few faithful and lifelong 


friends. R1.P. Aston Wess [F.]}. 


By the death of Mr. FE. Ingress Bell the profession 
has sustained a severe logs: and to those who knew 
him, especially the younger members, to whom he 
was ever a friend, his death will be deeply deplored. 
It was my privilege to know him for many years, 
first as one of his assistants, then as a friend. It 
was always a delight to me to work for him, ever full 
of encouragement and enthusiasm, ever ready to 
help with his wide professional knowledge and artistic 
sympathies. He was the truest of friends, a most 
lovable man, posseased of an old-world charm and 
courtesy which endeared him to all. In spite of his 
great attainments he wus singularly modest and 
retiring, and it waa characteristic of him that, where 
possible, he avoided publicity and eschewed honours, 
preferring rather to accomplish his work and remain 
in the background. Such was Ingress Bell as I knew 
lim. He has gone full of vears and honour—his 


gain, our loss, W. Bevax [F.). 


Kdward Ingress Bell was specially educated for the 
profession by his father, himself an architect (and for 
a time clerk-of-works for Sir Gilbert Scott), and was 
afterwards placed by him in the office of Mr. Thomas 
Page, C.1. From there he went to the office of Sir 
Charles Barry, and subsequently to that of Mr. 
Joseph Hansom. He commenced practice in London 
in 1860 with Mr, H. ¥. Bacon, i in addition to his 
private practice was for many years employed as 
“ Firat Class Surveyor" in the War Office, Among his 
eather works were the following :—schools at Brent's 
Court (Southwark), Bungay, Guildford, Windlesham, 
Bagshot, Orphanage and Schoolk at Kilburn, the 
Masonic Hall at Ipswich; St, Joseph's Church, 
Guildford; Restoration of St. James's Church, 
Icklingham; Church House and Schools at Cater- 


ham ; important country houses, including Dedworth 
Manor, Clewer, and The Grange, East Sheen, and 
residences at Watford, St. Albans, Catford Bridge, 
Kilburn, Sutton, ete. 

In the early ‘eighties Mr. Bell became associated 
with Sir Aston Webb in the competition for the 
Admiralty and War Offices, with the result that they 
were included mm the second competition and were 
awarded the third premmm. The same architects 
won the open competition for the Victoria Law 
Courts, Birmingham, and the Clirist’s Hospital 
Schools, Horsham. both of which buildi they 
carmed out, They also erected in collaboration the 
Birmingham University, the Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Society's building in Moorgate Street, 
the Koval United Service Institution in Whitehall, 
additions to Cains College, Cambridye, the rebuilding 
of the Museum at St. John’s, Newfoundland, eto. 

Mr. Bell was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 1866, and Fellow in 1804. He had served on the 
Art Committee, acting for a time as Hon, Secretary, 
and had assisted the activities of the Institute m 
various other directions. His contributions to the 
transactions at general meetings include Papers 
on “ The Criticism of Architecture" |Teansacrions, 
1868-69, pp. 148-160), “ The Modern Barrack: its 
Plan and Construction’ (Teaxsactions, 1880-8], 
pp. 15-10], and o short Paper on the Treatment of 
Terra-cotta [TRaxsactrons, 1892-93, pp. 207 et seq.]. 
He retired from practice in 1909, being then in his 
seventy-third year. 


It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mrs. Arthur Cates, who passed away after 
short illness on the 19th of last month. The late 
Mr. Arthur Cates was a tireless worker in promoting 
the objects of the Institute, and one of the most 
active members it has ever possessed. After his 
death Mrs. Cates maintained the interest shown 
by her late husband in the philanthropic work of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society. No necessitous 
case wie brought to her attention without re- 
celving her sympathy and help. To the Library 
of the Institute she made considerable gifta of 
valuable books, now contained in a book-case 
which she also presented, and which formed part 
of Mr. Cates’s library. Her latest gift was the large 
collection of photographs of architectural subjects 
collected by Mr. Cates on his foreign travels, together 
with the cabinet in which they are preserved, The 
Institute has lost a friend and benefactor by her 
death ; and those to whom she was personally known 
will not readily forget her amiable and ki ndly qualities. 

Ropoir Diecxs, Librarian, 





_ The deepest sympathy is felt by the Inatitute with 
its esteemed Hon. Fellow, Lord Plymouth, whose 
gallant son, Lieut. the Hoa. Archer Windsor-Clive 
fell in one of the earliest fights of the War. : 
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CHRONICLE. 
The War: Destruction of Architectural Monuments. 

The following correspondence has been handed in 
for publication :-— r 

LUA September 1914. 
His Excellency, The American Ambasaador— 

Srr—tIn conjunction with the Royal Academy, the 
British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 
National Trust, and the Art Workers’ Guild, this 
Institute desires to appeal to you to enlist the 
influence of the United States of America in a matter 
which is felt to be of serious importance. 

The destruction or damage by the Germans of 
many fine old buildings at Louvain and Malines, 
besides lesser works of ancient architecture in France 
and Belgium, gives good cause of fear for the safety 
of some of the very finest mediwval and other build- 
ings of France. Therefore it is that we appeal to you, 
not only for our own satisfaction, but also in the 
interests of civilisation and particularly for the sake 
of posterity, to request your Government to make 
strong representations to the German Government to 
insist that the armies of that country respect all old 
buildings having historic or architectural interest, and 
all works of art or the buildings that contain them. 

We firmly believe that representations on this 
subject on the part of the United States of America 
would carry very great weight with the German 
Government, and, having regard to the unanimous 
expression of regret at the destruction or damage 
which has Siekdg cuennneds we sincerely trust that 
you will see your way to do all that you can to secure 
the intervention we suggest. | 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Eexest NEWTON, 
President. of the Royal Institute of 
Rritiah Architects. 
(Rerur.) 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
London : 14th September 1914, 
Ernest Newton, Eaq., A-RA,, Prendent RI S.A— 
Sim —In reply to your letter of the 11th September, 
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the Ambassador desires me to say, in reference to the 
request made by you, in the name of the Royal 
Institute of British Architecta, that the Government 
af the United States make representations to the 
Government of the German Empire to the effect that 
buildings having an historical or architectural interest 
be respected in military movements, that your 
communication has been referred to the Department 
of State, Washington, for its consideration. 
Yours faithfully, 
Jonpax Herserr STABLER, 
Second Secretary of Embasay. 


LUA September 1914, 
The Ri. Hon. J. A. Pease, P.C., MP — 

Sim,—The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
feeling it to be their duty in this national emergency 
to arrange for such collective action by the arelutec- 
tural profession as may be found to be desirable, have, 
with the co-operation of members of otherarchitectural 
bodies, formed an Architects’ War Committee which 
is broadly mpresentative of the whole of the profession 
in the United Kingdom. | | 

This Committee desires to offer to His Majesty's 
Government an assurance of the loyal and energetic 
support of the profession in any direction which may 
be found to be practicable and desirable. 

It is felt that the Imperial Government is best able 
to indicate what form of assistance would be of most 
value to it and the Committee would welcome any 
suggestion fram the Government in this direction. 

The Committee is prepared to furnish imformation 
on all matters in which the State may require the 
services of architects in any part of the United 
Kingdom during the period of the war and to give 
advisory assistance in connection with any schemes 
af construction which the Government may contem- 


plate in this em: cy, 
We have the eae to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Erxesr NewrTon, P.RIBA, _ 
Chairman, Architects’ War Committee. 
C, Srantey Preacu, | 
Hon. Sec., Architects’ War Commatiec. 


{Rerty.] 
Whitehall, 8.W. : 14th September 1914, 
C, Stanley Peach, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary, Architects’ War Committee— 

Dean Ste,—lI have to thank you on behalf of the 
Government for vour letter of the 11th September 
and for the generous and patriotic offer of help made 
by the Architects’ War Committee, [ am forwarding: 
your letter to other Government Departments, m i 
if any opportunity of utilising your help arises a 
further communication will be sent to you. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH A. Ome 






bk 


and 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Hon. Secretary of the Arehi- 
tects’ War Committee, has issued the following 
circular :— 

Although it may be presumed that most of the 
architects who have had to leave ther work im order 
to join the Armed Forces were able, before their 
departure, to place their work in the hands of ool- 
leagues and friends, yet it is thought probable that 
oases may arise in which it will be difficult for archi- 
tects to find suitable substitutes. In such cases 
architecta are invited to note that the Architects’ 
War Committee, already formed, ts willing to give 
advice and help. The extent and nature of the 
help offered may be classified as follows :—{a@) 
Undertaking complete charge of an office; (0) 
Carrying on in all its phases a specific piece of work ; 
(¢) Visiting a specific piece of work and SPOTS bo 
office only; (@) Dealing with clients, builders, and 
general matters; (e¢) Providing draughtsmanship 
directly or indirectly; (/) Giving only general advice 
on and when required, wll | 

Readers in sympathy with the Committee's efforts 
can help in one or more of the following ways :— 

1. By writing to the Hon. Secretary, Architects’ 
War Committee, 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London, offering their services, when a form will be 
sent to them inviting specific information as to the 
extent and nature of their generosity, ahould this be 
called upon. 

2. By sending this announcement to colleagues who 
have already joined the Forces, and who are known or 
supposed to require assistance. | 

4%. By intimating their own intention of joining the 
Forces, and the general nature of the professional 
circumstances which will result, when another form 
will be sent with full details. 

4. By drawing the attention of others likely to be 
interested in this movement, whether prospective 
donors of services or military patriota, 

The War Committee desire to emphasise that their 
offer of help is extended to all architects, whether or no 
they be members of any organised architectural body, 

The Committee also wish to call the attention of 
those desiring of joining the Army to the fact that 
certain advantages may be obtained by recruits 
by joining through the Architectural Association 
rather than through other channels. 


Corn Exchange Chambers, Whar} Street, Sheffield : 

Dear Sin,—May | ask what effect the present 
international crisis will have on the proceedings of 
the Institute with regard to the New Charter. 

As you know, my colleague, Mr. Wrench, and I 
represent many hundred Licentiates who wish to 
protest against the Charter being granted in its 
present form, and in justice to them we should like 
to know the intentions of our governing body. 


As an ex-Volunteer it is probable that I may be 


WAH COMMITTEE 


ealled upon for service, and I understand that 


Mr. Wrench may be affected in the same manner. 

Is it possible, therefore, for your Council to give 
an undertaking that the matter shall be so adjusted 
that time be guaranteed after the war for our appeal 
against the Charter | 

May IT also ask that your reply to this letter be 
framed in such a way that it may be published in 
the London papers and the architectural journals ? 
Té is very desirable that those who are supportin 
us should know the reason for the suspension of 
action, and the publication of this letter, and your 
reply thereto, will save a great amount of corre- 
spondence,—Y ours faithfully, 

Fraxcis A. WINDER. 

In the absence of the Secretary the matter was 
referred to the President, who replied :— 

“ LWA Aujuat 1914, 
Francis Winder, Exq.— 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 6th inst., 
you may take it for granted that the Council of the 
Institute will not be occupied with the consideration 
of the New Charter, or take any steps in connection 
with it, at the present time —Yours faithfully, 

| Erxest Newton. 
Prendent RI B.A, 


Architects’ Special War Rehef Fond. 

The following appeal has been issued :— 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, feeling 
it to be their duty im this national émergency to 
arrange for such collective action by the architectural 
profession aa may be found to be destrable, have, 
with the co-operation of members of other architee- 
tural botlies, formed an Architects’ War Committee 
which is broadly representative of the whole profes- 
sion in the United Kingdom. 

It is felt that a contribution by the whole body of 
architects to the Prince of Wales's Relief Fund will 
not only secure a larger donation and enable all to 
help, however small a sum they are able to subscribe, 
but that the donation given in this way may encour- 
age others to a like effort. 

The Committee will be glad to receive contributions 
to this Fond. 

While, however, it is most important that the 
National Fund should be supported, the Committee 
cannot be blind to the fact that there is likely to be 
a great deal of temporary distress among architects, 

The Board of Trade Returns for the month of 
August show the immense diminution of trade already 
caused by the War, which cannot fail to have a 
serious effect on the work of our profession. The 
funds at the disposal of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society are quite inadequate to cope with such an 
emergency. ‘The War Committee therefore hope that 
all architects who are in a position to do so will give 
the most generous support to the “ Special Fund ” 


intended mainly for the assistance of architects and 
for other matters arising from the War which may 
affect our profession. 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
The Architects’ War Committee, 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


The Architectural Association have issued the 
following circular :— 
18 Tujton Street, Weetrrinater : 12th September 1914 
Sm.—For the convenience of all members of the architec- 
tural and kindred professions and their friends who wish to 


respond at once to Lord Kitohener’s appeal, the following 
arrangements with the various authorities wo been made »— 


lonn KircHesen’s Arwy. 

All men enlisting at Whitehall in any branch of His Majesty's 
Regular Forces, through the Architectural Association, will 
ho sent to whichever regiment they may choone, provided it is 
not recruited to ite full strength, and they will be kept together 
aa far aa their duties will allow. 

Qur Preadent and a number of members haves already been 
accepted for the Royal Engineers, whero as Sappers they will 
find their civil training gives re agrrat advantage. ‘Those 
who prefer to join the sae dei or Infantry, ean do 
ao, and | am arranging with the recruiting station in the City 
to aend a ‘speedo to them for enlistment in the uniia being 
reserved for City 

The tenn of solistineci is for the war, and the age limit is 
19 to 35. Pay at the usual army rates. 

A epecial branch of the Motor Transport Corps is now being 


formed to collect and - the numerous tars attached to 
the Allied Forces in the field. A limited number of recruits 
ate required immodiately. 


E man applying must be a mechanic skilled in motor 

Fenton Ia deal shale whiethon ha oan betasg his Grea ue 
or motoreyele. 

ecectd te lovve eughend Barly dd. o day on be rage 
ig expected to leave recruiting m rm 
and men wishing to join, who have the necessary qualifications, 
should communicate with me at oper. 

Work in the profession is likely to become scarcer as tho 
war continues, and to economise employment ia most desirable, 
All nesistanta and othors eligible for Kitchener's Army should 
not hesitate to join at once, leaving their berths to those who 
from age or health cannot be accepted, and who may other- 
wise be out of work. 

In this connection, I understand that the Royal Inetitute 
of British Architects is ig Sor the mark of younger res 
in practice, who wish to | forces, to be looked after 
during their absence 

TERRITORIAL. 
Fores Service.—Tho Fo Service hattalion of “ The 
Artista ® is in at full an picked men are beit 
| 4m Tewerve, and prelates will be trained in the ‘ 
hattalion until vacancios occu 

Home Dilated eaond bettation of “The Artista '" ia 
being formed for Home Defence and a few vacancies have 
been reserved for members of the A.A.and R.L BLA. Members 
appl to mé direct will be forniehed with an introduction 
to the Reeruiting Officer. 

Men of the second battalion will live at home at present. 

Term of enlistment, 4 yours. Pay leo doy, and 2s a day 
partner tarry until barracks are ierepir ; 

The Territorial Engineers are present recruiting or 
Homo Defence. 


Ancurrecttaar Associatiox Vouurxteen Tamia Conrs. 


The AA, Volunteer Traming Mid ssnaoal rs ese ob carten 
ater Tin Volunteer Sena trvetaing toc Committee, of tities 
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Lord Desborough is Chairman, ‘This Committee has received 
eit =i from the War Office to encourage and create 
ning Centres throughout the Kingdom for men who are 
incligible for Lord Kitchener's Army or the Territorials, or 
rea de are prevented by special circumstances from joining the 


nthe ALA. ( ot wale She Bille: See ae 
nucleus, is open to all: Arohitects and Survoy 
meng that at ey 


of kindred professions; the only a qualitication 
“a revented from joining the Arm as at present com 
e Headquarters of the Corps will bo the Central Electric 

Supply Co.'s Station, Lodge Road, St. John's Wood, where 
there is umple accommodation for miniature rilie practice, 
revolver practice, drill and skirmishing. 

Members can drill any day of the week except Sundays, and 
obtain musketry practice likewise, except on Tunsdaye and 

ya. 





Thoreda 

There is an entrance fee of 50, and a subscription of 2. a 
month, but this latter is liable to be incremeed if the price of 
LINMUnition ad Taner, 

Rifles and revolvers of service weight are provided for 
musketry practice at the ranges, with an allowance of 21 rounds 
of ammunition per day free of chorge, and members will be 
able to purchase further supplies at the range if required, 

The general equipment of the Corpa will depend on fred 
effort to a great extent, but assistance will also be obtained 
from the Central Volunteer Training Corps Committee. 

It ia not proposed to limit per gyros oe the Corps in any 
lly ee a2 ftated above, and T abo bee glad to recelve 

tending members as soon Aa | 

AL soulyias should state clearly wh 
2 the army, and when enrolled t Il be furnished with a 

special Pass, to adtnit them at H ‘dams 
ALAM POTTER, 
Hon, See, ALA. War Service Bureen, 


The R.1L.B.A. Record of Honour: First List. 
Intimation has been received that the following 
Members, Licentiates, and Students Rd .B.A. have 
been accepted for service with the lar or Terri- 
torial Forces until the conclusion of the War — 
FELLows, 
» William: Lieot.-Col, Go Sth Batt. Duke 
Tot Wellington's Rot "i sh F.}. a 
Corlette, Habert C.; Ma; ot, King Edwurd’s Horee (King's 
Overseas Dominions mi Pei Reserve Cavalry. 


Fletcher, H. Phillip : Major, Ist of London Yeomanry 
(Duke of Cam 


Martin, A. C. : Univerity« and Pubilic Schools’ Brigade. 
Maule, H. P. G.: Honourable Artillery Compan 
Milne, ©. P. : th Co. of London Terr, (Artists). 


AssOCl ATES. 


Adams, L. K.: Licut., 7th King’s Liver Regt 

Ball, “a aay : Surrey National icles A ieig Ae 
plain B.G.A. (BA) 

Barnish, Leonard : “0” Co, Liverpool Soottish. 

Bawor, 'T. P.: lst (Reserve) Ratt. Herefordshire Regt. 

Bennett, Philip D.: Licut., Sth Batt. BR. Warwickshire Regt. 

Bennett, terial) Sth Batt. W. Kent Regt. (Queen's Own) 


Ber vn, W. T, : Royal Eng 


ineora. 
k, W.: Captain, Sth th Ro al Welah Fusiliers. 
Binning, Alan: London Soottion. 


Birnesting|, H.: Sth Count of London Batt. (Terr. 
Blackford, A. G. ; Tho Artists ome! 


ng H. W.: : Comminaion in New Army of Territorial Force. 


Aritte’ Rulee 
Bante, He Royal Engineers, 
Butler, A. 8. G.: “B™ Battery, HAC, 


Carus-Witron, C.D. ; Officer, Ist County of Landan 
(Duke of Cambridge's}, fs ecemeaty 


they are unable to 






THE 8.1.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR ‘° 


Qlarke, John M.: Artista’ Rifles. 

Clarke, L. H.: Sth West Yorks Regt, 
Cockrill, O. H.: Captain (‘Terr.) | 
Colthurst, W. B.: Somerset Division Lord Kitchener's Army. 
Cook, J. 0., Jnr.: Captain, Territarials. 


Cooper, A. : a : | ; 
Cowdell, C.J. ML: University and Public School Corpa. 
Crawford, C..: ‘Terr. Force, Reoond Offer. 
Curtis. &. Carey: Capt. andl Hon, Major, 0.C, E. Cuemsey 
Eng. (Militia), 

Dixon-Spain, J. E.: Lieut., B.F.A. (Special Reserve), 
Gibson, E.H.: Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Goteh, L. M.: Royal Engineers. 
(rant, F.T. W.: Royal Engincer, 
Grice, ae The kiN titer 
Ground, J, K.: Honourable Artillery Company. 
Guthrie, L, Rome; London Scottish. 
Hack, M. 5. : Q.MLS., Artista’ Rifles. 7 
Harris, Philip Capes: Gnd City of London R.AMLC. (Terr. ) 
Hatchand-Smith, W. H.: The Artista’. 
Hayward, A. B.: 3ni Co. 3rd Batt. “Tho Buffs.” 
Hil,'J.7 Hon, Avillery Cerra 

il, J.: Hon. Artil Com ; 
Hill, RK. HL E. 2° Honourable Artillery Company. 
Hiteh, J..0. B.; The Artists’. 
Horsfield, J. Nixon: Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Hosking, T, 8. : Royal Engincers. rE 
Aennedy, E. Ro: 2nd Lieut... 8th Batt. Royal [rish Rifles. 
Kirk, Albert E.: Lieut.-Col., 0.(. Tth Batt. W. Yorks Regt, 
Laweock, Arnold: Royal Field Artillery. 
Lowes, A. E.: ina Northumberland Regimont. 
McDermott, W. Kingsley: Royal West Kent (Terr.) 
March, J. E.: Civil Service Ritles (Terr. ) 
Martin, J, G.: K.E., No. 2 Billeting Co., Chatham. 
Matthews, Bernard F.: Officer, let Wessex Brigade, R.F.A. 
Milburn, Stanley W.: Northumberland Hussars (Yeomanry). 
Milburn, Williarn, Jor.: God Northumbrian Brigade, MFA. 
Moberly, A. H.: Licut., lst Surrey Ritles (‘Terr.) 
oe ; ie “A antes Roy. athe R.E., No. 1 Co, 
‘ ny > OMINOTPAN 7 eOmafiry. 
Murrell, H. F.: Artista’ Rifles, mi 
Newton, W, (rs. = ‘Lhe Artista’. 
Pigott, R. M.; Royal Engineers. 


Pope, A: Mounted Infantry, | 
Quirke, W. Dalby ; Sth City of London Regt. (London Rifles), 
Rhind. T. Duncan: Major, 5th Royal Scots (Queen's Erlin.}. 
Rose, Charles H.: 9th County of Landon (Terr, Regt.) 
Scott-Monerieff, W.W.: Roya Inver. 
Searle. Sydney: Lieutenant, Royal Naval Voluntoor Reserve, 
Sturgeon, R. V.: 2nd City Batt. Manchester Regt. 
Sutherland!-Gireme, H. Vo: London Seattish. 
Sutton, B. Ho: University and Public Schools Corps. 
Swindells, F. H.; Royal. Engineers. 
Tanner, E. J.: Artiats' Rifles. 
Tapper, M.J.: The Artista’. 
Topham, G, R,: Artista’ Rifles. | 
Walker, E Holeworth: Captain, Sth KO. YL. (Terr.) 
Walker, J. W. i Capt., Deeside Bait. Gordon Highlanders. 
Wateon. Bryan: The Artiste’. 
Wheeler, Christopher W. F.: Sussex Yeomanry. 
Wilson, Allen W.: Lord Kitchener's Army. 
Wilson, H. J, : 6th Batt. Northants Regt, 

'yllic, W. Barnet : O.C. No. 5 Co. Forth R.G.A. (Terr.) 
Yotts, L. M.: Commission in New Army or 'Termitorial Force. 


LicENTIATES. 









Botting, Milton: Royal Engincers. 

Brown, John: Capt., 4th Batt. Northants Regiment. 

Craigie, James H.; Tth Batt. Highland Light Inf. (Terr.) 
Crombie, W. F.; Capt., Sth King's Own Seottish Borderers, 
Cunliffe, T. H.: Inspector of pmo Aye Lancs. Div. Aron) 
for tim AA honpitals, otc., Linui. (oy Retinal Lisi (Terr.) 
Fry, P, ite | Ca M 2nd Weesex KE. (*) (Terr. } 

Godman, CR. B.: Capt., Royal Sussex Regt, (Terr.) 


Gosling, J. H. C.: Sergt., Cycling Corps, 9th Hanta (Terr.) 
Griffith, 3. R. ir Terr. stk : 
Henshaw, Frederick : Linwt., Terr. Force Depot, Andover. 
Holman-Hunt, H. Lo; Bormah P.W.1D. Volunteers. 
Landatein, Arthur: Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry. 


MacNaughton, A. G.: Liewt., Sth (Glasgow Highlanders) 
Batt. Highland Light fni. (Terr. ) ) 

Newton, F. G.: mdr eva 

Nicholeon, A.T.: 4th Border Regt. 

Smith, C. Bouton: King Edward's Horse (Terr.) 

Tate, J. Duncan; Liewt., 22nd Batt, County of London Regt. 


Meese F. . : "Dombi, oe Artillery. 
‘ingate, Alex.; L.-Corpl., 9th (Glasgow Highlanders) Batt. 
ighland Light Inf. (Terr.) 
STUDESTS. 


Addey, Fi. Ae: Royal a I hosts 

Aldous, C. F.: Hon. Artillery Company. 

Archer, H, D,: Hon. Artillery Company. 

Barrowcliff, A. M.: Lieut., Sth Leicestershire Regt. 

Bennetts Gwyn: Sth Batt, W. Kent Regt. (Queen's Own) 

(Terr) 

Honser, K. J.: The Queen's 24th County of London, 
Cheriton, W. G..L.: "The Artists’. 

Ching, W. T.: King Edward's Horse. 

mraoth I. W.: Hon, Artillery Company. 

Jones, L. F.: Commission in New Army or Territorial Force. 
Lawton, W. V.: Regular. | 
Lawton, W. V.=: Terr. 
Mountiord, E. Wo: Terr. 

AS sg alo, F. Bo: The Artista’. 

Odom, . H.: Derbyshire Yeomanry, 

Page, James; Liout. (Terr. ) 

Pidsley, W.G. + Terr. 
Silcock, A.: Artista’ Rifle: 
Thorn. J.8.: 14th County of London (Landon Scottiah) 

(Lerr.) 
i isla H.: Lieut., 5th Batt. A, (Prince of Wales's Own ) 
orks, Regt. 
Whitehead, H. M.: Commision in New Army or Territorial 
Wilson, J,; The Artiste’, " | 
Mbgrite qsieeilt inn (eon of Sir Aston Webb), President. of 
© Architectural Acsociation, has joined the Royal Engineers 

with several other members af the AA. ee 


With the Order made by the Local Government 
Board approving the Ruislip-Northwood Town Plan- 
ning Scheme as modified by the Board the final ats 
in the procedure relating to this scheme has heen 
reached. In accordance with Article XX. of the 
Town Planning Procedure Regulations (Preparation 
of Schemes by Local Authorities), 1914, notification 
has heen made that the Order of the Board piving its 
approval, together with a copy of the map referred to 
in the Scheme, may be inspected and any necessary 
explanation or information in regard thereto may be 
obtained, without payment of fee, at the office of the 
Clerk to the Urban District Council of Ruislip-North- 
wood, Oaklands Gate, Middlesex, on any Betaitay 
between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., and on any other week- 
day between 10 a.m. and 5 pan. during a period of 

¢ months from the 7th September 1914, Clause iG 
of the Schedule attached to the Order Provides that 
in case of dispute or difference between the Urban 
District Council and any other person as to the 
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Council's requirements with regard to the general 
character oracle of the buildings to be erected, the 
mattershall be referred to an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the President of the R.1.B.A The decision of the 
arbitrator is to be final and conclusive and the 
reference to arbitration will be deemed a reference 
under the Arbitration Act 1689. 


University of London: Department of Town Planning. 

The Department of Town Planning at University 
College, Gower Street, has been established in order to 
provide a systematic course of training for architects, 
engineers, and surveyors who are desirous of acquiring 
expert knowledge in the laying-out of towns. The 
foundation of a School of Town Planning in London 
should attract not only students who may be per- 
manently resident in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
and who may be desirous of availing themselves of 
the advantages of a university training in this subject, 
but also students from the Colonies, America and the 
Continent. The Department is an integral part of the 
School of Architecture, and atudents of Architecture 
and of Town Planning will work alongside one another 
in the studio, Architectural students who may 
have obtained a degree or certificate in Architecture 
are advised to proceed to a course in Town Planning. 
Professor Adshead [F.|, the Prinerpal of the School, 
will deliver a Public Inaugural Lecture on “ The 
Democratic View of ‘Town Pianning” on Thursday, 
15th October, at 5.30 p.m., and will give during the 
Seasion courses of lectures on (A) Town Planning ; 
(B) Civic Architecture and Landscape Destgn ; () 
Town Furnishing. The Engineering Aspect of Town 
Planning will be dealt with by Professor Matthews, 
Municipal Hygiene by Professor Kenwood, and a 
course of eight public lectures on * The Relation of 
Plants to Architecture" is to be delivered by 
Mr. T. G. Hill, beginning on 13th October. 


L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

‘The Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 
Row, W.C., which was established by the London 
County Council to provide instruction in those 
branches of design and manipulation which bear on 
the more artistic trades and manufactures, has done 
much to raise the standard of artistic production. 
Every opportunity is given to students to specialise 
in relation to their geseraag ane hy affording 
uller tunities for design and practice in various 
rarities of abate craft entoai ieually be obtained 
in the ordinary routine of a workshop. In the 
School of Architecture and Building Crafts individual 
instruction ia given from the point of view that 
architecture should take its form in response to 
present requirements and materials grounded on 
the past experience of building processes, the solution 
of han given problems being affected by considera- 
tions of wethetic selection. The programme for the 
aeesion includes a course of lectures on “ The Growth 
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of a House,” given on Friday evenings from 8 to 
9.30, and a course on English Gothic Art on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 8.15 to 9.30, Classes are held 
at the Victoria & Albert Museum, 8. Kenaington, on 
Saturdays, from 11 a.m. to 1.30 p.m, and from 2.00) 
to 5 p.m. to study architecture, sculpture, decoration, 
metalwork, furniture, ete. 


® The Westminster Technical Institute was eatab- 
lished in 1890 by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and 
was presented by her to the London County Council 
in December, 1900,.in order that the Couneal might 
continue the educational work then being carried on 
in the Institute. The Westminster School of Art, estab- 
lished in the Royal Architectural Museum, was trans- 
ferred to the Technical Institute in 1903, and now forms 
an integral part of it. Classes in life drawing and 
modelling are a-special feature of the work. A new 
building, containing well-equipped studios, lecture and 
class rooms, drawing offices and workshops, was opened 
in 1908, and provides greatly improved accommodation 
for the various classes, 

Architectural growp courses of instruction have 
been arranged to enable students engaged in the 
offices of architects, surveyors, ete., to follow out 
& svatematic course of study extending over several 
years, and involving attendance for three evenings 
aweek, The courses may be varied, with the approval 
of the Principal, to meet the requirements of indi- 
vidual students. Home work is set each week, and 
visits are arranged to buildings under erection, and 
to museums or buildings of historical interest, with 
the view of encouraging studies and the making of 
measured drawings of the latter. Every facility is 
afforded students to prepare Testimonies of Study for 
the RL. B.A, Examinations, 

The lecturers and teachers for Architectural Design, 
History of Architecture and Building Construction, 
comprise Mr, W. T. kee Mr. Matthew J, 
Dawson A) Mr. W. J. Wilsdon [ Licentiate], and Mr, 
F.C. Webster [ 4. }. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Prin- 
cipal, Mr. J. Stuart Ker, Vincent Square, 5.W. 


The Public Library, Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Mr. Aurnep Cox [F.] writes :-—"' In the obituary 
notice of Mr. Date Clapham, in the August number 
of the JounNaL, it ie mentioned that he carried out 
the Public Library at Kingston-upon-Thames in con- 
penne with me. This is not correct, as although 
ie helped me with the execution of the competition 
and general drawings he had nothing whatever to do 
with the designing, detailing, ot carrying out of the 
work, This was entirely my own personal work.” 


Erratum.—The Hon. Secreflary of the ALA, serving on tho 
Architects’ War Committee is Mr. H. M. Fletcher, not 
H. P. Fletcher, as given in the last iunie, p, 648. 

















Fig. 18. Paluikastro: Main Street. 
By pertmisalon of the Britlah Schoo! at Albena. 


MINOAN ARCHITECTURE: A STUDY OF PRE-HELLENIC ART IN CRETE. 
By ALEXANDER R. C. Eaton, 
Essay submitted under the motto "' Daedalus," awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the R.1.B.A. Essay Medal 1914, 
(Continued from page 676.) 


(dq) Tae Srreer Prax. 

HERE is an indescribable something which one feels in walking the streets of a long-deserted, long- 
forgotten town. What scenes do not these silent. grass-grown, or débris-strewn streets give rise 
— to; what pictures do they not call up of those who once hurried along them in pursuit of business 
or pleasure, or stood at their corners discussing the political situation, or the state of the crops, or the 
latest designs in wearing apparel. What tragedies and comedies of love and life have been played out 
upon the little stage of these streets ; how many pulses have leapt at the sound of a lover's footstep 
echomg upon the flags ; how many a fair beauty has known the faithlessness of the gallant who had but 
played with her, What pestilences may have swept those streets from time to time, leaving 4 grim 
trail of sorrow and disease and death; or perhaps it was a human tide that swept them, and, as it 
receded, left its pitiful mark in burnt homes and slaughtered men and dishonoured women, while the 
rovers nade away with their booty before the country could be roused. Now allis still, with a strange 
almost unearthly stillness : 





the very houses seem asleep : 
And all that mighty heart is lying still." 


and it is tha sleap, the stillness of death, from which there is no Waking. ‘Truly it is no wonder if these 
sepulehres of past activity call up in us feelings often too deep for full ex pression. 
a . Wordsworth, Miscellancons Sonnets, Pt. IT.. No. 36. 
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As with the buildings so with the streets, there does not appear to have been much attempt at 
symmetrical planning. The two town sites which have been most completely excavated—Gournia 
and Palaikastra—both show extremely irregular planning. At Gournia, which is built on a Bort of 
Acropolis, a road, accounted for by the nature of the site, completely encircles the town, meeting at 
the southern end of it in a sort of market-place or agora, in front of the palace of the local governor. 
Another, the valley road, bisects the town from north to south, while two—the southernmost con- 
siderably curtailed by the palace site—cross from cast to west. In addition there are various short 
turnings, which serve to give access to hinidings lyimg off the chief roads. 

To turn to Palaikastro (Roussolakkos)—which is not yet completely excavated—we have a 
long main street running south-east by north-west (Fig. 18) which gradually turns until 1t is ronning 
in a south-westerly direction, From this various roads lead off at right angles. 

The average breadth of the main street at Palaikastro was two metres,* at GourniaT and 
Phylakopit it was somewhat less. The side streets were naturally narrower, bemg im some cases 
less than a inetre wide, ag at Praesos (Fig. 19). 
There 13 an exception to this at Palaikastro where 
the side street between blocks 8 and p is over 
12 feet wide. The streets were paved with stone. 
The roadway leading westwards from the Theatral 
Area at Knossos had a good foundation and was 
paved with very fine slabs bordered on ‘each side 
by a sort of ide walk of pebbles, clay, and pounded 
potsherds, with a hard rammed surface. The 
total width was about 11 feet. 

At Gournia the paving stones were selected, 
we are told,|| from near the sea, and presented 
consequently 4 fairly smooth surface. They-were 
laid with eare, and, though not always fitting 
closely one to another, made a far better road 
than those found in Crete to-day. Short lengths 
of side path and gutter occurred at intervals, 
often approached by steps and leading to the 
doors of the houses (as on plan, Fig. 5), The 
streets themselves were stepped, as bas already 
heen mentioned, where necessary, as shown in 
the view of Praesos (Fig. 19). A fine example of 
this stepping is illustrated in Mr. Dawkins’ paper 
on Palaikastro. In this example the steps are 





more than a metre on tread and have an imposing 
appearance. They do not quite reach the wall on 
one side, but are stopped off to allow the passage of 
the channel which runs down one side of the road. 
and wag quite necessary to help carry off the water after heavy rains. Eyen when all had been done 
that was possible, the steep streets of some of the Minoan towns must after savere storms have 
presented somewhat the Pen reno of cataracts. 

Traffic in a Minoan town must have been entirely of a pedestrian or 


* RM. Dawkins In 8A. MM. t Evane in RS. A. x. i 
* Mrs Hawes in S&ournes, | Mie. Hawes in Gowrsis, 
th. C Bosanquet in #.5.4., 0X. © #8. A. CX. 


Fig.19. Praeaos: Street ascending Acropolis. 
By pertuission of the Tivithah Brboo! at Allens. 


equestrian nature, as chariots 
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could never have got along most of the streets, and, even if width had allowed of their passage, the | 


differences of level and consequent Steps would have made progress any distance impossible. . 

- Perhaps one of the most striking things about the Minoan towns is the closeness with which the 
houses are packed together : made all the more remarkablé by the absence of any necessity to keap the 
houses within the limit of walls, for the latter, as has been mentioned, were quite dispensed with. We 
cannot help feeling, with all the past has loft us, that it is quite impossible to realise adequately what 
the busy life must have been in these old towns, and there is a tinge of sadness in the thought that all 
that remains to us is— 

Many a stroot 
Whence busy life hath fled; 
Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavement tread." 


VI. THE ELEVATION. 

The question of elevation is perhaps the most difficult which has to be dealt with in any attempt 
at a systematic study of Minoan architecture. One has to rely almost entirely for knowledge on what 
can be gleaned from the plan, and on the faiense plaques from Knossos, which give a number of eleva. 
tions of town houses, towers, «e., of quite moderate dimensions. No attempt will be made here to 
put forward any elaborate theories as to elevation, a few points only being mentioned in illustration 
of certain broad principles which can be laid down with some degree of safety. Fig. 208 shows us an 
elevation of which the plaques give us several fairly complete examples. The original of this was, in 
modern terms, a half-timber building, round beams in timbered compartments forming the most promi- 
nent feature. This house has two doors, with windows immediately above, and a sort of garret window 
in the centre above this. Tho other elevation (Pig. 204) shows what appears to be rabble faced with 
plaster, 


It has been suggested that the Minoans were indebted to Egypt.for mach in the elevation of the - 


Pe! oo 
HT CORR ES 
2] eo 








ordinary house.} ‘The typical house had its broad front to the street, and the front door was in earlier 
times almost invariably towards the right-hand end of the fagade,} both in the smaller honses ag at 
_Magas4 and Kastri,§ and the palaces, as the M.M. I. palace at Phaestos (x on plan) and Gournia.|| Thia 
partiality for eccentric doorways, the result of the primitive type of plan, persists until the beginning 
of Middle Minoan times... The arrangement of porticos on the eentral column principle, as at Phaestos, 
seems to have been a typical one, and would give an elevation rather peculiar to those used to arrange. 
ments with central opening. 
Windows seem to have been in greater favour for apper than for ground floor use. Those shown 

on the plaques are invariably on upper floors, though the remains have shown their use in the lower 
parts of the buildings. Verandahs were probably used in some buildings if the suggestion that has 
heen made regarding one of the houses at Palaikastro be carrect.€ Tho Pyxis of Melos (Fig. 21), 

T fee read Gh tee Ree, I ‘Art dans I’ Antiquité. i Mn Hawes, Gournia. 

+ Mackenzie in #.5.4., XIV. 4K. C. Bosanquet in #.5.4.. X17. 
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while it must not be taken too seriously as representing an actual elevation, is at least suggestive, 
especially with regard to the entrance with its gabled portico. 

The terraces and flat roofs, rising in great steps one above the other, must have given to the 
elevations that Oriental aspect with which all who have visited the East must be familiar. We can well 
believe that the general effect must have been most satisfactory. The architect who was capable 
of achieving such splendid results—speaking now from the point of view of exterior effect alone— 
as have been attained in the state entry at Phaestos (Fig. 16) or the Northern or Propylwum entrances 
at Knossos, cannot have been insensible to the effect of his building as a whole, and the first approach 
to such a building as the Phaestos Palace, rising high above the plain, must have been am experience 
long remembered, Even now in the days of its ruin it is impressive enough to one who sees it for the 
first time. A good idea of what must have been the effect of the interiors may be obtamed from the 
restoration which has been carried out in the case of the Grand Staircase and Hall-at Knossos. To 
quote Sir Arthur Evans's own words concernmg it;* 

As a whole this legitimate process of reconstruction is such that it must appeal to the historic sense of the moat 
unimaginative. Toa height of over twenty feet there rise before us the Grand Staircase and Columnar Hall of Approach, 
practically unchanged since they were traversed, some three and a half millenniume buck, by Kings and Queens of Minos’ 
stock, on their way from the scenes of their public und sacerdotal functions in the west wing of the palace, to the more 
private quarters of the Royal household. 

One can well believe that the ambassadors who came to Crete from Egypt or elsewhere would 
carry back with them such a story of stately buildings and developed civilisation that their monarchs 
would treat this little island empire with considerable respect. | 


VIL. CONSTRUCTION. 
(a) Watts. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertope the mouldering wall. ¢ 

Questions of construction must always be of very great interest to the architect, since every other 
question, whether it be the size of an opening, the style of the carving on a frieze, or the enduring power 
of the fabric as a whole, must reat ultimately on the basis of materials and construction. 

There is often considerable diffieulty, more particularly at Knossos, in distinguishing what was 
part of earlier construction and what was added later, as the later builders often Incorporated old 
walls, and even made use of old systems of construction in their additions and alterations, much as, 
say, an old church partially destroyed by fire will be treated in the present day. No stone walls have 
been discovered in the Neolithic remains at Knossos. This, to those who know the stone building of 
Neolithic times at Magas4 and the abundance of loeal stone used later at Knossos, will appear very 
curious. The explanation lies in the fact that the stone at Knossos is not a surface stone, Small 
stones fixed with mud were used, according to Permer, in Neolithic building at Phaestos. 

Mud bricks were plentifully used—exeept at Knossos, where there seems to have been a sparing 
use of inferior bricks—throughout the different periods, and probably played an important part in 
Neolithic huts. The peculiar yellowish brown soil resulting from the calcined remains of brickwork 
ia one of the most frequent and most trusted indications of a hidden site. These bricks were often well 
made and very durable. They varied in size from about 2 ft. square to 13) in. by 12 in.t and were 
. $2 in. to 4 in. thick, They were usually laid in & kind of mud mortar. A very usual method of 
employing them was to use rubble for the walls of the lower story and employ brickwork above. In 
other cases, as house a at Zakro,§ walls were carried up from the ground in brick. In such cases stone 
was still aged for the foundations. ; 

+ Heiatith, The Deseriol: Village ¢ DG. Hogarth in B.A, VIL. 
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Mud-built walls were occasionally employed, but the favourite material for walling in the ordinary 
houses was rubble: this was also largely employed in the walls of more pretentious buildings, as the 
Palace at Gournia,* The extensive use of rubble for walling led to the use of a system of timber 
framing between which the rabble was filled in, as at Knossos.t The wooden posts represented in the 
Temple Vreseo are of great interest in this connection. The black squares recurring at intervals 
undoubtedly represent the ends of cross pieces socketted into the posts.t In the Palace construction 
if is usnal to find large corner blocks of gypsum having grooves to give the rubble a good hold. Where 
rubble work was employed the usual process was to put in good stone footings and then build upon 
these. In house a Palaikastro the corner stones of these footings are very large.§ 

As might be expected, early methods of construction lingered on in remote country towns long alter 
they had been superseded by more up-to-date methods at the great centres; but even the con- 
servative builders of the smaller towns at last adopted better methods, as at Palaikastro, where the 
earlier masonry of small stones roughly dressed, gave way to fairly regular coursed work, im which 
limestone from Cape Sidhero was largely used.|| Ashlar of Paros stone was not usually used until 
L.M. 111. At Gournia except in some parts of the Palace no ashlar appears to have been employed 
at all; { rubble and sun-dried bricks with the usual timbers were in normal use. The stones used were 
water-worn boulders and limestone, while a small amount of slate, gypsum, and sandstone was also 
_ employed.** In the earlier work the small stones were set in a relatively large mass of clay: the whole 
was then given a good finish by the application of a hard lime plaster. Later—as in the Town Period 
at Gournia 7{—larger flat-faced stones were used with lesa mortar, the stones being wedged in with 
spalls, while in the other cases small boulders and round stones were employed. 

Building was better, according to Mrs. Hawes,tt in the first and third periods, than in the second, 
because in the first the builders were using materials which were easy to work with—small stones and 
clay—and in the third they had obtained mastery over difficult materials, while in the second they were 
struggling towards efficiency, This theory of decrease of efficiency, though it sounds plausible, seems 
to the author to be false at bottom, because decrease of efficiency must mean, surely,a decrease of 
energy and power, whereas the reverse was in reality the case: the builders were going onwards all 
the time, as is evidenced by the very fact that they had the courage to attempt building in more difficult 
materials than they had yet handled, here is undoubtedly progress from the beginning of the first 
period onwards, and if is the last period when decrease of efficiency and decline take place, 

Ashiar limestone construction was throughout the Minoan Age, Dr. Mackenzie tells us, a con- 
tinuous tradition of palace architecture.g§ This was mainly due to practical considerations, such as 
the necessity for its use in such positions as the terracing up of slopes, as, for instance, in the Rast 
Bastion at Knossos. It seems to have been an unwritten law of the best architectural practice to 
use ashlar construction in all positions where the stonework would be subject to the effects of the 
weather, as in the light well to the state entry at Phaestos, the Court of the Distaff, or the east facade 
of the Palace of Knossos. The extremely massive construction of the north facade of the central 
court at Phaestos—the whole of which was buili, in fine ashlar work—was probably |||) owing to the 
violent wind and rain storms its builders knew it would have to withstand. In ashlar work the courses 
were sometimes laid receding, the face of the stone in one course being set back a little from that of 
the course below. 

Gypsum and limestone were frequently used in combination. In the west wall of the South- 
Kast House there is a base of limestone, with a plinth of similar material upon it: this is surmounted 
by three courses of gypsum, and then two more of limestone, The whole had a rubble backing, 

















* Mra. Hawes in Gournia, ** Phid. 
Evans in &.5.4., VIL + Did. 
+ Pyte in Journal AJB.A., 1902. tt Ibid. 
manguct in ALS... VIII. i$ BSA. XI 
|| BM. Dawkins in B.5.4,, XI. ii Bea XL 
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‘Strange as it may seem, there appears to have been « great desire to economise ashlar work, and 
it is the normal practice for thick walls to consist of two faces of massive slabs—usually of gypsum or 
limestone—with a core of rubble. The whole was tied together by eross-pieces of wood which were 
let into dovetailed slots in the inner faces of the slabs.* This.combination of wood with masonry 
existed throughout’ the whole of the Minoan period. It became ingrained in the minds of the builders 
from constant. use in connection with rabble work and was still used when the need for it no longer 
existed. The short beams laid across the thickness of the wall are found repeated in ashlar work at 
Knossos, while the presence of a horizontal course of wood, immediately under the coping of a dwarf 
wall or at some intermediate point in the wall, as in many of the rooms at Knossos, was quite 
normal. -In some cases, as in the Roval Villa, there were thin walla of gypsum slabs with clay 
filling between. ‘The gypsum wall to the staircase in the same building is one of the finest pieces of 
masonry vet discovered. 

Walls were sometimes built against the earth or the solid rock, in which case great care was taken 
to guard against damp. In the case of that portion of the Palace at Knossos bordering the staircase, 
the Court of the Distaffs, &c., where the wall was below natural ground level, two walls were built, 
one only a few centimetres from the other, thus forming an air space to prevent the passage of moisture. 
At other points light areas, corridors, &e., were arranged directly about these outer walls. 

In later remodellings old walls were often fronted {sometimes with a space of some feet between 
the two, as in the Central Court, Knossos—with new erections of the later builders. Partitions were in 
many cases very thin, sometimes no thicker than those in the modern suburban house ; they were 
composed of various materials, gypsum slabs being a favourite one. Some of these thin partitions 
were undoubtedly strengthened by wooden framing.§ Sliding wooden partitions were probably used || 
in some positions, as on the low terrace wall west of the magazines of the Knobbed Pithoi, where 
they probably partitioned off kennels. 

The plastering was often very thick owing to its being applied to rough rubble walls, the backing 
of coarse stuff being sometimes as much as 24 in., while the fimshing coat was usually Fin. in thickness, 
though on some of the thin partitions which have been already mentioned it was not more than half 
un inch, while on the splendid gypsum wall in the Royal Villa at Knossos, already referred to, there 
was only the very thinnest coating of red stucco, The backing was often chiefly composed of clay, 
but the finish was usually excellent, gypsum bemg readily obtainable: some plaster shows 4 surface 
almost like that of marble. ‘The finishing of plaster to woodwork was the opposite of the present 
method, the plaster being splayed back to afford a hold for the wood.4 Plaster ceilings seem to have 
been the rule and not the exception at Knossos, Plaster was used externally as well as internally, 
the finishing coat being often, in such cases, colouted a light bluish grey.** The use of plaster for 
pavements was quite normal; when it was applied over flagstones, it was usually somewhat coarse, 
but when the base consisted of pozzolanic cement a fine kind was employed. Brick clay was much 
used especially in LM. times as a facing, more particularly externally, but was greatly inferior to the 
plaster work of earlier date. Even in the case of ashlar masonry the walls were often covered with 
brick, earth or plaster. 





(b) Surrogts. 

Owing to the frequency of colonnades between room and room, which, as has already been seen, 
arises largely from climatie conditions, the supports, whether they be piers or columns, assume an 
importance far greater than they have im the mainland type of plan; they go far to make or mar the 
appearance of the interiors, and in addition are largely responsible for carrying the upper walla. The 
rectangular pier is of frequent occurrence, and usually has a square base: it seems to have been some- 





* Evans in 8.8.4. XL j Evans in BSA. VI, 
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what earlier in date than the column. At Gournia, for instance, the supports in the éarlier part of 
the town period were always rectangular piers,* while in Re-oecupation times rectangular and circular 
forms occur side by side, the latter ultimately. ousting the former altogether. The north portico, 
Knossos, is another example of this, belonging to the earliest remains of the palace and having square 
piers of gypsum, while in the Karly Minoan basement T there are two square monolithic piers of lime- 
stone, which rest on a broad base of the same stone. This monolithic character is also characteristic of 
early work.{ The recessing of many of these piers to take the doors with which the openings between 
them were fitted will be alluded to later. An interesting feature is found In magazines 7 and 9, where 
two piers of good limestone masonry were added after the walls were built, evidently to take the pillars 
of a reconstructed upper hall, 

In determining the nature of the columns used by the Minouns, the Fresenes are of the greatest 
use, giving us paintings of a feature of which no examples have been found, The Temple Freseo gives 
us a mimiature representation of what is almost certainly-the front of a shrine or sanctuary of wood with 
piinted wooden columns. The base of the building appears to have been of stone, and the same 
material was apparently used in the entablature, Fig. 22 shows three examples of this Order.§ In 
every case the taper of the column is reversed from what was the invariable rule in Classic times, Type 
I. is reminiscent of the Dorie Order in that it 
has no base. The cap of this column is very 
similar to an inverted Attic base. The caps of 
I. and TE. are most like what js regarded as 
the typical Mycenean cap, as shown in the 
Treastiry of Atreus (remains of columns now 
in the British Museum). Even with the limited 
knowledge of this feature that we possess, 
enough hag been diseovered to enable us to 
‘dssert at least tentatively that Type II. is the 
most distinctively Minoan of these forme, 
_ Luckily, however, since Sir Arthur Evans 
carried out his 1905 excavations, we have not 
been entirely dependent on representations for 












our knowledge of the Order employed. SS SS 
During the period of re-oceupition (he writes, / Pig. 22. The Minoan Order. 


speaking of the House of the Fetish Shrine) the 

openings between three of the wooden columns which had originally stood on the round stone bases of the balustrack 

the side ae g the amall corridor had been blocked and half of their diameter had been embedded in m eset ne 

veror Slee ebay ata nuk abut is me light from the passage way. So it comes about that, when later the 
en shalte themerlves were destroyed by fire, they left in the E the 3 ind them “perfect casts 

La yrabeoicdar tape tg ved by hey in plaster of the wall behind almost porfect 

The discovery of the actual charred remaina of these and other colomns which have been diseovered 
on the spots they originally ocoupied, has disposed once and for all of the theories of an original stone 
type for the orders. 

Columns were sometimes fluted,£ both the coneave and convex forms being used. It is significant 
that in the House of the Fetish Shrine the columns were found to have had 20 flutes, the same number 
a8 the Greek Dorie usually possessed. Though no actual structural eoluinns remain to us, there are a 
number of pedestals of lamps, &e., of stone in the form of columns stil] remaining. A very fine one ** 
was discovered in 1900. It is of purple gypsum, quatrefoil in section, decorate 








d with lotus and Papyrus, 
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A portion of another, finely carved, was found in the South-East House and is illnstrated in 
B.8.A. TX. 

The Grand Staircase at Knossos still shows the sockets which took the wooden columns (Fig. 11), 
while in the hall of the Royal Villa there are-two column bases, of a stone resembling granite, resting 
on a limestone stylobate. In many cases thease bases still show the original dowel holes. 

The question of the Order is a most fascinating one and would well repay exhaustive and critical, 
study, and it is surely not too much to hope that fresh finds may throw light on other features in the 
Doric Order which have as yet been unaffected by Cretan discoveries. 





(c) Openryes. : 

There seems to have been fashion in door openings as in many other things, and at one time TukTrOW 
and at another wide openings seem to have been the rule: a most interesting example of the changes 
passed through is afforded by the case of the magazmes at . Cnossos, where wide gave Way to narrow 
and was in its turn again superseded by the wide opening. Contemporary with this last change seems 
to have been the covering of many of the cists with paving * and the reduction of others to half their 
former depth. The openings were undoubtedly fitted in very many cases with doors,t and it is pro- 
bable that in some cases at least they had wooden door frames within the jamb reveals, It seems to 
have been an almost invariable rule that where a single door was used there should be only one reveal, 
two reveals going with double doors. The doors were kept closed by means of bolts which shot 
into holes in the thresholds, and were always controlled from the side towards which they opened. 
When open they folded back agamst the piers and formed an integral part of them. 

The jambs were constructed variously. In the more pretentious buildings these were often of 
carefully finished ashlar, but in the ordinary private houses brick clay covered with plaster { seems to 
have been the most usual construction, while wood or rubble faced with plaster was sometimes used. 
In the house shown in Fig. 5 the back door had a frame consisting of three large stones. Internal as well 
as external doorways were often constructed with stone sills and stone jamb bases.3 

‘The window openings seem to have been fitted with wooden frames of quite modern form. In the 
palace at Knossos window openings in many cases still show the dowel holes for fixing these frames.| 
Of the greatest possible interest: in this connection are the actual remains of the framework of a large 
double window § in the room of the Plaster Couch. In some of the faience plaques the upper openings 
extend down to the floor and seem to represent windows opening on to baleonies, such as appear in some 
of the miniature frescoes with groups of ladies at them. 






| (d) STAIRCASES. 

Crete stands alone in the remains she has given us of staircases. Nowhere have we anything 
approaching what is left to us in the Royal Villa, or in many swaller houses ; while the Grand Staircase, 
which has been referred to so many times already, absolutely stands in a place by itself, There were 
doubtless many ladders and staircases of wood used in the less important buildings ** and even in the 
palaces in unimportant positions, leading down to cellars, for gervice staircases, &c., as the one at 
Knossos adjoining the hall of the colonnades. The remains of these, other than-a few charred frag- 
ments, have however disappeared, those staircases which still remain in whole or part being all of stone. 
Speaking, as in this section, from a constructional point of view, it is quite unnecessary to say much 
about them. ‘Their construction was of « simple straightforward character, much as would be employed 
in o similar situation by a good builder of to-day. The stairs were either of gypsum or limestone ; 
sometimes both were used in combination, as at the Royal Villa, Knossos.77 Z eda 








+ Evans in £o.4., u Tova. 
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Where staira were carried above a hollow space it is interesting to note that the landing blocks had 
ledges cut on them to give support to the lower steps of the ascending flight.* Where a central stair- 
ease wall was of rubble, it invariably had the large grooved gypsum blocks already referred to, to keep 
the rubble work securely in position. In some cases double-headed staircases were employed, of which 
one remains at the Royal Villa (Fig. 17), but this did not 
involve any material complication of the constructional 
problems. Columns were sometimes employed in conjunc- 
tion with the staircase wall, as at Knossos (Fig. 23). 


(e) Foor ann Roor. 

The methods of dealing with the floors varied from 
the very simplest to the most elaborate, In some eases 
the floor would be nothing more than the natural ground, 
beaten down toa hard and fairly flat surface, in others it 
might consist of plaster, or stone. Upper floors were 
often constructed of stone. Where the floors were covered 
with cement it was usually composed of sand and 
powdered potsherds, or limestone and small pebbles, 
mixed with a cement-like material, probably some form 
of lime.f ‘This cement was usually laid on a foundation. 
In the Royal Villa this consisted of small pieces of lime- 
stone and gypsum slabs.t In one of the magazines opened 
up on the road to the House of the Fetish Shrine this 
foundation was evidently very carefully formed. It con- 
sisted first of a layer of tough grey earth, then a layer of 
potter's red earth, and over this was laid the layer of 
fine stueeo cement, with a mixture of very small pebbles, 
the whole being finished to a fine surface.§ 

In the house at Gournia (Fig. 5) the floor of the court 
is paved with small boulder stones, while the courtyard of 
the palace was paved with concrete compounded of small 
pebbles, unburnt gypsum powdered up, and Santoria 
earth (pozzolana).|| In the South-West House there is 
& pavement of dark grey ironstone,{ while in the 
méegaron in the same building the floor is of terra-cotta- 
coloured stamped clay, Flooring of large gypsum slabs was sometimes used, ag in the central hall of 
the Royal Villa, where a good sized central slab is surrounded by a slab border, and this border by 
another similar one.** The intervals between the borders were filled in with plaster or cement, which 
was coloured red and suggests that the whole space may have been coloured. Limestone slabs were 
also frequently used, as in the Theatral Area at Knossos: in this particular instance | 
probably covered with plaster. 

The stone cists or kasselles (Fig. 9) form an interesting feature for study. ‘Rows of these were 
found under the long gallery and in the floors of the magazines. They served in some cases undoubt- 
ety largely as storage places for oil, &¢., while in others they may have been used as safes for valoa bine 
Their sides were formed of stone slabs of gypsum or limestone, the slab in the former case being rebat oul 





Fig. 23, 
Roogsos: Oppor Portion of one of the Staircases. 
By permission of the Hallenic Society. 


the slaba were 
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into the bottom slab. Between the slab and the masonry retaining walls,a space was left, and filled 
in with red earth which seems to have been used for keeping off the damp. In rare cases a wood 
backing was used. They were ‘n most case lined with lead, and seem to have been covered with 
wooden lids, 

The stone repositories of the Central Palace area are especially interesting. They are some 
6 feet by 4 feet 6 ins. by 5 feet deep—though varying a little in size. The Mastern Repository was built 
of solid blocks of limestone in three courses, the lowermost resting on a single slab forming the bottom : 
the dowel holes still existing suggest an original wooden framework. ‘The Western Repository was not 
go Tnassive in construction : its sides, which were dovetailed together," were formed of grey limestone, 
and behind these slabs there was a rubble backing. | 

A house at Palaikastrot has furnished important evidence with regard to the method of rooting the 
ordinary town house, By great good fortune—for us—the house was destroyed by fire, and the heat 
baked and preserved some of the clay of which the roof was composed. ‘The foundation of the ceiling 
was reeds, upon which was placed the first layer of clay; the second layer, which had sea-weed incor- 
porated with it to render it more watertight, was laid upon this foundation, It says much for the 
conservative instinct which seems to be ingrained in men that this method is still in use in Crete to-day 
for native building. In the pillar room af the Royal Villa, just opposite the top of the pillar, an opening 
was left for a large square beam, which evidently rested on the pillar and was the principal support of 
the roof. A little higher than this the top course of the west wall has some holes of a semi-cireular 
shape to receive the cross beams. The timber used was evidently very massive, the main beam being 
80 centimetres by 60; cross beams, 44 centimetres diameter, Little as we know of the roof, eompared 
with other parts of the building, we must feel thankful that any remains at all of this feature have been 
preserved to us. 

VIUL—SANITATION. 

If one were asked, out of the many remarkable things which have been discovered in connection 
with Minoan architecture, to pick one that was more striking than any other, the choice would probably 
fall upon the drainage system. One is used to finely proportioned buildings, beautiful seulpture, rich 
tapestries, and wonderfully illuminated books ; to triumphs of engineering skill or marvels of minute 
workmanship, which have been left to us as a heritage from widely differing peoples and from wiilely 
differing times; but any scientific system of sanitation is unknown, whether we consider Egypt, 
Hellenic Greece, or Medimval Fngland. Yet when one turns to Crete a highly developed system of 
drainage ia discovered which stands unrivalled, except by modern sanitation, and to which—except in 
the ease of pre-Sargonnie Babylon{—there is no approach in ancient times. 

The most complete sanitary system yet discovered is that of the Palace at Knossos, and it is 
consequently chiefly to this that attention will be directed, The system consists of 4 main drain or 
sewer with branches entering it at various points, and with cleaning eyes, inspection chambers, &e., 
much as in & modern drainage system, Stone shafts were run up to take the discharge from fittings on 
the upper floors and also the rainwater from the roof; and these acted at the same time as ventilators 
to the whole system.§ ‘he terra-cotta drain pipes|| (Fig. 24) were circular in section, some 70 centi- 
metres (2k feet) long, and tapered from a diameter of 15°3 centimetres (about 6 inches) to 93 centie 
metres (less than 4 inches) ; they fitted one into another, the cracking of one pipe by the next one being 
forced into it being prevented by means of a stop ridge round the outside of the narrow end, which 
fitted against a raised collar on the butt of the next pipe ; the joint was made in most approved style 
in cement. Pipes of this form have been found at Phaestos and by Dorpfeld, outside Crete, at Leukns: 
Some pipes of a similar form but without the stop ridge have also been discovered. | 

* Evans in B.8.A., 1X. § Evan in B.S.4., VIL | 
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Fig. 24. Drain Pipe from Knossos 





Fig. 27 3 Terra-cotta Hath. 


By permission af the Hellenic Hociety 
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The main drains, which are rectangular in section (Fig. 25), were of limestone slabs rendered inside : 
they were often of such a size that a man could easily pass along them. No care seems to have been 
taken to secure an easy bend in the drain (see turn at manhole, ¢, Fig. 26), but the flow of sewage was” 
assisted by a good fall on the drains, and even an absolute drop appears at intervals. Manholes were 
provided where necessary, as in Figs. 25 and 26, which represent the dramage of a small portion of the 
domestic quarter of the Palace at Knossos. Various branches exist, leading from what may have been 
latrines, sinks, baths, &c., indeed one of the latter still existe (see Fig, 27); but undoubtedly the most 
interesting object in the whole of the sanitary remains is the w.c. opening off the room of the Plaster 
Couch (Fig. 28). The floor and partition walls of this apartment consisted of gypsum slabs : a groove 
_still remaining in one of these slabs shows where the seat riser must have been housed into the partition. 
Immediately under the seat will be seen, by reference to the diagram, a curiously curved projection 
which was originally rendered in cement and which doubtless had « counterbalance flap in conjunetion 
with it, to keep the evil smells from the drain with which the cavity was connected from entering the 
house. The apparatus was probably flushed down after use by means of a jug or other water vessel 
which stood at one side of the geat,* this being the most likely reason for the drain not being placed 
centrally in the compartment, but to one side. The whole system could be flushed down periodically, 
quite independently of the cleanliness or otherwise of the users, by means of a hole scooped out of the 
stone slab outside the door, which communicated by means of a space under the floor direet with the 
drain, This hole, it may be mentioned, was closed by means of a stone slab when not actually bemg 
used, 

The drains, it must be remembered, were periodically and frequently flashed with great force during 
the wet season by the torrential rains, and indeed one of the main objects of the system} was to afford 
a rapid means of escape for this surface water, and everything was done to assist this object. Mention 
has already been made of the shafts to carry off water from the roofs. The light wells were not paved 
with slabs as the living rooms so often were, but were floored with an exceedingly hard, impenetrable 
conerete,t This concrete flooring was continued over any portion of the building adjacent to the hight 
well where rain was likely to beat in, as the vestibule at Phaestos, These floors had a fall to a definite 
point where a sink was placed—there is one in the light well of the Hall of the Double Axes partially 
preserved—while, to prevent wet soaking down to the foundations, the concrete was bevelled up at the 
point of its junction with the wall. It was the invariable practice to build all light wells im finely 
jomted ashlar limestone. 

Street drainage was also attended to, gutters or channels beimg provided to carry off the water, 
as may be seen at Palaikastro§ (Fig. 18). That hydranlic science was understood by the Minoans ts 
shown by a stream of water which is conducted down beside the stairease by the Eastern Bastion. A 
stone channel is carried || down in a series of parabolic curves which retard the flow of the water, which 
is further retarded as it approaches a sharp turn at the bottom of the fight by deepening the channel 
and drawing the water away from possible pomt of overflow by the sudden downward slope of the 
channel. A small catch-pit for sediment was formed in the level portion of the rannel along the terrace, 
and the depositing of any sediment was further assisted by a double bend in the channel on either side 
of this little basin. Similar runnels have been discovered elsewhere, as the Theatral Area, Knossos. 
Truly, Crete might furnish lessons to many modern so-called sanitarians and hydraulic engineers. 


IX.—DECORATION. 
(a) ARCHITECTURAL. 4 


Even ina century and « half the pictures of Reynolds have become cracked and faded with age, 
and give one the impression that they cannot last out many more hundred y : 
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reasonably be expected to remain of paintings executed some three and a half millenniums ago? Yet, 
great as is the space of time which has elapsed since they were carried out, there still exist to-day 
numerous remains of coloured decoration which seem to have lost hardly any of their original freshness 
and life, and which endue with a new meaning sach passages from Homer as :— 

For, lo! the walls of the chambers and the pancls fashioned fair, 

And the rafters of the pine tree and the shafts that all uprear 

All shine unto mine eyesight, as if with fire ablaze," 
It must. haye been sober fact and no mere poetic licence when the walls were said to be as if with fire 
ablaze. Indeed, it is a great question whether modern buildings can show anything to compare with 
those wonderful prehistoric wall decorations which, as much as anything, show us to what high 
artistic standard these people must have attained. 

To turn first to the subject of the exterior. The buildings, according to the frescoes, were coloured 
externally, and though this colouring, as often found in fresco work, may be to a certain extent con- 
ventional, there is probably some sort of substratum of actuality underlving it; but as we have so little 
external colour remains, this part of the subject must remain more or less a matter of conjecture. Of 
the interior decoration we have considerable remains: one of the most valuable frescoes, from the 
poit of view of gaining knowledge of Minoan decoration and construction, being the “ Temple " 
Fresco, which shows a temple front with columns and various decorative motives. As might be expected, 
the earlier the date of the work, the simpler, as a rule, is the colour scheme employed. The permanence 
of the colours used is remarkable, and the colours seem absolutely to be bound into the plaster, having 
probably been applied while the finishing coat was still wet. 

Roughly, half the height of the room would in most cases be occupied by the dado, this dado 

often, in the more important rooms almost invariably, being of gypsum slabs. The wall in some 
cases had a projecting base course. Where the plastering was continued down to the floor the 
lower portion was sometimes painted to imitate marble. Above the dado came a well-defined band 
which marked the top of doors and windows and in which appeared the ends of the cross beams which 
have been already mentioned. Next was a broad band of plaster work which formed the favourite 
position for picture frescoes ; and a frieze finished the scheme. There were, of course, many Variations 
of this basic arrangement, such as a double frieze or the substitution of a skirting for the dado. It 
was the Minoan practice to finish the whole of the plaster in colour, and it has even been suggested that 
the dado slabs and stone seats were also coloured. . : 
The usual colour of plain painted plaster seems to have 
been a dark red in the more pretentious buildings, and a 
very light bluish grey in the houses of the ordinary 
citizens.J Where colours were used in combination, the 
scheme was usually red with yellow, and bluo with 
black. There was a tendency in some cases to emphasise 
the vertical constructive line in the decorative scheme, 
4s may be seen in the jambs of some door openings. 

A number of plaster fragments have enabled a con- 
jectural restoration of the ceiling decoration to be made, 
and this has been done in a brilliant manner by Mr. | : 
Fyfe.§ The scheme as he has reconstructed it consists Fig, 29, Mouldings. ‘ 
of spirals in combination with small rosettes, with quatre- 
foils at intervals of just over 2 feet centre to centre. Moulded work, both in plaster and stone, seams 
at one time to have had an important part in the decorative scheme. Fig. 29 pis but one example, 
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and shows the remains of an architrave or frieze from Knossos, The mouldings which surrounded 
frescoes, and helped to divide the wall into compartments, were almost invariably of simple character ; 
but many of the larger and more important mouldings were much more elaborate in section ; of 
these, two typical forms are shown in Fig. 29 (a and 8). A sort of moulded relief was also em- 
ployed in the freseoes themselves, but this modelling was only an auxiliary to the painting, rather 
than, as in Classical and Medieval times, the other way about. | 

In Minoan decoration several motives constantly recur, the chief of these being the triglyph, 
the rosette, and the spiral. The triglyph motive, so called from its having been considered to be 
the prototype of the Dorie triglyph,* has been discovered not only in Crete, hut at Mycenae,f Tiryns,t 
and Menidi in Attica.§ ‘The usual form of this motive is rectangular—the long axis being horizontal 
—livided by a vertical member in the centre, the spaces resulting from this division being filled in’ 
with half ellipses of ornament. It is significant that this motive, which is emmently constructional, 
was originally used in places framed for strength. 

The rosette, another typical omament, occurs usually at regular horizontal intervals, and was 
doubtless suggested by the exposed beam ends which have been mentioned in speaking of construction. 

=e It is also used in conjunction with the spiral motive. These 
rosettes were frequently carved in stone: an example of this can 
\ be seen at Knossos in the remains of the Propylmum overlooking 
4 the Southern Terrace, where they are undercut and executed In a 
- porphyry-like limestone, and form part of a frieze or cornice-|| 
Fyfe distinguishes between two forms of rosette; the “ flower,” 
with two series of petals and with distinctly rounded outer 
edges, and the “ beam end,’ which keeps a more unbroken 
circular form and has only a suggestion of radial lines. (See Figs. $0 4 and 8.) 

The most important of all the decorative features is the spiral, which is treated in a variety of 
ways. It is used as a running frieze, as a subordinate motive in borders, and also as a surface pattern : 
its use in the latter connection has already been mentioned im speaking of ceiling decoration. The 
central eye in these spirals almost always produces two or three, and in some cases four, outlets. — 

Various smaller forms of ornament also exist, as the dentil, the fish-seale, and the lozenge. The 
value of the horizontal line was keenly appreciated, and it oceurs constantly m the decoration. Many 
of the motives that have been briefly touched upon occur also, with or without modifieation, m the 
decoration of the pottery of the period.. The superb decoration of some of the bronze vessels that 
have been found is strongly architectural in character. | 





ene. %. 
Fig. 90. Two forme of Hosette. 


(6}—Prerosta.. 
Soul-soothing Art ! whom Morning, Noontide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful niry ; 





Thou, with ambition modest yet eublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal men, has given 

To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity.4 

The art of painting was brought among the Mimoans to a high state of perfection—a perfection 

which in many points has never been surpassed by later workers, and which must ever be a lasting 
rebuke to those who imagine that with the compass of o few hundred years man hair akinavadd 
everything that is really worthy of endurance in painting. wa 
The number of fragments that have come down to us show that frescoes formed an exceedingly 
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important part of the coloured decoration of the more important buildings. The great halls and 
corridors must have presented a perfect panorama of scenes from Cretan life. The usual position 
occupied by these frescoes has already been indicated. There are but few fragments remaining of 
First Middle Minoan fresco work ; what does exist is of formal character and vivid colour, © Un- 
doubtedly the finest work of the Minoan artists was exeouted in MM. IL. Unfortunately almost. 
acres of frescoes must have been destroyed when the later remodellings took place, so the remains we 
have are somewhat seanty. Yet, small as they are, they are of inealeulable value, for they are frag- 
ments of surpassing beauty and charm, with all that freshness and spontaneity and grace which 
always characterises the best work of the best period. There is none of that ostentation which is 
observable in later work ; these freseoes do not seem to be seeking admiration or even notice—those 
who would appreciate them must seek them out, give some time to them, study them. The admiration 
of the unthinking and the undiscriminating, which is always given to the work that shouts the 
loudest, has no value for them: they would rather it passed them by. 

The erocus-gatherer of Knossos and the pheasant hunting cat of Haghia Triadha are perhaps 
the most noteworthy examples of the period remaining to us. The former shows a blue boy gathering 
white crocuses and arranging them in a vase— 

An gaining Bomten of that fale tien wha 

She lost the Spring, and Ceres her more dear ;* 
the latter a great brown cat watching a pheasant and gathering itself for the spring. The charm and 
beauty, the true art, displayed in these works would be hard to beat in the work of ages which con- 
sider themselves more enlightened. 

The frescoes of the Palace Period are, as has been tacitly implied, of a more grandiose and super- 
ficial character than the earlier work. Yet in saying this it must not be thought for a moment that 
this later period did not produce noteworthy work, for there are still remaining many examples 
showing a masterly handling of subject and a true grasp of the conditions to be complied with What 
is meant to be implied is that the spontaneity and naturalness seem to be in large measure lost: there 
seems more conscious striving after effect, more display of dexterity in workmanship, with ap eve 
all the Hime as to its effect on the gallery. 

Undoubtedly the best known work of this period is the Cup-Bearer, a freseo which was discovered 
in one of the south-west corridors of the Palace at Knossos, It shows a vouth of swarthy skin and 
black hair, carrying in front of him a long funnel-shaped vase, He wears a loin-eloth of bright 
colour, and gold bands or bracelets on his arms. In spite of obvious defects of drawing this work is 
a real creation of genius. Sir Arthur Evans has described it ¢ as“ the finest example of figure painting 
that has survived from prehistoric Greece.’ Only the lower portion of by far the larger part of the 
freseo of which this figure was a part—the Processional F'reseo—is preserved to us. 

Another most interesting freseo is that of the Throne Room. This shows wingless priffins with 
peacock plumes, backed by a landscape which is somewhat reminiscent of Egypt : perhaps Egyptian 
influences had swayed its designer, perhaps—though this is a mere idle fancy—this room was used 
fairly often by ambassadors from Egypt, and the Cretan artist had a commendable desire to make 
them feel more at home. 

Of very different style from those already described is the Toreador Fresco, which shows a boy 
and two girls performing with bulls. In this work the most violont actions are portrayed, and, as 
has been remarked,t “* The artist's temerity in attempting such a composition equals the desperate 
daring of the performers.” 

A most interesting suggestion § is the one that in certain cases a sort of pictorial illnsion was 





* Dante, Puryatorio, XXVIIM. (Shelloy’s Translation). 4 Wines Orie sha = 
T fournal RBA, 1902 § Evans in Jowrnal RBA, 1900. 
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resorted to, such as is found in some Italian villas ; light wells, &e., being treated with landscapes 
in such a manner as to convey the idea—to a person of brilliant imagination—of a distant view. 

No attempt has been made to deal with the most fascinating subject of frescoes with any ap- 
proach to completeness, many well-known examples have not even been mentioned, bnt enough has 
been said to indicate the importance of these remains and their position in the architectural scheme 
of the buildings. 


X.—FIXTURES AND FURNISHING, 


In speaking of the furnishing of Minoan houses one has to rid one’s mind altogether of any idea 
of the modern complexity of luxury. It has been well said * that the Westerner when he tries to 
imitate the East in the matter of furnishings arrives at the opposite pole from Eastern simplicity, 
and crowds into one room what the Oriental would have in twenty. Doubtless to the eyes of the 
Westerner the Minoan interiors would have appeared somewhat bare; even as the interior of an 
Kastern dwelling of the present day does. Chairs and tables of wood, though they may have existed, 
have all disappeared, as have also the hangings, rugs, and skins with which the rooms must have 
been provided. ‘The most famous seat remaining is the gypsum throne (Fig. 18), which was found in 
the room bearing its name at Knossos. his, which aceording to Sir Arthur Evans is a model of an 
earlier wooden one, 1s, as can be seen from the photo, extremely Gothic in design, the adornment. 
of the arches on the front of the base, with bud-like ecrockets, being particularly noteworthy. The 
whole thing is undoubtedly a remarkable piece of work. | ) 

We have a number of seats of the structural type still remaining. One of these (Fig. 91) occurs 
on the raised stylobate forming the division between the two portions of the megaron at Knossos. It 
was formed of limestone blocks faced with gypsum slabs. 
Along its centre ran a raised ledge of varied composition, 
stone, rubble, and plaster, on which were placed gypsum 
slabs. On the lower portions were put boards resting on 
the slabs, and these were coated with cement, the surface of 
which was rounded up against the edge of the centre slabs, 
forming a most comfortable seat. 
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g Ll ie he Both the Throne Room (Fig. 13) and the Room of the 
LLL ILI ILL Stone Bench have yielded good examples of stone benches, 
Fig. Th ore Geni in tytisen’s Menaren: with pilasters in the front. The megaron of the South- 


East House also shows low benches on three of its sides, 
with tops of gypsum laid on a bed of terra-cotta-covered clay. Seats were often arranged externally 
at the base of a wall, as on the west wall at Knossos (Fig. 8) or in the Court of the Distaffs, while 
at Palaikastro T there are porches with recesses for benches still remaining. 

Low platforms which may have been covered directly with rugs, &c., or may have served to 
support beds or couches, are found in some of the rooms of the domestic quarters of the palaces, and in 
the houses. One, of plaster-covered stonework, occurs in the room of the Plaster Couch at Knoasos. 

Of cupboards and shelves some few examples have been found. In the Pillar Room of the 
South-East House [ there is a well-defined niche which it is almost certain served the purpose of a 
cupboard, while in the Palace, underneath the wooden stair which led from the Hall of the Colonnades, 
was a small stone closet, in which part of the treasures kept in the neighbouring inner room had been 
hurriedly deposited just before the destruction of the Palace.§ | 

In the house at Gournia round room x on plan (Fig. 5) there was a pla 
© Hawes, Crete, ch. ii. 7 


; 7 t Evans in #.8.4., IX 
+ Bosanquet in #8.4., VIL i Pid. » EX. 
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metres wide and 6 to 10 centimetres high, to take oil jars and other domestic utensils, while in the 
house ¥ d, the gouth room had a wooden shelf 85 centimetres above the Hoor. 

The great chest of Cyprus wood,* in whose top and sides were set the fatence plaques which have 
been of such value in giving us the elevation of the small Minoan house, musi not be passed over with- 
out mention. It must have been » truly magnificent piece of work with its massive frame -work 
and pictures representing town and country life. Sir Arthur Evans says we are nearer here than we 
have ever been before to the shield of Achilles.t 

_ The wonderful Draught Board which Sir Arthur Evans found at Knosa o3 must also be mentioned. 
It is a most elaborate construction of gold, silver, ivory, and erystal, and is in every way a triamph 
of workmanship, Amongst the interesting objects which have come down to us, and which fall 
within the category of “ furnishing,” are the lamps and pedestals, which were made in the shape of 
columns and were of clay or stone. In the Pillar Room of the South-Hast House was found the purple 
gypsum shaft of one of these pedestals, ornamented with spiral bands of decorative relict of rich 
design. Circular tables and lamps were also turned out by the potter and stone carver in great numbers. 
Howls oll with theo & Sour weka, call taacatic eealng eae te eae eae He 8 Seahec asl 
lighting up the gaily coloured costumes of lorda and luclies, listening to sea-tales or adventures of the bull-chase,t 

Pots, kettles, ladles, weights and measures, and many other articles of domestic use, have been 
found in great numbers, and would be an indication if nothing else remained that their usera belonged 
tn a civilised people. 


XAITL—ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
(a)—Porrery. 

Exigencies of time and space will compel a very hurried survey of Minoan Arts and Crafts. 

To speak first of Pottery. This ia a subject whose interest and importance would make one wish 
to devote a larger space to its consideration, if only because of its extreme importance as an index of 
fate. In Neolithic times pots were made and polished by hand ; they were sometimes decorated—if 
the term can be allowed—by very rudimentary incisions and rippling, followed a little later by the 
practice of filling the incisions with chalk, The imtroduction of the wheel and of the oven, marked 
4 great step forward in the potter's art. Soon after their introduction came the first painting of the 
clay, and this was done in two ways: first by completely covering the vase with a black paint and 
ilrawing on this in white, orange, and red, and second by painting on the buff clay itself. ‘These two 
methods, it has to be constantly borne in mind, developed side by side: the latter gave a freer form 
of design than the former, the reason being that the pigments used in tho light-on-dark decoration 
were chalky, and consequently could not be apphed boldly. Vases ware often carved in stone, and 
were frequently worked as fine as some of our china. One fonnd at Knossos, over 2 feet high. had 
three handles, and was ornamented with boases and inlays of metal. 

There waa o gradual awakening to naturalism amongst the potters in the beginning of Middle 
Minoan times, such things as the wave and other natural lines attracting them, ‘To this period belong 
the fdmons “ Kamares" |) ware with its beauty of design and its graceful colouring: black, purple, 
white, eream, brown, é&c., having been freely used. ‘The fruit-stand from Palaikastro™ is but one 
example of the style, Towards the close of the period naturalistic designs began to make their ap- 
_ Pesrance, and, as the Polychrome atyle declined, this naturalistic school came to the front. The 
designs they produced are full of charm and beauty. The gladiolus, crocus, hiy and iris, were thi 
favourite flowers, and the craftsmen showed true artistic insight in their choice of these splendidly 
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* Evane in 4.8.4., VIL | See Evans in 8.8... VLIL.; Hogarth and Weieh i 
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decorative flowers. A charming example of this style is the “ Vase with Lily Design,” found in the 
south-east magazines at Knossos, and illustrated in R.S.A.X. It is to this date, too, that the well- 
known pithoi belong, with their characteristic form and decoration (Mig. 9). ¥ 

In the First Late Period there was an increasing tendency towards formality, Jeading gradually 
to what has been termed the architectonic style,* the well-known Palace Period. To late Minoan times 
belong the splendid Boxer and Harvester vases from Haghia Triadha,t the former bemg a funnel- 
shaped vase divided into four zones and ornamented with scenes from “ the ring,” the latter a masterly 
work showing a procession of harvesters. In addition to clay and stone, bronze was also employed, 
and in many cases with singular success. It has to be remembered in studying the pottery that, 
though no mention of them has been made, there were thousands of plain pieces of pottery turned out 
by the craftsman for the use of the ordinary citizen. 


(6)—Tuxe Lessen Ants. | 

The Minoans seem to have been equally successful in every department of Art. Not only could 
they appreciate scale and balance in the erection of buildings, or achieve brilliant results im the province 
of freseo painting, but they seem to have been equally at home in the lesser arts. The carving of sea] 
stones and gems was a branch of the subject which was brought to gteat perfection, and numerous 
examples have come down tous. At Zakro, in one house alone, one hundred and fifty different sealings 
from rings and gems were discovered.t All kinds of objects were laid under contribution to furnish 
subjects for the artist’s skill. Grotesques were a favourite subject, and we have such representations 
as a bat’s wings and human head,§ a man-stag,|| a man-goat T and a aea-monster.** The best examples 
show great restraint and simplicity, as for example the dragon-flies on a green onyx, discovered in 
Gournia.t} Jewellery of pure gold has been discovered at Moklos,{] pendants, chains, and necklaces 
being amongst the articles found. | 

Of free sculpture on a large scale no example has been found, but attached sculpture—such as 
the bulls’ or lions’ heads—still exist to show the skill of the artists in this relief work. Free sculpture 
in ivory of a small scale is still in some eases left to us. The youths engaged in bull fighting which 
have been discovered at Knossos show a mastery of material, an anatomical knowledge, and a daring 
of execution which is nothing short of marvellous. 

Crete was famed in ancient times for skill in metal-working, and anyone who is able to examine 
some of the bronze vessels that have been brought to light will readily understand this; The bronze 
basin with its lily-bordered and beautiful handle, or the ewer with its bold repoussé work,§§ discovered 
at Knossos in 1903 by Sir Arthur Evans, most be amongst the most magnificent examplea of hronxe 
vessels in the world. A number of fine silver bowls have also been discovered ; also “ a votive offering 
of very elegant fern-like sprays of thin gold plate and wire.”|| || Inlaying was also practised, and fine 
needlework, hangings, &c., were worked ; though, of course, no remains of these have come down to us. 
Truly the activities of the eraftamen were almost as varied three or four millenniums ago as they are 

. XIL—OUR DEBT TO CRETE. 

The question must inevitably be asked—What is the value of Minoan Architecture? What has 
been its effect upon the architecture of the modern world? What can we learn from this new-found 
past which is to be of practical value to us as men actually engaged in the design and erection of 
buildings ? 

The lost part of the question has heen very largely answered in the course of this easay, more 
particularly in the section dealing with the Palace plan. Sir Arthur Evans has raised the query 44 as 

* Hawes, Crete, ch. ix. = §5.4.14. 
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to whether the modern architect commissioned to design a palatial residence for a South African 
millionaire might not be able to glean some hints from Knossos ; and we may well carry the question 
a good deal further and ask whether such masterly pieces of planning as have been already referred to 
do not afford many object lessons useful to the architect of, lot us say, a modern public building; or 
whether there might not sometimes be tried that more intimate relationship between room and room, 
of which the Minoan architects were such masters. 

To turn to the other portion of the question— What has been its effects upon the architecture of 
the modern world? One has, in answering this question, to bear in mind the part that Greece is 
admitted by all scholars to have played in the making of modern Kurope—more, in the making of 
the modern world as it now exists. Speaking broadly, and disregarding factors of lesser importance, 
modern civilisation may be said to be derived from two sources : on its moral and religious side it is 
the gift of Palestine, and on ita intellectual side—art, literature, and to a large degree thought—it is 
the gift of classic Greece. ' 

Admittmg this, it must be apparent that the mother of classic Greece must be of the utmost 
possible importance to us to-day. And this mother is now admitted to have been Crete. “ The 
connection between Minoan and Hellenic civilisation is vital, not one of locality alone, as is the tie 
between the prehistoric and the historic of America, but one of relationship. Egypt may haye been 
foster-mother to classical Greece, but the mother, never forgotten by her child, was Crete." * Crete, 
only known for long years as the haunt of pirates and the home of insurrections, has now, through the 
witness of her remains, taken her proper place in the history of the world’s civilisations, and the pirates 
of more modern days are forgotten in the knowledge of her wonderful past, 

| _ dwellings of a race of mightior men 
An! monuments of lesa ungentle creeds 
Tell their own tale to him who wisely heeds 
The language which they speak.+ 

We have found at last the foundations on which the great ones of classical times built, and as a 
consequence are able to understand the superstructure they raised upon these foundations better than 
we have ever done before. Knowing what. they had to start with, the problems that had been solved 
und those that still waited for solution, the difficulties that were no longer difficulties because they had 
been resolved in earlier times, the conditions that were new to the later age and ealled for new solutions, 
we are able to appreciate more fully and with greater critical insight the genius of the Greek peoples 
and to understand points that may previously have heen obscure, Every classical student, when this: 
pre-Greek civilisation first came to light, must have had the feelings which Keats has so finely ex- 
pressed ; 





Then felt I like some watchor of the akivs 
When a new planet swims into his ken: 
Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle: eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific—all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien,+ 

As Sir Arthor Evans puts it: § 

The recent discoveries in Crete have added a new horizon to European civilization. A new stand point has been at 
the same time obtained for surveying not only the Ancient Classical World of Greece and Rome, but the modern world 
in which we live, "This revelation of the past has thus more than an archwological interest. It concerns all history, and 
must affect the mental attitude of our own and future generations in many departments of knowledge, 

We must never forget the essential unity of this Cretan civilisation, with all that comes after it. 
Its essential unity within itself it has been endeavoured to show in the course of this essay—in order 
to keep this unity well to the front the distinction between the different periods which is, of course, to 
4 certam extent arbitrary, has not always been insisted upon—but its unity with historic Greece, 
Rome, and the Modern World, must also be kept in mind. It had its rise, course, and overthrow, 


* Hawes, Crete 1 Introduction. : On Firat Looking into Chapman's Homer, 
t Shelley, Aeroltof Ixtam, Canto LL xi. § Preface to Hawes’ Crete, 
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but it rose again from the ashes of its past, in somewhat altered form in Hellenic days, and from thence 


its influence has spread until it has dominated the whole intellectual world and made all time its 
debtor. | 

And downward thence to latest days 

The heritage of beanty fell ; 

And Grecian forms and Grecian Lays 

Prolonged their humaniaing spell. 

Till when new worlds for man to win 

The Atlantic riven waves disclose, 

The wildernesses there begi 

To blossom with the Grecian rose. |) 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. | se 
This table is based on that of Mr. and Mrs. Hawes in (rete, the Forerunner of Greece. The Berlin or 
Miniroum System of dating is adopted for the Egyptian Dynasties, 
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REVIEWS, 

WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF. 
[Festuineter Hall, Report to the First Commissioner of HM: 
Works, &c,, on the Condition of the Roof Timbers of West- 
mimier all, ith Suggestions for Mointorning the Stability 
of the Roof, by Mr. F. Baines, MoV0,, one of the Principal 
Architects in HLM. Office of Works. (Cd. 7436, 1914) 

Ht. Stationery Gifice, London. Price La, 4. 

The building, the result of the grandiose schemes 
of two monarchs who met violent deaths ere they 
were scarcely completed, has been the subject of 
two olficial reports in the last thirty years. Pearson's 
dealt with the treatment of the hall after the removal 
of Soane’s Courts of Justice. The present one faces 
a problem that is perhaps unique in the annals of 
architecture, The principle governing the problem, 
though it hardly needs emphasising with architects, 
urises from the realisation of the fact that the works 
of the past are and will be of vast interest and of 
great value to present and future generations, The 
affuence to which the nation has attained—how 
long to continue now, who knows ?—renders possible 
the solution of the problem. The largest medimval 
open-timber roof in Europe, covering an area of over 
16,000 square feet, has been found to be in such a 
state of decay that parts are in danger of collapsing. 
The problem is to puncte im ziftu-every scrap of the 
moulded and worked face of timbers which have 
heen honeyeombed chiefly by the larve of one of the 
Anobiid beetles, Xestolium tessellatum. The question 
divides itself into several parts; to extirpate the 
Nestobium tessellatum and the larvae of other beetles 
anid) moths causing the principal decay, to prevent 
the re-occurrance of their attacks, to cut out the 
decayed-parts and to piece up with new wood, and to 
prevent the roof from collapsing. 

Appendix IL. gives the results of a detailed exami- 
nation of one of the trusses and one of the bays of 
the roof out of eight trusses and stx bays similarly 
examined. From it may be gathered the incon- 
ceivable ravages caused by the larvie, Various 
members have been hollowed out, the decay being 
worst at the junctions of the timbers with each other. 
The importance, therefore, of extirpating the larva 
needs no further explanation. Several conditions to be 
fulfilled by any liquid chosen for this purpose are laid 
down, fumigation not being considered practicable 
owing to the large space occupied by the roof, The 
hiquid must (¢) penetrate well into the timber by its 
Here application to the externa) surfaces; (4) not be 
inflammable; (c) not smell offensively ; (@) not dis- 
colour the wood ; (e) not be a volatile poison ; (/) be a 
perfect insecticide ; (g) be a good timber preservative. 
Ofa number examined and reported upon two solu- 
fons stand out from the rest. The Government 
Analyst, while favouring, in spite of the difficulties, 
Pri eh with sulphur dioxide, suggests camphor 
‘lissolved in this gas, Dr. Westergaard, on the other 
liand, believes in a solution of naphthaline in carbon 
tetrachloride, The result of their experiments and 
the Government Analyst's views on the merits of 
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various other solutions are given in Appendix I. 
The question as to the best solution will have to be 
settled finally hy experts. 

It ia hoped that the re-oecurrence of the attacks by 
the larve in the old timber may be prevented by the 
solution chosen. The new timber will probably be 
treated by a purified tar oil which the (rovernment 
Analyst has obtained to his specification. This oil, 
curiously, does not seriously darken new oak, though 
itdoes the old. In addition it is proposed to ventilate 
the lower part of the roof by restoring the dormers 
which on the west side were removed by Pearson in 
1885, and on the east. two or three years later, It is 
not stated hy what means the oh aa ventilation 
of the upper part of the roof will be efiected other 
than to the bay carrying the fléche. This will be 
replaced, possibly on the lines of the original, but in 
any case with provision for the maximum amount of 
ventilation. 

The problem of piecing out the decayed timber 
with new raises the question— With what timber shall 
ithe done? That the old timber is oak has been put 
beyond doubt by microscopic examination, confirmed 
by the results of the historical investigations made by 
the architectural ataff of the Ancient Monuments 
Branch. A concise résumé of these resulta, written 
by the Chief Inspector, mentions that the oak came 
from the King’s Park of Odiham, the Abbot of 
St. Alban’s wood at Bernan, and a wood by Kingston- 
on-Thames. Besides the sources given in this 
résumé Monkenfrith is also mentioned in the mediwval 
accounts* as a place from which oak was brought. 
Kingston-on-Thames, while supplying some of the 
oak for the roof, provided Hugh Herland, at this 
time Richard U1.’s chief carpenter, with another 
mark of royal favour other than those by which it is 
illnstrated in the report. He was granted in 1507 
“the eroppings and coppices (eroppis and copicia) 
from the trees and timber bought and provided for 
the Hall which lie cut and remaining over in a wood 
near Kyngeston upon Thames.” The material 
which, but for the attacks of the larvm, has withstood 
the decay of ve centuries, and is as sound to-day 
as on the day it was erected, requires no other 
recommendation for its use in piecing up the decayed 
parts, The employment of other material, such as 
teak and foreign and colonial oak, with the present 
comparatively short experience of their qualities 
and behaviour is therefore rejected, The different 
species of English oak and their seasoning and ¢on- 
Version are next examined, and it is: aurprising how 
contradictory the views of recognised experts are on 
these matters, Mr. Bames, after weighing all these, 
haa come to the conclusion that the new onk should 
fulfil the following conditions:—(a) The timber 
should be open grown oak in park situations, or 
grown as coppice and standard ; (b) the soil in which 
the timber is grown should be known, and should be 
a stiff, retentive loam ; (c) the species of oak should be 

*K. KB. Accraut 472/11, “2 =o 
7 Pat. 21 Wehind om. 7. see aleo Foreign Roll, #1 F. 
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the pedunculata, sessile or durmast oak should not 
be used; (d) timber should. be all winter-felled, and 
no spring or autumn felled oak should be used ; 
(e) The timber should he at least two or three years 
fallen before conversion, and for great Neeshateetae 
purposes pieces of what ia called the “ prime log” 
nie should be used, ne. the butt end of the tree 
from the root to the first outthrow of a big branch ; 
(f) if possible the oak should be seasoned for aix 
months under cover, after being cut to the scantlings 
in which it is to be used. 

Of the 40,000 cubio feet of timber in the roof it 1s 
estimated that about 35 to 40 per cent. will have to 
be replaced if the roof is merely patched where actual 
decay has taken place. If, however, it were proposed 
to render the roof self-supportifig, as much as 70 or 
even 80 per cent. would have to be renewed, owing to 
the fact that much sound timber which is badly 
perished only at the joints would require to be 
replaced. This would probably necessitate taking 
down the whole of some of the trusses. Such whole- 
sile renewal stands condemned upon historical and 
archeological grounds. The method proposed, and 
which has since been approved, is to maintain the 
roof in its integrity by a full scheme of steel reimforee- 
ment, designed so as to affect the appearance of the 
structure as little as possible, and to afford adequate 
support to every one ofits members. By this moans 
every vestige of the original wood unaffected by decay 
ean be retained, und only certain portions, such os 
entirely perished purlina, will have to be wholly 
renewed. A description and several drawings give 
particulars of this steelwork, which lias been 
designed to fulfil the following conditions:—(1) Not 
to prejndice serionsly the appearance of the roof and 
the general amenities of the structure; (2) to be 
adequate not only to carry effectually the weight of 
the trusses, but to support each main member ao that 
it can be pieced up where decayed, rather than en- 
tirely removed ; (5) not to transfer too great a thrust- 
ing stress on to the walla; (4) to provide agaist the 
poanbility of collapse m any of the trusses, should 
further dangerous decay take place. It is proposed 
to deal with one bay at a time, 

For the erection of the steelwork and to carry the 
part of the roof upon which work ia proceeding, a 
ateel centre or scaffolding on rollers bas been designed, 
of which drawings are given. This, if carried to the 

ridge, will weigh 150 to 170 tons, and will be designed 
to carry 175 tons, Owing to the decay having 
afieeted the joints of the members of the roof it has 
heen necessary to design the centre “ to clip and carry 
each individual ccaeies of the truss freely and by 
iteelf at points where the timber iy sound,” and to 
maintain the trusses absolutely in their present 
positions without wedging up or drawing | er. 
The estimated cost of the whole of the work dealt 
with in the Report is £60,000. Very possibly, as 
* M Inst..." wrote in the Times of 17th June, an 
entirely new roof could be erected for much less, and 
no doubt to his mechanical soul “ the result would be 
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more satisfactory." Far better has it been to leave 
the solution of the problem to those whose training 
in “ordinary architecture” he deprecates than to 
give it to those who, like himself, would, on the score 
of economy, ruthlessly sweep away a unique memorial 


of the past. W. J. Davies [A.], 


A USEFUL HANDBOOK. 
Commercial Paints and Painting; A Handbook for Architect, 
Engineers, Property Owners, Painters and Decorators, tfc. 
A. Seymour Jennings, Bo, Lond, 1914, Ga. mel... 
[Constable a Co., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square.) 
This work, forming one of the publishers’ “ West- 
minster Series,’ uims at giving direct practical 
information based on the author's experience to those 
responsible for using and specifying paints, in # 
reasonable compass and to & greater degree than many 
works on this large subject. | 
Paint ingredients are discussed in the first part of 
the book, « section prefaced by a necessary if some- 
What laboured exposition on the economy of good 
materials. The physical characters of the solid 
ingredients upon which durahility so much depends 
are discussed in & manner free from technicalities, 
and their relation to cost ts considered, A chapter 
which should be weleomed by architecta, entitled 
“ Paint most suitable for difierent Surfaces,” oon- 
tains moch useful advice on matters which often 
require more definite specification than they receive, 
in which connection it should be borne in mind 
that it is not only the kind of paint, but often the 
method and time of application which must be 
regarded to ensure success in the case of wall and 
special surfaces. The book concludes with an account 
of the tools and methods employed in application. 
To those whose leisure or interest debars them from 
studying the fuller technicalities of this subject, the 
book will prove both profitable and palatable, and it 
may be recommended to architects anxious to treat 
this trade more fully in their specifications. — 
Avan E. Muxey [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, . 
Cessation of Building towards the end of the 
Tenth ry A.D. 


Langutone, Erdington: 4th September 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounxau R.1.B.A..— 

Sm.—In # note at the foot of p, 625 in the August 
fumber of the JournwaL we are told that “there 
was a slackening of effort prior to the year 1000 
(when it was supposed that the end of the world was 
to occur), and a great outbreak of building throughout 
Europe after that date.’ This is a statement one 
often meets with, but surely, as far as England is 
concerned, the cloaing years of the tenth century, the 
tame of Edgar and Dunstan, were far from seeing 
any slackening of building effort—rather, to quote 
Professor Baldwin Brown, they “ witnessed a widely- 
diffused revival,” and with regard to France one need 
only read the list of buildings mentioned by Saint-Paul 
in chapter vii. of his Histoire Monumentale de la 
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France, which were “entrepris ou continués dans les 
vingt dernidres années du dixiéme sitclé,” to be 
convinved that the alleged belief in the approaching 
end of the world by no means arrested the activity 
of the French builders of that period. 

Bexzamrxs WatKer | A.) 


The Allied Societies and the Institute Funds. 
The Guildhall, F.C. 
To the Editor, Joumnat R.LLB.A..— 

Sin,—In the Jovrsa. of the 2fth July (p. 605) 
you kindly published a letter from me stating that 
the Allied Societies cost the B.LB.A. £619 16s, for 
the wear 1913. Mr. Mas iy writes in the August 
number +“ We all know the Allied Societies, as such, 
donot contribute to the funds of the Institute," 

Member: may be aware of that fact: I hope they 
are, but I know that recently many men did not 
know how much we pay the Allied Societies. 

The contributions are in accordance with By- 
law 82, which states that if a member of the Institute 
joins an Allied Society the R1.B.A. shall contribute 
not more than one-fourth of the annual subscription 
of that member. In other words, according to the 
present arrangements, if | join an Allied Society, 
the funds of the R.LG.A. would forthwith be muleted 
of £1 ls. perannum. Anything more absurd it is hard 
to imagine. This ridiculous system does not exist in 
any other similar society. 

It certainly seems to me that if a local society is 
allied to the parent body that the Institute should 
not at least suffer financially. 

Mr, Wigiull writes: “The grat majority of our 
Licentiates are, I believe, provincial architects,” 
That is true, but he does not tell vou how few of them 
belong to Alhed Societies. On the 8th June the 
provincial Licentiates numbered 1.293, and only 
abont 440 belonged to Allied Societies. Do our 
allied friends now want a part of the subscriptions of 
the Licentiates ? | 

May I trespass on your space to atate that there are 
many and strong reasons in favour of the Presidents 
of our leading Allied Societies, such as Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle and Glasgow, having 
seats on our Council but to grant that privilege to 
& new Society containing a minimum of one Fellow 
of the Institute and 49 outside architects would, 
I submit, be grossly unfair to our own Fellows and 
Associates —Y ours faithfully, 
SYDNEY Perxs LF.], 


The Allied Societies and the Institute. 
| Boybridge, ntor Winchester, Srd Seqd., 1914. 
To the Editor, Jovnxat R.LB.A.— 

Srk,—Mr. Sydney Perks describes the abbreviation 
of his statement about the Edinburgh and the Hamp- 
shire Architectural Associations by another speaker 
as’ ridiculous.” But his full statement as printed is 
more than ridiculous. 

It distinctly implies, and, seeing that he has referred 
since to it without its correction, it appears to have 
been intended to imply, that (1) Hampshire members 
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of the R.LBLA. are scarcely, if at all, represented in 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects, and (2) that the bulk of our members are 
merely “Gentlemen interested in furthering the 
Association's objects.” | 

Here are Mr. Perks’ words (Jounnan, 15th June, 
1914, p. 520) -— 

“But our members in the proviners do not, a4 rule, 
belong to the Allied Societies : over two-thirds of the membera 
of Allied Societies are not our members ; they are not qualitied, 
they are not necessarily architects. | will give you the exact 
words from our Katexpan In one caso they are gugnes no 
engaged in artistic or collateral purpuita, or interested in the 
study of architecture; in another case they are gentlemen 
interested] in the furtherance of the objects of the local 
sotictic, Take the Edinburgh Association: ‘ Persons en- 
gaged in artistic or collateral pursuits, or interested in the 
study of architecture.’ The other which | quoted is the 
Hampshire and [alo of Wight Association: “ Gentlemen 
interested in the furtherance of the objects of the Hampahire 
and Isle of Wight Association,” ™ 

Now here are the qualifications for membership im 
the TL. & TW.A.A, (KALENDAR, p. $35) in respect of 
which Mr. Perks professed to give “the exact 
words; “ The Association consists of three classes 
of members : (1) Fellows, who must be members of the 
R.LB.A.; (2) Associates, being other architects, 
Assistants, Pupils, or gentlemen engaged in public 
offices to do architectural work, or interested in the 
furtherance of the objects of the H. & LW_.A.A. : 
(3) Honorary members.” 

It is not necessary to comment on arguments sup- 
ported in the way Mr. Perks has (unsuccessfully) sup 
ported his, hat I maysay that out of the 33 Fellows and 
Associates mentioned under ‘ Hampshire” (KALEx- 
DAR, p. 242) no less than 20 are members of the loce! 
Association, besides whom we have also a retired 
Fellow, an Honorary Associate, and a recently- 
élected A.R.1.B_A. 

As may be seen from the fully-quoted qualifications 
of membership, this Association could hardly exist 
were it not for its R.ILB.A. members, who control it 
entirely, and have done so since its formation, 

“I simply plead," ‘said Mr. Perks, “ for justice.” 
But would it not be better if he first saw to it that hia 
quotations were full and correct and his insinuations 
not misleading and unfair !—Yours, etc., 

R. Macpoxatp Lreas [F.1. 
fon, Sec, and Treasurer, H. d J.W.WAA. 


38 Church Street, Sheffield, 23rd Sept, 1914. 
To the Editer, Jovmxan RA.B.A.— 

Deak Stx,—Mr. Sydney Perks, by his letter in your 
issue of the 29th August last, appears to be annoyed 
that attention was called by me to what he stvles 
~ Tidiculous statements’ he made on the &th June 
at the R.LB.A. meeting, but if members will take 
the trouble to refer to the Jourwat for the 13th June, 
page 520, they will be able to see what Mr. Perks said, 
and from the report and speeches made ther and 
afterwards they can draw their own conelusiona. 

Yours obediently, 


A. F. Watson [F. 
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CHRONTOLE, 

A recent report of the Architects’ War Uommuttee 
(Mr. ©. Stanley Peach [F.], Hon. Secretary) states 
that in response to the appeal sent out the sum of 
£219 Ss. for the Prince of Wales's Fund and £604 12s. 
for the General Fund for the assistance of architects 
in case of distress arising ont of the War have been 
received up to the 7th October, 

In reply to the letter offering the services of 
architects to the Government the Committee have 
reserved a letter of thanks from the Right Hon. 
Jeep Pease and intimution that the letter has been 
circulated among the Government Departments in- 
terested, and an ucknowledgment: lias also been re- 
meived from the War Office. 

The Committee received a request from the Adju- 
tant of one of the new battalions of Lord Kiteliener’s 
Anny to provide an architect to get in tendera and 
superintend the erection of huts. and the request 
was complied with within a few hours. 

The War Committee were also requested. to find 
picked mechanics for special service. The work was 
undertaken by the Architects’ Volunteer Training 
Corps under the direction of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and the whole of the men maqnired were 
found within the time stipulated. Further calla also 
ut very short notice were promptly met. 

[n this connection the officers of the Architects 
Volunteer Training Corps desire to thank the wares 
tects and builders of London and the trade organisa- 
tions for their prompt attention to the appent and 
the energetic way in which they have all worked to 
asaist the Government in finding the mon wanted. 
All who helped are requested to accept this notice of 
thanks, as, in view of the magnitude of the work and 
the number of letters received, it is quite impossible 
to write indiwidually, 

The Benevolent Sub- Committee ure considering, 
in eonjunetion with the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society and representatives of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Approved Society, a scheme for joint 
action for the relief of distress among architects 
which may arise in consequence of the war, 

A scheme for finding employment has been ont- 


- 
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lined by Mr. H. V. Lanchester and adopted in principle 
by the Sub-Committee. The scheme may be desoribed 
shortly as a proposed inauguration of civic surveys 
of all the larger cities, The surveys are to cover t 
following ground : Archeological, Social and Recrea- 
tive, Educational, Hygienic, Commercial, Traffic, 
Valuation. The idea is to provide complete dats 
upon which to base town-planning schemes, 

An additional scheme is also being prepared which 
is based on the original propoaala made by the 

buildings: 





Society of Architects—the measurement of 
of historical and architectural interest, ete. 

The Selection Committee, in co-operation with the 
Allied Societies, are preparing lists of architects in all 
parts of the country competent to undertake works 
which, so far as can be foreseen, ore likely to he 
required by the Government. 

Aciroular letter has heen sent to the Allied Societies 
asking them to draw up schemes for dealing with 
distress, ete., in their particular looulites, 

Up to the present time the Committee have no in- 
formation of any exceptional distress amongarchitects. 

An organisation has been formed under Mrs.. 
Maurice Wénb to keep in touch with all men at the 
front who have joined the Regular Forces through 
the Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps, to send 
them comforts and to look after their wives and 
families, and see that they have all allowances to 
which they are entitled and every assistance which 
can be given, 

The wives and daughters of London architects are 
earnestly requested to give oll the nasistance in sig 
power to this organisation, and to send any gifts for 
men at the front te Tufton Street. Mra. Webb 
will be glad to hear of any ladiws who would be 
willing to call on the wives and families in their 
aahge nes neighbourhood, and who would specially 

k after those in charge of the children of ee 
while the fathors are at the front. — 


The R.1L.B.A. Record of Honour: Second List. 

The following ia a further list of names received 
in response to th: request for information aa to 
Mombers, Licentiates, and Students of the Institute 
who are serving their country in the Army or Navy 
during the War :— 





FELLOWS. 
Caple, W. H. Dashwood: Major, Royal Engineers. 
Fawekner, EB os > Major, Gnd Battalion Monmouthahine 


(Terr. ). 
Fisher, J. hi Major, 4th Battalion Northamptonshire 


Flockton, ©. &. Ce W. Th 
. z ptain, D, R. EL (Terr. 
Loon, W. L.: Captain, Royal Fieh! Artillery, r 


Mathews, Heury Raman: Captain, 4th Battalion Royal 


AS00C1A TES. 
Inn, E (ie: Artists” Hifles 


H J. : Artists’ Rifl 
Brough, W: J. Artists’ Rafe 
Chisholm, ere J, Load Scottieh Regiment (now in 


Crowe, J, : ? B5th (County of Landon) Cyclist Battalion. 


THE K.1.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR: SECOND LisT 


Voarai sera AL: Captain, 2nd Northumbrian Royal Field 


tillery {Terr.} 
Dyer, Frank: Oth West Yorkshire Teri. 
Garbutt, Wilfred T.: 6th West Yorkshire Regiment. 
Gibbs, H. B.S: Artinte’ Rifles, 
Hartmann, C, Herbert: Artista’ Rifler. | 
Lawson, J. Boyd: London Scottish Regiment (now in 
France} 


6). 
Meakin, F.: Sheffield Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 


ment. 

Quirke, W. Dathy: 5th City of London (London Rifle Brigude). 
Rahbula, Ernest A. R.: ist County of London Yeomanry 
(London Mounted Brigade). | | 
eo, George, jun. : jor, Tth Battalion Northumber- 


Roberta, BR. G.: Sheffield Battalion York and Lancaster 
arinent. 

Robinson, J. Co: Artiste’ Rifles, 
Soott, Bernard W.H.: lst Surrey | 
Shoars, Reginald: 9th Battalion Queen Victoria Rifles. 
Smith, Kdwin T.: RON. Div. Engineering Unit. 

Ffrratum.—The name of Mr, H. J. Wilson [A.) was inserted 
in error in the last liat [p. 687). 

Licks tates. 
Baines, C. Owen: Royal Engineers (Devon Fortress Section) 
(Terr... 

Dane, H. E.: Cinque Porta Fortress Royal Engineers. 
Hammond, FP. 8: Captain, 1th County of London Battalion. 
Hawkes, T. F.: Queen's Weatminater Rifles, 
Helbsonner 


Cail, ad. Lecton Bel son Rovel Wicta il} 
Maary, Cecil: 2nd London Brigade, Ro eld Artillery. 
eee rc, G. M.: South Notts Hussars, ad 

| =H. T.: 4th King’s Shropehirs Light Infantry 


__, (Terr. ). 
Richardson, John E.: Honourable Artillery Company. 
Smith, G. T.: Honourable Artillery Company. 
STU ORNS. 
Dickson, Hi. . H.: Artists’ Rifles. 
Durston, C. CL: Lieutenant, A Battery Honourable Artillory 
set Amold F.: Licutenant, Sth Batialion Royal West 
Keeasy, W.M.: Koval Engineers, 
Knott, A. J.: South African Artillery. 
idiom, J. H.: Sherwood Foresters, 
Philp, R. M. H.: King Edwani’s Horse. 
Portamouth, O, 8: Lieutenant, lat Welsh Brigade (Howitzer) 
_ EEF.A. (Terr. }. 
Ripley, C cirri Atheros aoe Army Service Corps. 
Fylatt, A.: Sth Battalion Notts and Derby Reciment. 
Snell, A. : Territorials, 
Waddington, Harold G,: Dake of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry. 
Lieut. Arnold Hooper, mentioned above, is a son 
of Mr. Francis Hooper [#]. His elder brother, Lieut. 
Kenneth Hooper, of the East Lancashire Regiment, 
was wounded near Cambrai on the 26th August, and 
8 Teported missing. | 
Mr, Briant A. Poulter |Zicentiate|, of the firm of 
Tubbs (Cyril B.), Messer (Arthur A.) & Poulter, of 
London, Newbury, and Bexhill-on-Sea, writes: “ In 
reply to your appeal, my two partners have taken 
motorambulances to France, my London staff has 
omed the army, and 1am 4 special constable and 
ave lent two of my rooms to the Voluntary Aasiat- 
ance Department; so feel we have done our duty.” 
The regiment to which Major H. Phillips Fletcher 
[F.) and Lieut. C, D. Carus-Wilson [4.} belong is 
the Middlesex Hussars (Ist County of London 


Rifles (Terr. }. 
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Yeomunry)—not the Duke of Cambridge's, as de- 
eoribed tn the last issue. 

Mr. Laurence Direks, son of the Libranan of the 
Institute, has been gazetted Lieutenant of the 
London Insh Rifles. 


The Timber Supply: Board of Trade Conference. 

At the invitation of the Board of Trade delegates of 
the R.LB.A. were present at a Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the building trade which had been 
arranged by the Board to consider the question of 
present and patepeceise supplies of timber for huild- 
ing purposes. The Conference waa held on the 6th 
inst., and was attended by Messrs. Max Clarke [F.], 
Alan kK. Munby [¥.], and Ernest Flint [F.] on behalf 
of the Institute, and by representatives of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, the [nsti- 
tute of Builders, the London Master Buildera’ Associa- 
hon, and officials of the Board of Trade. One of the 
questions discussed waa the matter of shortage, and 
to what extent it could be remedied by substitutions 
from other sources. of supply outside the wararea. It 
was suggested that there were suitable substitute 
timbers of Canadian growth—tred pine, for example— 
which might be made more available through the good 
offices of the Board of Trade Commission now in 
Canada for the purpose of obtaining substitute sup- 
plies of pit-prop timbers, As regards prices, reports 
received by the. builders’ organization and the Board 
of Trade showed that the cost of deals, battena, and 
boards had advanced from 15 to 20 per cent., and In 
some districts as much as 33 per cent. It was sug- 
gested that a joint committee, representing merchants, 
builders, architects, and governing authorities, might 
be constituted for the purpose of considering the 
question of supplies and prices. Another suggestion 
was that the Government should extend its marine 
insurance arrangements to cover timber cargoes in 
neutral bottoms, | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to the 
Workers’ Committee deputation on the 6th inat., said 
that he had been informed, with regard to the building 
trade, that things were improving steadily, but that 
there was a good deal of unemployment. He had had 
a discussion with the First Commissioner of Works 
(Lord Emmott), and they thought it desirable to take 
full powers this year for the erection of all the Govern- 
ment buildings which they thonght they should have 
to undertake in the course of the next two years, 
They mtended to put down a very considerable sum 
on the Estimates, and they could cither begin those 
works or postpone them, according to the neceasities 
of the case. A good many post offices and Govern- 
ment buildings of one kind and another no doubt 
would have te be ereeted in the course of the next five 
years. Inthe ordinary course he should have spread 
those buildings over the Estimates of the next five or 
ax Veors; now most of them would probably hes 
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crowded into the Estimates of the coming year. The 
advantage of that would be that they could watch the 
state of the building market, and if it looked as if there 
were going to be considerable distress, they could put 
forward those buildings, or postpone them, as the case 
might be. At any rate, they were going to take full 
powers for the erection of those buildings. 
The War: Sympathy from America. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond, the distinguished Chicago 
architect, lately President of the American Institute 
of Architects, in o letter to Mr. Raymond Unwin [?.] 
asks him to convey to his professional brethren whom 
he met daring his visit in England an expression of his 
sympathy and encouragement in this time of stress 
and trouble. “ Every man im America,” says Mr. 
Pond, “who belioves in democracy as opposed to 
militariam is with you in this struggle; every man 
in this country who believes that treaties should not 
be broken nor neutrality violated in the stress of war 
iggwith you,” 

Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.], Acting President of the 
A. A. in the absence of Mr. Maurice Webb who ts 
aerving with the Colours, writes :— 

“ There have been many inquiries as to whether the 
Architectural Association is carrying on its educational 
work during this crisis in national affairs, and [, there- 
fore, should like to make it known as far aa possible 
that everything is being carried on ag in normal times. 
The Day and Evening Classes are necessarily depleted 
by the patriotic response of a large number of students 
to Lord Kitchener's appeal ; but there are still many 
students who, for various reasons, are unable to join 
the Forces, and these are very properly continuing 
their studies, 1 would urge the importance of all 
students continuing their educational work if they are 
unable to enlist. | 

* Apart from the work in the School, considerable 
recruiting is going forward at 18 Tufton Street from 
the ranka of architects and men of kindred professions, 
and also (at the request of the authorities) amongst 
skilled mechanics connected with the building trade. 

“{ feel sure that members and others will be glad 
to know that the A.A. is carrymg on ita work and 
doing its beat in other ways to be of some practical 
service to the country.” 

Comforts for Architects on Service. 

Mrs. Maurice Webb, whose hushand, the President 
of the Architectural Association, is serving with the 
Royal Engineers, writes : | 

I fee! sure that architects will be interested to know 
that some 150 members of the Architectural Associa- 


tion, including the President of the A.A, are now. 


aerving in the Army and the Territonals. Several 
instances have come to my notice of unnecessary 
hardships owing to the lack of simple comforts. It 
has been suggested by some of the men themselves 
that the Assoriation might act aa a central body to 








look after, as far as possible, the in 
men and their friends serving wit 
at home or abroad. ad 

For this purpose a small sub-committee has been 
formed which is in touch with the various units, to 
find out their immediate wants. I attach below a 
list of the articles that are now most wanted, and | 
earnestly ask for assistance. All offers of help and 
gifts in money and kind should be addressed to me at 





the offices of the Association, 18, Tufton Street, 


Westminster, S.W., and I shall be very glad to give 
any further information to inquiries sent to me at 
that address. 


List of articles required : Blankets, belts (knitted. 


or woven), aleeping helmets, flannel shirts, ak 


towels, soup, tobacco, cigarettes, papers (daily and 


weekly), mayazines. 


Rheims Cathedral: Official Statement of Damage. 

The damage done to Rheims Cathedral 1s officially 
given in » note issued from Bordeaux by the French 
Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts, which says : 

“ Rheims Cathedral was shelled several times. It 
had all the roofing burned and the stained-glass 
windows riddled, and to a large extent broken. 

“The northern oe of the facade, eat was 
struck by shells in the upper part over the portal, 
was seriously damaged by flames. The sculptural 
decorations and statues are irreparnble. 

* Inside the church, straw, which had been collected 
for the wounded, caught fire, generally damaging the 
stonework, The wall facings are burnt and the 
masonry charred. | 

“Instructions have been given to protect the 
vaults by building temporary roofing.” 


‘The following resolution has been passed hy the 
Chadwick Trustees :— 


“That in view of the immense importance of encouraging * 


in every way the pror ition of caroiul sanitary organist 
in the Naval and Military Services during the present campaign 
the Chadwick Trustees have resolved under the power con- 
ferred upon them under the Scheme they admimater to 
announce their intention to award at the clowe of thie year 
the Chadwick Gold Medal and £50 cach to the Naval and 
Military Medical Officer respectively in the British Servier 
who shal! have distingui } Pmost in promoting the 
health of the men in the Navy and the Army. 

The nomination for such preeentations to be, as provided 
by the terme of the Trust, by the Directors-General of the 
Naral and Military Medical Servicers respectively.” : 


The Chadwick Trustees are also making arrange- 
nients for providing, or assisting in the provision of, 
lectures and demonstrations on Naval, Military and 
Hospital Hygiene. Particulars of these lectures will 
ahortly be announced, 





Mr. (, J. Maclean, Secretary of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, whites that owing to the war 
the Trustees have decided to postpone the compe- 
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tition for this Studentabip for one year. All students 
‘wha wert eligible this year and have now gone on 
military duty will be allowed to compete when the 
compotition is held. 


New Feeble-Minded Colony at Prudhoe. 


The Northera Counties Joint Poor Law Comouttoe 
at their September mweting held at the hares 
Mnion Offices, appointed Messrs. J. H. Morton [/’.] 
and J. G. Burrell [Eicentiate}, of South Shie. 
Durham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joint architects 
to carry out the buildings for the new feeble-minded 
colony to be erected at Prudhoe Hall 


School of Art Wood-carving. 


‘The School of Art Wood-carving, 39, Thurloe Place, 
South Kensington, which is under Royal patronage, 
has heen reopened after the usual summer vacation, 
und we are requested to atate that some of the free 
atudentahips in the evening classes maintained by 
means of funds granted to the school hy the London 
County Council are vacant. The day classes of the 
school are held from 9 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of 
the week, and from 9 to lon Saturdays. The evening 
class meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday 
afternoons. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships and any further particulars relating to the 
school may be. obtamed froin the Seoretary 


Rodin's “ Burghers of Calais.” 

Rodin’'s statuary group,  Burghers of Cala,” the 
nit of the National’ Art-Collections Fund, has been 

laced im position in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
Weatsninater. [t stands on a pedestal 17 feet high, 
and with the mass of the Victoria Tower as a back- 
ground has a much more effective setting than the 
original at Calais. The site was the choice of M. 
Rodin himeclf after » tour through London Iasi 
summer. The casting of the group was done in 
France, and the work brought to this country some 
months: , since when tt has lam in the vaults of the 
Houses o Parliament. 


Louvain. 


The Architectural Review for October is devoted 
almost. exclusively to the tragedy of Louvain, and 12 
beautifully produced plates and numerous smaller 
ustrations are given of the chief architectural 
treasures of the city as they existed before the war, 
together with photographic views showing the wreck 
and ruin that followed upon the German visitation. 
Judging from the photographs, some quarters of the 
eity have been blotted out altogether, and others are 
so battered and mutilated aa to be scarcely recog- 
nisable even by their own people, The publishers 
are to be congratulated upon the timely production 
of this valuable record of the late city, one of the 
most cherished possessions of a martyred country. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Federal Parliament Houses, Canberra. 


Owing to the state of war existing, the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia has decided to 
postpone, until a more favourable time, the compe- 
tition for the design of the Federal Parliament: Houses 
to be built at Canberra. Tt was intended that the 
competition should be open to architects from all parts 
of the world, and that 1t should cloge in London and 
Melbourne during March 1015. 


for 
gma ee Water ted Committne ; Competition 
sey and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 
By Order of the Couneil. 
2th Seplember LO14. [ax MacAuister, Seeretary, 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the cusktyi submitted by the following Students 


who are qualifying for the Final Examination have 
been approved — 

(a) Desrox you as Istnanp Hore, axp Trea GCanpess, 
Cashmore: F. M. Hoseack: J.D, Site Mit ¥. 
Frater: Ff. Howeroft: G. 5, 

Heywood: I. Koch: M.T. N. Bt. fb "O n. 


(}) Desmow FoR « eet asp Fawaterean, 


Hiackbum: N. A. Keep; Rayson: T. 
Chandler: H. F. Tacha W.-Y. Stedham: [*. X, 
Farrer: J, C Mackey; B.A. H, Venn; G.(), 
Grellier: (. Moore: J. Wood: ALG. 
Horsburgh: A.L Noathanielaz, J. 

Fishor: H. N., Design for (x aw Litrery: 

Smith: A., Design for Group of Cottages 


The Intermediate Examination: Exemption, 

Mr. Walter Morekton Keesey, ARCA. [Pro- 
hationer 1013), of 2 Priory Gardena, Redford Park, W., 
having satisfied the Board of Architectural Education 
as to lis qualifications and training. has been granted 
exemption from sitting for the Intermediate Exami- 
hon and has been registered as Student R.1.B.A, 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
The Architects’ Benevolent Society have received 
an intimation from Miss Rose that her aunt, Mrs, 
peas Cates, has left to the Society a legacy of 
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